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Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wondrous  world  of 
our  moot  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneyfvania  Whitetaile  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  alon^  with  Game  Commission  Biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fenn&ylvania*s 
Black  Beare,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plu6  6%6tate  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  mO-9797 
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If  ive  hope  to 
provide  the 
natural  re- 
sources  we 
enjoy  today  to 
generations  of 
the  future,  we 
must  do  a better 
job  of  explaining 
to  people  the 
need  for  bah 
ance  among  all 
components  of 
the  natural 
ecosystem. 


WHILE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  reports  to  follow  describe  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  fiscal  year,  I’ll  focus  on  what  lies  ahead.  The  year  has 
seen  many  success  stories  and  goals  achieved,  hut  disappointments  are 
equally  apparent  and  much  work  clearly  remains  to  he  done. 

Important  legislative  initiatives  exist  in  the  halls  of  our  capitol, 
many  of  which  have  direct  impact  on  sportsmen  and  other  wildlife 
enthusiasts.  Eor  example,  how  much  public  land  is  enough?  This  is  a 
very  important  question  many  citizens  expect  the  legislature  to  answer. 
Legislation  was  recently  introduced  that  would  grant  local  officials  the 
authority  to  deny  local  property  transfer  to  the  state,  whether  donated 
or  purchased.  The  Game  Commission  appreciates  the  need  for  local 
officials  to  maintain  a viable  tax  base.  However,  we  think  the  current 
rate  the  Game  Commission  and  other  state  agencies  are  taxed  is  fair 
($1. 20/acre,  divided  equally  between  the  township,  county  and  school 
district).  It  is  important  to  remember  no  public  services,  other  than 
maintenance  of  existing  public  roads,  are  required  on  these  lands. 

The  Game  Commission  has  long  believed  public  ownership  to  he 
key  to  assuring  public  hunting  opportunities  for  future  generations.  That 
hasn’t  changed. 

Management  of  our  deer  herd  remains  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Deer  management  seems  to  have  been  fixed  to  a pendulum  for 
the  last  45  years.  If  we  were  to  step  hack  10  to  15  years  we’d  hear 
agriculturists  pleading  for  relief  from  deer  damage.  High  deer  popula- 
tions were  impacting  their  ability  to  harvest  a reasonable  profit  from 
their  land.  Political  forces  joined  in  and  we  responded  with  innovative 
new  programs  aimed  at  lessening  their  burden.  Goals  were  set  to  bring 
the  deer  herd  in  line  with  existing  habitat  conditions  in  the  forest  and 
meaningful  progress  was  made. 

Recently,  however,  many  hunters  reacted  to  seeing  fewer  deer  and 
voiced  their  opposition  to  commission  and  elected  officials.  As  a result, 
the  pendulum  turned  and  deer  populations  are  once  again  being  allowed 
to  swing  in  an  upward  direction. 

Our  challenge  is  clear:  If  we  hope  to  provide  the  natural  resources  we 
enjoy  today  to  generations  of  the  future,  we  must  do  a better  job  of 
explaining  to  people  the  need  for  balance  among  all  components  of  the 
natural  ecosystem.  We  accept  the  challenge  and  are  already  working  to 
encourage  more  citizen  participation  in  our  decision  making  processes. 
I’ve  recently  assembled  an  agency  Deer  Management  Outreach 
Committee  that  is  charged  with  identifying  and  developing  solutions  for 
deer  management  problems  and  promote  better  understanding  of  deer 
management  and  the  science  governing  it.  I encourage  your  input  into 
this  process. 

The  coming  year  offers  other  exciting  new  initiatives. 
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We’ve  recently  completed  a strategic  plan  tor  1998-2003.  Later  this 
year,  as  we  prepare  the  1999-2000  budget,  we  will  for  the  very  first 
time  tie  the  agency’s  budget  to  the  goals  and  objectives  outlined  in  a 
strategic  planning  document.  While  most  program  initiatives  are 
driven  by  sound  planning  processes  with  specific  measurable  goals,  the 
strategic  planning  process  will  help  sharpen  our  focus  and  assist  in  the 
setting  of  priorities. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  opportunities  we’re  looking  forward  to 
this  year  is  the  hosting  by  Governor  Ridge  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Governor’s  Symposium  on  North  America’s  Hunting  Hetitage. 
Building  on  a theme  of  “Hunter  Recruitment  / Hunter  Retention,’’ 
this  conference  will  attract  wildlife  management  professionals, 
industry  leaders  and  sportsmen  from  throughout  the  country.  It 
provides  Pennsylvania  the  opportunity  to  showcase  our  hunting 
heritage,  while  helping  ensure  the  future  of  hunting  throughout  North 
America. 

Hunting  means  so  much  more  than  the  physical  act  itself.  To  he  a 
hunter  means  possessing  a different  appreciation  for  life.  The  simple 
act  of  hunting  provides  a connection  to  the  natural  world  others  can 
never  understand.  Hunting  offers  the  chance  to  understand,  appreci- 
ate and  participate  in  an  important  and  honorable  heritage,  one  most 
people  would  cherish  if  only  someone  took  time  to  expose  them  to  it. 

Let’s  all  celebrate  our  hunting  heritage  this  yeat,  all  year.  Share 
your  love  of  the  outdoors  with  othets;  take  someone  hunting  who’s 
never  done  so  before;  and  above  all,  share  with  others  the  importance 
of  the  entire  experience. 


Training  Division 

The  24th  Class  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Officets,  initially 
scheduled  to  enroll  in  our  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
June  1997,  was  postponed  due  to  budgetary  constraints.  Because  of 
current  and  anticipated  vacancies,  it’s  clear  that  we  must  continue 
to  fill  wildlife  conservation  officer  districts  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
agency’s  mission.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  approved  the 
enrollment  of  a class  of  25  trainees  for  June  1998.  Following  38 
weeks  of  training,  the  class  is  expected  to  graduate  in  March  1999. 

In  addition  to  providing  initial  training  for  wildlife  conservation 
officers  and  deputies,  this  division  manages  or  arranges  for  all  ongoing 
training  programs  for  all  employees.  Last  year  specific  training  was 
provided  in  wildlife  forensics,  precision  driving,  computer  training, 
communications,  first  aid  and  CPR,  back  safety,  labor  relations  and 
other  management  courses. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Thomas  C.  Wylie,  Director 


Hunting  License  Division 

1996  was  the  first  year  for  our  Migratory  Game  Bird  License.  Attached 
to  each  license  is  a Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Information  Program  (HIP) 
survey  card  that  applicants  must  complete  before  the  license  is  issued. 
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Issuing  agents  forward  HIP  surveys  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS).  The  Service  then  randomly  selects  hunters  from  the  list  to 
participate  in  a survey  on  upcoming  seasons.  Information  gathered  from 
this  program,  which  is  being  implemented  cooperatively  by  the  USFWS 
and  state  wildlife  agencies,  has  greatly  imprrrved  harvest  data  essential 
to  managing  migratory  bird  populations. 

1996  also  marked  the  first  time  senior  lifetime  hunting  license 
holders  were  able  to  obtain  a renewal  license  from  any  in-state  issuing 
agent.  Due  to  the  increasing  number  of  lifetime  license  holders, 
renewing  licenses  through  our  network  of  more  than  1,000  agents  is  a 
convenience  to  all  concerned. 


Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

We  have  implemented  procedures  for  our  agency  to  participate  in 
the  Commonwealth  (Visa)  Purchasing  Card 
Program.  Included  with  the  program  are  the 
procedures  necessary  for  internal  reviews, 
tracking  budgetary  expenditures,  and  training 
of  agency  personnel.  The  Purchase  Card 
Program,  implemented  in  September,  expe- 
dites the  payment  of  many  purchases  up  to 
$1,500. 

A program  for  the  acceptance  of  credit/ 
dehit  cards  for  payment  of  Game  News 
subscriptions,  publications,  and  licenses  being 
sold  directly  over  the  counter  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters  has  been  implemented.  We  hope 
to  expand  this  credit/debit  card  payment 
program  to  include  fines,  field  receipts  and 
licenses  sold  from  the  License  Division  in 
Harrisburg  and  the  regional  offices. 

Office  Services  Division 

This  division’s  responsibilities  include  the 
ordering,  stocking  and  distribution  of  all  office 
supplies  for  the  agency,  along  with  the 
warehousing  and  distribution  of  uniforms  and 
equipment  for  field  personnel,  Hunter-Trapper 
education  materials  and  I&E  pamphlets.  It  also 
distributes  all  incoming  mail  and  processes 
mail  destined  for  regional  offices,  field 
personnel,  news  media,  license  issuing  agents, 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general  public. 
Participating  in  the  commonwealth’s  Mail  Presort  Program,  we  saved 
more  than  $9,500  in  postage  this  fiscal  year. 


License  Sales  Through 

6/30/97 

Adult  Resident 

831,369 

Junior  Resident 

100,851 

Senior  Resident 

51,722 

Landowner  Resident 

1,688 

Nonresident  Adult 

66,282 

Nonresident  junior 

2,261 

Nonresident  7-Day 

4,641 

Archery 

328,193 

Muzzleloader 

83,996 

Mig.  Came  Bird  License 

142,361 

Antlerless  Deer 

825,470 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

21,067 

junior  Resident  Furtaker 

2,855 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,320 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker  260 

Nonresident  junior  Furtaker  4 

Resident  Bear 

91,540 

Nonresident  Bear 

2,353 

Sr.  Lifetime  blunting 

5,364 

Sr.  Lifetime  Renewal 

26,243 

Sr.  Lifetime  Furtaker 

130 

Total  Licenses  Sold: 

2,589,970 

Total  Revenue:  $24,358,111 

AUTOMATED  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 

Bob  Strailey,  Director 


LIKE  OTHER  BUREAUS,  there  has  been  much  belt  tightening  in  this 
bureati.  With  respect  to  the  acquisition  and  deployment  of  automated 
technology,  we  are  at  a bare  minimum.  The  danger  in  this  lies  in  missed 
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opportunities  to  improve  productivity,  provide  additional  services  and 
increase  information  dissemination.  As  an  example,  interactive 
programs  on  our  home  page  may  attract  many  new  users,  particularly 
younger  people,  but  financial  limitations  are  restricting  our  ability  to 
fully  provide  this  service. 

Changing  all  our  computer  programs  to  accommodate  the  year  2000 
is  a monumental  effort,  being  performed  by  our  in-house  staff,  along 
with  all  of  their  other  duties.  We  have  changed  approximately  60 
percent  of  our  programs  and  are  on  schedule  to  complete  the  project  by 
January  1999. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a project  to  upgrade  our  data  communica- 
tions network  and  install  new  desktop  software.  The  network  upgrade 
will  provide  our  users  with  access  to  the  Internet.  As  well,  we  will 
comply  with  the  Office  of  Administration’s  network  mandate  for 
communications  with  the  Central  Information  Management  Center. 
Our  new  desktop  software  is  MicroSoft  Office  97.  This  includes  a word 
processor,  spreadsheet  and  data  base. 

Interest  in  our  home  page  continues  to  grow.  We  have  30,000  hits 
monthly  on  our  home  pages.  Information  provided  includes  hunting 
license  data,  season  and  bag  limits,  news  releases  and  “Wildlife  Notes.” 

The  Deer  Harvest  System  was  enhanced  to  accommodate  the 
proposed  18  deer  management  units,  as  well  as  county  data.  We  now 
have  two  years  of  this  data  and  will  collect  it  for  three  more,  before  a 
decision  is  made  on  whether  it’s  adopted  or  not. 
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INFORMATION  & EDUCATION 

Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Director 


Conservation  Education 

Beginning  this  fall,  WPSX-TV  in  State  College  and  other  selected 
Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network  stations  will  begin  airing 
“Wild  Pennsylvania,”  a 13-week  series  highlighting  a broad  scope  of 
Commission  activities  that  benefit  wildlife,  sportsmen  and  all  other 
Pennsylvanians.  We’re  extremely  excited  at  the  prospects  of  this  series 
carrying  our  message  to  an  even  wider  audience  of  people  interested  in 
outdoor  Pennsylvania. 

A new  Deer  Outreach  Committee  was  formed  to  better  explain  and, 
we  hope,  involve  sportsmen  and  others  in  deer  management  problems 
and  issues. 

From  its  humble  beginning  of  one  event  and  200  participants  eight 
years  ago,  53  youth  field  days  — one  in  almost  every  county  — were 
held  last  year,  giving  more  than  10,000  youngsters  an  opportunity  to 
experience  shooting,  archery,  and  other  outdoor  activities.  This  is  a 
glowing  success  story  and  a tribute  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  the 
agency  personnel  who  make  these  events  possible. 

More  than  100  women  took  part  in  the  second  annual  Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman  program  at  Camp  Soles  in  Somerset  County. 

During  the  year  Commission  personnel  and  volunteer  facilitators 
held  72  basic  6-hour  Project  WILD  workshops,  reaching  a record  1 ,484 
educators.  Each  participant  received  the  Project  WILD  activity  guide 
and  a selection  of  Commission  educational  materials. 


More  than 
14,000 
teachers 
are  now 
qualified  to 
teach 
Project 
WILD. 
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During  1997, 
Qame  Commis' 
sion  personnel 
made  8,469 
presentations  to 
groups  through' 
out  the  state. 


The  Wild  Action  program,  complemented  by  the  Wild  Habitats 
program,  continues  to  encourage  and  support  schools  and  youth 
organizations  to  improve  habitat  for  wildlife.  In  1997,  grants  were 
awarded  to  20  schools  and  youth  organizations. 

Sixty  teachers  participated  in  a new  workshop,  “Wild  about  Bats.” 
Sessions  included  natural  history,  research,  student  activities  and  mist- 
netting.  Other  workshops  were  offered  on  endangered  species  and 
improving  habitats  on  school  grounds.  The  first  Pennsylvania  Project 
WILD  facilitators  reunion  provided  opportunities  to  network  and 
participate  in  a variety  of  sessions  on  deer  management,  natural  history 
of  bats  and  environmental  activities  for  urban  communities. 

An  Urban  Environmental  Education  Eociis  Group  for  Teachers  was 
initiated  in  Philadelphia.  Eifteen  teachers  from  12  Philadelphia  schools 
met  with  personnel  from  the  Game  Commission,  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
and  the  Pish  and  Boat  Commission  in  a series  of  4-day  sessions.  Bunding 
was  awarded  to  the  Commission  from  the  Project  WILD  national  office. 

Six  new  elk  trunks  were  completed,  one  for  each  field  region,  and 
school  teachers  may  borrow  them  for  use  in  their  classrooms.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Poundation  helps  fund  this  project. 

During  1997,  Game  Commission  personnel  made  8,469  separate 
presentations  to  various  groups  throughout  the  state.  That’s  a 6.5 
percent  increase  from  1996.  While  the  depth  and  diversity  will  surprise 
many,  the  following  is  but  a brief  sketch  of  youth  and  educational 
programs  currently  offered  by  the  Game  Commission: 

Agricultural  Science  Conservation  Projects  and  Awards  — Partici- 
pants conduct  a wildlife  habitat  improvement  project,  journals  are 
judged  and  students  compete  for  cash  prizes. 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  — Teaches  women  about  shooting, 
hunting,  fishing,  canoeing,  orienteering  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Bluebird  Box  Construction,  Placement  and  Maintenance  — Begun  in 
the  early  1980s,  youth  groups,  students  and  interested  young  people 
receive  free  bluebird  boxes.  Their  only  commitment  is  to  build,  place 
and  maintain  them.  Building  boxes  and  watching  bluebirds  nest 
gives  youngsters  a sense  of  accomplishment  and  a feeling  they  can 
make  a difference. 

Career  Day  Programs  — Commission  personnel  annually  participate 
in  Career  Day  activities.  Interest  in  becoming  a wildlife  conservation 
officer  is  as  popular  as  ever,  so  it’s  important  officers  are  available  to 
answer  questions  and  provide  guidance  to  interested  high  school 
students. 

Conservation  Leadership  School  — Por  many  years,  with  both 
teaching  staff  and  financial  contributions,  the  Commission  has 
supported  this  summer  school  at  Penn  State.  Students  practice 
environmental  problem  solving,  learn  about  natural  history  and 
ecology,  and  explore  the  principles  of  resource  management. 
Conservation  Organization  Youth  Programs  — Agency  personnel 
help  with  youth  activities  such  as  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Pederation’s  “Young  Jakes”  and  Ducks  Unlimited’s  “Greenwing” 
programs. 

County  Conservation  Camps  — Commission  personnel  participate, 
provide  instruction,  tours  and  materials  for  wildlife  management, 
habitat  restoration  and  firearms  safety.  Camps  are  held  in  about  20 
counties. 
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County  and  State  Envirothons  — Commission  personnel  write  and 
conduct  tests  for  the  wildlife  portion  of  these  events. 

Educational  Materials  and  Curriculum  Development  — We  publish  a 
wide  array  of  materials  for  teachers.  Each  year,  new  brochures  are 
developed,  agency  books  and  charts  are  supplied  to  schools,  and 
classroom  quantities  of  materials  are  available  for  just  a small 
shipping  and  handling  fee. 

FFA  Wildlife  Contests  (county  and  state)  — Held  annually  to 
challenge  high  school  students  on  a variety  of  wildlife  and  related 
habitat  issues. 

4'H  Club  Programs  and  Projects  — Commission  personnel  are 
involved  in  many  4-H  wildlife-related  activities,  overseeing  and 
reviewing  projects  and  leading  discussions  on  wildlife  issues. 

Free  Qame  News  — Game  News  is  sent  free  to  6,000  libraries,  provid- 
ing a source  for  wildlife  news.  Issues  are  also  distributed  when  officers 
visit  schools,  or  when  students  visit  our  facilities. 

Habitat  Improvement  Projects  — Community  youth  organizations, 
school  clubs  and  other  groups  receive  Commission  assistance  with 
park  improvement  projects  and  land  development  plans  to  provide 
or  improve  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Student  Internships  — By  offering  high  school  and  college  student 
internships  the  Commission  gives  students  valuable  workplace 
experience. 

Hunter 'Trapper  Education  — Conducted  since  the  late  ’50s,  Commis- 
sion personnel  and  our  3,000  volunteers  annually  train  about  38,000 
hunters.  Over  900  courses  are  offered  each  year.  They  focus  not  only 
on  firearms  safety,  but  on  ethics,  landowner  relations,  wildlife  laws, 
wildlife  identification  and  basic  wildlife  management. 

Junior  Conservation  Officer  Program  — This  program  started  as  a 
pilot  project  in  1997  to  encourage  third  through  fifth  graders  with  an 
interest  in  wildlife  conservation.  WCOs  work  with  students  in  any 
of  eight  work  areas  ranging  from  habitat  improvements  to  learning 
conservation  officer  duties.  Upon  completion,  students  receive  an 
accomplishment  certificate  and  junior  conservation  officer  badge. 

Junior  Duck  Stamp  Program  — Encourages  young  people  to  become 
involved  in  wildlife  art.  The  Junior  Duck  Stamp  Program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  USFWS. 

Junior  Wildlife  Conservation  Award  — On  a WCO’s  recommenda- 
tion, a patch  and  certificate  is  available  to  scouts,  4-H  members,  ag- 
science  students  and  others  who  make  outstanding  contributions  to 
conservation. 

Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  Visitors  Centers  — Each  year 
thousands  come  to  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  on  school  field 
trips.  Both  facilities  are  equipped  to  handle  large  groups,  and 
personnel  continually  work  at  improving  our  educational  programs 
and  making  our  displays  more  interesting  and  interactive. 

Project  WILD  — This  national  curriculum,  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion, incorporates  wildlife  related  issues  into  hands-on  activities  in 
English,  math,  science,  reading,  history  and  even  music.  In  the 
process,  students  develop  knowledge  and  skills  to  make  informed 
decisions  concerning  wildlife,  people  and  the  environment.  Since  its 
inception  in  1983,  more  than  14,000  Pennsylvania  teachers  and 
conservationists  have  gotten  involved  with  Project  WILD. 
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Project  Growing  Tree  — Evergreen  seedlings  and  growth  charts  are 
given  to  students  so  they  can  annually  chart  the  tree’s  growth  along 
with  their  own.  Trees  provide  wildlife  habitat  and  generate  oxygen, 
and  require  youngsters  to  care  for  them.  With  time,  the  tree  exceeds 
the  child’s  growth  and  serves  as  a lasting  reminder  of  the  lessons 
learned. 

School  Programs  and  Activities  — Commission  personnel  regularly 
visit  schools  to  provide  wildlife  programs  and  assist  in  wildlife- 
related  activities. 

Scout  Merit  Badges  and  Awards  — WCOs  help  Boy  and  Cub  Scouts 
perform  wildlife  habitat  enhancements  in  their  quest  for  merit 
badges  and  other  awards.  Officers  also  provide  group  instruction  or 
counseling  for  merit  badges. 

SPORT  Essay  Contest  — This  essay  contest  is  open  to  hunters  12 
through  18  who  complete  a Hunter-Trapper  Education  Course  and 
hold  a hunting  or  furtaker’s  license.  Now  in  its  seventh  year,  the 
contest  encourages  youngsters  to  analyze  and  explain,  through 
writing,  their  thoughts  on  hunting  and  wildlife. 

Youth  Field  Days  — Events  designed  to  give  youngsters  hands-on 
instruction  on  shooting,  angling  and  other  outdoor  activities.  The 
purpose  is  to  expose  young  people  to  positive  and  rewarding  outdoor 
experiences. 

Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenges  — Held  annually  to  select  young 
Pennsylvanians  for  the  NRA  International  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Challenge  in  New  Mexico. 

Youth  Squirrel  Hunt  — Encourages  adults  to  take  youngsters  hunting. 
A special  squirrel  season  was  chosen  because  bushytails  are  easy  to 
locate.  Having  completed  a required  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course,  youngsters  12  to  16  may  participate  without  a license  when 
accompanied  by  an  adult. 

Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  — The  Commission,  in  1996,  held  the  first 
statewide  waterfowl  hunt  for  junior  hunters.  Participants  are  required 
to  have  only  a junior  hunting  license  and  — for  just  a 75-cent 
issuing  fee  — a state  migratory  game  bird  license. 

WILD  Habitats  and  WILD  Action  Grants  — Begun  five  years  ago  to 
encourage  habitat  improvements  on  school  grounds  and  to  establish 
a network  of  trained  teachers  to  perform  site  improvement  evalua- 
tions. WILD  Action  Grants  for  Schools  was  created  to  help  finance 
these  improvements.  Grants  are  funded  by  the  Gommission, 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  (POWA),  Conservation 
Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association  (COPA)  and  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Eund. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

Annual  HTE  student  enrollment  rose  slightly  over  last  year,  with 
38,309  students  completing  one  of  the  884  courses  offered.  A major 
portion  of  the  instruction  was  done  by  a corps  of  3,091  trained  volun- 
teers — men  and  women,  who  unselfishly  shared  their  time  and  talents 
teaching  students. 

There  were  124  new  HTE  instructors  trained  and  certified,  and  64 
refresher  training  seminars  held  to  keep  instructors  abreast  of  new 
teaching  methods  and  training  materials. 

Continuing  their  HTE  training,  about  100  youngsters  took  part  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  conducted  at  the 
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Commission’s  Scotia  Range.  Youngsters  sharpened  their  hunting  skills 
and  knowledge  with  some  friendly  competition.  Each  who  entered  the 
challenge  under  the  supervision  of  a coach,  either  as  an  individual  or 
5'person  team,  participated  in  shotgun,  rifle,  muzzloader,  how  and  arrow 
shooting  and  hunter  responsibility/wildlife  identification. 

Ten  top  junior  and  senior  division  winners  represented  Pennsylvania 
in  the  National  Rifle  Association-Hunter  Education  Association 
national  competition  in  Raton,  New  Mexico.  With  over  300  competi- 
tors, Thomas  Patti  of  Bradford  County  captured  the  top  individual 
senior  division  trophy,  and  two  Pennsylvania  senior  teams  took  first  and 
second  place  titles. 

Public  Information  Division 

The  division  continued  to  seek  out  new  methods  of  telling  the  Game 
Commission  story  to  Pennsylvania’s  more  than  one  million  licensed 
hunters,  the  12  million  plus  citizens,  and  a world  interested  in  wildlife 
and  conservation. 

A wealth  of  information  about  the  Commission  is  now  available  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  News  releases  appear  on  the  agency’s  home  page 
the  same  time  they  are  released  to  more  than  500  newspapers,  colum- 
nists and  radio  and  television  stations.  The  PGC  home  page  address  is 
www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

Interaction  with  the  news  media  continues  to  grow  and  expand. 
Direct  media  contact  from  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  headquarters 
numbered  nearly  1,200  for  the  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  I&E  supervisors 
in  the  six  region  offices  handled  hundreds  of  requests  for  information, 
photographs,  video  clips  and  interviews. 

Library 

The  library  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters  maintains  more  than 
4,000  volumes  and  more  than  100  petiodicals.  While  the  library  is 
maintained  primarily  as  a research  facility  for  agency  staff,  high  school 
and  college  students  ate  welcome  to  use  the  library  as  a source  of 
information  for  papers  and  projects. 
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Came  News 

Introducing  youngsters  to  the  exciting  and  wholesome  values 
hunting,  trapping  and  shooting  offer  is  a major  goal  of  Game  News. 
Youth  Field  Days,  youth  hunts  (squirrel  and  waterfowl)  and  the  YHEC 
program  are  just  a few  featured. 

Linda  Steiner  won  two  awards  from  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  the  Natural  History  category  with  her  column 
entries  “Ridge  Runners  or  Flatlanders”  (February  ’96)  and  “Greatest 
Show  on  Earth”  (July  ’96).  Fot  the  “Looking  Back”  column,  WCO 
Mike  Doherty  wrote  about  being  a wildlife  officer  in  Chester  County, 
and  then,  in  January,  Rich  Lamerd  began  sharing  his  experiences  and 
thoughts  as  a WCO  in  Bradford  County.  Also  in  January  ’96,  Gerry 
Putt  took  ovet  as  illustrator  of  Marcia  Bonta’s  “The  Naturalist  Eye” 
column. 

The  pheasant  restotation  program,  bobcat  project,  wildlife  forensics. 
Becoming  an  Outdoors- Woman  and  the  NWTF’s  Target  2000  program 
are  just  a few  agency  related  features  published  in  Game  News. 
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Permit  Type  Number  of  Permits 

Airport  Safety  - Wildlife  Control 

18 

Bird  Banding 

58 

Wildlife  Collecting 

45 

Capture  and  Transport 

6 

Disabled  Persons  - Crossbow  11,315 

Disabled  Persons 

Regulated  Hunting  Grounds 

58 

Vehicle  as  a Blind 

4,119 

Dog  Training  Area 

109 

Educational  Exhibit  of  Wildlife 

30 

Falconry  - Apprentice 

17 

Falconry  - General 

55 

Falconry  - Master 

79 

Fur  Dealer  - Nonresident 

6 

Fur  Dealer  - Resident 

80 

Fox  Hunting 

34 

Wildlife  Menagerie 

102 

Wildlife  Propagation 

973 

Regulated  Hunting  Grounds 
Commercial 

74 

Private 

184 

Raptor  Propagation 

7 

Wildlife  Rehabilitator 

26 

Wildlife  Rehabilitator  - General 

10 

Wildlife  Rehabilitator  - Novice 

11 

Salvage 

213 

Special  Retriever  Dog  Training 

24 

Taxidermy 

931 

Wildlife  Dealer 

23 

Wildlife  Possession 

79 

Wildlife  Pest  Control 

379 

WCOS  AND  DEPUTIES  successfully  prosecuted  10,340  violations  and 
issued  7,066  warnings  in  carrying  out  the  legislative  mandates  of  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code.  Penalties  assessed  amounted  to  $1,760,340, 
which  will  be  added  to  the  Game  Pund.  Of  the  cases  handled,  4,262 
were  adjudicated  in  magistrates  court,  176  were  processed  through 
higher  courts  and  6,018  were  settled  by  the  Eield  Acknowledgment  of 
Guilt  procedure. 

Por  violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  1,320  persons  lost  their 
hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  revocations, 

202  were  mandated  by  law,  and  were  in 
addition  to  the  cash  penalties  fixed  by  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code. 

During  the  year,  20  persons  were  denied 
hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  for  failing  to 
respond  to  a citation  and  1,116  individuals  had 
their  privileges  revoked  for  not  paying  their 
penalty  in  full  within  the  prescribed  time, 
hollowing  notification  to  these  1,136  individu- 
als, 232  met  their  obligation  and  their 
privileges  were  restored. 

The  Commission,  at  three  of  its  annual 
meetings,  imposes  hunting  and  furtaking 
license  revocations  on  individuals  convicted  of 
violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code. 
Poliowing  notification  of  these  proceedings, 
many  of  these  individuals  request  an  adminis- 
trative review  of  the  revocation.  A review  is 
granted  when  a request  is  made  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  required  $35  filing  fee.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year,  38  such  cases  were  heard  by  the 
Administrative  Hearing  Officer.  Another  eight 
requests  were  heard  that  involved  special 
permit  denials,  and  three  were  delinquent 
license  issuing  agents. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  24  applications  were 
approved  to  supply  and  construct  deterrent 
fencing  around  agricultural  crop  land  and 
commercial  forest  lands. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  up  to  $300,000  in  each 
category  to  help  provide  relief  to  those 
individuals  who  suffer  crop  damage  or  forest 
regeneration  problems  caused  by  deer  and  elk 
or  damage  to  livestock  or  bees  and  beekeeping 
equipment  done  by  bears.  A total  of  $157,759 
was  expended  from  the  Game  Pund  to  provide  crop  land  and  forest  land 
protection,  while  $5,056  was  expended  to  supply  and  erect  32  bear 
deterrent  fences  to  12  qualified  beekeepers.  An  additional  $4,116  was 
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expended  to  pay  claims  for  damage  done  to  bees,  livestock  and  poultry 
by  bears. 

The  Commission,  along  with  three  other  state  agencies,  has  been 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  collectively  buying  uniform  items  that  are 
commonly  used  by  each  agency.  This  procedure  will  benefit  the 
commission  by  streamlining  the  purchasing  process  and  provide  for  a 
shorter  turn  around  time  between  the  ordering  of  material  and  receipt 
of  the  goods.  The  system  will  also  help  to  reduce  expenditures  as  well  as 
inventories.  Each  agency  will  continue  to  be  identified  by  their 
individual,  unique  patches  and  logos. 

The  bureau  continues  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  application, 
review  and  issuance  of  special  permits.  This  program  grows  every  year. 
Well  over  19,000  permits  were  activated  through  our  computer  system 
over  the  past  year.  These  permits  generated  over  $281,626  in  revenue 
for  the  Game  Fund.  Throughout  the  year,  our  field  officers,  regional 
staff  and  headquarters  people  expend  a great  amount  of  time  and  effort 
by  reviewing  applications,  annual  reports  and  related  records  concern- 
ing  special  permits.  A breakdown  of  the  type  and  number  of  permits 
issued  is  on  the  preceding  page. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Gregory  J,  Grabowicz,  Director 


LAND  ACQUISITION  and  habitat  management  are  popular  among 
hunters  and  nonhunters.  We  know  this  from  the  letters  and  comments 
we  receive,  and  from  statements  made  at  public  meetings.  Yet  both 
these  programs  have  been  curtailed  because  of  recent  necessary  budget 
cuts.  Accomplishments  for  1996-97  follow. 

Forestry  Division 

Commercial  timber  sales  are  used  extensively  in  our  forest  habitat 
management  program.  Timber  harvest  sites  are  selected  by  the  forestry 
staff  in  cooperation  with  the  land  manager  for  each  game  lands.  Each 
cut  is  done  to  improve  habitat  diversity.  Den  trees,  most  conifers,  and 
other  tree  and  shrub  species  of  special  importance  to  wildlife  are 
preserved.  This  year  7,1 16  acres  were  scheduled  for  commercial  timber 
removal  and  stand  regeneration  operations.  Commercial  timber  sales  are 
actively  underway  on  8,325  acres.  Revenues  received  this  year 
amounted  to  $12,348,691,  an  increase  of  approximately  $1.4  million 
dollars  over  the  previous  years’  receipts.  Logging  contractors  completed 
58  timber  sales  during  the  year.  In  the  process  they  improved  46  miles  of 
roads  and  constructed  1 1.5  miles  of  new  roads.  When  cutting  activities 
are  complete,  many  miles  of  forestry  roads  are  seeded  and  provide  food 
strips. 

Our  three  upland  vegetation  machines  cut  1,573  acres  of  poor  or 
average  tree  and  shrub  stands,  converting  the  sapling  stage  growth  to 
low  ground  cover  and  edge  habitat.  Nine  hundred  acres  of  poor  quality 
brush  and  fem-dominated  stands  were  treated  with  herbicides  to  allow 
important  hardwood  and  conifer  species  to  regenerate. 

Real  Estate  Division 

We  were  unable  to  budget  any  funds  for  new  land  acquisition  during 
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fiscal  1996'97.  We  were,  however,  able  to  acquire  3,384  acres  of  new 
lands  in  26  counties,  mainly  through  coal  lease-land  exchanges, 
donations  and  exchanges  with  adjoining  land  owners.  Game  Lands  now 
total  1,382,41 1 acres  in  294  separate  tracts  located  in  65  counties. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

The  Game  Commission  pays  $1.20  per  acre  in-lieu-of-taxes  to  local 
governing  bodies  where  game  lands  are  located.  During  the  fiscal  year, 
$1,660,657  was  distributed  to  the  various  counties,  townships  and 
school  districts. 

Game  Lands  Planning  and  Development  Division 

Budget  reductions  have  hampered  efforts  to  reach  habitat  manage- 
ment goals  on  the  294  tracts  of  state  game  lands.  Nonetheless,  the  Food 
and  Cover  Corps  and  land  managers  planted  2,303  acres  of  grain  and 
1,819  acres  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  wildlife.  About  4,850  acres  of 
wildlife  food  plots  were  limed  and  fertilized  to  improve  wildlife  food 
production,  12,376  acres  were  mowed  to  maintain  high  quality  grasses, 
1,177  acres  of  field  borders  were  cut  to  provide  nesting  and  escape 
cover,  and  20,531  trees  were  pruned  to  improve  fruit  and  seed  produc- 
tion. Seven  miles  of  roads  were  constructed  and,  finally,  1,031  new  nest 
boxes  and  578  waterfowl  nest  structures  were  erected. 

Partners  for  Wildlife 

This  is  a cooperative  program  involving  state  and  federal  agencies, 
conservation  groups  and  landowners,  and  aimed  at  restoring  wetland 
habitats.  Wetland  restoration  projects  were  completed  on  SGLs  56  and 
139  in  Bucks  County,  SGLs,  122,  191  and  216  in  the  Northwest 
Region,  and  SGLs  169  and  249  in  the  Southcentral  Region.  As  a result, 
340  acres  of  previously  drained  wetlands  were  restored. 

Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  (PCC),  provided  $150,000  in 
funding  and  nine  work  crews  to  assist  with  habitat  projects  such  as 
planting  seedlings,  erecting  streambank  fencing  and  planting  warm 
season  grasses.  Crews  also  constructed  storage  buildings,  painted  and 
made  repairs  to  Food  and  Cover  Corps  headquarters,  installed  gates,  and 
painted  and  maintained  game  lands  boundary  lines. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  agency’s  nursery  in  Centre  County  produced  3,610,732 
evergreen  and  deciduous  seedlings  for  planting  on  game  lands  and 
public  access  lands.  Forty  species  of  important  food  and  cover  species 
are  grown  at  and  distributed  from  the  nursery.  The  wood  shop  produced 
3,270  bluebird  boxes,  9,394  bluebird  box  kits,  527  wood  duck  boxes  and 
several  hundred  squirrel,  kestrel,  barn  owl  and  bat  boxes  requested  by 
land  managers  for  placement  on  game  lands. 

Federal  Aid  and  Public  Access  Division 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (known  as  Pittman- 
Robertson  or  P-R)  helps  states  acquire  and  improve  wildlife  habitat. 
Funds  for  the  program  are  derived  from  federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting 
arms,  ammunition  and  archery  equipment,  and  are  apportioned  to  states 
based  on  land  area,  hunting  license  sales  and  total  population. 

Upon  federal  approval  of  a selection  of  projects,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion spends  Game  Fund  dollars  and  then  receives  75  percent  of  our 
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expenditures  from  the  USFWS,  which  administers  the  program.  P-R 
reimbursements  for  this  fiscal  year  was  $7,522,679. 

Public  Access  Program 

Our  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  celebrated  its  60th  year  this 
fiscal  year.  TTie  first  Farm-Game  project  was  established  in  1936,  with 
10  connecting  properties  in  Chester  County  totaling  1,507  acres.  Today 
there  are  186  projects  located  in  59  counties,  with  more  than  21,000 
landowners  providing  2.5  million  acres  of  land  open  to  hunting.  The 
success  of  the  Farm-Game  Program  led  the  way  for  the  Safety  Zone  and 
Forest-Game  programs.  The  Safety  Zone  Program  was  adopted  in  1958 
and  allowed  landowners  with  50  or  more  acres  to  enroll.  Today,  more 
than  1.39  million  acres  open  to  hunting  are  enrolled  in  this  program, 
thanks  to  agreements  with  8,700  landowners.  In  1971  the  Forest-Game 
Program  was  initiated  and  enrolled  landowners  with  1,000  or  more 
acres.  Forest-Game  currently  has  56  cooperators  keeping  a total  of 
633,000  acres  open  to  hunting.  All  three  programs  strive  to  create  good 
relations  between  landowners,  hunters  and  the  Commission.  Only  with 
cooperation  from  all  parties  can  we  continue  to  keep  the  4-5  million 
acres  currently  enrolled  in  these  programs  open  to  sportsmen. 

Streambank  Fencing  Program 

Since  1989  we  have  received  federal  funds,  administered  through 
Pennsylvania’s  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP),  to 
install  fencing  along  farmland  waterways.  The  fencing  protects 
streambanks  from  damage  by  cattle,  allowing  the  hanks  to  revegetate  as 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  This  also  improves  water  quality.  Under 
agreement  to  maintain  the  fence  and  protect  the  stream  for  10  years, 
the  material  and  installation  of  the  fence  is  at  no  cost  to  the  landowner. 
There  were  36  signed  up  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  protecting  69,700 
feet  of  streams,  primarily  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  drainage.  The 
streambank  fencing  program  currently  protects  over  152  miles  of 
streams  through  agreements  with  460  private  landowners. 

Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

This  division  serves  as  the  Commission’s  liaison  with  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  citizen  groups.  Its  primary  responsibility  is  to 
explain  and  promote  agency  programs  and  policies  before  these  groups, 
especially  the  agency’s  game  land  management  and  habitat  protection 
programs.  In  1996-97,  a Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  acquisition 
project  in  cooperation  with  the  Nature  Conservancy  for  an  859-acre 
tract  in  Monroe  County,  which  is  now  SGL  318,  was  completed. 
Agreements  were  signed  for  cooperative  wildlife  management  activities 
on  the  30,000-acre  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks  for  the  Nescopeck  State  Park, 
adjacent  to  SGL  187  in  Luzerne  County. 

Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Division 

This  division  provides  wildlife  impact  and  habitat  loss  analysis  and 
recommendations  for  minimizing  or  avoiding  losses  from  highway 
construction,  mining,  landfills  and  related  open  land  conversion 
projects  requiring  state  or  federal  permits.  During  the  year  the  division, 
assisted  by  Commission  officers,  was  involved  in  wildlife  mitigation 
activities  for  1,334  project  inquiries  and  permit  applications. 

One  project  being  carried  out  in  Somerset  County  serves  as  a good 
example  of  the  mitigation  process.  Unavoidable  habitat  loss  resulting 
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from  PennDOT’s  Meyersdale  Bypass  Project  has  been  quantified.  To 
compensate  for  this  loss,  PennDOT  will  provide  $105,000  to  establish 
seven  miles  of  streambank  fencing,  plant  150  acres  of  native  warm 
season  grasses  important  to  farmland  wildlife  and  provide  25  acres  of 
field  border  edge  cutting  and  conifer  plantings. 

The  division  also  plans  and  administers  the  Commission’s  mineral 
recovery  program.  Previously  abandoned  mine  sites  on  game  lands  are 
remined  and  revegetated  through  this  program.  Oil  and  natural  gas 
leases  are  also  offered  for  bidding  with  appropriate  environmental 
protection  and  revegetation  requirements.  There  were  38  active  mineral 
recovery  leases  providing  $858,643  during  the  year. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  Director 


The  acceptance 
of  hunting 
among  PA’s 
nonhunters  is 
higher  than  in 
any  other  state, 
88  percent. 


OUR  PURPOSE  is  to  advise  the  Commission  of  the  best  ways  to 
conserve  and  manage  wildlife  populations,  at  levels  compatible  with 
habitat  and  to  meet  the  expectations  of  both  consumptive  and 
nonconsumptive  users.  We  monitor  wildlife  populations,  human  and 
environmental  impacts  on  wildlife,  recommend  management  options  to 
restore  and  enhance  wildlife  populations,  measure  changes  in  hunting 
activity  and  population  trends  for  game  and  turbearers,  assess  public 
opinions,  conduct  habitat  management  projects,  and  raise  pheasants  for 
hunting.  Individual  reports  covering  the  following  research  activities 
may  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  office  in  Harrisburg. 

Wildlife  Management  and  Research 

Statistical  and  Survey  Support 

This  section  conducts  surveys  to  estimate  game  harvests  and  assess 
social  factors  inportant  to  wildlife  management.  The  section  coordi- 
nates the  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count,  Woodcock  Singing-Ground,  and 
National  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Wildlife-Associated  Recreation  surveys, 
all  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  USFWS.  The  section  also  helps 
with  study  design,  data  analysis  and  presentation  of  research  results. 

For  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  Surveys,  more  than  22,000  of  our 
1.1  million  hunters  and  furtakers  were  randomly  selected  to  report  the 
number  of  animals  harvested.  Squirrels  and  woodchucks,  with  over  1.1 
million  animals  each,  topped  the  1996-97  harvests.  For  most  furbearers, 
harvest  and  participation  increased  over  the  previous  year.  A more 
complete  report  on  the  1996-97  survey  appears  in  the  November  1997 
Game  News. 

WCOs  conducted  the  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count  Survey  in  June, 
and  the  Woodcock  Singing-Ground  Survey  in  April-May.  While  dove 
populations  have  remained  the  same,  woodcock  populations  have 
declined  more  than  60  percent  over  the  past  25  years. 

Over  120,000  acres  were  enrolled  in  the  Deer- Damaged  Farm 
Program  and  the  new  Deer  Depredation  Permit  Program.  A survey  of 
participating  landowners  indicated  57  percent  were  satisfied  with  the 
Deer-Damaged  Farm  Program,  and  65  percent  of  farmers  provided 
depredation  permits  were  satisfied  with  the  permit  program. 

We’ve  long  suspected  hunting  to  be  well  respected  here,  but  we  were 
still  surprised  to  find  that  the  acceptance  of  hunting  among 
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Pennsylvania’s  nonhunters  is  higher  than  in  any  other  state,  88  percent. 
A survey  funded  by  the  agency  found  that  hunters  and  nonhunters 
generally  agree  when  it  comes  to  fish,  wildlife  and  habitat  issues.  In  fact, 
hunters  and  nonhunters  share  nearly  identical  views  about  fish  and 
wildlife  management  efforts.  Highlights  of  this  survey  were  covered  in 
the  November  ’96  editorial. 

Forest  Wildlife 

Of  the  420  bears  captured  and  tagged  during  1996,  87  were  among 
the  1,800  taken  during  the  ’96  hunting  season.  This  represents  a 20.7 
percent  harvest  rate,  up  less  than  1 percent  from  the  previous  year  and 
about  1 percent  higher  than  the  1993-95  average.  Based  on  tag 
recoveries  and  total  harvest,  the  preseason  statewide  bear  population 
was  estimated  at  8,600,  about  the  same  that  it’s  been  since  1992. 

Pennsylvania  has  more  licensed  bear  hunters  than  any  other  state. 
Although  the  number  has  remained  around  90,000  for  more  than  a 
decade,  hunters  are  not  hunting  the  same  areas.  Cameron,  Elk,  Potter, 
Clinton,  Lycoming,  Tioga,  McKean  and  Pike  had  11,537  fewer  hunters 
in  1996  than  in  1986.  In  contrast,  Fayette,  Somerset,  Bedford, 
Armstrong,  Westmoreland,  Indiana,  Blair,  Huntington,  Columbia  and 
Schuylkill  experienced  major  increases. 

Statewide,  the  number  of  turkeys  seen  by  WCOs  during  the  1996 
summer  surveys  was  27  percent  lower  than  in  1995.  Despite  this 
decrease,  none  of  the  1996  index  values  for  turkey  management  areas 
were  lower  than  in  1990  (our  base  year  for  comparison).  Turkey 
populations  have  stayed  above  levels  found  during  the  previous  decade. 
The  judicious  use  of  extensions  and  fall  closures  have  helped  increase 
turkey  populations  and  hunting  opportunities.  Too  many  hunters, 
however,  are  hardly  helping:  Only  12  percent  of  spring  turkey  hunters 
and  32  percent  of  fall  turkey  hunters  filed  harvest  report  cards  in  1996. 

The  1996-97  deer  harvest  totaled  350,997,  153,432  antlered  deer 
and  197,565  antlerless.  Of  these,  285,981  deer,  (81.5  percent)  were 
taken  in  the  firearms  season;  56,323  deer  (16  percent)  in  the  archery 
seasons;  and  8,693  (2.5  percent)  in  the  muzzleloader  season.  Rain  and 
fog  during  the  regular  antlerless  season  resulted  in  one  of  the  lowest 
hunter  success  rates  in  the  last  decade. 

Using  deer  reproduction  data  collected  each  spring  by  WCOs,  and 
the  sex,  age  and  location  data  collected  from  deer  killed  by  hunters, 
biologists  estimated  that  830,000  deer  remained  following  the  1996-97 
season.  Statewide,  this  overwinter  population  was  about  3 percent 
higher  than  in  1995-96. 

Following  last  winter,  during  spring  surveys,  field  officers  found  only 
0.13  dead  deer  per  mile,  well  below  previously  recorded  losses.  After 
allowing  for  losses  that  occur  between  seasons,  the  summer  fawn  crop 
was  expected  to  raise  the  1997  fall  population  to  about  1.2  million. 

Game  Take  Survey  estimates  for  the  1996-97  grouse  season  indicate 
215,000  hunters  took  218,000  birds.  Besides  this  survey,  several  hundred 
grouse  hunters  provide  annual  reports  of  their  days  afield  and  grouse 
flushed.  This  provides  a means  of  monitoring  population  trends.  During 
the  1996-97  seasons  cooperators  hunted  an  average  of  29  hours,  flushed 
40  birds  and  bagged  2.6.  Their  average  flushing  rate  of  1.37  birds  per 
hour  was  21  percent  lower  than  the  1995-96  record  high  of  1.74. 
Moreover,  the  1996-97  rate  was  the  lowest  since  1989.  Although 
cooperators  encountered  fewer  birds  per  hour,  they  spent  about  1 2 
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percent  more  time  hunting. 

Since  the  mid-’TOs  we’ve  been  monitoring  grouse  populations  in 
response  to  small  clearcuts  on  SGL  176  in  Centre  County.  Currently, 
about  60  percent  of  the  intensively  managed  area  has  been  cut.  Crouse 
populations  on  an  adjacent,  unmanaged  area  are  also  being  monitored. 
Spring  and  fall  flushing  surveys  and  spring  drumming  counts  of  male 
grouse  are  being  used  to  measure  population  trends.  All  three  of  these 
indices  have  dropped  over  the  past  few  years,  hut  the  managed  area 
continues  to  carry  more  grouse.  The  1996  fall  flushing  rates  on  the  cut 
area  were  56  percent  higher  than  on  the  uncut  area.  Likewise,  the  1997 
spring  flushing  rates  on  the  cut  area  were  37  percent  higher  and  the 
1997  spring  drumming  activity  centers  were  56  percent  higher.  The 
habitat  treatments  have  resulted  in  drumming  grouse  activity  centers  in 
mixed'Oak  woods,  where  none  existed  before  the  cuttings.  Additional 
cuts  are  planned  for  1999. 

Between  May  and  August  of  ’96,  25  radio-collared  adult  elk  cows 
were  monitored  to  determine  reproductive  rates.  These  cows  produced 
15  calves,  for  a reproductive  rate  of  60  calves  per  100  cows.  This  rate 
was  the  second  lowest  rate  we’ve  found  during  the  past  six  years.  Eleven 
calves  were  fitted  with  expandable,  breakaway  radio-collars  to  measure 
calf  survival.  Only  two  of  the  collared  calves  died  during  the  year,  one 
was  killed  by  a black  hear  and  the  other  from  a bacterial  infection.  The 
survival  rate  of  monitored  calves  was  82  percent. 

There  was  concern  1 5 or  more  years  ago  over  the  low  calLcow  ratios. 
Brain  worms  and  mineral  deficiencies  were  suggested  as  possible  causes. 
Poor  reproductive  performance  was  suspected  as  the  reason  the  small  elk 
population  wasn’t  increasing.  However,  the  reproductive  and  survival 
rates  of  cows  and  calves  during  our  study  are  in  line  with  those  in 
Western  states. 

Based  on  the  January  1997  survey,  the  herd  numbers  312,  the  largest 
it  has  ever  been.  This  was  our  last  year  of  evaluating  a different 
estimating  technique,  which  we  had  hoped  would  eliminate  the  need  to 
use  large  ground  crews,  hut  the  technique  proved  to  he  unreliable. 

Beginning  in  the  early  ’90s,  with  help  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation,  elk  deterrent  fencing  was  erected  around  farms  where  elk 
were  being  killed  for  crop  depredation.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  open 
grazing  land  in  forested  areas  helped  keep  elk  in  more  remote  areas.  The 
increase  in  elk  that  followed  these  measures  supports  the  notion  that 
human  depredation  had  been  limiting  population  growth. 

Furbearers  and  Farmland  Wildlife 

To  estimate  bobcat  populations  we  initiated  a mark-recapture  study. 
Forty-nine  bobcats  were  captured,  tagged  and  released  hy  volunteer 
trappers  and  WCOs  in  northern  (Bradford,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and 
Lycoming  counties)  and  southwestern  (Somerset,  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland  counties)  study  areas.  During  the  regular  trapping  season 
that  followed,  only  two  bobcats  were  recaptured.  This  low  recapture 
rate  may  indicate  that  high  population  densities  exist  or  that  popula- 
tions have  a high  mortality  rate.  A much  greater  trapping  effort  is 
needed  before  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Since  1994,  163  fishers  have  been  released  in  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  animals  are  reproducing  in  the  wild.  Sightings  and  sign  of 
juvenile  fishers  have  also  been  reported.  Based  on  track  counts,  fisher 
survival  within  Sullivan,  Luzerne  and  Wyoming  counties  appears  good. 
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In  one  portion  of  SGL  57,  20  sets  of  tracks  were  found.  This  may 
represent  only  4 to  6 individuals,  hut  suggests  good  survival  for  a low- 
density  species. 

A record  9,789  beavers  were  taken  in  1996-97,  and  the  season  was 
not  extended  in  any  zone.  Despite  large  harvests  during  two  of  the  last 
three  years,  heaver  populations  continue  to  increase.  Our  preseason 
statewide  population  estimate  was  32,130.  We  are  evaluating  future 
season  and  bag  limit  changes  to  increase  the  harvest  in  some  areas. 

A cooperative  muskrat  study  conducted  by  veterinary  staff  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  was  completed  in  1996.  Muskrats  from 
Pennsylvania  were  used  to  investigate  the  effect  of  a common  liver 
parasite  on  muskrat  health.  The  parasite  did  not  cause  muskrat  mortal- 
ity; however,  muskrats  weakened  by  this  nematode  may  be  more  prone 
to  predation.  This  liver  parasite  poses  no  serious  threat  to  Pennsylvania 
muskrats. 

Pheasant  populations  were  monitored  on  six  study  areas,  following  a 
year  with  no  pheasant  stocking.  Late  winter  flushing  surveys,  aided  by 
50  volunteers  and  45  dogs,  showed  that  hen  survival  was  low.  Spring 
crowing  surveys  conducted  on  all  restoration  areas  showed  the  number 
of  male  pheasants  heard  per  survey  route  in  most  areas  was  the  same  in 
1996  and  1997.  Only  the  Erie  and  Centre  county  sites  showed  declines. 
However,  pheasant  densities  for  all  study  areas  are  approaching  the 
same  low  levels  found  in  these  areas  prior  to  this  study.  We  believe 
habitat  conditions  are  preventing  pheasant  recovery. 

In  1996,  a bohwhite  quail  population  study  in  southcentral  and 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  completed.  Bohwhites  were  monitored 
during  1986-1994,  using  call  count  surveys  on  20  routes.  During  the 
study,  bobwhites  declined  on  all  routes,  primarily  because  of  drastic 
habitat  changes.  Land  development  was  so  significant  in  some  areas 
that  several  routes  originally  passing  through  farmland  were  completely 
surrounded  by  housing  developments  by  the  end  of  the  study. 

Migratory  Game  Birds 

Annual  waterfowl  breeding  pair  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  since  1989.  The  estimated  statewide  breeding  wood 
duck  population  was  57,733  pairs,  the  highest  since  the  survey  was 
begun.  Breeding  mallard  populations,  at  109,767,  remained  the  same, 
but  are  still  well  above  the  long-term  average.  A record  number  of 
Canada  goose  pairs,  87,948,  were  counted  in  1997,  and  the  statewide 
population  now  exceeds  200,000  birds. 

During  the  1997  preseason  banding  period  5,104  ducks  including 
3,530  mallards,  1,364  wood  ducks,  128  black  ducks,  were  banded  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  information,  from  throughout  the  flyway,  is  used  to 
determine  timing  and  distribution  of  the  duck  harvest,  survival,  harvest 
rates  and  migration  patterns,  and  allows  evaluation  of  changes  in 
hunting  regulations. 

Wintering  waterfowl  populations  were  assessed  through  the  mid- 
winter waterfowl  survey  conducted  in  January.  Results,  along  with 
information  from  the  banding  project,  are  being  used  to  produce 
reproduction  and  harvest  figures  that  will  reflect  the  status  of  waterfowl 
populations  throughout  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

During  1997,  2,000  Canada  geese  were  banded  in  Pennsylvania. 
Then,  during  the  late  season,  more  than  34,000  Canada  geese  were 
observed,  to  identify  migrant  neck-banded  geese.  These  data,  along 
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with  band  recoveries  and  morphological  measurements  of  harvested 
birds,  were  used  to  determine  the  proportion  of  migrant  geese  in  the 
harvest.  This  information  was  also  used  to  develop  proposals  for  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council  and  USFWS  to  expand  Canada  goose  hunting 
opportunities  here.  Thanks  to  this  information,  hunters  have  greatly 
expanded  hunting  opportunities  throughout  most  of  the  state. 

Research  was  completed  this  year  that  allows  us  to  predict  the 
response  of  vegetation  to  various  water  level  drawdowns  on  impound- 
ments.  Water  level  manipulation  is  an  important  tool  for  providing 
high  quality  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other  wetland  wildlife.  Results 
will  allow  managers  to  conduct  drawdowns  to  maximize  vegetation 
establishment  in  our  impoundments. 

Woodcock  harvest  and  hunting  activity  are  monitored  through  the 
woodcock  cooperator  survey.  Harvest  Information  Program  (HIP)  and 
the  Game-Take  Survey.  In  1996,  the  flushing  rate  increased  hy  26 
percent,  to  1.71  flushes  per  hour.  Breeding  populations,  as  measured  by 
the  annual  spring  singing  ground  survey,  increased  slightly  in  the 
eastern  region,  but  this  followed  a 20  percent  decline  the  previous  year, 
showing  no  real  let  up  to  the  long-term  decline  in  woodcock.  A 
woodcock  management  plan  was  completed  that  will  be  used  to  guide 
our  habitat  restoration  and  research  efforts  over  the  next  several  years. 
Wildlife  Diversity 

We’re  trying  to  learn  more  about  summer  bat  concentrations  in 
man-made  structures.  Last  year  more  than  35  volunteers  and  PGC 
personnel  visited  29  sites  and  tallied  26,924  bats.  Sixteen  sites  had 
fewer  than  300  bats;  nine  had  between  300  and  1,000;  and  four  had 
more  than  1,000.  Eleven  of  the  29  sites  had  been  surveyed  in  preceding 
years.  Of  these,  populations  in  six  had  increased,  three  had  decreased 
and  two  were  stable.  Eight  of  the  sites  surveyed  were  bams,  sixteen  were 
houses,  two  were  churches  and  three  were  some  form  of  utility  building 
or  other  structure.  Eighteen  new  sites  were  discovered,  three  of  which 
contained  300  or  more  bats.  Of  the  44  colonies  listed  on  the  agency’s 
registry  (eligibility  is  100  or  more  bats),  1 1 are  in  permanently  occupied 
dwellings  and  six  are  in  country  churches.  The  others  are  in  a variety  of 
buildings.  The  new  Bat  Box  Survey  is  already  showing  72  percent  usage 
by  hats. 

Historically,  the  endangered  Indiana  bat  was  found  at  13  sites 
throughout  our  southcentral  and  southwestern  regions.  But  due  to 
disturbance  of  hibernating  sites  and  the  use  of  DDT,  by  1970  this 
species  could  be  found  only  at  one  site,  in  Blair  County.  This  was  the 
situation  for  20  years,  but  since  1990  we  have  found  Indiana  bats 
hibernating  at  two  abandoned  anthracite  mines  in  Luzerne  County  and 
in  two  caves  in  Mifflin  County.  One  of  these  caves  had  been  previously 
gated  to  keep  people  out.  Last  winter  we  found  nine  Indiana  bats  there. 
The  second  cave  housed  one  Indiana  bat,  and  now  it’s  gated  thanks  to  a 
grant  from  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  and  volunteers  from  a 
local  grotto  of  the  National  Speleological  Society.  During  1997,  five 
sites  were  gated  to  prevent  disturbance  of  hibernating  bats. 

Between  January  1980  and  March  1997,  365  caves,  abandoned 
mines  and  unused  railroad  tunnels  were  surveyed  for  hibernating  bats. 
Thirty-four  sites  — in  15  counties  — were  surveyed  between  January 
and  March  of ’97,  and  41,437  bats  were  counted,  including  38,966  little 
brown  bats,  1 ,226  eastern  pipistrelle  bats,  539  big  brown  bats,  461 
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northern  Myotis,  77  eastern  small-footed  Myotis  and  168  Indiana  bats. 
Of  these  sites,  21  had  been  surveyed  prior  to  1997.  Hibernating  bats 
were  found  at  six  of  the  new  sites,  and  three  of  those  were  classified  as 
“Special  Concern  Hibernacula”  as  they  contained  four  or  more  species. 

Five  previously  gated  sites  were  surveyed  in  1997.  Bat  numbers 
increased  in  two  sites,  appeared  to  he  stable  in  two  others,  and  one  — 
Aitkin  Cave  — appeared  to  be  rebounding  from  a flood-induced  die  oft. 
Two  previously  surveyed  sites,  Aitkin  and  Seawra  caves,  were  found  to 
harbor  new  records  for  Indiana  bats.  Several  Indiana  bats  were  also 
captured  at  the  Lyon  Anthracite  Mine  in  Luzerne  County  during 
October  1996.  This  now  makes  five  Pennsylvania  sites  where  Indiana 
bats  are  known  to  hibernate. 

Eastern  woodrats  are  a threatened  species  here.  Numerous  islands 
and  corridors  of  rock  in  eastern,  central  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
that  had  supported  woodrats  no  longer  do  so.  Between  June  ’96  and 
May  ’97,  42  potential  woodrat  sites  were  surveyed.  Of  these,  8 had  no 
evidence  of  woodrats,  16  had  old  sign,  and  18  were  active.  Currently, 
our  woodrat  database  contains  718  records  comprising  502  sites. 

Two  pairs  of  loggerhead  shrikes  nested  in  Adams  County,  the  only 
nesting  reported  this  year.  They  produced  at  least  10  young.  One  of  the 
pairs  raised  two  broods,  the  first  time  shrikes  in  Pennsylvania  have 
“double-hrooded.”  We  hope  this  leads  to  more  of  this  endangered 
species  here.  Habitat  loss  and  degradation  continue  to  be  primary 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  shrikes  and  other  grassland  birds. 

Biologists  from  Gannon  University  evaluated  wetlands  that  histori- 
cally supported  black  terns,  another  endangered  breeding  bird,  in 
Crawford  and  Erie  counties.  They  recommended  habitat  improvements 
to  promote  black  tern  use  and  surveyed  areas  for  nesting  activity.  Black 
terns  nested  at  Hartstown,  Crawford  County,  the  only  known  nesting 
location  in  the  state,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

For  the  ninth  year,  volunteers  conducted  grassland  bird  surveys. 
Habitat  characteristics  were  documented  for  24  of  36  routes  surveyed. 
For  the  first  time,  cooperators  distinguished  reclaimed  surface  mine 
habitats  from  other  grassland  types.  The  results  appear  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  grassland  birds  are  much  more  common  on  reclaimed 
surface  mines  than  on  agricultural  grasslands.  Routes  established  in 
mine  reclamation  areas  reported  record  numbers  of  grassland  birds, 
including  rare  species  such  as  Henslow’s  sparrows.  Several  routes  had 
more  than  100  bobolinks  and  scores  of  savannah  sparrows  and  meadow- 
larks. 

In  1997,  54  great  blue  heron  colonies  were  surveyed,  including  23  for 
the  first  time.  The  average  size  of  new  colonies  was  12.6  active  nests. 
The  dramatic  decline  of  the  Brucker  colony  (formerly  the  state’s 
largest)  demonstrates  that  heronries  are  constantly  changing.  Wade 
Island,  Dauphin  County,  supports  the  state’s  largest  colony  of  night- 
herons  and  is  the  only  nesting  site  for  great  egrets.  While  the  number  of 
black-crowned  night-heron  nests  on  this  island  declined  for  the  sixth 
year  in  a row,  the  number  of  egret  nests  has  remained  stable. 

1997  was  a good  year  for  peregrine  falcons.  A male  released  last  year 
returned  to  Williamsport  this  past  spring.  This  sub-adult  interacted  with 
young  being  released  there,  and  we  hope  it  will  stay,  find  a mate  and 
establish  a nest  next  year.  A further  boost  to  the  Williamsport  program 
was  the  discovery  of  a male,  released  in  1993,  nesting  in  a suburb  of 
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Toronto,  Canada,  where  it  and  its  mate  raised  three  young.  A new  pair 
of  peregrines  was  found  in  April  on  the  Rachel  Carson  Building  in 
Harrisburg.  Although  they  did  not  nest  (the  female  was  too  young), 
they  are  likely  to  remain  and  nest  next  year.  The  female  had  been 
produced  by  a wild  pair  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  male  is 
unhanded.  Production  from  bridge  nests  was  poor,  as  usual,  and 
Pittsburgh’s  Gulf  Tower  pair  raised  only  one  young.  Young  peregrines 
were  released  in  Allentown,  by  PP&L,  and  in  Williamsport,  by  the 
Lycoming  Audubon  Society. 

We  found  four  new  bald  eagle  nests  in  1997,  two  in  the  southeast 
and  two  in  the  northwest,  giving  us  23  nests  for  the  year.  Successful 
nests  averaged  1.6  young,  similar  to  the  10-year  average.  Unfortunately, 
productivity  of  all  paits  was  down  because  more  nests  than  usual  failed 
to  produce  young.  Six  established  nests  failed,  and  three  of  the  four  new 
sites  also  were  not  productive.  A total  of  22  young  was  raised,  less  than 
the  previous  two  years.  Despite  this  drop,  prospects  are  good  for 
continued  expansion  of  the  nesting  eagles  here. 

Finally,  short-eared  owls  (state  endangered)  were  confirmed 
breeding  this  summer  across  western  Pennsylvania,  from  Jefferson  to 
Allegheny  counties.  Bitders  reported  young  owls  from  at  least  nine 
locations,  including  many  new  sites. 


Propagation 

Last  year,  204,990  pheasants  were  raised  and  released  on  state  game 
lands  and  properties  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s  public  access 
programs.  Hens  are  released  in  September,  to  provide  dog  training 
opportunities.  Fall  hunting  season  releases  include  a preseason  release 
and  two  in-season  releases  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  season.  A 

third  in-season  release  is  made  on  game 
lands  where  hunting  pressure  remains 
high.  Hens  are  also  released  in  Decem- 
ber for  late  season  hunting  opportuni- 
ties in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

In  1996,  Blair,  Columbia,  Crawford 
and  Lycoming  counties  continued  to 
receive  Sichuan  pheasants  (5,395 
birds),  in  addition  to  ringnecks,  to  give 
hunters  an  opportunity  to  hunt  this 
subspecies.  During  May  and  June  1997,  after  eggs  for  the  fall  allocations 
had  been  obtained,  spring  breeders  were  released  on  state  game  lands 
and  public  access  lands. 

In  addition  to  our  game  farm  releases,  4,804  ringnecks  were  raised 
and  released  by  sportsmen’s  otganization’s  participating  in  the  day-old 
chick  program.  Another  858  chicks  and  826  eggs  were  given  to  schools 
and  organizations  for  educational  projects.  A total  of  10,700  surplus 
day-old  hen  chicks  and  600  surplus  eggs  were  sold  for  $4,520. 

The  January  1996  flood  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  Loyalsock 
and  Northcentral  Game  Farms.  All  repairs  were  completed  that 
summer,  with  the  exception  of  two  pheasant  pens.  Therefore,  14,000 
birds  were  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Game  Farm  for  grow-out  in  pens 
that  had  not  yet  been  dismantled.  On  November  22,  1996,  the  last 
pheasants  were  shipped  from  the  Eastern  Game  Farm.  This  328-acre 
property  is  now  part  of  SGL  234. 


1996-97  Pheasant  Releases 

Hens 

Cocks 

September  releases 

32,856 

0 

Fall  hunting  season  releases 

36,646 

107,221 

Late  season  releases 

8,933 

720 

Spring  breeders 

17,481 

1,133 
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THE  BALANCE  SHEET  and  the  Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund 
Balance  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles  (GAAP).  The  unreserved/undesignated  balance 
in  the  Game  Fund  on  June  30,  1997,  computed  on  a GAAP  basis,  was 
$35,607,660,  a decrease  of  $1,290,904  or  3.5  percent  from  June  30, 

1996.  Fiscal  year  1996-97  revenue  collections  and  prior  lapses  were 
exceeded  by  expenditures,  resulting  in  the  decrease  in  the  Game  Fund 
balance. 

Total  fixed  assets  reported  by  the  Game  Commission  as  of  June  30, 
1997  were  $93,812,695.  Fixed  assets  are  reported  at  cost  or  estimated 
historical  cost;  no  depreciation  is  provided.  Donated  fixed  assets  are 
recorded  at  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  donation. 

All  other  schedules  included  in  this  report  were  prepared  on  a cash 
basis  combined  with  an  encumbrance  budgetary  system,  and  as  such  are 
consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  Due  to  Act  19  of  1996,  two 
new  accounts  were  established  to  account  for  the  natural  propagation  of 
wildlife.  Our  financial  report  was  updated  to  include  this  new  informa- 
tion. 

Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  during  the 
1996-97  fiscal  year  was  $52,325,553,  an  increase  of  $742,665  over  last 
year’s  actual  cash  receipts.  This  increase  was  primarily  due  to  an 
increase  in  wood  products  sales  of  $1,434,844.  This  year’s  increase  in 
the  sale  of  timber  reflects  the  better  weather  conditions  than  the 
previous  fiscal  year’s  harsh  winter.  Sale  of  antlerless  deer  licenses 
increased  by  $234,004. 

Offsetting  these  increases  was  a decrease  of  $639,608  in  game  law 
fines.  Adult  resident  hunting  revenue  decreased  $214,360,  while 
nonresident  hunting  decreased  $1 18,591.  Sale  of  coal.  Game  News  and 
wildlife  publications  decreased  $31 5,093. 

Actual  current  year  operating  expenditures  and  commitments 
totaled  $54,481,515,  a decrease  of  $3,225,149  or  5.6  percent  from  last 
year.  Salary  and  benefits  decreased  by  $510,356.  Land  purchases  and 
acquisition  costs  decreased  $1,665,781,  representing  the  major  portion 
of  the  decline  in  expenditures. 

Offsetting  these  decreases  was  an  increase  in  legal,  appraisal  and 
consulting  fees  of  $99,919.  Uniforms  for  game  commission  personnel 
increased  $ 1 06, 1 2 5 . 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Gode  stipulates  that  at  least  $1 .25  from 
each  resident  hunter’s  paid  license  fee  is  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  all  land  under 
the  control  of  the  Gommission,  to  provide  and  improve  habitats  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  The  number  of 
resident  licenses  sold  during  the  1996-97  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the 
Game  Gommission,  totaled  989,923.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$1,237,404  be  expended  for  the  above  purposes.  The  actual  amount 
expended  and  committed  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  as 
provided  by  the  agency,  was  $2,818,871,  an  excess  of  $1,581,467  over 
the  law’s  requirement. 
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The  code  also  states  that  $2  of  each  antlerless  deer  license  fee  be 
used  solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing  tree 
growth  to  produce  underbrush,  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer  food  and 
cover  on  game  lands.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  sold  during  the  1 996-97 
fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  825,470.  This 
mandated  that  a minimum  of  $1,650,940  he  expended  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes.  The  actual  amount  expended  and  committed 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  as  provided  by  the  Agency,  was 
$2,290,923,  an  excess  of  $639,983  over  the  requirement.  The  money 
collected  for  the  above  are  now  deposited  into  two  separate  restricted 
revenue  and  expense  accounts  in  accordance  with  Act  19  of  1996. 
Expenses  in  excess  of  the  funds  collected  are  absorbed  in  the  Game 
Commission  operating  executive  authorization. 

Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet 
June  30,  1997 


Assets 


Cash  with  treasurer 

$978 

Cash  in  transit 

3,484 

Cash-advancement  accounts 

281,351 

Investments 

36,876,000 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

176,944 

Grants  receivable-federal  government 

3,657,895 

Fixed  assets 

93,812,695 

Due  from  other  funds 

137.529 

Total  Assets 

$134,946,876 

Liabilities 

Vouchers  payable 

325,894 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

3,582,354 

Due  to  other  Commonwealth  funds 

219,008 

Due  to  other  governments 

116.626 

Total  Liabilities 

$4,243,882 

Fund  Equity 

Reserve  for  current  encumbrances 

647,291 

Reserve  for  restricted  receipts 

29,874 

Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 

605,474 

Fund  balance  unreserved/undesignated 

35,607,660 

Investment  in  fixed  assets 

93.812.695 

Total  Fund  Equity 

$130,702,994 

Total  Liabilities  and  Fund  Equity 

$134,946,876 

Game  Fund 

Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance  For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1997 
Fund  Balance  — Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1996  $36,898,564 


Reserve  for  restricted  receipts,  June  30,  1996 
Reserve  for  restricted  revenue,  June  30,  1996 

Add:  Actual  cash  receipts  July  1,  1996  through 
June  30,  1997 

Revenue  earned  as  of  June  30,  1996 
and  deposited  in  1996-97 


653,109 

718,743 

$52,325,553 

(4,266,989) 
continued  on  page  24 
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GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITTMENTS 

$55,219,148 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1997 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$52,325,553 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1997 
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Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  June  30,  1997 


Due  from  other  funds 

137,529 

IPGCJ 

Fines  and  penalties,  sale  of  skins  &.  guns 

3,484 

Interest  on  short  term  investment 

176,944 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t  (Grants) 
Total  revenue  accrued  hut  not  received 

3,657,895 

Annual 

as  of  June  30,  1997 
Total  revenue  earned  during  96-97 

3,975,852 

52,034,416 

Report 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 

1,155,659 

Unreserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance 

1996-97 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures 

91,460,491 

Deduct:  Current  year  expenditures  and  commitments  posted 

from  7/1/96  through  6/30/97 

55,219,148 

Reserve  for  restricted  receipts 

29,874 

Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 

605,474 

Expenditure  accruals  as  of  6/30/97 
Commitments  liquidated  against  6/30/97 

4,081,637 

expenditute  accruals 
Reversal  of  prior  year  commitments 

(4,859,165) 

and  expenditure  accrual 

775,863 

Total  expenditures,  commitments  and  reserves 

55,852,831 

Fund  Balance-UnreservedAJndesignated,  June 

30,  1997  $35,607,660 

Schedule  of  Actual  Revenue  Deposited  in  Game  Fund 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1997 

Licenses  and  Fees 

Resident  hunting  — adult 

$10,093,091 

Resident  hunting  — juniot 

506,206 

Resident  hunting  — senior 

517,926 

Resident  lifetime  hunting  — senior 

273,471 

Nonresident  hunting 

5,295,562 

Nonresident  hunting  — juniot 

104,571 

Resident  bear 

982,842 

Nonresident  beat 

60,130 

Antlerless  deer 

4,100,063 

Archery 

1,624,502 

Muzzle  loading  hunting 

420,207 

Landowner  hunting  license 

6,153 

Nonresident  7-day  hunting 

68,107 

Resident  furtaket  license  — adult 

251,968 

Resident  furtaker  license  — junior 

15,003 

Resident  furtaker  license  — senior 

14,404 

Senior  lifetime  furtaker  license 

6,717 

Nonresident  furtaker  — adult 

28,977 

Nonresident  furtaker  — junior 

1,280 

Issuing  agents’  application  fee 

47,351 

Special  game  permits 

282,059 

Right-of-way 

456,511 

Migratory  game  bird  license 

21,111 

Transfer  to  general  habitat  improvement 

(1,237,404) 

Transfer  to  deer  food  and  cover 

(1,650,940) 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees 
Fines  and  Penalties 

$22,289,868 

Game  law  fines 

$1,500,544 
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Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Interest  on  securities  & deposits 
Sale  of  timber  & other  wood  products 
Sale  of  coal 

Ground  rentals  & royalties  from  oil  and  gas  lease 
Sale  of  Game  News 

Wildlife  promotional  publications  and  materials 
Wildlife  nongame  fund 

Waterfowl  management:  stamp  sales  and  art  print  royalties 
Sale  of  skins  and  guns 

Other  (game  land  map  sales,  sale  of  grain  and  hay, 

SPORT  promotional  publications,  prior  year 
expenditure  refunds,  sales  tax  and  miscellaneous  revenue) 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Total  Nontax  Revenue 
Restricted  Revenue 

Resident  licenses  fee  - natural  propagation  of  wildlife  - 
general  habitat  improvement 
Antlerless  deer  license  fee  - natural  propagation  of 
wildlife  ' deer  food  and  cover 
Miscellaneous  restricted  revenue 
Total  Restricted  Revenue 
Augmentations 
Federal  aid 

State  augmentations  (sale  of  vehicles,  PCC,  donations, 
streambank  fencing)  545.098 

Total  Augmentations  $8,592,295 

Grand  Total  All  Revenue  in  Game  Fund  $52,325,553 


$2,324,040 

12,348,720 

293,207 

535,438 

730,912 

151,992 

216,173 

94,725 

28,023 


330,144 
$17,053,374 
$40,843,786 


1,237,404 

1,650,940 

1.128 

2,889,472 

$8,047,197 


Expenditures  and  Commitments 
Current  Operating  Appropriations 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1997 


Salaries  and  wages  $28,617,904 

State  share  employee  benefits  9,497,497 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs  297,730 

Printing  and  advertising  1,463,541 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals  1,240,759 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of-taxes  1,820,269 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds, 

and  machinery  1,816,204 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered  321 ,382 

Auditing  services  200,757 

Civil  Service  and  Personnel  services  75,533 

Purchasing  services  94,493 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  services  29,619 

Pheasant  feed  500,825 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings  106,027 

Purchase  of  motor  vehicles  1 ,404,539 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses  61 7,103 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 
contracted  maintenance  service  2 1 5 , 709 

Telephone  expenses  505,244 
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Postage 

Heating,  power  and  light 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 

Other  supplies  and  services 

Uniforms  for  game  commission  personnel 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 

Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 

623,348 

632,664 

1,175,844 

460,666 

234,445 

375,219 

419,496 

Annual 

Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services,  rentals. 

Report 

and  purchases 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom  training 

856,879 

1996-97 

equipment 

365,164 

Insurance  - auto,  liability,  fidelity 

224,972 

Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 

9,256 

Payments  to  individuals  for  hear  damage  claims 

57,670 

Deer  fencing 

181,213 

Payments  to  institutions/individuals  for  research  projects 

39.544 

Total  Operating  Commitments  & Expenses 

Other  restricted  expenses: 

$54,481,515 

Payroll  deductions 

623,235 

Environmental  assessment  damage  recoveries 

114.398 

Grand  Total 

$55,219,148 

Game  Fund  Expenditures  and  Commitments  by  Program  Area 
Julyl,  1996  Through  June  30,  1997 

Executive  Office 

$949,602 

Comptroller  operations 

321,382 

Assisting  other  agencies 

38,364 

Public  Works  program 

335,723 

General  administration 

4,409,817 

Personnel  costs 

5,192,122 

Warehousing 

59,292 

Agency  purchasing 

207,767 

Auto  acquisition,  maintenance,  credit  card  cost 

235,992 

Office  maintenance  & services 

519,281 

Training  costs 

905,230 

Licensing  program 

1,030,661 

800  telephone  service 

50,974 

Information  & education  administration  & planning 

189,842 

Public  services 

2,347,590 

Publications 

1,365,969 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  program 

376,128 

Audio-visual  program 

348,568 

Wildlife  research  program  administration 

1,075,593 

Game-Farm  operations 

2,677,934 

Wildlite  Research  support  services 

33,203 

Forest  Wildlife  Research  program 

741,070 

Farmland  Wildlife  Research  program 

64,629 

Game  Bird/Watertowl  Research  program 

344,036 

Furbearer  Research  program 

153,501 

Endangered,  threatened,  & nongame  wildlife  management  189,258 

Law  Enforcement  program  management  & planning 

1,521,380 

General  law  enforcement 

6,991,992 

Animal  damage  complaints 

570,783 

Special  permits 

71,689 

In-service  training,  law  enforcement 

717,049 
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Assisting  other  agencies’  law  enforcement 

22,299 

Radio  system 

385,384 

General  equipment  maintenance 

135,341 

Damage  to  wildlife 

28,655 

Endangered  species/nongame  law  enforcement 

9,170 

Information  systems 

1,495,207 

Land  management  administration 

3,269,771 

Environmental  Review  program 

223,243 

Land  acquisition 

3,177,437 

Howard  Nursery  management 

414,469 

Herbaceous  openings 

1,070,190 

Public  Access  programs 

1,323,530 

Forest  management 

2,714,478 

Food-producing  improvements 

440,475 

Game  lands  construction  & maintenance 

5,488,153 

Shooting  range  construction  &.  maintenance 

247.292 

Total  Operating  Commitments  & Expenses 

$54,481,515 

Other  restricted  expenses  ; 

Payroll  deductions 

$623,235 

Environmental  assessment  damage  recoveries 

114.398 

Grand  Total 

$55,219,148 

PGC 


Annual 

Report 

1996-97 


Pennsylvania  Ganie  Commission  Schedule  of  Fixed  Assets 
June  30,1997 

Land  and  land  improvements  $74,672,875 

Buildings  &.  building  improvements  10,733,100 

Machinery  and  equipment  8,406,720 

Total  Fixed  Assets  $93,812,695 
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A FRIEND  OF  MINE,  a successful  businessman,  is  constantly  flying  from  one  city 
. to  another,  sometimes  abroad.  Being  somewhat  of  a homebody,  I marveled  at  all 
the  different  places  he  has  been,  but  he  told  me  that  even  though  he  has  logged  many 
air  miles,  his  world  is  actually  small.  He  said  that  his  existence  was  relegated  to  a seat 
in  a jet,  one  in  his  office,  and  a reserved  chair  in  various  boardrooms  across  the  country. 
His  only  true  freedom,  and  the  time  when  his  personal  universe  unfolds  and  expands, 
is  when  he  walks  back  in  to  take  a seat  on  the  stump  that  is  his  deer  stand.  Here  is  an 
individual  who  travels  extensively,  but  is  admittedly  confined  to  a few  square  feet  of 
space  for  most  of  his  life.  This  really  got  me  thinking  about  the  territories  and 
provinces  that  we,  and  many  wild  creatures,  actually  exist  in  during  our  lives,  and  the 
journeys  we  take  within  those  personal  places. 

A painting  teacher  of  mine  from  Japan  once  told  me  that  there  are  two  journeys 
in  life,  the  journey  without  (into  the  physical  world)  and  the  journey  within  (self- 
exploration).  If  the  journey  within  has  been  long  and  rigorous  enough,  the  journey 
without  need  not  be  far  for  life  to  be  rich  and  full.  I can  see  that  this  is  true  for  several 
of  my  friends,  outdoor  types  all,  who  are  content  to  just  hang  out  in  their  favorite 
woodland  haunts.  Everything  they  seek  and  value  in  life  can  be  found  in  these  places 
where  there  is  enough  diversity  to  keep  them  occupied  for  several  lifetimes.  They  have 
no  need  of  craggy  mountain  or  exotic  fauna  or  cultural  anomaly  to  spur  their  curiosity. 
All  they  need,  and  I among  them,  is  a slice  of  woods. 

Steven  Hawking,  the  brilliant  and  celebrated  theoretical  physicist, 
horribly  crippled  from  the  ravages  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
and  conhned  to  a wheelchair  for  his  entire  life,  has  taken  us  to  the 
precipice  of  black  holes  in  space  and  the  limits  of  thought  about 
the  origin  and  structure  of  the  universe.  All  of  this  from  the  seat 
of  his  wheelchair  and  without  the  capacity  to  speak.  His 
theoretical  journey  into  the  provinces  of  deep  space  is 
eclispsed  perhaps  by  the  more  incredible  journey  that  he 
first  made  from  deep  within. 

The  journey  into  any  new  province,  internal 
or  external,  is  sometimes  best  made 
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with  humor.  One  time  I was  asked  to  present  one  of  my  prints,  “Autumn  Challenge,” 
the  1987  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  feature,  to  former  president  Richard  M. 
Nixon  at  a nature  center  named  in  his  honor.  While  examining  the  print,  Nixon  told 
me  that  he  was  never  very  good  at  art,  hut  an  outstanding  student  in  history  and  world 
culture.  As  he  talked  I could  not  help  hut  think  how  this  man  had  traveled  to  China 
and  Russia,  and  how  here  was  someone  who  really  had  the  hig  picture  of  world  politics 
and  international  diplomacy.  But  1 could  not  help  hut  think  how  this  same  man  had 
also  known  the  darkest  personal  days  of  any  president  in  what  had  to  have  been  a 
tortuous  journey  within.  When  N ixon  was  finished  speaking  he  asked  what  was  next. 
Seeing  that  he  had  on  a dapper  blue  suit  1 jokingly  told  him  that  we  would  he  taking 
a five-mile  hike  through  the  wooded  hills  surrounding  the  park. 

Instead  of  laughing,  Nixon  looked  at  me  and  said  quite  seriously,  “You  know,  1 could 
do  that,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  These  shoes  I’m  wearing  are  extremely  comfortable 
and  I’ve  had  them  for  some  time.  They’ve  served  me  well.  1 may  not  be  able  to  endure 
the  entire  hike,  but  I’ll  do  the  best  I can.” 

I glanced  down  at  Nixon’s  shoes  and  smiled  to  myself.  He  was  wearing  wingtips. 
The  journey  without,  into  the  diverse  provinces  of  Penn’s  Woods  should  be  made 
with  open  mind  and  heart,  whether  one  is  watching  birds  or  stalking  whitetails.  It  is 

a journey  best  made  with  respect,  in  good  humor, 
and  with  a sense  of  childlike  wonder.  It  is  a 
journey  that  can  he  taken  along  or  shared  with 
* others. 

The  most  amazing  thing,  though,  that  I 
have  discovered  in  any  woodland  journey 
without,  is  that  at  the  same  time,  or  of 
itself,  it  may  be  a journey  within. 


The  great  tonic  of  life  is  bird  watching.  For 
one  hour  every  day  I watch  and  sketch  birds 
from  the  chair  through  the  big  west-facing  win- 
dow, ot  hy  walking  the  ridgeline  of  the  local  wo 
1 enjoy  watching  them  most  when  I am  tiri 
tightest  deadlines.  It  removes  the  weight  of  stres 
my  thoughts  on  track. 


The  provinces  ofbirds  seem  boundless.  “Free  as  a bird,”  the  \ 

saying  goes.  Winter  birds  are  very  active  as  they  eke  out  an  \ 
existence  from  the  leftovers  of  autumn’s  bounty.  At  times,  their 
world  seems  a free-for-all,  especially  around  bird  feeders,  but  1 have  seen 
diagrams  of  the  strict  territories  that  some  suburban  birds  adhere  to  and  I was  astounded. 
This  past  summer  1 discovered  a distinct  territorial  line  of  two  nesting  robins  just  south 
of  a clothesline  pole.  If  either  of  the  male  robins  strayed  beyond  that  line,  terrible  fights 
broke  out.  But  sometimes  they  hopped  along  peacefully,  less  than  a yard  apart,  the  line 
obviously  between  them. 

Each  winter  day,  about  mid-morning  after  the  sun  gains  some  strength,  I evict  the  dogs 
from  the  wing  chair  by  the  window  to  watch  birds.  There  is  a certain  bare  knob  on  the 
big  pine  tree  out  back,  and  the  branch  turns  downward  at  this  point.  This  is  a favorite 
place  for  birds  to  sun,  and  I have  done  many  portraits  of  birds  resting  at  that  spot.  They 
are  like  models  come  to  the  artist’s  studio  to  have  their  likenesses  painted.  So  far  I have 
drawn  several  blue  jays  (the  handsomest  bird),  a crow  (who  assumed  a dynamic  pose), 
chickadees  (fidgety  models),  house  finches  (ditto),  three  doves  (all  at  once),  two 
cardinals  (male  and  female)  and  a rather  vain-looking  mockingbird.  We  share  this  studio 
each  day,  me  at  the  seat  by  the  windov/,  the  bird-models  in  the  seat  on  the  branch.  They 
remain  briefly  in  the  sun,  then  move  on  into  their  free  society.  I hold  their  sparkling 
images  in  my  mind  for  a while,  and  for  a while  longer  with  graphite  on  paper. 

I like  big  rocks.  As  kids,  we  enjoyed  climbing  them,  and  I have  stood  watch  from  atop 
them  for  deer  and  bear.  I include  bits  and  pieces  of  escarpments  in  many  of  my  illustrations 
and  ofteia  use  the  dynamic,  lichen-covered  forms  to  serve  as  part  of  the  settings  when 
painting  various  types  of  wildlife.  I like  the  way  some  trees  and  shrubs  take  hold  and  grow 
atop  boulders,  their  roots  traveling  through  cracks  and  crevices  seeking  purchase  in  the 
soil  far  below. 

While  turkey  hunting  I climb  atop  a ten-foot  high  boulder  to  eat  lunch.  It  is  a beautiful 
still  day,  and  very  quiet.  I hear  a slight  rustling  over  the  side  of  the  boulder  and  peer  over 
the  edge.  A small  ledge,  about  three  inches  deep  and  four  feet  wide  protrudes  outwards, 
and  I see  a leaf  move  and  hear  the  squeaks  of  a mouse. 

Climbing  down  off  the  rock,  I walk  around  to  the  ledge,  which  is  at  eye  level.  In  this 
vast  forest  here  is  a creature  whose  province  today  is  this  Lilliputian  garden  on  the  face 
of  this  great  stone.  Enough  soil  has  accumulated  on  the  ledge  for  ferns  to  sprout  and  moss 
to  grow.  Falling  leaves  and  twigs  gather  here  and  the  occasional  acorn.  I begin  to  lift 
leaves,  hoping  to  see  the  mouse,  hut  all  I find  is  a snail.  Once  again  I am  struck  by  one 


of  nature’s  stunning  contrasts.  The 
mouse  and  snail  and  fern  and 
^ moss,  all  but  a single  breath 


of  life  upon  the  great  boul- 
der as  fleeting  as  a sudden 
vapor  upon  a window. 
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For  the  grouse  or  turkey  hunter  nothing  is  more  exciting  than 
exploring  a new  woods  and  observing  a deep  hollow  choked  to  the 
hrim  with  wild  grape  tangles.  To  me,  it  is  the  most  heautilul  place 
on  earth,  hut  to  some  nonhunters  it  may  appear  to  he  quite  the 
oppcasite.  Think  of  it:  a rainy  and  misty  November  day  in  a 
melancholy  place  where  dark,  thick  vines  weigh  down  the 
treetops  and  light  barely  creeps  in.  Where  all  is  twisted  and 
contorted  and  eerie  — like  a movie  set  for  a black  and 
white  horror  film. 

We  hunted  in  such  a place  today;  Bill,  Dave,  his  dog 
Kate,  and  me,  on  a game  lands  in  the  southwest  cornet  of  the 
state.  We  really  came  into  the  birds,  23  flushes,  with  several  points, 
and  two  birds  taken.  We  dubbed  this  covert,  somewhat  irreverently, 
“the  chickenhouse”  because  of  the  preponderance  of  birds.  Bill  had  hunted 
grouse  only  once  before  and  never  killed  one.  He  is  a wonderful  shot  on  doves  and  ducks, 
but  the  grouse  had  really  put  the  zap  on  his  head.  Bill  missed  many  birds,  and  1 told  him 
that  once  he  bagged  one,  things  would  settle  down  and  his  shooting  eye  would  return. 

Finally,  a high-flying  grouse,  flushed  from  above  by  Dave  and  flying  like  a duck,  fell 
to  Bill’s  quick  shot.  Then  1 instructed  him  what  he  must  do  next.  Take  the  bird  home, 
pluck  every  feather  from  it  one  at  a time,  cook  it  and  eat  every  bit  of  it,  sharing  it  with 
no  one.  Here,  in  this  dark  and  peculiar  province  1 instructed  him,  using  the  voice  of  the 
old  gypsy  women  who  instructed  Lon  Chaney  Jr.  on  how  tea  rid  himself  of  the  curse  of  the 
werewolf.  It  is  the  only  thing  a bird  hunter  can  do  to  rid  himself  of  the  bane  of  the 
wingshooter’s  curse. 

The  leaves  cling  tenaciously  this  fall.  The  normally  somber 
hillsides  of  November  are  lit  up  with  cadmium  yellow 
maples  that  glow  on  the  hillsides  like  Chinese  lan- 
terns strung  on  sampans  along  the  Yangtze. 
Today,  Ben  takes  me  tea  his  favearite  woods  tea 
hunt  turkeys.  It  is  raining  and  cold 
and  the  canly  heat  in  the 
woods  is  the  fire  in  the 
eyes  eaf  the  three  bucks 
we  see  as  they  feallow  the 
choreeagraph  eaf  the  rut.  Even  to- 
wards lunchtime,  the  turkeys  are  still  on 
roost,  scattered  in  singles  throughout  the  trees,  and  we  just  can’t  get  them  busted  up.  But 
this  is  no  consequence,  because  1 finally  get  to  hunt  with  Ben  in  his  favearite  place,  and 
he  shows  it  off  to  me  in  the  way  a kid  might  show  another  his  own  backyard.  We  set  up 
along  a blowdown  on  the  lip  of  a deep  ravine  tea  listen.  Ben  had  killed  a big  geahhler  from 
this  very  spot,  and  1 could  tell  it  was  a special  place  tea  him.  As  we  listened,  1 neated  how 
Ben  really  looked  as  if  he  belonged  here. 

Later,  thinking  of  this,  1 realized  that  it  is  wreang  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  true 
province  of  all  people  lies  only  within  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  neat  in  those  wild 
places  where  we  are  only  occasional  visitors.  For  some  it  may  actually  he  the  opposite. 

Next  fall,  when  you  arrive  at  your  favorite  stomping  grounds  and  inhale  the  first  heady 
scent  of  autumn,  you  will  feel  as  if  you’ve  finally  arrived,  after  a Lang  journey  within  or 
without,  home  again. 
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My  Unlucky  3-Point 

By  Wanda  Wilson 


The  alarm  sounded  at  4:30.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  on  this  long- 
awaited  first  day  of  buck  season.  Un- 
like most  people,  the  reason  1 was  so 
excited  was  not  because  of  hunting, 
but  because  1 was  responsible  for  pre- 
paring a hunters’  breakfast  for  my 
brothers  and  a special  guest,  my  boy- 
friend. 1 seemed  to  shake  off  any  wea- 
riness 1 felt  as  1 stumbled  into  the 
bathroom  for  an  attempt  to  make  my- 
self appear  awake  and  completely  re- 
freshed. 

After  getting  dressed  and  drying 
my  hair,  I quickly  grabbed  my  heated 
curling  iron  to  add  a few  needed  curls. 
1 was  thinking  about  the  arrival  of  my 
boyfriend,  Steve,  and  in  my  haste  1 
placed  the  curling  iron  too  close  and 
burned  my  head.  Grumbling  and 
moaning,  1 finished  my  hair  and  ven- 
tured to  the  kitchen  to  begin  break- 
fast. 

1 planned  to  impress  Steve  by  pre- 
paring his  favorite:  bacon  and  eggs.  As 
1 finished  pouring  the  last  glass  of 


orange  juice,  the  door  opened  and  Steve 
stepped  inside.  Any  fatigue  1 felt  earlier 
quickly  evaporated  when  he  walked  over 
to  me,  smiled  and  gently  kissed  me.  He  sat 
down  and  took  no  more  than  1 0 minutes  to 
devour  the  breakfast  1 had  prepared.  1 knew 
at  this  moment  the  feelings  I felt  were 
nothing  compared  to  his  anticipation.  As 
he  walked  out  the  door,  1 felt  a rush  of 
excitement  for  him,  and  wondered  what 
this  opening  day  had  in  store  for  him. 
Pulling  myself  from  my  daydream,  1 real- 
ized it  was  time  for  me  to  head  off  to  work. 

Upon  arrival,  my  mood  was  light  and 
carefree.  The  early  morning  burn  on  my 
head  was  the  only  thing  that  would  stop  me 
from  having  a flawless  day,  or  so  1 thought. 
As  1 neared  my  desk,  I viewed  a pile  of 
papers  to  be  completed.  1 realized  this  would 
be  a busy  day,  but  1 was  determined  to  fulfill 
my  obligation.  Then,  near  the  end  of  the 
day,  just  when  1 had  completed  all  of  my 
work,  my  boss  handed  me  a last-minute 
project  to  complete.  Normally  1 would  have 
welcomed  the  work.  On  this  particular  day, 
however,  all  my  thoughts  centered  around 
getting  home  to  learn  about 
Steve’s  day  in  the  woods.  An 
hour  later,  exhausted,  1 glanced 
out  the  window  and  noticed 
how  dark  it  was.  Steve  and  my 
brothers  were  probably  home 
by  now.  1 scooped  up  my  pock- 
etbook  and  rushed  out  the  door. 

Normally,  it  takes  about  15 
minutes  to  get  home.  Descend- 

THE  OFFICER  solemnly  said, 
"May  I please  see  your  driver's 
license  and  registration  card? 
Do  you  realize  you  were 
exceeding  the  speed  limit?" 
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ing  Cemetery  Hill,  1 glanced  in  my  rear- 
view mirror  and  noticed  a police  cruiser 
parked  off  to  the  right.  Instantly  1 felt  panic 
swarm  through  me  as  1 realized  1 was  defi- 
nitely exceeding  the  speed  limit.  The  po- 
lice officer  slowly  pulled  onto  the  highway 
behind  me.  He  followed  me  for  a mile 
before  turning  on  his  lights  and  sounding 
his  siren.  1 immediately  pulled  over.  As  the 
officer  approached,  1 opened  the  window 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  apologetic  eyes. 

The  officer  solemnly  said,  “May  1 please 
see  your  driver’s  license  and  registration 
card?  Do  you  realize  you  were  exceeding 
the  speed  limit?” 


STEVE'S  buck  was  hanging  in  the 
garage.  It  took  him  all  day  to  get  the  4- 
pointer,  but  it  took  only  five  minutes 
for  my  3-point  . . . 

Not  answering,  1 began  to  gather 
the  information.  At  this  point  several 
mixed  emotions  rushed  through  me, 
hut  the  dominant  feeling  was  the  urge 
to  cry.  Handing  the  information  to  the 
officer,  1 watched  him  return  to  his 
cruiser. 

Upon  returning  to  my  car,  he  said, 
“You  were  traveling  51  mph  in  a 35 
mph  zone;  I’m  fining  you  $8 1 , and  you 
will  receive  a letter  in  the  mail  regard- 
ing the  three  points  that  will  he  as- 
signed to  your  driving  record.”  Finally, 
after  taking  up  20  minutes  of  my  time, 
he  instructed  me  to  leave  and  drive 
safely. 

1 cautiously  continued  my  journey 
home,  not  quite  as  upbeat  as  before. 
My  haste  had  gained  me  nothing  but  a 
speeding  ticket  and  three  points  on  my 
driving  record.  1 was  relieved  to  see 
Steve’s  truck  in  my  driveway  and  three 
deer  hanging  in  the  garage.  Steve  came 
out  to  greet  me.  “I’ve  been  waiting  for 
you.  Where  have  you  been?” 

“Working  late  again,”  1 replied. 
Changing  the  subject  1 asked,  “Which 
buck  is  yours?” 

“1  got  the  4-point,”  Steve  answered. 

It  took  him  all  day  to  get  four  points, 
1 thought,  but  it  took  me  only  five 
minutes  to  get  three!  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Joe  Mattock 

A LIVING  LINK  to  the  wilderness  areas  of  the  state,  the  snowshoe  hare  remains  one  of 
our  most  fascinating  animals,  as  it  changes  into  a white  winter  coat  by  this  time  of  year. 
Although  there  are  huntable  pockets  of  snowshoes  in  some  northcentral  and  southcentral 
counties,  the  Pocono  region  is  by  far  the  best  area  to  bag  a brace  of  hares.  Snowshoes 
generally  inhabit  swamplands  adjacent  to  mixed  hemlock  and  deciduous  forests.  Give 
snowshoe  hare  hunting  a try.  The  hunting  can  be  challenging  for  sure,  especially  for  those 
who  have  large,  long-ranging  hounds  with  the  stamina  it  takes  to  bring  a snowshoe  around. 
For  many  hunters,  though,  just  the  excitment  of  being  in  the  lair  of  the  “white  ghost”  is 
enough. 
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Christmas  Bonus 


T WAS  too  good  to  be  true. 

Lee  Ercolani  and  I had  just  descended 
from  a laurel-choked  Tioga  County  hill. 
The  only  ballast  in  our  game  vests  was  the 
heavy  weight  of  defeat,  and  the  truck  ap- 
peared as  a distant  dot  against  the  glaciated 
terrain  of  the  north  country.  W ith  recent 
memories  of  roaring  grouse  flushing  be- 
hind thick  cover,  we  began  the  long,  van- 
quished trudge  back. 

“Look,”  Lee  grabbed  my  arm  and  hissed 
excitedly.  “Are  those  pheasants?” 

I blinked  to  clear  failure-shrouded  eyes. 
Sure  enough,  there  were  six  or  seven  brown 
hens  scuttling  into  a fencerow  halfway  to 
our  vehicle.  ( Hen  pheasants  are  legal  game 
in  Pennsylvania’s  northern  tier  during  the 
late  small  game  season.)  Unfortunately, 
the  thicket  they  entered  was  on  an  adjoin- 
ing property. 

Undeterred,  Lee  and  1 covered  the  dis- 
tance to  the  truck  in  record  time  and  were 
soon  knocking  on  the  weathered  door  of 
the  landowner’s  farmhouse.  The  owner 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  at  the  wind- 
raked  brush  we  had  just  asked  to  hunt. 

“1  guess  so,”  he  replied  to  our  query,  “but 
what  do  you  expect  to  find  there?” 

“Pheasants,”  Lee  blurted  out. 

“Pheasants!”  The  farmer  looked  at  us 
with  new-found  incredulity.  It  was  as  if  my 
friend  had  just  revealed  that  we  wanted  to 
set  up  a UFO  monitoring  station  in  his 
field.  “Well,”  he  said  with  a laugh,  “good 
luck.” 

We  were  set  up  in  no  time,  with  Lee 
pushing  the  strip  towards  me.  Our  hearts 
were  pumping  in  anticipation.  No  thick 


brush  for  these  birds  to  hide  behind. 
No  sir.  Just  miles  of  open  field.  Our 
luck  was,  we  were  sure,  about  to  change. 
And  it  did,  but  not  like  we  had  hoped. 
In  true  “you  can’t  trust  a pheasant” 
fashion,  the  birds  pulled  several  sneaky 
tricks. 

Two  helicoptered  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  thicket,  well  out  of  ba- 
zooka, let  alone  12-gauge,  range.  An- 
other pair  snuck  out  the  sides  of  the 
cover  and  raced  across  the  miles  of 
open  field,  becoming  small,  dark  pin- 
points before  they  flew  to  a distant 
crop  belt. 

But  two  didn’t.  No,  two  birds  crept 
to  the  end  of  the  brush,  held,  and 
waited  for  Lee  to  nearly  step  on  them 
before  they  flushed.  After  the  half- 
visible  grouse  we  were  accustomed  to 
seeing,  the  birds  were  easy  marks,  and 
we  collected  the  double. 

As  the  shots  rolled  off  the  Tioga 
County  highlands  we  saw  the  farmer 
standing  at  his  worn  doorway.  We 
hefted  the  hens  and  he  smiled  and 
waved.  Soon,  we  were  once  again  on 
his  doorstep  admiring  the  birds.  The 
farmer  looked  over  our  shoulders  at  his 
field  with  new  interest.  “Pheasants,” 
he  said,  shaking  his  head  with  the 
wonder  of  it  all.  “Well,  thanks,  hoys,” 
he  said,  holding  the  bird  we  had  just 
given  him.  “This  is  a real  nice  bonus.” 

It  certainly  is.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion releases  pheasants  throughout  the 
northern  tier  to  provide  additional 
recreation  for  late  season  hunters. 


By  Jack  Rodgers 
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(Note  the  pheasant  hunting  area  map 
on  page  13  ot  the  Hwiting  & Trapping 
Digest.)  Late  season  releases  are  made 
in  the  northern  regions  where  there’s 
late  season  pheasant  hunting.  And, 
tor  the  most  part,  it’s  hens  that  are 
released  at  this  time.  Traditionally, 
hens  had  been  released  in  the  spring, 
in  hopes  of  enhancing  natural  repro- 
duction. But,  holding  the  birds  later 
into  the  year  costs  money,  so  to  hold 
down  expenses  many  are  released  in 
the  winter,”  to  provide  recreation  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season. 

While  Lee  and  1 don’t  always  target 
pheasants  in  our  late  season  forays  to 
the  northern  uplands,  we  never  over- 
look the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Some- 
times, as  with  the  fencerow  pheasants, 
the  birds  have  literally  saved  us  on 
slow  days.  On  others,  they  provide  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  winter  small 
game  menu. 

Such  was  the  case  last  December  as 
Lee  and  1 once  again  found  ourselves 
leaning  into  the  teeth  of  a Tioga 
County  gale.  It  was  cold  and  snowy, 
and  1 was  wondering  just  what  1 was 
doing,  mucking  around  the  edges  of  a 


sodden,  forlorn  looking  cornfield. 

“Are  you  sure  he  said  pheasants,”  1 asked 
my  partner  again.  Above  the  flooded  fields 
I could  see  a sapling  choked  sidehill  through 
the  blowing  flurries.  I knew  there  were 
grouse  on  the  hill,  and  was  certain  that  this 
late  season  pheasant  hunt  was  a wild  goose 
chase.  I’m  sure  the  farmer  who  had  just 
given  us  permission  thought  he  saw  some 
pheasants,  but  . . . 

“Hey,”  Lee  interrupted  me  in  mid-stride, 
“I’ve  got  tracks.” 

“What?”  I said  in  disbelief.  “Pheasant 
tracks?” 

Sure  enough,  there  they  were,  in  the 
snow,  as  out  of  place  to  our  eyes  as  a 
December  daffodil.  No  doubt  about  it;  they 
were  pheasant  tracks,  a single  set  leading 
into  a weedy  bottom.  Lee  and  I got  hack 
into  the  brush  with  renewed  vigor.  The 
agricultural  terrain  did  look  like  pheasant 
country,  and  searching  for  such  habitat  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  locating  late  season 
pheasants.  The  Game  Commission  makes 
a point  of  stocking  birds  on  game  lands  and 
Farm-Game  properties  that  have  the  most 
suitable  cover. 

The  farm  we  were  exploring  certainly 
met  the  criteria.  About  a third  of  the  way 
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down  the  strip,  our  quest  was  rewarded. 
W ings  thrashed  out  of  a blowdown  shrouded 
in  dead  foxtail,  and  a brown  form  launched 
skyward.  In  a flash  Lee  and  1 tracked  the 
hen  and  fired  simultaneously.  With  un- 
usual good  fortune,  our  shots  connected, 
and  the  bird  landed  with  a soggy  thump  in 
the  snow. 

We  stood  there  in  the  frigid  winter  air 
and  stroked  the  feathers  of  the  post-Christ- 
mas  gift.  We  decided  to  leave  the  rest  of  the 
pheasants  on  the  farm  in  peace.  One  was 
enough,  and  even  though  the  pheasants 
were  released  to  he  hunted,  the  thought 
that  some  might  survive  to  provide  enjoy- 
ment on  a future  date  won  out.  T uming,  we 
headed  uphill  through  the  falling  snow  for 
the  hills. 

The  knob  we  reached  was  textbook 
grouse  cover.  Small  saplings  struggled  sky- 
ward through  the  deadfalls  of  a slashing. 
Teaberry  appeared  in  the  rare  bare  patches 
of  earth,  and  the  snow  was  laced  with 
grouse  tracks.  1 had  barely  entered  the 
woods  when  1 heard  a grouse  flush  near  Lee. 
A shot,  then  silence.  1 peered  through  the 
brush  to  see  Lee  dejectedly  retrieving  his 
empty.  The  look  on  his  face  told  the  story. 

“It  was  walking  right  in  front  of  me,”  he 
began.  “1  took  a step  to  flush  it  and  . . .” 
Vroom.  His  words  were  drowned  out  hy 
another  flushing  grouse.  And  another.  And 
another.  The  last  was  followed  hy  three 
quick  shots  from  Lee’s  20-gauge.  Lee  is  one 
of  those  rare  people  who  can  actually  get  off 
three  shots  at  a departing  ruff.  This  one, 
however,  also  escaped  unscathed. 

After  concealing  my  concern  for  his 
battered  ego  with  a display  of  excessive 
mirth,  we  moved  forward.  A gray  form 
scuttled  out  of  a deadfall.  The  grouse  had 
just  flushed  low  over  a brushpile  when  a 
load  of  6s  from  my  Remington  870  caught 
up  to  it.  It  was  a young  bird,  and  Lee  and  1 
sat  on  a moss-covered  drumming  log  to 
admire  it.  Our  hands  were  shaking  from  all 
the  excitement. 

“Can  you  believe  this?”  he  asked,  voice 
quivering.  1 shook  my  head  no.  TTie  coveys 


of  grouse  were  more  reminiscent  ot  an 
October  afternoon,  before  the  rigors 
of  autumn  and  fall  flights  had  spread 
the  ruffs  out.  It  had  already  been  a 
storybook  hunt.  But  there  was  more  to 
come.  Following  the  flushes  we  humped 
singles.  Lee  missed  two  shots  at  a bird 
as  it  clipped  across  a powerline,  and  1 
distinguished  myself  hy  missing  an  easy 
chance  at  another. 

And  then  we  came  to  the  posters. 
Bright,  yellow  POSTED  signs;  glow- 
ing in  the  gloom  of  the  afternoi")!!.  Lee 
and  1 inquired  about  bird  hunting  to  a 
young  man  on  an  ATV,  but  he  shook 
his  head  and  said  no.  Our  hunt  on  this 
ridge  was  over.  Fortunately,  there  were 
many  such  hillsides  in  the  area.  A 
short  drive  found  us  again  thigh  deep 
in  brambles.  This  time  we  had  to  pen- 
etrate even  deeper  into  the  forest  be- 
fore we  made  contact  with  the  birds. 

An  edge  of  beeches  and  hemlocks 
looked  too  birdy  to  be  barren,  and  it 
wasn’t.  The  first  grouse  launched  out 
of  the  top  of  the  conifers,  showering 
snow  and  twigs  on  two  frustrated  grouse 
hunters,  then  others  followed.  We  had 
played  this  game  before  with  similar 
results.  Fortunately,  one  bird  was  for- 
aging on  the  ground  and  Lee  flushed  it 
right  towards  me. 

“Jack!”  he  yelled.  “Right  at  you!” 

1 can  still  see  that  bird.  It  was  one  of 
those  silver-phase  birds  that  seem  more 
common  in  northern  Pennsylvania, 
its  form  virtually  gleaming  in  the  murk 
of  the  hemlocks.  It  soared  closer,  saw 
me  and  flared  away,  the  crest  on  top  of 
its  head  erect  and  its  dark  eye  shining. 
The  muzzle  swung  through,  and  at  the 
shot,  it  folded  into  a deadfall. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  inten- 
sified your  senses  become  in  such  mo- 
ments? No  pen  or  keyboard  can  do 
justice  to  those  experiences,  and  per- 
haps no  writer  can  as  well.  You  are 
aware  of  everything;  the  intensity  of 
the  silence,  the  remarkably  pungent 
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scent  of  gunpowder,  even  the  last  feath- 
ers  sifting  earthward,  ticking  off 
branches  like  snow  flakes  on  a still 
afternoon.  Anyone  who  doubts  that 
you  can  hear  feathers  falling  from  a 
downed  grouse  in  a winter  Tioga 
County  hemlock  thicket  has  obviously 
never  been  there,  and  maybe  shouldn’t 
he  anyway. 

“Get  ’em,”  Lee  asked  softly. 

“Yeah,”  1 answered.  “Come  see.” 

We  pulled  the  bird  from  the 
branches,  the  black  line  unbroken 


dam  and  somersaulted  as  Lee  connected. 
My  buddy  was  already  hurrying  forward  to 
claim  his  prize  before  1 even  heard  the  shot. 

We  knew  there  were  more  birds  hiding 
along  the  edge  of  the  hemlocks;  their  tracks 
betrayed  their  presence.  But  we  had  had 
enough.  Our  day  was  complete.  Our  late 
season  forays  don’t  always  work  out  this 
well,  nor  would  we  expect  or  even  want 
them  to.  But  by  following  traditional  hunt- 
ing  techniques  you  can  increase  the  odds 
for  a Christmas  bonus  of  your  own. 

Contact  the  Game  Commission  region 


across  its  broad  fan.  Lee  and  1 stroked 
its  feathers  and  admired  it  as  we  always 
do.  It  was  a big  bird,  dwarfing  the 
youngster  1 had  bagged  earlier,  and 
rivaling  the  hen  pheasant  in  Lee’s 
pouch. 

One  last  piece  of  cover  remained 
before  we  would  break  out  into  a pas- 
ture. Thick  brush  ran  along  the  sides  of 
a dry  pond  along  the  hemlocks,  and 
my  partner  felt  that  some  of  the  grouse 
that  had  flushed  wildly  from  the  tree- 
tops  might  have  settled  here.  1 stood 
off  to  the  side  and  watched  from  afar. 
As  it  turned  out,  1 had  a ringside  seat. 
One  grouse  flushed  quickly  over  the 
lip  of  the  pond,  preventing  Lee  from 
getting  a shot.  He  pushed  forward,  gun 
at  the  ready. 

From  my  distant  viewpoint  I saw 
the  bird  come  out  before  the  sound  of 
its  flush  reached  me.  The  ruff  roared 
across  what  used  to  be  the  floor  of  the 


covering  the  area  you  intend  to  hunt  for 
information  about  where  pheasants  might 
he  found  in  the  late  season.  Or  concentrate 
on  game  lands  managed  for  farm  game  or 
Farm-Game  properties  that  have  suitable 
agricultural  land  for  pheasants.  Some  north- 
ern game  lands  will  provide  good  pheasant 
habitat  in  the  lowlands,  with  abundant 
grouse  cover  on  adjacent  ridges.  A phone 
call  or,  even  better,  a little  exploration  on 
your  own,  can  pay  big  dividends  in  the  late 
season. 

The  late  season  small  game  hunting  in 
the  north  country  can  provide  practically 
every  type  of  experience  possible  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Whether  you  choose  to  tramp  the 
edges  of  cropfields  or  hike  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  hunt  in  the  snow  or  hare  ground,  the 
choice  is  yours.  And  through  the  generos- 
ity of  local  landowners  and  late  season 
pheasant  releases,  there  are,  thankfully, 
plenty  of  “upland  presents”  remaining  af- 
ter Ghristmas.  □ 
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Fast  Learners 

Allegheny  — While  patrolling  SGL 
203  on  the  opening  day  of  small  game 
season,  Deputy  Dick  Gonzales  and  1 were 
discussing  what  impact  we  have  on  young- 
sters at  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  classes.  The 
first  group  of  hunters  we  checked  included 
a couple  of  youngsters,  and  one  fellow 
quickly  spoke  up,  “Hey,  weren’t  you  guys  at 
my  hunter  safety  course  last  month?”  1 
guess  they  remember  more  than  we  think. 

— WCO  Epwarp  3.  Steffan,  Wexforp 

Product  of  Management 

Potter  — Steve  Baker  killed  an  8-point 
buck  during  archery  season  that  field- 
dressed  at  196  pounds.  Deer  this  large  are 
becoming  more  common  here  because  the 
overwintering  deer  herd  is  near  what  the 
habitat  can  support. 

— WCO  William  C.  Pagosta, 
COUPERSPORT 

Meals  on  Wheels 

Erie  — While  stocking  pheasants  be- 
fore small  game  season,  1 had  just  opened  a 
crate  and  let  five  birds  out  when  a hawk 
flew  from  the  woods  and  knocked  a pheas- 
ant from  the  air  before  it  got  50  yards  from 
the  truck. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McCean 

Helping  Hands 

The  Waymart  Correctional  Institute’s 
community  work  force  recently  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  working  at  SGL  180  near 
Shohola  Ealls.  Working  with  the  Food  & 
Cover  Corps  they  replaced  the  timber  steps 
at  the  falls,  put  in  water  bars  on  the  trail, 
removed  protruding  rocks  and  roots  from 
the  surface,  removed  brush  from  viewing 
areas,  and  treated  picnic  tables  and  rail 
fencing  with  preservative.  Without  their 
help  much  of  this  couldn’t  be  done. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufsri,  Damascus 


Money  Doesn’t  Grow  on  Trees 

A land  manager  recently  told  me  that  ol 
50  apple  trees  he  had  planted  on  a plot  in 
the  last  two  years,  44  had  been  stolen.  In 
addition,  some  of  these  thieves  destroyed 
gates,  stole  stakes  and  fence,  and  even  the 
gravel  around  the  trees.  Maybe  we  should 
attach  a note  to  newly  planted  trees  that 
reads,  “Dear  Thief,  please  leave  this  apple 
tree  alone.  Instead,  here’s  a check  for  $6  to 
buy  one  of  your  own.”  Sadly,  the  wildlife, 
sportsmen  and  the  Commission  would  all 
benefit  much  more  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

— PGC  Hyprogeologist  Dill 
Cafouillez,  Harrisburg 


Right  Thought,  Wrong  Solution 

Bradford  — Jack  Huffman  of  Canton 
spent  a day  taking  students  through  a 
Hunter-Ed  obstacle  course.  One  station 
had  several  turkey  silhouettes  placed  close 
together,  and  one  student  told  Jack  that  he 
would  shoot  in  a hunting  situation.  Jack 
told  the  youngster  that  if  he  shot,  he  would 
get  more  than  one  turkey.  The  student 
quickly  replied,  “Well,  I’d  give  one  to  the 
farmer.” 

— WCO  William  A.  Dower,  Troy 
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Eagle  of  a Different  Feather 

Monroe  — A customer  in  a grocery 
store  overheard  an  employee  talking  about 
her  boyfriend  shooting  an  eagle.  The  em- 
ployee said,  “It  was  a once  in  a lifetime 
opportunity,  and  he  was  very  proud  of 
himself.”  The  customer  was  amazed  that 
anyone  involved  in  such  a crime  would 
actually  brag  about  it  in  public,  so  she 
quickly  relayed  the  information  to  the  re- 
gion office,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  interview  the  employee.  She  claimed 
her  boyfriend  was  an  honest,  decent  man 
and  an  ethical  hunter  who  would  never 
think  of  killing  an  eagle.  The  lady  signed  a 
consent  search  form  and  took  us  directly  to 
the  room  where  her  boyfriend  stores  his 
hunting  gear.  Special  Agent  Anderson  of 
the  USFWS  and  I were  searching  through 
a bag  of  hunting  clothing,  looking  for  blood 
or  feathers,  when  the  woman  exclaimed, 
“Oh  my  goodness,  he  did  shoot  an  eagle!” 
1 wheeled  around  to  see  the  woman  clutch- 
ing a hag  of  golf  clubs.  Seems  the  eagle  he 
had  shot  was  on  the  lO'*'  hole  at  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Golf  Club. 

— WCO  Randy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 

Trick  or  Treat 

Bucks  — While  traveling  down  a coun- 
try road  Deputy  Jessie  Howe  and  1 noticed 
a large  deer  hanging  in  a barn.  Deciding  to 
check  the  successful  archer,  we  pulled  into 
the  driveway  and  got  quite  a surprise.  A 
Halloween  party  was  in  progress,  and  what 
we  thought  was  a deer  turned  out  to  he  a 
“ghost”  hanging  from  the  rafters.  I wonder 
if  we  wcMi  the  ptize  fot  best  costumes? 

— WCO  Christopher  3.  Grudi, 
Quakertown 

Grouchy  Gobbler 

Northumberland  — 1 stopped  traffic  on 
a busy  highway  here,  to  let  a flock  of  tutkeys 
cross,  only  to  have  a gobhlet  charge  me. 
Maybe  self-defense  training  should  include 
“turkey  attacks.” 

— WCO  James  M.  Razakavage, 

Mount  Carmel 


Stock  in  “Ma  Sell” 

For  two  months  I logged  my  phone  calls 
and  noted  the  time  spent  on  each  call. 
Despite  our  dispatchers  screening  most  calls, 
1 averaged  245  phone  calls  per  month  at 
four  minutes  and  20  seconds  per  call.  For 
the  year  I handled  2,940  phone  calls,  spend- 
ing 207  hours. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldsdoro 


Dauphin  — While  stocking  pheasants, 
Deputy  Dan  Hall  couldn’t  figure  out  why 
birds  weren’t  coming  out  of  the  crates  after 
the  doors  were  opened.  After  a few  minutes 
Dan  peered  into  the  crates  and  noticed 
they  were  empty.  It  seems,  in  his  haste,  Dan 
had  loaded  crates  from  the  stack  of  empties 
left  from  a prior  stocking  trip. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Grantville 

“Oh  No  You  Don’t” 

My  in-laws  were  watching  a flock  of 
turkeys  when  a large  bird  suddenly  swooped 
down  and  grabbed  one  of  the  younger  birds. 
It  was  unable  to  lift  off  with  it,  though,  and 
two  adult  turkeys  immediately  began  pum- 
meling  the  predator  with  their  legs  and 
wings,  and  succeeded  in  chasing  it  away. 
My  relatives  were  unable  to  identify  the 
bird  of  prey,  but  from  their  description  I 
suspect  it  may  have  been  a golden  eagle. 

— LMO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 
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Non  Smoking  Section 

Susquehanna  — Deputy  BobNewhart 
went  to  Florida,  and  while  fishing  he  opened 
a pack  of  cigars,  lit  one,  and  placed  the  pack 
by  his  side.  To  his  surprise,  a raven  flew 
down  and  snatched  the  cigars. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 

Not  Sad 

Bill  Cousins  of  Huntingdon  took  his  13- 
year-old  son  Matthew  squirrel  hunting  on 
the  first  day  of  the  season,  and  soon  after  4 
o’clock  Matt  had  his  limit.  With  no  delay. 
Bill  and  Matt  got  their  archery  equipment 
and  headed  hack  to  the  woods,  and  within 
only  minutes  Bill  dropped  a deer.  When 
the  two  Cousins  returned  home  that  day, 
they  each  had  their  own  type  of  limit. 

— Donald  Garner,  IBS,  5CR0 

Full  Day  Afield 

Mercer  — Late  on  the  opening  day  of 
small  game  season  1 checked  a group  of  five 
hunters  who  were  thoroughly  soaked  from 
the  all-day  rain.  1 asked  how  they  were 
doing  and  their  response  was  “great ! ’’  They 
and  their  beagles  had  hunted  all  day  and 
they  had  a lot  of  chases,  hut  got  only  one 
rabbit.  It  was  refreshing  to  talk  to  guys  who 
truly  enjoyed  the  hunt  and  valued  the  time 
afield  despite  the  amount  of  game  in  the 
bag. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 


No  River  Wide  Enough 

Montgomery  — Deputy  Paul  Hallman 
and  1 watched  a gray  squirrel  swim  across 
the  Schuylkill  River  from  the  Chester 
County  side  to  Montgomery  County.  Ap- 
parently the  squirrel  must  have  heard  that 
the  mast  crop  was  better  over  here. 

— WCO  Dill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Dedicated 

York  — After  nearly  20  years  with  the 
Game  Commission  1 thought  1 had  seen  it 
all,  hut  this  past  hunting  season,  1 checked 
a lady  neatly  dressed  in  hunting  attire  who 
quickly  brought  to  my  attention  her  finger- 
nails — they  were  painted  in  a camo  pat- 
tern. 

— WCO  L.C.  Foreman,  New  Freedom 


at  a Boy  Scout  meeting  and  asked  what 
type  of  music  the  Game  Commission  was 
playing  fot  problem  bears.  When  Roy  asked 
what  he  was  talking  about,  the  man  re- 
plied, “You  know,  you  guys  put  those 
Walkmans  on  your  problem  bears  to  mel- 
low them  out,  1 even  saw  one.”  When  Roy 
explained  that  we  put  radio  transmitter 
collars,  the  man  wouldn’t  believe  him.  He 
said  this  bear  was  a real  problem  until  we 
put  the  Walkman  on  it  and  now  it  was 
docile.  Educating  our  newer  Poconos  resi- 
dents about  bears  is  not  an  easy  chore. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 
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Showin’  Their  True  Colors 

Luzerne  — On  the  first  day  of  archery 
season  1 ran  across  a group  of  Boy  Scouts 
camping  along  the  Lehigh  River.  I learned 
they  come  here  every  year  from  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  As  I started  to 
leave,  one  youngster  said,  “Are  you  into 
the  eagles?”  Well,  1 told  him  about  the 
many  hald  and  golden  eagles  here,  hut  he 
only  looked  at  me  with  a puzzled  stare.  He 
said  “No,  not  those  eagles,  1 meant  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles.”  He  told  me  my  state 
car  was  “Eagle  Green,”  so  he  thought  1 was 
an  Eagle  fan.  1 hope  he  knows  1 was  kidding 
when  1 told  him  that  West  Virginia  conser- 
vation officers  drive  hlack  vehicles  with 
yellow  lettering  because  they’re  Steeler  fans. 

— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 

3ear  Creek 

Mistaken  Identification 

Elk  — A man  showed  up  at  my  door, 
handed  me  a hag  and  said  that  after  hearing 
something  hit  the  side  of  his  house  he 
discovered  a dead  Cooper’s  hawk.  Impressed 
that  he  would  he  able  to  identify  a Cooper’s 
hawk,  I looked  into  the  hag  and  found  a 
ruffed  grouse. 

— Richard  5.  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 


Mike  Panserof  found  a dead  armadillo 
lying  in  the  woods  just  east  of  Waterford. 
How  it  got  there  is  anybody’s  guess. 

— LMO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 


d>\q  Slip 

Blair  — We  were  finally  set:  12  state 
vehicles,  20  uniformed  officers,  each  in 
position  when  a vehicle  approached  slowly, 
spotlight  out  the  window.  The  suspect  we 
had  been  after  for  so  long  couldn’t  possibly 
get  away.  Or  so  we  thought.  The  night  was 
then  shattered  with  the  blood  curdling  wail 
of  a siren,  which  sent  our  suspect  roaring 
down  the  road.  It  turned  out  one  of  our 
officers  had  accidentally  stepped  on  his 
siren  button. 

— WCO  Al  Zellner,  Roaring  Spring 

Worth  the  Drive 

Despite  the  rainy  weather,  plenty  of 
hunters  were  af  ield  for  the  opening  of  regu- 
lar small  game  season.  Deputy  Brodbeck 
and  I met  a group  of  six  hunters  on  SGL 
249,  where  the  fellas  had  been  coming  for 
years.  Two  drove  up  from  Maryland,  one 
from  Virginia,  and  three  from  the  State 
College  area,  and  judging  from  our  conver- 
sation, they  all  had  a great  time. 

— LMO  Steven  M.  Spangler, 

East  Berlin 

It  Works  on  Deer  and  Dear 

Union  — Pete  Reher  from  Mifflinhurg 
watched  a flock  of  turkeys  line  up  wing-to- 
wing in  his  hay  field,  seemingly  putting  on 
a drive  for  insects.  He  said  the  whole  flock 
participated,  kept  the  line  straight  and 
moved  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 

No  Favor 

Perry  — The  hunting  season  was  not  a 
month  old  before  we  had  two  hunting 
accidents  here.  More  disturbing  is  that 
each  was  a self-inflicted  gunshot  wound 
involving  a young  hunter  whose  parents 
thought  they  were  doing  a favor  by  allow- 
ing him  to  go  hunting  unattended.  Hunters 
under  16  years  of  age  must  he  accompanied 
by  an  adult.  It’s  the  law  and  it  makes  good 
sense. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 
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Take-Out  Window 

McKean  — I was  conducting  a deputy 
meeting  at  Bob’s  Trading  Post  when  a hear 
discovered  a roadkilled  deer  on  the  rack  of 
Deputy  Mike  Williams’  truck.  The  bruin 
consumed  half  of  the  deer  just  outside  the 
restaurant,  while  we  consumed  stuffed 
chicken  breast  inside.  I’m  sure  glad  the 
bear  preferred  venison  over  chicken. 

— WCO  Len  GROSHEf;,  Smethfort 

Fur,  Fangs  and  Fury 

Wayne  — After  placing  the  noose  of 
my  snarepole  on  a hohcat  that  had  gotten 
caught  in  a fox  trap,  1 realized  1 had  a 
problem.  How  could  1 release  the  snarling 
cat  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field  without 
getting  slashed  to  ribbons?  1 placed  the 
handle  of  the  snarepole  through  the  win- 
dow of  my  truck  and  got  inside.  Mean- 
while, a couple  of  hecklers  showed  up  with 
a video  camera  and  began  chanting  some- 
thing about  “the  warden’’  being  afraid  of  a 
little  “putty”  cat.  As  1 released  the  tension 
on  the  noose,  the  cat,  realizing  it  had  re- 
gained its  freedom,  pounced  on  the  side  of 
the  truck  with  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  After 
venting  its  frustrations  on  my  truck,  the  cat 
bounded  off  into  a nearby  woodlot.  The 
episode  turned  out  fine,  though;  the  cat 
was  released  unharmed,  and  the  hecklers 
nearly  trampled  each  other  trying  to  get 
away. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Count  Your  Blessings 

Westmoreland  — This  past  archery 
season  Tom  Zaleski  showed  me  the  nice  8- 
point  he  got  on  SGL  42.  The  deer  was 
special  to  Tom  because  he  had  spent  the 
last  five  years  on  a dialysis  machine,  wait- 
ing for  a kidney  transplant  and  had  been 
unable  to  hunt.  Tom’s  long  wait  for  a 
kidney  ended  on  April  1 8,  and  his  first  time 
in  the  woods  resulted  in  his  fine  trophy. 
The  8-pointer  won’t  be  the  biggest  buck  1 
see  this  season,  but  1 don’t  think  I’ll  see  a 
happier  hunter. 

— WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi,  Ligonier 


Quick  Thinking 

Chester  — Deputy  Matt  Teehan  and  1 
were  investigating  a report  one  night  about 
persons  illegally  camping  on  game  lands, 
and  we  wanted  to  sneak  in  as  quietly  as 
possible.  The  site  was  some  distance  from 
the  road,  and  we  stealthily  walked  hack 
along  a trail,  hut  we  made  a wrong  turn  and 
soon  found  ourselves  crashing  through  the 
underbrush  and  hriars,  breaking  branches 
and  tripping  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees  — 
only  a few  feet  from  the  campsite.  We 
thought  we  had  tipped  the  campers  off,  but 
when  we  walked  into  the  campsite  one 
person  said,  “You  guys  must  he  ninjas  or 
something,  we  didn’t  even  hear  you  com- 
ing!” Matt  and  1 had  difficulty  keeping 
straight  faces  as  1 nonchalantly  explained 
that  such  skills  were  a routine  part  of  our 
training. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Wagontown 

Unsung  Heroes 

Fulton  — Our  deputies  don’t  begin  to 
get  the  credit  they  deserve  for  all  they  do. 
In  just  one  month,  one  deputy  picked  up 
more  than  50  roadkilled  deer,  another  trav- 
eled to  the  Southwest  Region  to  get  train- 
ing he  missed  here,  and  seven  officers  at- 
tended two  events  on  the  same  weekend.  If 
these  officers  were  paid  what  they’re  worth, 
none  of  us  could  begin  to  afford  a hunting 
license. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder, 

McConnellsburg 
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Putt  first  three-time  winner  of 
waterfowl  contest 


Gerald  putt  of  Boiimg 

Springs  captured  the  1998  Penn- 
sylvania waterfowl  fine  art  print  and 
stamp  contest,  becoming  the  first 
three-time  winner  in  the  history  of  the 
program.  Putt’s  1998  entry  featuring  a 
pair  of  wood  ducks  was  selected  from 
3 1 entries  submitted  for  judging  at  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo  last  Sep- 
tember. Putt  first  won  the  contest  in 
1991,  with  his  entry  featuring  a pair 
of  American  wigeons,  and  won  for  the 
second  time  in  1996,  with  a painting 
of  a pair  of  black  ducks. 

“To  win  the  Pennsylvania  contest 
three  times  was  a personal  goal,”  said 
Putt.  “The  fact  that  it  had  never  been 
done  before  made  it  special.  1 can  tell 
you  that  on  the  day  of  the  contest  I 


was  really  nervous,  more  so  than  1 had 
ever  been  in  the  past.” 

The  only  other  two-time  winner  in 
the  Pennsylvania  contest  is  Tom 
Hirata  (1990  &t  ’94).  The  late  Ned 
Smith  painted  the  1983  and  1985 
duck  stamp  prints  on  a commission 
basis.  In  fact.  Smith’s  1983  painting, 
the  first  in  the  state  series,  featured  a 
pair  of  wood  ducks  in  flight,  as  did  the 
1988  design  by  John  Heidersbach. 

“We  were  due  to  have  woodies  on 
the  duck  stamp  once  again,”  said  Putt. 
“The  scene  could  be  along  almost  any 
small  creek  in  Pennsylvania.  I tried  to 
illustrate  a place  where  woodies  like 
to  hang  out  in  the  shadows.  It’s  day- 
break, low  light  conditions.  The  back- 
ground tends  to  focus  the  eye  on  the 
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Woodies  themselves  more  than  the  set- 
ting.” 

Putt  has  entitled  his  winning  work 
the  “Resting  Place.” 

The  talents  of  Putt  are  well  known, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  across 
North  America.  Long  familiar  to 
Game  News  readers.  Putt  has  earned 
“Best  of  Show”  awards  numerous 
times,  including  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Wildfowl  Festival  and  East  Carolina 
Wildlife  Arts  Festival.  Putt  won  the 


1997  Colorado  duck  stamp  contest. 

The  1998  stamp  and  fine  art  print 
will  he  available  this  spring.  For  ad- 
ditional information,  contact  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harris- 
burg, PA  171 10-9797.  Phone  (717) 
783-7507,  or  1-888-888-3459. 

Collectors  are  advised  that  after 
Dec.  31,  1997,  the  1994  print,  fea- 
turing a pair  of  pintails  by  Tom 
Hirata,  will  no  longer  he  available. 


1998  YHEC  scheduled 


THE  1998  Youth  Hunter  Ed  challenge 
(YHEC)  will  take  place  Saturday,  June 
20,  1998.  Once  again,  the  event  will 
be  held  at  Scotia  Range,  located  in 
Centre  County. 

The  top  scoring  junior  competitors 
(ages  1 1-14)  and  seniors  (ages  15-18) 
will  be  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association/Hunter  Edu- 
cation Association  sponsored  Interna- 
tional YHEC  to  be  held  later  in  the 
summer  of  1998. 

The  YHEC  program  gives  inter- 
ested youth  an  opportunity  to  build 
upon  the  foundation  provided  by  the 
Game  Commission’s  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  program. 

The  state  YHEC  event  features 
simulated  hunting  situations  involv- 
ing 22-caliber  rifle,  shotgun,  muzzle- 


loader  and  bow  and  arrow  marksman- 
ship along  with  a general  knowledge 
of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  and  hunter 
safety  and  responsibility. 

Interested  parents  and  or 
sportsmen’s  organizations  can  sponsor 
an  individual  youth  or  a team  of  five 
youngsters. 

All  youngsters  must  have  success- 
fully completed  a state  approved 
hunter  education  course.  Individuals 
and  teams  must  he  accompanied  by  a 
qualified  coach,  or  a parent/guardian 
21  years  of  age,  or  older. 

For  additional  information  on  the 
1998  Pennsylvania  Youth  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Challenge  write:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Division,  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Chester  Harris 

Came  Land 
Management  Croup 
Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 
Milan 


Edwin  Probel 

Dispatcher 
Southwest  Region 
Lower  Burrell 


James  Shook 

Came  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Southcentral  Region 
Huntingdon 


Donald  Day 

Came  Land 
Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Howard  Nursery 
Howard 


Robert  L.  Haines 

Video  Production  Specialist 
Bur.  of  I & E,  Harrisburg 
Hummelstown 


Ronald  L. 
Sutherland 

Came  Land  Croup 
Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Mt.  Cretna 


Telford  Fox 

Came  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Ephrata 


Ed  Gosnell 

Came  Land 
Management  Croup 
Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Kleinfeltersville 


Ronald  Clouser 

Came  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Southcentral  Region 
Hesston 


Ernest  H.  Keister 

Came  Land  Worker 
Northcentral  Region 
Lewisburg 
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David  Sloan 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Executive  Office 
Harrisburg 
Elizabethtown 


James  P.  Filkosky 

Hunter-Trapper  Education 
Coordinator 
Bur.  of  I & E,  Harrisburg 
Mechanicsburg 


David  Brown 

Game  Land 
Management  Croup 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Westfield 


Ralph  j.  Dengler 

Real  Estate  Appraiser 
Supervisor 
Bur.  of  Land 
Management 
Harrisburg 
Jonestown 


LeRoy  Everett 

Wildlife 

Conservation  Officer 
Perry  County 
Southcentral  Region 
Newport 


Ronald  Schmuck 

Wildlife  Conservatioin 
Officer 

Franklin  County 
Southcentral  Region 
Greencastle 


ALSO  RETIRING  were  James  R.  Beard,  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement,  Harrisburg;  Jerry  Becker,  Game  Land  Supervisor,  Northcentral  Region, 
DuBois;  James  Boland,  Game  Land  Worker,  Southeast  Region,  Tamaqua;  Fran  Bressler, 
Clerk,  Office  Services  Division,  Harrisburg  Headquarters,  Harrisburg;  Robert  D.  Cauler, 
Game  Land  Worker,  Southeast  Region,  Pottstown;  Leone  A.  Cole,  Game  Land  Main- 
tenance Supervisor,  Northwest  Region,  Hartstown;  John  Eismont,  Dispatcher,  North- 
west Region  Office,  Oil  City;  Edward  Gallew,  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer,  Bradford 
County,  Northeast  Region,  Wyalusing;JackGiles,  Wildlife  Biologist,  Bureau  ofWildlife 
Management,  Williamsport;  Lee  Hazelhurst,  Game  Land  Worker,  Northwest  Region, 
Meadville;  ElmerT.  Longenberger,  Assistant  Game  Farm  Superintendent,  Northcentral 
Game  Farm,  Williamsport;  James  L.  Peterson,  Game  Land  Maintenance  Worker, 
Northwest  Region,  Carlton;  Glenn  M.  Reed,  Game  Land  Maintenance  Worker,  South- 
east Region,  Dillsburg;  Haven  M.  Schaffner,  Game  Land  Maintenance  Worker,  South- 
east Region,  Gratz;  William  Siegfried,  Game  Land  Maintenance  Worker,  Southeast 
Region,  W ind  Gap;  Harry  Shirk,  Surveyor,  Fredericksburg;  and  Charles  Solderich,  Game 
Land  Maintenance  Supervisor,  Scautheast  Region,  Bowers. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


A collection  of  outdoor  equipment  holds 
memories  of  seasons  past  and  hopes  for 
more  enjoyable  days  ahead  . . . 

The  Hunting  Closet 


There’s  one  closet  in  my  home  that’s  my 
favotite.  Not  because  it  stays  the  neat- 
est — which  it  does  — hut  because  of 
what’s  in  it. 

It’s  the  hunting  closet. 

It’s  a big  closet,  built  to  accommodate 
all  the  stuff  that  previously  had  been  spread 
about  in  storage  places  badly  needed  for 
other  items.  We’ve  lived  longer  in  this 
home  than  in  any  other  — more  than  1 2 
years  — and  the  contents  that  fit  so  easily 
into  the  closets  and  attic  of  the  new  house 
now  have  multiplied  and  are  bulging  the 
doors. 

The  hunting  closet  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  — okay,  the  main  reason  — we 
decided  to  turn  our  attached,  unused  ga- 
rage into  a work  room/hobby  room  and 
storage  space. 

In  our  home,  carpentry  and  home  repair 
are  definitely  not  do-it-yourself,  they  are 
“hire-someone-who-knows-  what-he’s-do- 
ing”  and  work  overtime  if  necessary  to  pay 
for  it.  After  a few  do-it-ourselves  disasters, 
we  found  this  cheaper  and  easier  on  domes- 
tic tranquility. 

The  workbench  we  had  built  in  the 
converted  garage  is  covered  with  short-nap 
carpeting,  for  holding  compound  bows  and 
scratchable  firearms.  It  gets  protected  with 
heavy  plastic  for  gun  cleaning  and  arrow 
gluing.  At  the  side  is  our  rifle  reloading  set- 
up. 

The  reloading  equipment  and  house- 


hold “got  to  have”  odds  and  ends  take  up 
the  cabinets  above  and  below  the  work 
bench,  and  they’re  not  all  that  interesting 
to  me.  They  don’t  bring  an  inward  smile 
when  I open  the  door. 

It  takes  the  hunting  closet  to  do  that. 

The  hunting  closet  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated next  to  one  end  of  the  work  bench, 
which  right  now  has  hunting  season  para- 
phernalia on  it  — a last-week-of-archery- 
season  camouflage  orange  hat,  wool  socks 
and  a doe- in-heat  scent-soaked  rag  in  a 
(closed!)  plastic  bag.  One  corner  has  “we 
haven’t  scored  yet”  turkey  season  stuff  like 
a box  call,  a cap  that  converts  from  camo  to 
orange,  a couple  of  shotgun  shells  and  the 
clip  from  the  .218  Bee. 

Even  the  hunting  closet  evidently  can’t 
keep  it  all  in,  or  maybe  1 unconsciously  like 
these  as  display  ornaments  for  our  hunting 
enthusiasts  home. 

We  had  the  hunting  closet  built,  we 
thought,  plenty  generous.  It’s  3 feet  deep, 
nearly  1 2 feet  long  and  7^/i  feet  high.  A set 
of  folding  doors  gives  us  access  to  almost 
the  entire  width.  We  laughed  before  we 
transferred  our  hunting  stuff  to  the  closet, 
while  it  stood  spacious  and  empty,  that 
maybe  we  should  pay  for  the  garage  conver- 
sion by  renting  it  out  — bed  and  breakfast 
for  tall,  skinny  visitors. 

Open  the  folding  doors  and  it’s  the 
“hanging  clothes”  you  see  first.  We  had  a 
metal  clothes  rod  installed  in  the  front,  and 
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it’s  packed  with  hunting  attire  on  hangers. 
It’s  the  view  of  this  long  rack  of  hunting 
togs  that  makes  this  my  favorite  closet.  I’ve 
always  been  partial  to  the  soft  wools  that  go 
with  the  sport  — mostly  red  and  black 
checks,  with  some  hunter  green,  cream, 
russet  and  gray,  the  fall  and  winter  hues. 

The  thick,  wool  plaids  we  bought  years 
ago  never  seem  to  wear  out,  and  you  don’t 
get  rid  of  a hunting  suit  just  because  the 
collar  and  cuffs  are  frayed.  It  would  be  like 
abandoning  a good  hunting  dog  because  a 
few  gray  hairs  have  appeared  around  its 
muzzle  — they’ve  both  got  a lot  of  hunts 
left  in  them.  We’re  also  always  adding  to 
the  collection,  being  partial,  as  I say,  to 
wool,  cramming  the  new  stuff  in  next  to  the 
old. 

I must  not  be  the  satin,  frills  and  lace 
type,  because  I also  enjoy  opening  the 
hunting  closet  and  seeing  the  weathered 
tan  canvas  of  small  game  hunting  jackets 
and  pants.  It’s  not  only  the  look  of  these  hut 
the  texture  I like,  close-woven  enough  to 
fend  off  briars,  yet  softened  by  contact  with 
those  same  tangles  and  the  bends  and  folds 
of  each  through-the-brush  hunt.  I even 
like  the  scuffed  knees  and  the  spot  of  squir- 
rel or  grouse  blood  on  a sleeve  that  I haven’t 
yet  soaked  off  with  cold  water.  Some  hunt- 
ing clothes  are  meant  to  never  be  com- 
pletely clean,  whether  to  hold  in  the  good 
luck  or  the  memories. 

Like  the  wool,  the  small 
game  outfits  never  seem  to  get 
bad  enough  to  discard.  Besides 
the  newer  stuff,  in  the  closet 
are  several  jackets  from  before 
blaze  orange  — one  with  a red 
flannel  back  that  was  then  con- 
sideted  a safety  color  and  one 
that  never  had  orange,  but  on 

PREDOMINANTLY  white  camo 
may  look  as  out  of  place  in  a 
hunting  closet  as  it  would  in  a 
spring  turkey  woods,  but  after 
the  snow  falls,  it  can  be  the 
most  important  outfit  in  any 
hunter's  wardrobe. 


which  I sewed  patches  of  the  bright  tone  tt 
meet  Game  Law  requirements  and  still  he 
thrifty. 

The  hunting  closet  rack  has  clothes 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  visibility  spec- 
trum, both  the  ultra-visible  and  what  a 
friend  jokingly  calls  his  “can’t  see  me”  togs. 
That  is,  we  have  the  blaze  orange  of  pull- 
over vests,  where  my  hunting  license  can 
usually  be  found  when  I’ve  “misplaced”  it, 
as  well  as  camouflage  suits  and  coveralls. 
I’ve  got  one  insulated  tree-bark  pattern 
that  reverses  to  blaze  orange  camo  for  fire- 
arm deer  season,  hut  the  rest  of  the  camo  is 
for  turkey  hunting  and  archery  deer  hunt- 
ing. 

The  camouflage  clothes  have  almost  as 
much  variety  in  pattern  as  the  plaids,  from 
WWII  prints  on  worn  cotton  to  some  of 
today’s  “catch  a hunter,  make  a sale”  pat- 
terns that  look  just  like  branches  and  leaves 
hut  I’m  not  sure  hide  you  any  better.  They 
do  make  the  clothes  rack  look  a bit  like  the 
forest  itself — gtay  bark,  brown  hushes  and 
green  leaves  sprouting  indoors  — which  is 
always  welcome. 

Peeking  out  of  an  end  position,  because 
it’s  used  rarely,  is  a coverall  that  is  snow 
camouflage  pattern,  mostly  for  howhunt  ing 
when  the  white  stuff’s  on  the  ground  in  the 
second  season,  or  for  predator  hunting.  It 
looks  clownish  in  the  closet  hut  in  the 
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woods,  against  the  snow,  it’s  the  most  effec- 
tive camouflage  we  own. 

Behind  the  clothes  rack  in  this  extra- 
deep  closet  are  the  shelves.  On  the  shelves 
are  the  boxes.  Because  this  was  a planned 
closet  the  boxes  are  not 
the  usual  helter-skelter 
cardboard.  The  other 
hunter  in  this  house  has 
a mania  for  organization, 
which  I’m  appreciating 
more  and  more  as  our 
lives  and  house  get  clut- 
tered. On  four  long,  wire 
racks  and  tucked  in  the 
2 foot-high  space  be- 
neath are  plastic,  lid- 
covered  bins.  All  labeled, 
hut  not  in  my  handwriting. 

Everything  that  was  in  the  catch-all 
drawers  and  kicked-in-the-corner  bags,  all 
the  odds  and  ends  that  are  hunting-related 
that  had  been  tucked  into  the  bottom  of 
dressers  are  now  gathered  into  neat  bins.  1 
have  trouble,  but  I do  try  to  add  to  the 
household  harmony  by  keeping  it  that  way. 

Just  glancing,  there’s  the  “Hunting  Hats’’ 
bin,  a compilation  to  complement  the 
clothes  on  the  hangers,  from  green,  light- 
weight camo  for  the  warm,  first  weeks  of 
bow  season  to  reversible  double-layer  knit 
camouflage/orange  for  the  cold  weather  of 
the  sixth  week.  There’s  feather-light  or- 
ange for  early  small  game  season  and  water- 
proof, insulated,  pull-the-flaps-over-your- 
ears  orange  for  the  frigid  depths  of  doe 
season. 

There  are  22  bins  in  all,  from  shoe  box 
size,  which  hold  no  shoes,  to  a “Heavy  Duty 
Tote  Box,”  nearly  3-feet  long,  which  holds 
boots.  While  we’re  in  the  “Boots”  bin,  1 see 
thick,  soft  rubber  ones  for  stand-sitting  in 
buck  season  and  lightweight  leather  for 
walking  up  a grouse  or  rabbit,  plus  hybrid 
rubber-bottoms,  leather-uppers  for  just 
about  everything. 

Another  box  at  random  has  “Knives 
and  Sharpeners,”  from  belt-through  leather 
cases  that  hold  long  deer-dressing  knives  to 


the  compact  folding  knives  we  use  on  small 
game  and  turkeys,  and  the  all-important 
stones  to  keep  them  keen.  Then  there’s  the 
big  “Packs  and  Seats”  box,  with  day  packs, 
belt  packs,  insulated  orange  “hot  seats”  for 
making  rocks  comfy, 
and  even  a fold-up 
metal-frame,  woven 
sling-seat  stool,  for 
putting  that  “rock” 
where  you  want  it. 

Other  bins  have 
“Compasses,  Binocu- 
lars, Flashlights,” 
“Gloves,”  “Calls  and 
Face  Masks,”  and  a 
closely-closed  box 
that  says  “Scents.” 
Other  bins  have  “Gun  Cleaning”  tools  and 
“Spare  Gun  Parts,”  and  except  for  the  gun 
cases,  hung  by  loops  on  nails,  that’s  all 
that’s  in  the  closet  that  directly  relates  to 
guns.  The  firearms  are  in  their  own  cabi- 
nets, in  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Don’t  write  me  and  ask  for  a closet 
blueprint.  1 didn’t  tell  you  about  our  hunt- 
ing closet  to  say  we’ve  found  a great  plan  for 
storing  our  gear,  because  I’d  make  changes 
in  the  design  and  closet  size  (bigger)  if  I had 
it  to  do  over  again. 

It’s  just  that  in  that  one  closet  is  a 
friendly  gathering  of  the  many  aspects  of 
our  hunting  life  — from  the  thin,  shadowy 
camouflage  of  early  October  bowhunting, 
to  the  orange-decked  brown  canvas  of 
grouse,  pheasants,  squirrels  and  fall  turkey, 
to  the  heavy  wool  and  blaze  orange  of 
winter  deer,  and  all  the  mix-and-match 
variations  between  that  the  hunting  sea- 
sons afford. 

Look  in  our  closet  and  you’ll  see  we’re 
typical  Pennsylvania  hunters.  Dress  us  up 
in  the  right  stuff  and  one  day  we’re 
bowhunters,  another  day  rifle  buck  hunt- 
ers, yet  another,  shotgunners  after  water- 
fowl  or  rabbits.  No  fragmentation,  no  spe- 
cial interest  here,  just  side-by-side  in  har- 
mony the  accouterments  of  the  all-purpose 
hunter  . . . just  like  you.  □ 


Keeping  all  hunting, 
hiking  and  other 
outdoor  paraphernalia 
organized  can  make 
life  a lot  easier  when 
it  comes  to  spur  of  the 
moment  trips . 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Michael  D.  Wojtecki 

Erie  County  WCO 


A Day  to 

Remember 


December  14,  1996,  was  the  last  day 
of  buck  season.  I left  my  house  around 
7:30  to  patrol  my  district,  western  Erie 
County.  During  the  day  1 had  talked  with  a 
lot  of  hunters.  Several  had  seen  bucks,  but 
only  two  had  connected.  Most  of  the  day 
was  spent  answering  routine  calls  from  the 
dispatcher.  The  day  had  been  a safe  one  in 
my  area,  and  when  it  ended  for  me,  it  was  7 
p.m. 

After  returning  to  my  office  that  evening 
the  phone  rang.  It  was  my  dispatcher.  Bill. 
He  gave  me  a phone  number  and  said  the 


caller  had  information  about  a poaching 
incident  in  which  several  deer  had  been 
killed. 

I called  the  number  and  a man  named 
Jerry  told  me  that  his  brother  and  his 
nephew  were  at  his  house  earlier,  bragging 
that  they  had  killed  1 5 deer  during  the  past 
week  and  that  he  was  ted  up  with  their 
activities,  jerry  then  gave  me  all  ot  the 
information  I needed  to  obtain  a search 
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warrant,  hut  then  said,  “I  won’t  testify 
against  hy  family  in  court.”  I thanked  him 
for  the  information. 

I called  three  of  my  deputies.  Jack 
Kasony,  George  Wilkosz  and  Dick  Loll.  1 
instructed  Wilkosz  and  Loll  to  meet  me  at 
the  Albion  Po- 
lice  Department. 

1 left  my  office 
with  the  warrant 
application  and 
went  to  Deputy 
Kasony’s  house 
to  pick  him  up. 

At  the  AL 
bion  Police  De- 
partment 1 ex- 
plained the  case 
to  my  deputies 
and  told  Loll  and 
Wilkosz  to  go  to 
the  house  and  get 
a complete  de- 
scription of  all  buildings,  so  1 could  com- 
plete the  warrant. 

Loll  and  Wilkosz  took  approximately  a 
half  hour  to  get  the  needed  information, 
and  after  the  warrant  was  filled  out  Deputy 
Kasony  and  1 went  to  the  magistrate’s  office 
and  received  the  proper  paper  work  to 
search  the  property. 

Deputy  Kasony  and  1 met  up  with  depu- 
ties Wilkosz  and  Loll  to  finalize  our  plans. 
We  arrived  at  the  house  around  9 p.m. 
Deputies  Loll  and  W ilkosz  went  to  the  barn 
and  waited  outside,  while  Deputy  Kasony 
and  1 went  to  the  house.  1 knocked  on  the 
door.  A man  named  Ray  answered. 

1 identified  Deputy  Kasony  and  myself, 
then  told  Ray  why  we  were  there.  Ray  said 
that  there  were  no  deer,  but  we  were  wel- 
come to  look  around.  I asked  Ray  to  put  on 
his  coat  and  come  with  us. 

We  went  to  the  barn  and  met  deputies 
Loll  and  W ilkosz.  Ray  opened  the  door  and 
turned  on  the  lights.  Hanging  from  a beam, 
in  plain  view,  were  two  skinned  deer  car- 
casses. Deputies  Kasony,  Loll  and  Wilkosz 
looked  around  through  the  barn  and  found 


the  remains  of  six  other  deer.  I asked  Ray 
where  all  of  the  deer  came  from.  Ray  re- 
plied, “1  don’t  know,  they  aren’t  mine.” 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  he  and 
his  family  had  just  returned  from  an  all-day 
shopping  trip  at  the  mall.  He  also  said  he 
had  given  his  father- 
in-law  permission  to 
use  the  bam.  I asked 
Ray  where  his  fa- 
ther-in-law lived, 
and  he  said  only  a 
few  miles  away.  I 
then  instructed  Ray 
to  call  his  father-in- 
law  and  have  him 
come  over,  but  not 
to  tell  him  why. 

About  a half 
hour  later,  a car 
pulled  into  the 
driveway,  two  men 
were  inside.  Ray 
said,  “that’s  him.”  1 greeted  the  two  men 
and  asked  them  to  go  to  the  bam.  Once 
inside,  Ray  introduced  the  two  men  as 
Richard  and  Paul.  Paul  was  Ray’s  brother- 
in-law.  I began  to  interrogate  all  three 
men.  Richard  said  the  larger  deer  hanging 
was  the  buck  he  had  killed  earlier  in  the 
day.  He  took  out  a deer  tag  and  a “Y”  antler 
from  his  coat  pocket,  claiming  the  antler 
was  from  this  deer. 

1 examined  the  tag  and  noticed  it  had 
not  been  filled  out;  no  date,  time,  or  num- 
ber of  points  filled  in.  I then  asked  Richard 
how  many  times  this  tag  had  been  used.  He 
said  once. 

1 then  asked  where  the  deer’s  head  was. 
Richard  said  he  couldn’t  remember  where 
he  had  put  it.  I told  Richard  that  until  he 
could  find  the  head,  it  was  an  illegal  deer. 
I questioned  Ray,  Richard  and  Paul  further 
without  getting  any  replies. 

After  a brief  stand-off  I explained  the 
law  to  the  men  and  the  fines  they  were 
facing.  The  total  was  eight  counts  each, 
amounting  to  $4,000  in  fines  plus  costs. 
Paul  spoke  up  and  said,  “Ray  shouldn’t  be 


HE  SAID  that  all  of  the  deer  had  been  killed  in 
the  woods  behind  the  barn.  Richard,  Bob, 
Don  and  Paul  each  stated  that  Ray  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  killing  the  deer. 
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fined  for  this  because  he  didn’t  shoot  any  of 
these  deer.”  Richard  also  said  that  Ray 
didn’t  hunt  with  them. 

I told  Paul  things  would  go  a lot  smoother 
if  he  would  just  tell  the  truth.  Paul  then 
told  the  complete  story,  implicating  two 
more  people,  Bob  and 
Don.  What  he 
wouldn’t  tell  me, 
though,  was  the  where- 
abouts  of  the  deer  re- 
mains. 1 asked  him 
where  the  meat  was.  He 
said  some  was  at  his 
house  and  some  at 
Bob’s.  I instructed  Paul 
to  go  with  deputies  Loll 
and  W ilkosz  to  get  the 
meat,  and  to  find  Bob 
and  Don.  The  deputies 
returned  in  about  a 
hour  with  the  meat. 

Don  and  Bob  were  fol- 
lowing them  in  their 
car. 

I questioned  Bob 
and  Don  separately. 

Bob  told  me  that  he 
had  only  hunted  with  Richard,  Paul  and 
Don  on  this  last  day  of  buck  season.  Bob 
said  that  he  had  killed  two  doe  and  Richard 
killed  the  alleged  buck.  1 explained  to  Bob 
that  the  buck  was  considered  illegal  unless 
they  could  show  me  its  head.  Bob  said  he 
didn’t  know  where  it  was. 

Now  it  was  Don’s  turn  to  talk.  1 asked 
him  about  the  deer  in  the  barn,  and  he 
claimed  they  belonged  to  all  the  men 
present.  1 then  asked  where  the  remains 
and  heads  were.  Don  said,  “Man,  1 can’t  tell 
you  that.”  I asked  why  and  he  replied, 
“They  will  kill  me  if  1 rat  them  out.” 

I asked  Don  when  the  deer  were  killed. 
He  said  that  they  had  been  hunting  since 
Monday,  and  that  all  of  the  deer  had  been 
killed  in  the  woods  behind  the  bam.  Rich- 
ard, Bob,  Don  and  Paul  each  stated  that 
Ray  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  killing 
the  deer. 


Enough  information  and  evidence  had 
been  obtained  to  issue  citations.  1 explained 
the  options  to  the  men  involved.  1 told 
Richard,  Don,  Boh  and  Paul  that  they 
would  each  be  charged  with  three  counts  of 
unlawful  possession,  with  fines  of  $1,500 
apiece.  They  were 
also  free  to  request  a 
hearing  in  from  of  the 
district  magistrate. 
They  were  also  made 
aware  that  each  man 
could  have  been 
charged  with  all  eight 
deer,  based  on  their 
actions. 

The  defendants 
held  a discussion  and 
then  said  they  would 
each  plead  guilty  to 
the  charges.  1 in- 
structed them  to 
be  at  Magistrate 
Saxton’s  office  at  9:00 
a.m.  on  December  16 
to  settle  the  case. 
They  agreed. 

While  deputies 
Kasony,  Loll  and  Wilkosz  tagged  the  evi- 
dence and  loaded  it  into  the  vehicles,  1 told 
Ray  that  he  would  be  charged  for  one  count 
and  fined  $500  for  his  part  in  the  illegal 
activity. 

Ray  said  he  would  also  plead  guilty.  1 
gave  Ray  his  copy  of  the  search  warrant, 
and  a copy  listing  the  evidence  that  was 
confiscated.  My  day  finally  ended  at  3:30 
Sunday  morning.  It  had  been  a 20-hour 
day,  but  satisfactory. 

On  December  16  all  of  the  defendants 
arrived  at  the  magistrate’s  office  and  pled 
guilty  to  the  agreed  upon  charges.  The  fines 
and  costs  totaled  more  than  $6,000,  and 
the  individuals  involved  also  lost  their 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  several  years. 

This  case  won’t  stop  poaching,  but  these 
men  will  think  long  and  hard  before  doing 
it  again.  □ 


ON  DECEMBER  16  the  defendants  pled 
guilty.  The  fines  and  costs  totaled  more 
than  $6,000,  and  the  violators  also  lost 
their  hunting  and  trapping  privileges. 
This  case  won't  stop  poaching,  but  these 
men  will  think  long  and  hard  before 
doing  it  again. 
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The  Naturdlist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


'"Winter  Chippies" 


For  years  I could  depend  on  hearing 
the  bell-like  feeding  calls  of  a couple 
dozen  American  tree  sparrows  at  our  feed- 
ers from  early  November  until  late  March. 
Their  music  was  one  of  winter’s  defining 
characteristics  throughout  the  70s  and  most 
of  the  80s.  But  about  the  time  house  finch 
numbers  surged  on  our  central  Pennsylva- 
nia mountain,  numbers  of  tree  sparrows 
plummeted. 

During  the  long,  cold,  snowy  winter  of 
1995-96,  tree  sparrows  rallied  briefly,  hit- 
ting a high  of  28  on  March  3,  1996,  but  last 
January  and  February  the  average  hovered 
around  two,  arid  in  March  there  were  none. 
The  statewide  Christmas  Bird  Count 
records  verified  my  experience  by  report- 
ing that  American  tree  sparrow  numbers 
had  dipped  from  10,835  individuals  for 
1995-96  to  7,115  last  winter.  Based  on 
those  two  winters,  one  severe,  one  mild,  it 
might  he  easy  to  conclude  that  American 
tree  sparrows  are  more  abundant  in  cold 
winters. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  natural 
processes,  trying  to  decide  what  causes  de- 
creases in  bird  numbers  and  whether  such 
dips  are  normal  is  difficult,  especially  when 
continent-wide  numbers  seem  stable.  Ted 
Floyd,  writing  in  Pennsylvania  Birds  (Jan.- 
March  1996)  speculates  that  “Recent  de- 
clines in  populations  of  American  Tree 
Sparrows  (Spizella  arborea)  that  winter  in 
Pennsylvania  may  ...  be  due  to  climate 
change.  But  the  period  of  decline  coin- 
cided with  habitat  loss,  changing  Christ- 
mas Bird  Count  demography,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  House  Finch.  Any  factor,  or  a 
combination  of  several,  could  he  at  play 
here.” 


An  earlier  series  in  Pennsylvania  Birds, 
written  by  Paul  Hess,  discussed  a 15-year 
decline  in  American  tree  sparrows  from 
1 973  to  1 987 . Back  in  1 940,  he  says,  W.E.C. 
Todd  in  Birds  of  Western  Pennsylvania  de- 
scribed “loose,  straggling  flocks  [of  Ameri- 
can tree  sparrows],  which  sometimes  num- 
ber scores  or  even  hundreds.” 

From  1973  to  1987  1 saw  scores  on  our 
mountain,  hut  never  hundreds.  Since  we 
moved  here  in  1971,  the  numbers  1 saw 
then  were  normal  to  me,  so  1 only  noticed 
a decline  in  the  late  1980s,  when  scores 
became  a handful. 

Hess  finally  concludes  that  “regional 
redistribution  combined  with  incomplete 
observation  seems  more  plausible  than  any 
real  decline  in  the  species,”  especially  be- 
cause the  estimated  numbers  overall  of 
American  tree  sparrows  in  Christopher 
Naugler’s  recent  account  in  The  Birds  of 
North  America  is  between  10  and  20  mil- 
lion pairs. 

Another  researcher,  B.  Nikula,  specu- 
lated in  a 1989  issue  of  American  Birds  that 
“some  boreal  species  might  be  making  a 
northward  shift,  moving  less  far  south  in 
wiiater.” 

That  seems  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion to  me  and  agrees  with  observations 
made  earlier  in  the  century  by  A.  Marguer- 
ite Baumgartner,  the  first  ornithologist  to 
study  American  tree  sparrows  both  on  their 
breeding  and  wintering  grounds. 

She  discovered  that  an  abnormally  mild 
winter  kept  more  of  them  wintering  in 
northern  states  and  southern  Canada,  while 
severe  cold  and  early  storms  sent  them 
farther  south  to  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma. 
Baumgartner  also  found,  by  studying  mu- 
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seum  collections,  that  male  Ametican  tree 
sparrows  always  winter  farther  north  than 
females.  But  because  Pennsylvania  is  usu- 
ally  in  the  central  part  of  their  wintering 
range,  an  equal  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males winter  here. 

Baumgartner  began  studying  American 
tree  sparrows  as  an  ornithology  student  at 
Cornell  University  and  wrote  to  the  fa- 
mous ornithologist  Arthur  Cleveland  Bent 
to  ask  about  the  nesting  habits  of  tree 
sparrows.  He  told  her  that  there  was  very 
little  information  other  than  locality 
recotds  and  descriptions  of  nests  and  eggs. 
Then,  he  added  tersely,  according  to 
Baumgartner,  “It  is  regrettable  that  you 
did  not  select  a bird  you  could  study  in  the 
field  yourself.” 

That  was  all  the  encouragement  she 
needed.  She  took  a train  to  Churchill, 
Manitoba  and  spent  the  summers  of  1933 
and  1934  studying  the  nesting  habits  of 
American  tree  sparrows.  They  nest  “in  the 
wet,  brushy  wastes  of  the  Canadian 
Northland,  beyond  arable  land  or 
usable  timber,  from  the  northern 
third  of  the  Hudsonian  spruce  tim- 
ber as  far  north  as  there  is  any  scrubby 
growth,”  Baumgartner  wrote. 

American  tree  sparrows,  also  known  as 
“winter  chippies”  because  their  rusty  caps 
resemble  the  caps  of  chipping  sparrows, 
have  a black  spot  on  their  breast  that 
distinguishes  them  from  their  look-alike 
relatives.  They  also  resemble  the  Euro- 
pean chestnut-capped  tree  sparrow,  which 
is  why  American  tree  sparrows,  which 
actually  prefer  scrubby  edges  of  marshes, 
fields,  hedgerows  and  fallow  fields  in  win- 
ter, and  brushy  willows  and  birches  around 
pools  and  boggy  meadows  on  their  north- 
ern breeding  grounds,  were  misnamed 
“tree”  sparrows,  according  to  Baumgartner. 
She  suggests  that,  instead,  they  should  be 
named  “brush  sparrows.” 

Near  Churchill,  Baumgartner  first 
watched  tree  sparrow  courtship,  which 
depends  heavily  on  song.  Both  sexes  are 
aggressive  and  chase  each  other,  she  dis- 


covered. During  her  two  seasons  in  the 
North,  she  found  26  nests,  nine  of  which 
she  kept  under  constant  surveillance,  often 
watching  throughout  the  night. 

The  nests  were  difficult  to  find  because 
they  are  hidden  in  the  densest  tangles  of 
scrubby  thickets  and  most  are  on  the  ground. 
The  female  builds  the  nest,  usually  lining  it 
with  ptarmigan  feathers,  hut  Baumgartner 
also  found  that  they  sometimes  substituted 
whatever  was  nearby  — pintail  feathers, 
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dog  hairs,  waste  cloth  near  the  railroad 
station,  lemming  fur,  or  mosses. 

Nest'building  is  a leisurely  practice,  tak- 
ing at  least  seven  days  because  “After  three 
or  four  trips  for  material,  the  pair  usually 
flits  off  to  feed  about  the  marshy  edges  of  a 
pool,  and  the  observer 
[Baumgartner]  might  sit 
and  shiver  for  two  hours 
or  the  rest  of  the  day 
before  they  return. 

That  is  as  close 
as  she  comes  to 
complaining  about 
the  severe  condi- 
tions she  labored 
under  in  her  defini- 
tive study  of  the 
American  tree  spar- 
row, which  she  later  wrote  in  Arthur  Cleve- 
land Bent’s  Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Cardinals,  Grosbeaks,  Buntings,  Towhees, 
Finches,  Sparrows  and  Their  Allies.  But  her 
close  friend,  Theodora  Stanwell-Fletcher 
and  author  of  the  best-selling  Driftwood 
Valley,  fictionalized  Baumgartner  in  her 
novel.  The  Tundra  World.  In  her  factual 
introduction,  Stanwell-Fletcher  says  that 
Baumgartner  “was  the  first  American  col- 
lege girl  to  travel  completely  on  her  own  to 
far-offChurchill  to  study  tundra  birds  . . 

In  her  fictional  account,  “Sue”  is  inde- 
fatigable, living  in  a “smelly”  shack,  “skin- 
ning birds  and  blowing  eggs.”  Out  on  the 
turidra  she  observes  birds  in  an  area  swarm- 
ing with  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Mos- 
quitoes were  “a  roaring  cloud,  so  dense  it 
shut  out  the  whole  world,  suddenly  envel- 
oping me.  Things  like  red  sparks  were  in  my 
ears  and  eyes,  down  my  neck  and  back,  up 
wrists  and  arms  . . . Deafened  and  blinded 
hy  mosquitoes  that  continued  to  slip  up 
inside  the  head  net  and  had  to  be  shaken 
out  every  so  often.” 

She  learned  that  “if  you  keep  perfectly 
still  you  are  more  mosquito  proof,  even 
though  they  gather  in  mats  outside  a head 
net  and  their  roar  drowns  out  other  sounds.” 

But  not  a hint  of  her  uncomfortable 


living  conditions  is  given  in  her  account  in 
Bent’s  book.  “The  female  American  tree 
sparrow,”  she  reported,  “lays  from  three  to 
six,  ovate,  slightly  glossy,  pale-bluish  or 
pale  greenish-white  eggs  heavily  spotted 
with  brown.  In  fact,  the  eggs  within  a single 
nest  differ  widely  in  shape, 
color  and  size.  The  female 
incubates  the  eggs  from  1 2 
to  13  days  but  the  male 
visits  her  constantly 
and  they  go  off  to- 
gether to  feed. 
After  the  eggs 
hatch  both 
male  and  female 
feed  the  young  for 
the  nine  to  nine  and 
three-quarter  days  they  are  in 
the  nest  and  at  least  two  more  weeks  after 
they  fledge,  with  the  male  doing  the  most 
feeding. 

“On  August  21,  my  last  day  in  the  field, 
the  tundras  were  deluged  with  tree  spar- 
rows. Leaving  the  thickets  where  they  had 
been  reared,  they  were  feeding  now  on  the 
grass  seeds  of  the  open  flats.  The  young 
were  fully  fledged,  adults  and  immatures 
now  indistinguishable,  and  the  fall  flock- 
ing had  begun.” 

Baumgartner  headed  south  to  observe 
them  on  their  wintering  grounds  and  dis- 
covered that  they  have  a strong  homing 
instinct,  returning  year  after  year  to  the 
same  banding  station.  American  tree  spar- 
rows migrate  at  night,  mostly  in  same  spe- 
cies’ flocks,  hut  sometimes  with  other  spe- 
cies as  well  and  leave  the  north  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  September.  By  early  No- 
vember they  reach  our  mountain. 

“Amiable  and  unaggressive,”  Baum- 
gartner wrote,  the  “gentle,  cheerful  little 
creature  in  our  winter  fields  and  gardens 
eats  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  seed  per 
day,  preferring  grass  and  weed  seeds.”  A 
short  list  of  wild  seeds  includes  pigweed, 
ragweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  crab  and  yard 
grasses,  timothy,  knotweed,  bindweed, 
smartweed  and  goldenrod.  At  feeders  they 
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particularly  like  millet  seed  followed  by 
black  oil  sunflower  seeds.  They  also  eat  a 
wide  variety  of  insects,  their  eggs  and  lar- 
vae. On  cold  winter  days  1 often  watch 
them  beat  dried  weeds  with  their  wings  to 
release  seeds  that  they  then  pluck  from  the 
ground. 

They  also  eat  berries  and  catkins  from 
trees  and  shrubs.  As  they  feed  both  sexes 
emit  what  Thoreau  described  as  their  “tinkle 
of  icicles”  call.  But  late  in  February  the 
males  begin  “spring  tune-up  and  by  mid- 
March  the  hedgerows  ring  with  ttue  sum- 
mer song,”  Baumgartner  observed. 

Three  years  ago  in  early  March  1 heard 
what  1 called  the  “mysterious  singer”  deep 
in  the  dense  blackberry  tangle  along  Green- 
brier Trail  early  in  the  morning.  Day  after 
day  1 tried  to  track  down  the  singer,  once 
flushing  a flock  of  white-throated  sparrows 


and  golden-crowned  kinglets  in  early  April, 
hut  1 nevet  found  the  mysterious  singer. 

The  following  March  1 wrote,  “The 
mysterious  singer  from  early  last  spring  is 
either  a tree  sparrow  or  junco.  It  sang  today 
hidden  in  the  lorsythia  hush  near  the  ga- 
rage and  both  species  flew  out  as  1 walked 
past.”  1 knew  that  all  the  bird  books  claim 
that  the  juncos’  only  song  is  a trill,  so  1 was 
almost  certain  that  my  mysterious  singer 
was  a tree  sparrow.  A gift  of  birdsong  tapes 
last  Mother’s  Day  verified  my  supposition. 
Now  1 look  forward  to  hearing  at  least  some 
tree  sparrow  song  in  late  winter  before  they 
head  north  to  theit  breeding  grounds,  where 
they  sing  brilliantly  and  continually  for 
about  four  weeks.  Just  as  their  musical 
feeding  calls  enhance  my  winters,  so  do 
their  ringing  songs  signal  the  imminence  of 
spring.  □ 


( \ 

Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Where  Are  These  Songbirds? 

From  the  list  below,  identify  their  winter  locations  hy  using  (R)  for  year-round 
resident,  (T)  tropical  rain  forests  or  (C)  Chesapeake  Bay/Gulf  Coast  region. 


1.  Scarlet  Tanager  6. 

2.  Northern  Cardinal  7. 

3.  Red-winged  Blackbird  8. 

4.  Killdeer  9. 

5.  Veery  10. 


Goldfinch 
House  Wren 
Black-capped  Chickadee 
Ovenbird 
Tree  Swallow 


Copy  the  number  from  above  that  best  describes  the  following  birds. 


Which  is  a shorebird? 

Which  three  male  birds  have  red  and  black  coloring? 
Which  two  birds  are  grass  nesters? 

Which  bird  is  nicknamed  the  “wild  canary?” 

Which  bird  has  a black  and  white  face? 

Which  bird  nests  in  the  most  unusual  places? 

Which  bird  is  best  known  for  nesting  in  bluebird  boxes? 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


With  venison  securely  tucked  away  in  the  freezer, 
now  is  not  the  time  to  rest  on  your  laurels.  It’s 
prime  time  to  ..  . 

Scout  Now  for 
Next  Fall 


IT’S  WINTER,  and  soon  the  1997-98 
hunting  season  will  he  over.  For  many 
howhunters,  the  next  item  on  their  hunt- 
ing agenda  will  be  scouting  for  deer  in 
August  and  September.  For  me,  that  all 
changed  years  ago.  One  year  I broke  my 
wrist  during  the  first  week  of  archery  sea- 
son, and  spent  the  next  eight  weeks  in  a 
cast  from  my  hand  to  my  elbow.  My  bow 
season  was  over.  I passed  up  several  small 
bucks  during  the  rifle  season  and  by  the 
opening  day  of  the  extended  archery  sea- 


son I still  had  an  unfilled  tag. 

Faced  with  limited  time  to  hunt  and 
lousy  weather,  1 seriously  thought  about 
hanging  it  up  for  the  season.  My  wife  be- 
came tired  of  me  being  depressed  and  said, 
“Give  it  a try,  if  you  don’t  see  anything 
that’s  okay,  scout  around  for  next  bow 
season.”  Scouting  for  the  fall  how  season 
now  was  a dumb  idea,  I thought.  I couldn’t 
have  been  more  wrong. 

Prior  to  that  year  my  scouting  routine 
was  typical.  During  the  months  of  August 
and  September  I would  spend  my  evenings 
watching  fields  for  feeding  deer.  Several 
nights  each  week  I would  go  spotlighting, 
trying  to  find  the  areas  that  held  the  most 
deer.  I also  hoped  I would  spot  a big  buck  in 
the  process.  The  last  two  weeks  of  Septem- 
ber 1 would  scout  the  edges  of  woods, 
looking  for  deer  trails  that  led  into  the 
fields  and  apple  orchards.  I learned  a lot 
about  where  the  deer  were  in  August  and 
September,  hut  little  about  where  they 
would  be  in  October  and  November. 

Each  how  season  seemed  to  start  the 
same  way.  The  first  few  days  the  deer  would 

THE  LACK  of  foliage  and  the  presence  of 
snow  make  winter  scouting  the  perfect 
time  to  locate  new  hunting  areas  for  next 
fall's  bow  season. 
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he  following  their  late  summer  patterns, 
but  then  suddenly  things  would  change. 
Deer  would  quickly  adapt  to  the  increased 
hunting  pressure.  They  would  feed  in  the 
fields  only  after  dark.  That  meant  1 would 
have  to  move  farther  into  the  woods  to  find 
them. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  season 
the  farm  fields  were  being  harvested  and 
acorns  and  beechnuts  began  to  drop  heavily. 
These  events  changed  the  feeding  patterns 
of  the  entire  deer  herd.  Faced  with  “disap- 
pearing deer”  1 now  had  to  waste  valuable 
hunting  time  by  trying  to  locate  new  bed- 
ding and  feeding  areas.  It  was  a problem 
because  scouting  conditions  were  at  their 
worst.  Foliage  and  ground  cover  were  quite 
thick  and  the  ground  was  normally  dry  and 
hard,  making  sign  difficult  to  find.  The 
heavy  cover  made  attempting  to  scout  in 
new  or  unfamiliar  areas  difficult.  1 had  gone 
through  these  same  situations  each  year. 
Winter  scouting  is  one  of  the  best  things  a 
bowhunter  can  do  to  get  teady  for  the  fall 
bow  season. 

Winter  scouting  has  several  major  ad- 
vantages. The  deer  that  have  survived  the 
past  season  will  have  settled  back  into  their 
basic  routine.  Food  and  cover  will  be  their 
main  focus.  Admittedly,  the  food  sources 
at  this  time  of  the  year  are  greatly  reduced 
and  different  compared  to  October  and 
November,  but  much  valuable  informa- 
tion can  still  be  gained. 

When  winter  has  stripped  the  forest  of 
its  foliage  everything  takes  on  a new  look. 
It  is  the  perfect  time  to  get  a clear  picture  of 
deer  movements  and  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Snow  makes  finding  sign  easier,  too.  How- 
ever, don’t  sit  home  if  the  ground  is  hare. 
Deer  sign  is  more  concentrated  during  the 
winter  months  due  to  limited  food  sup- 
plies. 

It  is  quite  common  to  find  areas  that 
have  been  dug  up  by  deer  looking  for  acorns, 
apples,  beechnuts  or  other  available  food. 
Note  these  areas  carefully.  Food  remaining 
now  means  a greater  food  supply  existed 
earlier  in  the  year.  If  these  areas  produce 


abundant  food  again  next  yeat,  they  could 
develop  into  hunting  hotspots  as  food  sup- 
plieschangeduring  the  fall.  When  locating 
feeding  areas  it  is  important  to  determine  it 
the  feeding  activity  occurred  during  the 
day  or  night.  Although  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  the  difference,  there  are 
some  basic  clues. 

Deer  alternate  feeding  and  bedding  dat- 
ing both  day  and  night,  so  it  is  common  to 
find  feeding  and  bedding  sign  together.  As 
a rule,  feeding  at  night  is  normally  done  in 
more  open  areas.  Deer  feel  comfortable  in 
the  open  only  under  the  ptotecti  ve  cewet  of 
darkness. 

Daylight  feeding  ateas  are  normally 
found  in  thick  areas  deeper  in  the  forest. 
Thickets  surrounded  by  open  woodlands 
that  contain  beds  and  signs  of  foraging  are 
potential  fall  hotspots.  These  thickets  will 
be  thick  and  overgrown  in  the  fall,  perfect 
for  holding  deer  during  daylight  hours. 
Normally  these  areas  are  difficult  to  hunt 
without  alerting  the  deet.  Stands  placed 
along  the  edges  can  produce  some  excel- 
lent morning  and  evening  opportunities  as 
deer  move  into  or  out  of  these  daylight 
sanctuaries.  Trails  leading  into  or  out  of 
daylight  bedding  ot  feeding  areas  will  be 
easy  to  spot  at  this  time  of  yeat.  Note  these 
trails  carefully,  as  they  are  normally  used 
throughout  the  year. 

Buck  sign  found  after  the  close  of  the 
season  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
presence  of  a mature  buck  next  fall.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  some  fresh  scrapes  and 
an  occasional  rub  into  late  January.  Al- 
though not  easily  found,  look  for  dropped 
antlers.  It’s  an  excellent  way  to  get  a good 
feel  for  the  quality  of  the  bucks  remaining. 
Even  if  no  fresh  buck  sign  is  available,  old 
sign  still  can  provide  clues  for  the  fall 
season.  Rubs  and  scrapes  tend  to  appear  in 
some  of  the  same  ateas  yeat  aftet  year. 

Next,  and  equally  important,  is  learning 
the  physical  lay  of  the  land.  Deer  are  not 
unlike  humans.  They  seek  the  easiest  paths 
to  move  from  one  area  to  anothet.  But  deer 
have  additional  concerns,  they  also  seek 
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the  safest  path.  By  traveling  in  confined 
areas  they  can  easily  detect  any  danger. 
Trails  that  appear  open  in  winter  may  he 
hidden  with  heavy  fall  foliage,  making 
excellent  avenues  for  a buck  to  travel  un- 
detected. When  scouting  trails  for  poten- 
tial hunting  sites,  do  not  select  heavily  used 
trails  in  open  areas  that  can  he  seen  from 
great  distances.  Nine  times  out  of  10  these 
are  trails  used  only  at  night.  Hunting  these 
trails  during  daylight  hours  is  normally  a 
waste  of  time. 

After  feeding  and  bedding  areas  have 
been  identified,  it  is  important  to  discover 
how  deer  travel  from  one  to  the  other. 
Although  trails  are  important,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  a deer  will  follow  the  same 
trail  each  time,  or  even  use  a trail  at  all. 
What  is  important  is  how  the  deer  move 
from  one  area  to  another.  When  not  pushed 
hy  hunting  pressure,  deer  will  seek  the 
easiest  routes.  Walk  the  area  slowly,  seek- 
ing the  easiest  natural  routes  from  ridge  to 
valley,  and  from  bedding  to  feeding  areas. 
Constantly  check  for  signs  of  deer  move- 
ment. Look  for  prints  or  scuff  marks  in  the 
earth  or  snow,  overturned  rocks  or  broken 
twigs.  Chances  are  good  that  you  and  the 
deer  will  have  chosen  the  same  routes. 

Search  for  natural  funnels.  Funnels  are 
created  by  natural  obstructions  such  as 
logs,  rock  formations,  or  changes  in  terrain, 
like  ditches  or  drop-offs.  These  obstruc- 
tions tend  to  naturally  funnel  deer  move- 
ment. As  1 find  locations  that  offer  good 
ambush  possibilities  I search  out  potential 
treestand  or  ground  blind  locations  within 
shooting  range. 

The  winter  months  are  not  too  early  to 
begin  looking  for  stand  locations.  The  dif- 
ference between  a good  stand  location  and 
a great  stand  location  is  often  only  a few 
yards.  W ith  the  leaf  cover  gone,  there  is  no 
better  time  to  get  a clear  view  of  a potential 


stand.  I carefully  record  the  locations  of 
these  stands,  so  I can  find  them  again. 
There  is  nothing  more  frustrating  than 
finding  a great  new  spot  in  the  winter,  then 
not  being  able  to  locate  it  the  following  fall. 

Topographical  maps,  compass  and  a GPS 
are  great  aids  when  scouting  unfamiliar 
areas.  When  scouting,  it  is  important  to  do 
a thorough  job.  A good  method  is  to  divide 
the  area  into  sections.  Walk  each  section 
following  evenly  spaced  parallel  paths  un- 
til all  the  ground  has  been  covered.  The 
distance  between  these  paths  varies  with 
the  type  of  terrain  and  the  amount  of  area 
you  are  attempting  to  cover.  Note  all  deer 
sign  in  each  section,  and  then  determine 
how  each  section  lies  in  relationship  to 
other  sections  also  containing  sign.  Soon 
you  will  develop  a complete  picture  of  the 
deer  activity  within  a given  area. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1 revisit  the 
sites  1 scouted  and  selected  as  potential 
hunting  locations  during  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March.  This  allows  a final  check 
before  foliage  begins  to  appear  and  helps 
me  narrow  down  the  list. 

In  September  1 check  all  selected  loca- 
tions for  fresh  sign  and  deer  movement. 
Additional  scouting  of  the  active  areas  will 
determine  final  stand  locations.  I check  all 
food  sources  located  during  winter  scout- 
ing for  the  amount  of  available  food.  This 
gives  me  a good  idea  of  where  the  deer  will 
be  feeding  over  the  next  few  months. 

W inter  scouting  trips  provide  key  infor- 
mation that  allow  the  bowhunter  to  react 
to  the  rapid  changes  of  the  fall  season. 
Breaking  my  wrist  years  ago  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  If  it  were  not  for  the  accident, 
1 probably  never  would  have  been  hunting 
in  that  late  archery  season.  1 may  never 
have  discovered  one  of  the  best  kept  bow 
hunting  secrets  — winter  scouting.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  .22-250  Ackley 
Improved 


Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  testing  a .22-250  Ackley  Improved  custom  Dumoulin 
rifle  topped  with  an  8-32x  Burris  scope.  The  Ackley  Improved 
has  a bit  more  speed  and  just  as  much  accuracy  as  the  .22-250 
Remington  factory  round,  making  it  a super  varmint  cartridge. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  introduced  their  .250- 
3000  cartridge  in  1915  in  the  Model 
99  lever  action  rifle.  Charles  Newton  de- 
signed the  case  for  Savage,  but  his  desire 
was  to  see  it  loaded  with  100-grain  bullets 
to  make  it  effective  for  medium  size  game. 
The  people  at  Savage  were  basically  inter- 
ested in  speed,  though,  and  wanted  the 
new  cartridge  to  hit  3,000  feet  per  second 
at  the  muzzle. 

The  87-grain  bullet  was  the  highest 
weight  found  that  could  safely  achieve  that 
velocity.  While  Newton  designed  the  car- 
tridge for  deer,  it  turned  out  to  be  a better 
varmint  load  with  the  87-grain  bullet.  It 
took  six  years  before  Western  Cartridge 
Company  brought  out  the  first  loading 
with  100-grain  bullets. 

The  .250-3000  Savage  has  always  been 
a controversial  cartridge,  but  in  all  fairness. 


it  is  a good  deer  load  with 
both  100-  and  120-grain 
bullets.  The  sad  part  is 
that  it  never  caught  on 
as  a varmint  round,  de- 
spite its  great  potential. 
One  reason  is  that  Sav- 
age introduced  it  in  their 
Model  99,  and  lever  ac- 
tion rifles  are  basically 
designed  for  big  game. 
Also,  the  early  models 
hada  l-in-14-inch twist, 
which  is  pretty  slow  tor 
25-caliher  bullet 
weights.  The  trigger  set- 
ups on  most  lever  action  rigs  leave  a lot  to 
be  desired,  too.  The  .250-3000  cartridge  in 
a heavy  barrel  bolt  action  outfit  with  a 1- 
in-lO-inch  twist  with  good  reloads  will 
satisfy  the  accuracy  needs  of  the  most  de- 
manding varmint  hunter.  The  .250-3000 
Savage  still  lingers  on,  hut  it’s  fading.  Even 
if  it  passes  into  the  sunset,  it  should  be 
remembered  for  its  contribution  to  the 
varmint  hunting  sport. 

Back  in  the  1930s  the  .250-3000  case 
was  experimented  with.  I can’t  name  them 
all,  hut  Jerry  Gehhy  necked  down  the  .250- 
3000  case  to  accept  a 224-caliher  bullet 
and  had  a copyright  on  the  name 
“Varminter.” 

The  .22-250,  even  in  its  wildcat  days, 
was  a super  accurate  cartridge.  Its  inherent 
accuracy  made  it  a favorite,  and  it  is  incred- 
ible that  it  wasn’t  standardized  until 
Remington  brought  it  out  as  a factory  car- 
tridge in  1965.  Prior  to  that.  Browning 
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chambered  ritles  for  the  wildcat  version. 
There  were  different  shoulder  angles  used 
on  the  .22'250,  from  the  original  26'/2 
degree  angle  on  the  .250-3000  case  to 
sharper  versions.  Remington’s  case  carries 
a 28-degree  shoulder  angle. 

The  .22-250  outclassed  all  other  224- 
calihercartridges,  exceptforthe  .220Swift. 
The  .22-250  was  more  accurate  at  that 
time,  but  Swift  fans  never  let  up  on  goading 
.22-250  owners  that  the  oh  Swift  was  the 
fastest  thing  around,  hence  a better  car- 
tridge. 

Because  speed  dominated  the  thinking 
of  that  era,  the  higher  velocity  of  the  Swift 
stole  the  spotlight.  It  didn’t  matter  that  the 
.22-250  was  more  accurate.  When 
Remington  standardized  the  .22-250,  things 
got  a bit  brighter.  However,  the  4,000  feet 
per  second  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Swift  with  a 50-grain  bullet  was  still  just 
too  much  for  the  .22-250  to  overcome. 

Tinkering  minds  were  at  work  on  im- 
proving the  .22-250,  though.  The  great 
gunsmith  P.O.  Ackley  came  out  with  two 
versions.  One  had  a 28-degree  shoulder 
like  the  regular  version  of  Gebby’s 
Varminter,  and  the  other  had  a more  radi- 
cal 40-degree  shoulder  angle.  Ackley  said 
that  both  of  his  designs  used  standard  Swift 
reloading  data.  (Because  the  powders  of 
Ackley’s  time  were  different  from  those 
today,  handloaders  should  start  with  the 
lowest  suggested  Swift  loads.) 

Hosier’s  NO.  4 Reloading  Guide  is  the 
only  manual  I know  that  shows  .22-250 
Ackley  Improved  loads  for  modern  pow- 
ders. The  manual  also  explains  in  detail 
how  to  fireform  cases.  Without  going  into 
detail,  the  manual  shows  a maximum  load 
of  IMR  4895  powder  pushing  a 50-grain 
Nosier  Ballistic  Tip  bullet  from  the  muzzle 
at  3,951  fps.  (I’ll  have  more  on  this  later.) 

After  reading  Roy  L.  Tower’s  “Building 
and  Shooting  a .22-250  Ackley  Improved,” 
in  the  February  1997  issue  of  Precision 
Shooting,  I became  very  interested.  After 
all,  woodchuck  season  was  only  a few 
months  away,  and  I lost  no  time  in  contact- 


ing Jim  Peightal  to  see  ifhe  could  rechamber 
a rifle  for  me.  I also  called  Jay  Postman  at 
RGBS  about  reloading  dies. 

“Dave  Manson  at  Clymer  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  usually  gets  my  stuff  out  in  a week 
or  two.  If  all  goes  well,  I should  be  able  to 
rechamber  your  rifle  before  the  middle  of 
April,”  Peightal  told  me. 

“That  should  work  out  perfectly,”  I re- 
plied. Jay  Poshnan  at  RGBS  told  me  he 
could  ship  .22-250  Ackley  40-degree  re- 
loading dies  in  just  two  or  three  weeks. 
Everything  was  falling  into  place,  but  I 
wasn’t  aware  then  that  knee  replacement 
surgery  would  keep  me  out  of  the  pastures 
until  late  August. 

At  first,  I decided  to  rechamber  a Model 
77  Ruger  chambered  for  the  .22-250 
Remington,  but  it  was  literally  a tack  driver 
and  I felt  it  was  better  to  leave  that  rig  well 
enough  alone.  In  the  early  1970s  I helped 
an  importer  design  a heavy  barrel 
thumbhole  varmint  rifle  to  be  manufac- 
tured by  Dumoulin  in  Belgium.  The  details 
have  slipped  my  mind,  but  when  the  proto- 
type arrived  it  was  fitted  with  a Canjar 
trigger.  It  was  a real  beauty  and  might  have 
been  a top  seller  if  there  hadn’t  been  a 
conflict  with  the  manufacturer.  I never 
learned  what  caused  the  project  to  come  to 
a sudden  end,  but  I soon  learned  the  rifle 
had  a chamber  problem.  It  was  difficult  to 
chamber  even  factory  ammo. 

I had  sent  the  rifle  to  a custom  gunsmith 
who  told  me  the  chamber  was  not  to 
Remington’s  specifications.  Instead  of  do- 
ing a complete  rechambering  job  by  cuing 
off  a thread  or  two  to  allow  the  barrel  to  be 
turned  360  degrees,  so  the  original  base 
screw  holes  could  he  used,  the  barrel  was 
turned  about  1/4  turn  and  the  chamber 
“cleaned  out.”  Because  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  use  the  original  scope  base  holes 
in  the  barrel,  new  ones  were  drilled.  Also, 
some  of  the  wording  on  the  barrel  was 
under  the  forearm.  This  was  a bit  unsightly. 
Because  the  Dumoulin  could  print  5/8- inch 
groups,  I finally  decided  to  use  it. 

Rechambering  a conventional  .22-250 
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to  the  Ackley  40-degree  version  does  more 
than  just  shove  the  shoulder  to  a sharper 
angle.  The  Remington  factory  case  has  a 
rim  measurement  of  .473  and  is  .469  just 
ahead  of  the  rim.  The  case  tapers  to  .4 1 4 at 
the  beginning  of  the  shoulder  angle,  which 
is  28  degrees.  That’s  a taper  of.055.  The 
Ackley  Improved  version  has  less  taper. 
Measurement  at  the  shoulder  is  .454,  which 
is  a .015  taper  and  the  shoulder  angle  is  a 
sharp  40  degrees.  With  less  taper  and  a 
little  more  case  capacity  length,  the  Ackley 
Improved  will  hold  more  powder.  The  Im- 
proved version  also  reduces  case  stretch- 
ing, and  this  should  he  of  particular  interest 
to  varmint  hunters  who  hum  plenty  of 
ammo. 

For  my  first  chronograph ing  session,  I 
loaded  10  rounds  with  43  grains  of  H-380 
behind  a 50-grain  Nosier  Ballistic  Tip  bul- 
let. The  charge  was  ignited  with  a 9Vi 
Remington  primer.  Average  instrumental 
velocity  at  12  feet  was  3,783  fps.  True 
muzzle  velocity  would  be  around  3,808  fps. 
T ower’s  ballistic  sheet  shows  this  same  load 
combination  having  an  instrumental  ve- 
locity at  10  feet  of  3,826  fps,  which  would 
make  the  true  muzzle  velocity  in  the  3,850 
fps  range.  The  Nosier  #4  Reloading  Guide 
lists  a muzzle  velocity  of  3,951  fps  for  the 
50-grain  Nosier  Ballistic  Tip  bullet  in  front 
of  a maximum  load  of  H4895.  The  manual 
says  that  H4895  was  the  most  accurate 
powder  tested. 

Due  to  other  commitments,  I was  un- 
able to  chronograph  more  load  combina- 
tions. I do  have  plans  to  not  only  run  more 
velocity  tests,  but  also  to  run  chamber 
pressure  tests  with  the  Oehler  Model  43 
Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory. 

The  articles  I have  read  on  the  .22-250 
Ackley  Improved  cartridge  leave  no  doubts 
that  it  is  a super  varmint  cartridge,  and  does 
offer  velocities  in  the  Swift’s  range.  I prefer 
52-grain  bullets  for  the  .22-250  cartridge, 
although  a 55-grain  will  handle  the  wind 
better.  I’ve  seen  ballistic  charts  that  show 
powder  charges  that  will  shove  a 40-grain 
bullet  out  of  the  muzzle  at  over  4,200  fps. 


I’m  always  concerned  with  pressures 
above  60,000  PSI,  but  the  Nosier  44  Reload- 
ing  Guide  states,  “All  loads  listed  were 
worked  up  in  a standard  Ackley  Improved 
chamber  and  were  based  on  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturing 
Institute  (SAAMI)  maximum  average  pres- 
sure limit  for  a standard  .22-2  50  Remington 
(65,000  PSI).’’ 

Is  going  the  Ackley  Improved  route 
worth  the  time  and  expense  involved?  Al- 
though I haven’t  fired  a shot  in  the  field  or 
conducted  many  range  and  velocity  tests 
with  the  Improved  cartridge,  I think  it’s  a 
smart  investment.  Improving  a chamber  is 
not  wildcatting.  In  the  improved  chamber, 
the  conventional  factory  round  can  be  fired. 
Regular  .22-250  factory  ammo  can  be  fired 
in  the  Ackley  Improved  chamber,  but  there 
will  probably  be  some  loss  of  accuracy.  This 
is  not  true  with  wildcatting.  For  instance,  a 
.2 19  Donaldson  Wasp  isa  .30-30case  short- 
ened and  necked  down  to  accept  a .224 
bullet.  The  factory  .30-30  (parent  case) 
will  not  fit  in  the  .219  Wasp’s  chambet. 

Dyed-in-the-wool  .220  Swift  fans  will 
never  concede  that  the  Ackley  Improved 
.22-250  is  on  equal  terms  with  the  Swift. 
The  truth  is  that  with  some  load  combina- 
tions, the  Improved  cartridge  can  slightly 
surpass  the  Swift. 

I see  no  point  in  keeping  the  argument 
alive,  but  these  things  die  hard.  There  are 
still  arguments  over  the  .22  Hornet  versus 
the  .218  Bee,  and  the  .270  Winchester 
versus  the  .30-06. 

1 try  to  look  at  these  controversies  from 
a logical  viewpoint.  There’s  little  differ- 
ence between  the  Hornet  and  Bee.  Like- 
wise, the  .270  W inchester  is  a. 30-06  necked 
down  to  accept  a 277-caliber  bullet,  and 
it’sprobably  fair  (maybe  not  safe)  to  say  the 
old  ’06  has  a slight  edge. 

The  .22-250  Ackley  Improved  has  a bit 
more  speed  and  just  as  much  accuracy  as 
the  .22-250  Remington  factory  round. 
Hence,  it’s  a super  varmint  cartridge. 
Whether  it  ranks  above  the  .220  Swift  isn’t 
all  that  important.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


An  1 1 'jear-old  boy  was  killed  by  a 
cougar  while  hiking  on  the  North  Inlet 
Trail  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  near  Qrand  Lake,  Colorado  last 
July.  Colorado  has  only  one  previous 
fatal  mountain  lion  attack  on  record, 
but  encounters  with  mountain  lions 
have  increased  in  the  fast-growing  new 
communities  in  the  mountains  and 
foothills. 

Four  Safari  Club  International 
chapters  funded  a pro-hunting  billboard, 
strategically  located  north  of 
Sacramento,  California,  along  Interstate 
5.  The  sign,  which  reads,  “80  million 
hunters  and  anglers  pay  for  most  wildlife 
conservation,”  is  18  feet  tall  and  72  feet 
wide.  The  sign  will  he  seen  by  an 
estimated  38  million  travelers  annually. 

The  greater  snow  goose  population 
grew  to  a record  131,950  at  Bombay 
Hook  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Delaware  in  the  fall  of  1996.  Biologists 
are  concerned  about  the  damage  done 
by  the  overpopulation  to  refuge  marsh 
areas.  U.S.  and  Canadian  biologists  are 
also  agonizing  over  damage  snow  geese 
are  doing  to  the  fragile  Arctic 
ecosystem.  The  population  explosion 
could  cause  declines  in  populations  of 
ducks,  shorebirds  and  passerines,  which 
nest  in  the  same  region. 

Reported  Lyme  disease  cases  climbed 
to  16,461  in  1996  — the  highest  since 
the  government  started  keeping  count  in 
1982.  Lyme  disease  was  reported  in  45 
states,  hut  about  90  percent  were  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  New 
York  topped  the  list  with  5,301  cases. 

The  disease  was  first  identified  in  Lyme, 
CT,  m 1976. 


The  Kentucky  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Resources  is  considering 
the  reintroduction  of  free-ranging  elk  to 
a 12-county  region  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  to  provide  public 
viewing,  educational  opportunities  and, 
ultimately,  hunting.  Elk  were  once 
native  to  Kentucky  but  have  been 
absent  for  150  years.  About  200  elk 
could  be  released  this  winter  if  public 
support  for  the  project  is  favorable.  In 
addition  to  habitat  availability, 
southeastern  Kentucky  is  being 
considered  because  only  one  percent  of 
the  land  in  this  region  is  used  for  row 
crop  farming.  The  potential  problem  of 
elk  eating  crops  would  be  minimal. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  spent 
the  spriiag  of  1905  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  on  a bear  hunting  trip.  A 
telegraph  service  was  set  up  in  the  Hotel 
Colorado  direct  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  it  hecame  known  as  the  “Little 
White  House.”  After  hunting  all  day  and 
having  no  luck,  the  President  was 
depressed  when  he  arrived  back  at  the 
hotel.  Some  of  the  hotel  maids  wanted  to 
cheer  him  up,  so  they  gathered  some 
scraps  of  cloth  and  stitched  together  a 
small  doll  in  the  likeness  of  a bear.  A 
reporter  dubbed  it  a “Teddy  Bear,”  and 
the  rest  is  history. 

Maine  woodcock  surveys  in  the 
spring  of  1 996  indicated  that  the  male 
population  index  was  down  3 1 percent 
in  the  state. 


Answers:  1 , T;  2,  R;  3,  C;  4,  C;  5,  T;  6, 
R;  7,  C;  8/R;  9,  T;  10,  C. 

4;  1,  2,3;  5,9;  6;  8;  7;  10. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 

THE  MAJESTIC  WILP  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett,  is  this 

year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment aooomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image 
is  22Vz  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97,50  for  framing). 

Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 


Last  Chance! 


METAL  BACK  TAQS, 

reproductions  of  the  actual 
hunting  licenses  issued  by 
the  Game  Commission  in 
the  1930s  and  ’40s,  will  be 
available  only  until  Janu' 
ary  31,  1998. 

Introduced  during  the 
agency’s  100th  anniversary 
in  1995,  four  editions  are 
available,  gold  and  silver, 
in  resident  and  nonresident  editions.  Each  license  measures  4Vzx  372 
inches  and  is  printed  with  a blue  background  and  either  silver  or  gold 
lettering.  Gold  licenses  cost  $25  each,  silver,  $10.  Not  valid  to  hunt 
with,  the  licenses  are  sure  to  be  treasured  keepsakes  for  years  to  come. 

Don’t  delay.  Order  yours  today,  along  with  extras  for  gifts  to  family 
and  friends.  Be  sure  to  specify  color  and  type  — resident  or  nonresi- 
dent.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  centennial  patches  are  also  still 
available.  The  4-inch  embroidered  patches  cost  $5  each,  and  are  a must 
for  collectors  of  Commission  patches.  Hurry,  only  4,000  remain. 


To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  To  order  by  Visa  or  MasterCard  call 
1 -888-888-3459.  Be  sure  to  indicate  which  licenses  you  want.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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FGC  Centennial, 
1695-1995 
$5.00 


PGC  Patches 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife,  $4.72  each 


We  Need  Wildlife, 
$4.72  each 


Wildlife 


Management  Areas, 
$1.69  each 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other  sale  items 
can  now  be  ordered  over  the 
phone  and  charged  to  a Visa 
or  MasterCard  account,  call 
1-888-888-3459. 


Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  want. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 
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editorial 


A Look  to  the  Future 


At  its  JANUARY  meeting  the  Commission  was  presented  with  a strategic  plan 
L outlining  the  agency’s  programs  and  priorities  over  the  next  five  years.  As  this  is 
being  written  prior  to  the  meeting,  what  comments  and  changes  the  Commissioners 
may  offer  are  not  known  at  this  time.  But  because  this  plan  will  affect  you,  as  a 
person  interested  in  the  state’s  wildlife,  mentioning  the  plan  now  will  give  you  more 
time  to  think  about  it  and  what  you  feel  the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  should 
hold. 

Like  most  strategic  plans,  ours  consists  of  an  introduction  explaining  what  the 
Game  Commission  is;  a mission  statement  that  briefly  states  the  agency’s  purpose; 
then  a list  of  management  principles  and  goals. 

The  meat  of  the  plan  covers  broad  program  areas.  Wildlife  management,  wildlife 
habitat  management,  wildlife  habitat  protection,  land  access,  communications  and 
education,  and  law  enforcement  are  among  1 1 such  areas.  Each  program  area  consists 
of  an  introductory  statement,  a goal,  and  then  a list  of  objectives.  It’s  these  objectives 
that  specifically  define  what  the  Game  Commission  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the 
coming  five  years. 

just  what  objectives  are  formally  accepted  is  not  known  at  this  time,  hut  the  intent 
of  the  goals  is  not  likely  to  change.  In  concert,  the  goals  among  all  program  areas 
show  the  Game  Commission  is  committed  to  enhancing  and  refining  wildlife 
management,  providing  the  best  hunting  and  trapping  opportunities  possible,  and 
managing  wildlife  to  maximize  benefits  to  all  Pennsylvanians. 

Objectives  include:  Develop  a comprehensive  management  plan  for  the  game 
lands  system;  Foster  the  establishment  and  use  of  habitat  protection  guidelines  in 
government  planning  processes;  Establish  seasons  and  bag  limits  that  provide 
desirable  recreational  opportunities,  but  are  commensurate  with  sustainable  wild 
game  populations;  Create  projects  to  demonstrate  habitat  management  practices  for 
declining  game;  Develop  a marketing  plan  to  better  communicate  agency  programs 
and  accomplishments;  Identify  the  most  significant  wildlife  law  violations  and  focus 
law  enforcement  efforts  on  those  violations. 

The  Game  Commission  was  formed  a century  ago,  with  the  explicit  charge  to 
restore  game  populations.  The  extent  to  which  that  initial  goal  has  been  achieved  no 
doubt  exceeds  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who  lobbied  to  have  the  Game 
Commission  formed  hack  then.  Over  the  years  the  Game  Commission  has  evolved 
into  a multi-faceted  natural  resource  agency  meeting  today’s  needs  for  all  wildlife  for 
all  Pennsylvanians. 

Poised  to  enter  the  2P'  century,  the  Game  Commission  remains  committed  to 
providing  the  best  service  possible  to  all  Pennsylvanians.  This  strategic  plan,  a 
blueprint  for  action,  will  serve  as  a guiding  light  in  the  upcoming  years.  Watch 
upcoming  issues  for  more  details,  and  as  always,  any  suggestions  you  may  provide  will 
he  most  appreciated.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

I really  enjoy  “Field 
Notes”  and  Nick  Rosato’s 
cartoons.  His  drawings  of 
talking  animals  (and  people) 
make  a great  feature  better. 

Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Nick. 

R.E.  SUPINSKY, 
Riverhead,  NY 

Editor: 

The  tour  of  SGL  211  was 
great.  The  game  lands  was 
full  of  people,  picnics,  dogs 
and  kids  — everyone 
enjoying  Mother  Nature  on  a 
beautiful  October  day. 

The  WCOs  answered  all 
our  questions  and  were 
enjoying  the  day  as  much  as 
we  did.  All  the  critics  of  the 
Game  Commission,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  legislature, 
should  have  taken  the  tour. 

Thanks  again,  and  to 
think  the  land  is  all  ours. 

B.H.  Withers, 
Marietta 

Editor: 

I have  been  hunting  and 
reading  Game  News  for  many 
years,  and  1 appreciate  the 
thousands  of  beautiful  acres 
and  the  fact  there  is  no 
development  on  game  lands. 

1 have  seen  a decline  in 
game  animals,  though,  and 
fewer  hunters.  1 can’t  help 
but  wonder  what’s  going  to 
happen  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  a few  years. 

F.  Bartsch, 
Wilmington,  DE 

Editor: 

For  as  long  as  1 can 
remember,  my  father  stood 
on  the  same  deer  stand  every 
opening  day.  When  he  quit 
hunting,  1 began  using  the 


same  spot.  A few  years  ago 
another  hunter  moved  in, 
blatantly  going  out  of  his  way 
to  beat  me  to  this  spot. 

1 realize  choosing  a spot 
on  public  land  is  risky,  but 
deliberately  taking  somebody 
else’s  is  most  unsporting. 

1 miss  hunting  on  dad’s 
old  stand,  especially  now 
that  he  recently  passed  away. 
If  1 inadvertently  infringe  on 
someone  else’s  stand,  1 move 
on.  I hope  other  hunters  do 
likewise  when  choosing  a 
place  to  hunt.  People  won’t 
respect  hunting  until  hunters 
respect  one  another. 

J.  Parkin, 
Cambridge  Springs 

Editor: 

1 feel  the  privilege  to 
hunt  is  worth  twenty  times 
the  license  cost.  In  1995  I 
scored  a triple  trophy.  This 
past  fall  1 was  lucky  enough 
to  kill  a 20-pound  gobbler 
with  a 9H-inch  beard.  I also 
saw  a flock  of  gobblers,  a bear 
and  passed  up  two  small 
bucks  while  bowhunting. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

C.  Soule, 
Gold 

Editor: 

A group  of  us  were 
hunting  when  we  spotted  an 
old  pine  with  a huge  hole  in 
it.  We  knew  it  had  to  be  the 
work  of  a pileated  wood- 
pecker. I went  back  near  the 
end  of  the  season  and  found 
five  more  large  holes.  You 
can  imagine  the  pile  of  wood 
underneath. 


Being  an  avid  hunter,  this 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  I 
love  the  mountains. 

G.M.  Gallagher, 
Gettysburg 

Editor: 

I would  like  to  thank 
WCO  Roger  Hartless  and 
Deputy  Salzzoni  of  Jefferson 
County  for  their  assistance  in 
recovering  my  dog.  My  dog 
had  wandered  off  while  a 
group  of  us  were  hunting;  it 
was  its  first  time  tiut  hunting. 
We  were  hoping  the  dog 
would  return  to  the  truck, 
but  when  we  got  back,  it 
wasn’t  there.  Later  that 
evening,  when  I returned. 
Deputy  Salzzoni  drove  up 
and  asked  if  I had  lost  a dog. 
When  I said  yes,  he  turned 
on  the  interior  light  in  his 
vehicle,  and  up  sat  my  dog. 

These  officers  not  only 
returned  my  hunting  pal,  but 
saved  me  from  having  to  tell 
my  wife  that  1 had  lost  her 
“baby”. 

J.  Davoli, 
Media 

Editor: 

With  the  increased  work 
and  school  demands  today, 
it’s  difficult  to  take  a child 
bear  or  antlerless  deer 
hunting.  And,  further,  with 
hunter  numbers  dropping 
and  so  many  things  nibbling 
at  our  free  time,  1 think 
opening  these  seasons  on  a 
Saturday  would  be  a good 
idea. 

j.P.  Forwood, 
New  Providence 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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A HUNTER  of  40'plus  years  sits,  the 
smoke  from  a meditative  pipe  curl- 
ing like  a bland  wreath  about  his  graying 
head.  He  is  in  ever  deepening  thought. 
Outside  it  is  a deadly,  bitter  cold.  The  earth 
around  his  forest  home  is  smothered  by  a 
half-fathom  of  snow.  So  cold,  this  night, 
the  crystals  of  snow  appear  like  many 
strewn  diamonds,  and  the  silvery  full  moon 
somehow,  by  some  celestial  magic,  casts  a 
lambent  glow  onto  the  blanket  of  white, 
making  it  appear  bluish.  God  at  work  in 
his  most  favored  art  studio,  he  thinks. 

He  thinks  some  more,  this  time  more 
deeply.  More  intimate  is  he  with  his  heart’s 
language,  his  mind’s  hard-earned  wisdom 
as  he  gazes  through  the  window.  The  snowy 
diamonds  glitter,  seeming  almost  alive  and 
cosmic  as  he  flips  the  switch  to  the  yard 
floodlights.  They  flicker  under  the  cast 
light  of  the  moon.  “This  world  has  given 
me  riches  far  more  precious  than  jewels,” 
he  whispers  as  he  falls  into  a more  melan- 
choly frame  of  mind.  The  lights  are  then 
shut  off  and  the  moonlight  allows  none  of 
the  beauty  of  this  harsh  winter  night  to  be 
lost.  Instead,  it  becomes  even  more  beau- 
tiful because  it  is  all  natural,  the  work  of 
his  Heavenly  Maker. 

He  knows  his  time  has  come  for  he  has 
fought  it  off  for  so  long  now,  the  ever- 
strengthening  feeling  deep  in  his  heart.  He 
sighs,  knowing  his  being  alone  with  his 
thoughts  is  about  to  steal  away  something 
very  dear  to  him.  Something,  some  say,  “he 
lived  his  whole  life  for.”  He  walks  away 
from  the  window  with  a cumbrous  heart, 
tom  with  his  tentative  decision.  But,  his 
heart  knows,  as  does  his  aging  mind,  that 
he  is  fast-losing  his  sedulous  desire,  his  an- 
cient, atavistic  instinct,  his  natural  God- 
given  need  to  kill.  He  wants  so,  to  hold 
on,  if  just  for  one  more  season  of  him 
against  the  elements,  against  the  alleged 
odds,  against  the  magically  elusive  white- 
tails  he  so  loves.  All  of  these  he  seemed 
forever  able  to  defeat,  regardless  of  the 
pains  and  frustration  they  sometimes 
caused.  But,  it  is  time.  His  heart  has  spo- 


ken and  he  has  always  followed  its 
commands,  and  holding  on,  he  knows, 
would  only  he  a superficial  feeling. 

The  teakettle  whistles  from  the 
kitchen.  His  deerskin  moccasins  allow 
him  to  slip  quietly  across  the  room,  so 
as  not  to  awaken  his  sleeping  children, 
two,  and  his  wife  of  nearly  a quarter- 
century.  He,  too,  has  always  been  re- 
spectful of  their  need  for  rest,  for  time 
alone,  for  space  and  freedom.  As  he 
has  always  been  with  the  whitetails, 
the  second  love  of  his  predatory  life. 

Above  all  things  at  which  he  ex- 
cels, deer  hunting  is  what  he  does  best, 
save  for  loving  his  family  who  toler- 
antly put  up  with  his  passion  for  the 
hunts  of  autumn;  of  his  love  for  guns 
and  gun  powders,  and  bullets  and 
shooting,  and  perfection  in  using  them 
all. 

The  tea  warms  him,  gives  his  body 
and  degenerative  back  added  life,  if 
just  for  the  shortest  time.  He  again 
fights  the  urging  of  his  heart.  “1  don’t 
think  1 can  hang  it  up,”  he  whispers  to 
his  own,  half-deaf  ears.  He  wonders 
what  he  will  do  to  support  his  family, 
what  he  will  do  to  fill  his  heart  come 
autumn.  He  is,  afterall,  by  profession 
an  outdoor  writer,  a man  who  for  years 
heard  the  friendly-fire  joking  of  his 
readership  calling  him,  “The  White- 
tail  Man.”  How  will  he  write  of  deer 
hunting  if  he  follows  his  heart?  For  this 
is  what  helped  substantially  in  his 
gaining  an  unassuming  reputation  as 
a writer  of  whitetail  hunts. 

He  thinks,  1 cannot  write  of  cur- 
rent affairs.  They,  for  the  most  part, 
depress  and  flood  despair  upon  read- 
ers. I cannot,  certainly,  write  of  soci- 
ety, for  that  is  what  1 have,  for  all  of 
my  adult  years,  tried  so  hard  to  escape. 
What  then  will  I do  if  1 choose  not  to 
hunt  whitetails,  the  animals  1 most 
love  and  best  know? 

Another  cup  of  steaming,  revital- 
izing tea.  The  time  is  3:15  and  the 
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drifts  of  snow  appear  as  white  waves 
of  an  albino  sea  that  God  has  frozen 
before  they  could  break  and  flow  to 
shore.  Almost  inviting,  they  seem, 
even  with  the  deadly  cold  that  regis- 
ters minus  one-degree  on  the  ther- 
mometer. There  is  no  wind.  The 
spruce  outside  his  window  stands  dead 
still,  frozen  in  a dormant  sleep. 

An  aging  set  of  snowshoes  hangs 
upon  his  makeshift  office  wall,  next 
to  a photo  of  a writer  friend,  Charley 
Waterman.  Charley  smiles,  seemingly 
beckoning  him  as  he  stares  at  the 
photo,  challenging  him  to.  Go,  Joe. 
Crazy,  he  thinks.  Too  late,  far  too  cold. 
But  then  he  remembers  his  last  hunt, 
the  first  day  of  antlerless  deer  season. 
He  looks  down  at  the  finger  on  his 
right  hand  that  was  severely  stung, 
frostbitten,  hy  yet  another  day  of 
deadly,  arctic-like  cold.  The  sacrifice. 
He  thinks,  1 forgot  to  offer  my  sacri- 
fice after  1 killed  the  doe.  And  he  is  a 
man  who  deplores  the  proverbial, 
“loose  ends.” 

His  mind  drifts  to  a time  nearly  30 
years  earlier,  when  he  spent  a summer 
on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in 
Wyoming.  There  he  learned  the  ways 


of  the  people  he  most  loves,  the  Native 
Americans.  They  taught  him  the  ways  of 
the  hunter,  the  Indian  ways,  good  ones  all. 

“You  must  always  make  your  sacrifice 
to  Mother  Earth  when  She  gives  to  you, 
Joseph  Lone  Eagle.  Else,  She  will  yield  you 
nothing  more,  ever.” 

They  called  him  Joseph  Long  Eagle,  af- 
ter he  became  a blood  brother  to  a chief, 
because  of  his  constant  need  for  time  alone, 
when  fishing,  hunting  or  just  exploring  the 
banks  of  the  Wind  River.  His  blood 
brother,  perceptive  as  he  was,  noticed  his 
displeasure  when  anyone  would  try  to  fol- 
low him,  talk  with  him  or  watch  him  as  he 
headed  out  to  those  places  beyond  sight  of 
Crowheart,  the  small  town  where  he  stayed 
while  visiting  the  Shoshones. 

“You,  Joseph,  are  a man  who  craves  soli- 
tude, time  to  gather  yourself  and  your  in- 
ner spirit  into  one  being,  your  mind  into  a 
single  thought  mass.  Your  heart  wants  al- 
ways to  be  open  to  one  feeling  at  a time 
and  so,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Shoshone,  1 
shall  name  you  Joseph  Lone  Eagle,  for  you 
also  have  told  me  of  your  love  for  that  great 
hunter  of  the  sky,  your  envy  of  his  unbound 
freedom.  It  is  fine  with  your  brother  that 
you  feel  this  way.  1 understand  your  need 
for  being  alone.  It  is  a manly  wish  to  want 
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solitude  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  of  his  title, 
man.  A man  cannot  reach  his  dreams, 
speak  to  his  heart  nor  listen  to  it  without 
quiet  time  alone.  And  so  it  is  with  you. 
Perhaps  more  so  than  most,  for  you  are  a 
writer,  a deep  thinker  and  a loner  in  dis- 
guise. You  show  love  for  your  fellow  man.  1 
have  seen  that  in  you,  but  when  you  are 
done  with  it,  you  again  wish  deeply  for  soli- 
tude, that  which  your 
heart  most  craves.  Yes. 

You  are  from  this  day  on, 

Joseph  Lone  Eagle.  1 
shall  tell  the  others,  so 
they  will  know  of  your 
need.” 

He  laces  on  his  boots, 
the  unmade  sacrifice  be- 
ing his  motivation,  and 
swings  a down  jacket 
around  his  shoulders. 

The  snowshoes  are  taken 
from  their  mooring  and  carried  to  the  steps 
of  the  porch.  Snowshoes  secured,  he  steps 
down  onto  the  crusted  snow,  almost  being 
careful  not  to  trample  those  crystals  that 
look  like  diamonds.  He  will  travel  the  long 
mile,  to  where  his  last  whitetail  was  felled, 
a doe  on  the  run.  The  full  moon  will  make 
for  easy  navigation,  his  favorite  pipe  will 
warm  his  cotton-gloved  hands. 

The  night  seems  without  life,  but  he  is 
a hunter;  he  knows  better.  A thousand  eyes 
are  watching  his  every  move,  a thousand 
sentient  ears  listening  to  every  step.  A 
screech  owl  brings  his  mind  back  to  reality 
and  he  smiles  with  frozen  cheeks.  “Good 
morning,”  he  whispers  to  the  unseen  owl, 
glad  to  have  company. 

His  snowshoes  barely  indent  the  crusted 
snow  and  the  going  is  easy,  though  the  dis- 
tance farther  than  he’d  anticipated.  Or  is 
it  his  aging,  degenerative  back  stretching 
the  distance?  In  the  moonlight  the  hollow 
looks  alien.  The  sterile  whiteness  makes 
this  always  enchanting  belly  in  the  earth 
appear  more  vast,  more  desolate  and  lonely, 
like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  He  feels  a bit 
lost,  and  to  him  this  is  good.  It  is  good  to 


feel  this  way,  for  it  stirs  the  adrenaline 
and  pits  it  against  the  steely  cold. 
Warms  my  aching  hones.  This  is  what 
he  thinks  for  he  knows  it  helps  him, 
psychologically,  to  ward  off  the  grave 
discomfort  of  the  night’s  hitter  cold. 

He  hears  the  whisper  of  a horned 
owl’s  wing  heats  in  a desperate,  per- 
haps futile  swoop  upon  something  un- 
known to  him,  un- 
seen. He  smiles 
again  and  speaks. 
“Hunt  on  comrade, 
for  I,  too,  hunt.  But 
in  the  light  of  day 
and  with  far  more 
advantage  than 
that  which  God  has 
given  you.”  He  feels 
it  is  healthy  to  talk 
with  oneself,  and  to 
the  wildlife  that 
crosses  his  chosen  paths.  For  wild 
things  talk  back  without  words,  to  his 
mind,  the  same  as  being  in  agreement 
with  him. 

Two  more  hollows  and  he  should 
he  there,  on  the  hogback  where  he  got 
the  doe,  there  where  the  hitter  cold 
froze  his  four  pound  gray  mass,  caus- 
ing him  to  forget  the  tradition  of  sac- 
rifice taught  to  him  by  his  beloved 
Shoshone  brothers.  There,  in  the 
place  that  claimed  his  frostbitten  fin- 
ger that,  on  this  night,  aches  as  though 
it  is  being  steeped  in  a pot  of  boiling 
water.  A small  price,  he  feels,  for  all 
the  pleasures,  all  the  inspiration,  all 
the  winter  venison  cherished  by  his 
family.  And  all  the  other  joys  bestowed 
upon  him  in  those  yesterdays  he  for- 
ever revisits  within  his  heart.  He 
thinks  of  the  possibility  of  his  finger 
being  lost.  I have  lost  more  in  my  as- 
sociations with  unkind  mortals,  hut 
those  scars  do  not  show.  And  time, 
indeed,  heals  not  all  wounds. 

One  more  hollow.  He  wonders,  for 
the  time  has  been  longer  than  he 


He  hears  the  whis- 
per of  a horned  owl's 
wing  beats  in  a 
desperate,  perhaps 
futile , swoop  upon 
something  unknown 
to  him , unseen . 
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thought  it  should.  He  sits  and  rolls  the 
warm,  briar  bowl  of  his  pipe  about  his 
cold  cheeks.  Is  my  sense  of  tune  and 
direction  degenerating,  too?  No,  it  is 
not,  as  he  looks  back  over  his  shoul- 
der and  spots  the  hogback  where  his 
doe  had  fallen  in  an  instant  death.  He 
attempts  to  build  a small,  hand-warm- 
ing fire  with  tinder  he  chips  from  the 
ragged,  dry  hark  of  a hickory  and  fallen 
boughs  of  hemlock.  There  is  no  breeze 
to  help  him,  and  his  hands  are  rigid 
with  the  deepening  cold.  He  trembles 
until,  finally,  the  fire  begins  to  warm 
him. 

From  his  pocket,  he  takes  the  photo 
of  a most  beloved  and  recently  fallen 
friend.  He  whispers  to  it,  “Hello  Daniel 
Loud.”  It  is  the  only  photo  he  has  of 
his  longtime  friend  who  passed  on  hut 
days  before;  a hurtful  Flow  even  to  the 
heart  of  the  so-called,  callous  hunter, 
the  predator  God  intended  him  to  be. 
His  memory  serves  him  dutifully  of 
hunts  past  with  this  man,  this  friend 
of  hut  a few  in  his  lifetime.  And  with 
this  store  of  memories,  he  feels  that  this 
photo  is  indeed  not  all  that  he  has  left 
of  his  fallen  friend.  Still,  it  is  precious 
to  him. 

He  folds  the  photo  into  a tiny 
square  and  whispers,  “Until  we  meet 
again,  my  friend.”  And  with  that  he 
buries  it  in  the  litter  on  the  forest  floor, 
then  covers  it  with  lichen,  pine  needles 
and  over  it  he  sprinkles  a goodly 
amount  of  his  most  favored  pipe  to- 
bacco. He  looks  skyward  into  the  pas- 
tel blue  of  early  dawn.  “This,”  he  whis- 
pers, “is  all  I have  to  give  as  physical 
sacrifice.  But  one  day  there  will  be 
more,  and  soon.”  He  stands  to  leave 
as  the  soft,  blue  sky  brightens.  Walk- 
ing toward  home,  his  thoughts  are  like 
a mosaic,  a mixture  of  something 
gained,  something  lost.  Oddly,  though, 
he  is  cold  no  more  and  the  morning 
seemingly  shortens  his  return  home. 

His  wife  awaits  him,  watching  from 


the  window  as  he  struggles  through  the 
deep  snow  in  the  large  field  before  their 
home.  She  waves,  hut  he  doesn’t  see  her 
through  his  flooded  eyes.  He  blinks  to  clear 
his  sight. 

“Well,  old  man  of  the  forest,  where  have 
you  been?”  He  looks  up  at  her  as  she  holds 
open  the  front  door  and  forces  a smile  up 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  “Church,”  he 
says,  “been  to  church.” 

“And  the  sermon?”  His  wife  questions. 
He  sits  on  the  steps  and  in  his  eyes  there  is 
a look  she  has  never  before  seen.  “Well?” 
she  questions. 

“The  Sermon?”  he  says,  his  voice  weak- 
ened, hindered  by  a stabbing  in  his  throat. 
“The  sermon  was  about  sacrifice.  About 
man  learning  how  and  when  to  recognize 
that  time  when  he  must  move  over  for  a 
new  generation  and  about  the  self-man- 
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dated  cessation  of  beloved  quests  in  his  life, 
whether  it  is  one  or  many.  And  there  was 
talk  of  pursuing  new  dreams,  you  know, 
even  narrowing  it  all  down  to  hut  a single 
dream.  Like  my  lifelong  dream  of  killing 
one  giant  white-tailed  buck.” 

And  yes,  she  knows.  Of  course  she 
knows,  his  wife  of  25  years.  His  wife  who 
has  for  so  long  been  tol- 
erant of  his  hunting 
passions.  She  places 
her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  he  looks  at  her 
through  grateful  eyes 
and  speaks.  “You  know, 
even  as  the  earth  sleeps 
beneath  the  strain  and 
cold  of  snow,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  forest 
struggle.  Tenaciously 
they  hang  in  there,  de- 
termined just  to  find 
their  next  meal.  Espe- 
cially the  whitetails.  1 love  them  so  much 
for  the  many  years  of  joy,  of  sometimes  gru- 
eling challenge  of  fair  chase,  and  those 
many  times  they  let  me  win.  It  is  time  for 
me  to  close  a certain  chamber  of  my  preda- 
tory heart  forever  and  leave  open  only  the 
one  that  has  yet  to  he  tilled.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I’m  trying  to  say?” 

Softly,  she  answers,  “Yes,  1 do.  1 thought 
this  would  happen  to  you  years  ago.” 

He  rubs  his  wearied  eyes,  his  aging 
weathered  cheeks  wrinkle  to  form  the 
slightest  smile.  “Remember,”  he  says  to  her, 
“1  told  you  of  my  time  with  the  Indians. 
How  they  named  me,  Joseph  Lone  Eagle?” 
He  doesn’t  wait  for  an  answer.  “How  they 
taught  me  the  ways  of  the  Indian  hunter, 
and  the  sacrifice  that  must  always  be  made? 
If  man  as  a hunter,  takes  from  Mother 
Earth,  he  must  put  something  back?” 


“Yes.”  His  wife  whispers,  her  arm 
now  warming  his  shoulders. 

“1  did  that  today  in  the  hollow 
where  1 killed  the  doe.  1 gave  tobacco, 
my  cherished  photo  of  Dan  and  my 
solemn  promise  in  the  offering.  1 prom- 
ised to  move  over,  to  allow  the  young 
hunter  his  sacred  bounty.  1 promised 
and  gave  thanks  for  the 
many  years  of  joy  I had 
hunting  the  white- 
tailed doe.  1 didn’t  do 
this  without  some  res- 
ervation. But  1 have 
given  my  word  and  will 
forever  hold  to  my 
promise.  Erom  this  day 
forward,”  he  looks  into 
her  eyes  and  smiles, 
“Joseph  Lone  Eagle 
will  hunt  only  those 
giant  bucks  that  have 
haunted  his  dreams  in 
each  ot  his  40  years  as  a hunter.” 

A sort  of  pellicle  now  covers  a spe- 
cial chamber  of  his  predatory  heart.  It 
seals  well  the  promise  he  made  in  the 
enchanting  hollow  of  the  white-tailed 
doe  and  it  is  certain  to  remain  that 
way,  a promise  sealed. 

“Come  in,”  says  his  wife,  “aren’t  you 
tired?” 

“No,  I’m  not  so  tired.  Just  cold.  Al- 
ready he  missed  his  only  photo  of  a 
dear  friend.  And  yes,  he  feels  a hurt,  a 
sense  ot  loss,  for  no  longer  will  he  hunt 
the  white-tailed  doe,  no  longer  can  he 
hunt  with  his  fallen  friend.  But  he  is  a 
hunter,  a predator  of  God’s  miraculous 
making  and  he  had,  so  very  long  ago, 
learned  to  live  with  life,  with  death 
and  with  sacrifice.  It  is  all  familiar  to 
his  predatory  heart.  □ 


Native  Americans 
caught  him  that  if 
man,  as  a hunter, 
takes  from  Mother 
Earth,  he  must  put 
something  back. 
Else , She  will  yield 
nothing  more , ever. 
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A Midwinter's 
Night  Hunt 

By  Freddie  McKnight 


HE  FIRST  full  moon  of  the  new 
year  cast  an  almost  daylight  ap- 
pearance to  the  snow-covered  coun- 
tryside. The  hitter  cold  air  made  the 
snow  crunch  heavily  underfoot.  Not 
even  a slight  hreeze  stirred  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Although  most  hunt- 
ers were  home  warming  up  by  the  fire- 
place, it  was  a perfect  time  for  what 
we  had  in  mind. 

My  partner  and  I crunched  our  way 
to  the  spot  in  the  fencerow  we  had 
selected  earlier  in  the  day.  To  ensure 
we  had  a safe  field  of  fire,  we  had 
placed  a few  reflective  tacks  to  mark 


the  boundaries  of  where  we  could  shoot. 
These  “night  eyes”  could  easily  he  picked 
up  in  the  red-filtered  beams  of  our  lights 
without  spooking  any  incoming  predators. 

Once  we  were  set  up,  we  gave  the  area 
a few  minutes  to  settle  down  before  turn- 
ing on  the  call.  With  the  air  so  still  we  knew 
any  predator  in  the  area  would  be  able  to 
hear  the  tape,  even  on  low  volume. 

Soon  the  cries  of  a “rabbit  in  distress” 
tape  pierced  the  night  air.  Because  it  was 
so  bright  at  this  setup,  neither  of  us  needed 
a light;  we’d  easily  spot  any  animal  mov- 
ing across  the  snow-covered  fields.  And 
only  a few  minutes  into  the  calling  session. 
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char’s  exactly  what  happened.  Two  ^ray 
h:)xes  came  rrotting  down  off  the  hillside. 
When  they  were  well  within  range  1 gave 
a lip  squeak,  which  stopped  ’’he  second  hax. 
Settling  the  crosshairs  I gently  squeezed  the 
trigger  of  the  22  magnum,  and  collected  a 
prime  trophy.  The  second  skedaddled  Pe- 
fore  we  had  a chance  to  try  h?r  it  A.fter 
letting  the  rape  play  our,  in  hopes  of  luring 
another  furbearer,  we  picked  up  the  fox  and 
headed  for  the  rruck  to  move  to  the  next 
spot  — and  to  warm  up. 

Our  second  stop  was  one  that  had  been 
very  good  to  us  in  the  past.  It  is  part  of  a 
^arm  field  that  luts  out  into  a bowldike  area. 
Directly  across  from  the  point  of  this  field 
IS  a large  clearcut  that  has  produced  many 
gray  foxes,  and  one  close  call  with  a coy- 
ote. The  only  problem  with  this  setup  is 
that  to  do  it  right  requires  two  people,  and 
in  positions  where  they  can’r  see  each 
other.  We  make  it  well  <nown  where  each 
will  be  sitting  and  designate  our  safe  helds 
of  fire. 

lust  getting  into  the  calling  session’s 
rhythm,  I was  rather  startled  when  mv  part- 
ner let  loose  with  a blast  from  his  1 2-gauge. 
1 had  no  action  on  my  side,  so  1 was  rather 
anxious  to  see  what  had  happened.  It  seems 
rhat  a lone  gray  was  hunting  in  a picked 
cornfield  and  came  charging  out  as  soon 
as  the  call  began.  My  brother-in-law  claims 
he  almost  had  to  shoot  in  self-defense.  We 
gathered  the  fox  and  our  gear  and  headed 
for  the  truck,  hopeful  about  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

Our  next  two  stops  didn’t 
produce  any  action,  so  we 
decided  to  take  a break  to 
reenergize  from  the  cold 
night  air  and  plan  our  next 
couple  of  stops.  Our  next 
pick  was  on  a pipeline  that 
divided  two  clearcuts.  It 
had  been  a hotspot  over 
many  years,  and  we  hoped 
it  would  be  good  to  us  on 
this  night. 

After  we  set  up  on  op- 


posite sides  of  the  100-toor  'ighr-of- 
way,  1 turned  on  the  caller  ind  ^canned 
the  snow-covered  landscape  n front 
of  me.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
tape  had  played  when  1 detected 
movement  along  the  woodlme.  Un- 
sure of  what  it  was,  I used  mv  binocu- 
lars to  investigate.  1 couldn  ’ teM  what 
it  was  at  first,  hut  1 knew  wasn’t  a 
fox.  The  inimal  crept  closer  hut  stuck 
to  the  side  of  the  pipeline,  where  shad- 
ows prevented  a clear  view  h was 
about  40  vards  away  before  1 could  de- 
termine It  was  a bobcat.  It  was  not  the 
first  one  I had  seen,  but  it  was  the  first 
to  come  into  the  call.  1 sat  back  and 
watched  the  cat  search  for  "he  unseen 
rabbit.  ! believe  it  would  have  come 
all  the  way  'n  had  it  nor  been  for  the 
loud  click  of  the  tape  player  shutting 
off.  Nor  sure  if  my  partner  had  seen 
the  cat.  I '■umed  on  the  lighr  ''o  pin- 
point Its  form.  In  only  seconds  the  cat 
turned  and  melted  back  into  the  brush. 

Seeing  the  cat  was  quite  a thrill, 
one  we  discussed  all  the  way  ro  the 
next  location,  a food  plot  on  a nearby 
game  lands  rhat  always  nroduced 
predators,  i also  liked  this  spot  because 
I never  Knew  what  would  show  up 
here. 

The  high  bank  of  a pond  provided 
cover  to  hide  behind  while  the  call  and 
speaker  played  in  the  field  to  our  front. 
Knowing  other  callers  had  hunted  at 
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this  location  earlier  in  the  season,  we 
chose  to  use  a “gray  fox  pup  in  distress” 
tape.  The  call  was  on  only  a few  min- 
utes  when  the  first  investigator  showed 
up.  A great  horned  owl  landed  in  an 
old  oak  at  the  corner 
of  the  field  and 
started  hooting. 

We’ve  encoun- 
tered  these  birds  be- 
fore;  one  even  took 
the  hat  off  of  a 
friend’s  head  as  he  sat 
next  to  a fencepost, 
so  we  remained  still 
so  as  not  to  invite  an 
unwanted  attack.  We 
could  not  sit  still 
long,  though,  as  a fox 
was  bearing  down  on 
us.  The  gray  came 
right  to  the  speaker 
and  stopped.  That’s 
where  it  fell  when  the 
little  mag  barked.  1 had 
no  sooner  chambered  another  round 
when  two  more  foxes  came  running 
down  the  service  road  that  bisected 
the  field.  Neither  would  stop  at  my  lip 
squeak,  so  1 let  my  partner  do  the 
shooting.  Three  shots  later,  however, 
all  he  had  to  show  for  it  was  some 
churned  up  snow.  The  pair  had  picked 
up  his  movement  as  he  shouldered  the 


gun  and  were  in  the  process  of  turning 
around  when  he  tried  to  line  up  the  sight. 
We  both  laughed  at  the  miss,  as  we  each 
have  many  to  our  credit. 

With  three  foxes  already  in  the  hag  and 
the  night  getting 
colder,  we  decided  to 
call  it  quits. 

On  the  way  home 
we  discussed  how 
many  other  people 
could  be  sharing  the 
same  thrills  of  a night 
hunt,  but  opted  for 
the  comfort  of  a 
warm  bed  instead.  In 
a way  1 am  glad  that 
more  people  don’t 
partake  of  this  sport 
because  it  leaves  all 
that  much  more  for 
me  to  enjoy,  hut  it 
also  bothers  me  to  see 
this  type  of  hunting 
fading  away.  If  less 
people  participate,  it  seems  that  it’s  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  night  hunting  for  fur- 
bearers  goes  by  the  wayside.  It’s  a shame  to 
miss  so  much  fun  and  excitement,  espe- 
cially when  there’s  such  a high  furbearer 
population. 

I will  be  looking  forward  to  some  cold 
nights  this  winter  to  collect  some  preda- 
tors and  plenty  of  memories,  too.  □ 


There’s  nothing 
quite  like  predator 
hunting  at  night. 
While  charging  in 
to  the  caller,  send- 
ing its  eerie  rabbit- 
in-distress  cries 
across  the  winter 
landscape,  the 
hunted  now  be- 
comes the  hunter. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Sporting  Collectibles, by  R.  Stephen  Irwin  MD.,  published  by  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  5 
Mansard  Court,  Wayne,  N)  07470,  248  pp.,  $1 9.95.  This  book  is  a must  for  collectors  of 
rare  sporting  items,  from  classic  rifles  and  shotguns  to  books  and  posters.  In  all,  the  author 
has  included  1 4 different  subjects,  all  illustrated  with  nearly  300  photos,  plus  expert  advice 
and  historical  background  by  the  country's  leading  collectors.  Readers  will  find  reproductions 
of  every  federal  duck  stamp  issued  since  the  series  began  in  1 934.  Other  features  include 
chapters  on  duck  decoys,  duck  calls,  knives,  shotshell  boxes,  powder  horns,  fish  decoys, 
bait  casting  plugs  and  casting  rods. 
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Snowbound 


THERE’S  SIMPLY  no  way  I can  do  this 
memory  justice.  No  writer  could.  It’s 
simply  one  of  those  things  you  have  to  ex- 
perience to  appreciate.  But  I’m  going  to 
try. 

As  dawn  broke  the  snow  picked  up  in 
intensity,  hurled  landward  by  a screaming 
northeast  wind.  It  was  that  wet  late  winter 
snow,  the  kind  with  hig  flakes  that  splat- 
tered as  they  land.  The  impact  of  the  heavy 
crystals  thumped  against  the  brim  of  my 
hat  and  sent  a shiver  down  my  soaked  hide. 

And  then,  through  the  wind  and  the 
snow  and  the  shivering,  I heard  it. 

It  started  softly,  this  sound,  with  the 
eerie  premonition  of  some  awesome  event 
about  to  unfold.  I was  amazed  by  how  dis- 
comforting it  sounded,  that  distant  buzz- 
ing of  life.  And  as  the  cacophony  increased, 
its  source  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  snow, 
I suddenly  knew  the  lonely  fear  of  an  out- 
post facing  an  overwhelming  invasion 
force. 

Their  barking  calls  grew  louder  still. 
Closer  and  closer  they  came  until  I could 
hear  their  very  wings  creaking  in  the  tur- 
bulent air.  I gripped  the  stock  of  my  870 
and  swallowed.  Hard. 

Then,  with  astonishing  suddenness, 
they  appeared  through  the  weather,  their 
black  wing  edges  and  eyes  fearfully  near. 
There  were  thousands  of  them;  a tremen- 
dous flock  of  snow  geese  locked  up  and 
wanting  nothing  more  than  to  land  among 
the  decoys  scattered  across  the  remnants 
of  summer’s  soybeans. 

1 rose  and  fired  up  through  the  falling 


snow,  just  once,  and  stood  as  a goose 
fell  from  a leaden  Delaware  sky  and 
landed  with  a sodden  thump  at  my 
feet.  The  sound,  as  the  betrayed  flock 
turned  toward  Canada,  was  deafening. 
It  was  a scene  that  was  at  once  wild 
and  primal,  and  will  live  with  me  for- 
ever. One  shot  was  enough. 

Traditionally,  Pennsylvanians  who 
wanted  a shot  at  snow  geese  had  to 
travel  to  Mid-Atlantic  states,  such  as 
Delaware,  where  the  snowbirds  have 
become  an  annual  event.  Snow  geese 
were  somewhat  of  a curiosity  to  Key- 
stone State  residents,  and  the  occa- 
sional transients  mixed  in  with  more 
familiar  Canadas  were  a cause  for  won- 
der. 

No  more.  The  snow  goose  invasion 
that  has  engulfed  many  regions  of  the 
nation  has  spread  throughout  parts  cT 
Pennsylvania.  And  as  the  birds  have 
done  throughout  the  rest  of  their 
range,  their  arrival  has  been  viewed 
with  a mixture  of  awe,  excitement  and 
apprehension. 

Numbers  of  both  greater  snow 
geese  (the  type  primarily  found  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  Pennsylvania) 
and  lesser  snow  geese  have  skyrock- 
eted across  the  continent.  Since  the 
resumption  of  snow  goose  hunting  in 
1975,  numbers  of  the  greaters  have 
climbed  to  around  300,000  individu- 
als. And  hard  as  it  seems  to  believe, 
the  flocks  of  greaters  are  a flake  against 
the  blizzard  of  2.5  to  3 million  lessers 


By  jack  Rodgers 
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"hat  howl  )Lir  of  Canada  each  autumn. 
Ever  hear  of  too  much  ot  a good  thing.' 

“They  are  an  unprecedented  prob- 
lem for  us,”  concedes  Jerry  Sene  ot  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  “Never 
before  have  we  faced  ^uch  an  abun- 
dance of  a sought  after  wildlife  species. 
It’s  really  quite  unusual.” 

Such  multitudes  ol  snows  are  no 
longer  a novelty  in  certain  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  .A.ccording  to  Ed 
Gosnell,  recently  retired  manager  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  ,A.rea,  snow 
geese  have  turned  up  at  lakes 
Ontelaunee  and  Blue  Marsh  in  Berks 
County,  throughout  the  Allentown 
area,  and  at  Middle  Creek  itself.  In 
fact,  the  numbers  of  snows  at  Middle 
Creek  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  the  last  three  years. 

“We  had  a few  for  the  last  five 
years,”  Mr.  Gosnell  reported.  “But  the 
last  three  years  have  seen  record  num- 
bers. Last  year,  by  February  20,  we  had 
a peak  of  125,000  at  Middle  Creek.” 

Just  why  the  snows  have  started  to 
arrive  en- masse  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  the  subiect  of  many 
crackerbarrel  discussions  among  wild- 
life managers  and  waterfowlers.  “I’ve 
always  thought  it  was  my  sparkling 
personality,”  quipped  Gosnell  with  a 
laugh.  “Actually,”  he  explained,  “I  al- 
ways say  that  because  we  just  aren't 


certain  why  we  are  starting  to  see  an  influx 
of  birds  here,  and  particularly  at  Middle 
Creek.” 

“We  know  snows  are  attracted  to  areas 
with  swans,  and  we  have  quite  a few  of 
them  at  Middle  Creek,  Mr.  Cornell  con- 
tinued. “Similarly,  we  offer  the  large  ex- 
panses of  open  water  habitat  snows  prefer. 
But,  while  it’s  just  a guess  on  my  part,  1 
think  chat  a loss  of  habitat  along  the  salt 
marshes  has  pushed  the  birds  here.” 

It  is  precisely  this  impact  upon  habitat 
that  has  snow  goose  managers  .scratching 
their  heads.  In  particular,  the  unique  hab- 
its of  the  snows  cause  headaches  for  farm- 
ers. 

The  reasons  why  are  simple.  The  snows 
tend  CO  flock  up  into  huge  groups  prior  to 
their  spring  migrations.  They  feed  vora- 
ciously, bulking  up  for  their  crip  co  the 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada.  At  the  same 
time,  winter  crops  such  as  winter  wheat  and 
barley  are  just  starting  co  sprout.  During 
cold  weather,  the  geese  neatly  clip  off  the 
tops  of  the  young  plants.  While  the  young 
shoots  will  regenerate,  yield  is  lost  to  this 
recovery  process.  Sudden  warm  snaps  are 
worse.  The  snows  merely  pull  the  whole 
plant,  roots  and  all,  from  the  soil.  Such 
“eat-outs”  are  common  sights  in  March 
throughout  snow  goose  country. 

Gosnell  theorized  that  such  agricultural 
losses  in  Pennsylvania  were  lessened  by 
hunting  pressure,  and  by  leasing  ground  co 
hunters,  farmers  helped  offset  financial 
losses  caused  by  crop  damage.  But  the  po- 
tential for  damage  still  exists,  and  the  far- 
ther north  one  travels  in  snow  goose  coun- 
try, the  greater  that  becomes. 

This  is  due  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Act, 
which  dictates,  among  other  things,  how 
late  in  the  year  migratory  bird  seasons  can 
be  held.  The  latest  closing  date  allowed  is 
March  15,  which  can  place  hordes  of  rav- 
enous snows  squarely  in  the  middle  of  north 
country  crops  with  no  hunting  pressure.  In 
some  areas  it  is  a devastating  concern. 

“Our  problem  is  even  more  significant 
than  in  the  states,”  maintains  Austin  Reed 
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of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service.  “The 
birds  arrive  here  well  into  April,  long  after 
any  legal  shooting  is  allowed.  Farmers  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  take  much  more  of 
this.  Something  needs  to  be  done  and 
soon.” 

That  much  is  clear.  But  just  what  to  do 
is  another  matter.  Snows  have  proven  to 
be  remarkably  resilient.  In  the  face  of 
longer  and  longer  seasons,  greater  snow 
goose  harvests,  according  to  Jerry  Serie, 
have  actually  dropped  along  the  Atlantic 
Flyway. 

There  are  several  theories  why  hunting 
has  proven  to  be  an  ineffective  tool  for 
managing  snows.  Serie  feels  that  the 
greater’s  preference  for  using  large  bodies 
of  water  gives  them  greater  safety  and  lim- 
its hunter  access.  He  also  points  out  the 
birds’  penchant  for  forming  huge  flocks. 


which  is  an  additional  safeguard  from  pre- 
dation. Others,  such  as  George  O’Shea  of 
Delaware’s  Primehook  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  offer  slightly  different  opinions. 

“And  we  should  know,  we  see  our  fair 
share,”  he  laughed. 

He’s  right,  as  Primehook  annually  plays 
host  to  multitudes  of  the  greaters.  Mr. 
O’Shea  firmly  believes  that  the  long  sea- 
sons, combined  with  the  large  flocking 
behaviors,  have  actually  played  a detrimen- 
tal role  in  snow  goose  harvests. 

“Imagine  calling  in  a flock  of  thousands 
of  birds.  At  best,  your  party  might  kill  10 
or  15.  And  you  have  just  educated  the  re- 
mainder.” 

As  the  season  rolls  on,  the  birds  become 
increasingly  wary,  circling  higher  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time  before  committing. 
Meanwhile,  gunners  weary  from  carrying 


the  large  rigs  needed  to  attract  the 
birds  and  frustrated  hy  the  birds’  stub- 
bornness, start  “skybusting,”  or  shoot- 
ing at  birds  out  of  range.  All  of  which, 
of  course,  makes  the  birds  even  more 
cautious.  And  survivors. 

Adaptability  aside,  the  snows  are 
just,  well,  different  from  the  more  pre- 
dictable types  of  geese,  such  as  the 
Canada. 

“They’re  wacky!”  exclaimed  Ed 
Gosnell.  “They  just  do  the  strangest 
things,  things  you  would  never  expect 
them  to  do.” 

“Unpredictable  is  putting  it  mildly,” 
agreed  Frank  Smith  of  Delaware’s 
Bombay  Hook  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. “We  put  radio  collars  on  them, 
trying  to  discern  a pattern  to  their  be- 
havior, to  figure  out  why  they  go  where 
they  go.” 

And  the  re- 
sult? 

“There  was 
none!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “They 
were  simply  all 
over  the  place. 
And  there  was 
no  correlation  between  weather  con- 
ditions, hunting  pressure  and  bird 
movement.  They  just  went  wherever, 
whenever.” 

Frank  Smith  went  on  to  explain 
how  he  and  his  workers  had  planted 
food  plots  for  the  geese,  trying  to  offer 
them  a food  source  nearby,  so  the  birds 
wouldn’t  expend  energy  by  flying  long 
distances  for  forage.  But  the  ungrate- 
ful white  geese  ignored  the  fields;  flap- 
ping and  barking  across  miles  of  iden- 
tical fields,  only  to  land  in  one  three 
counties  away  that  looked  just  like  all 
the  rest. 

“Why,”  Mr.  Smith  muttered, 
“would  they  do  that?” 

No  one  knows  — yet. 

Hunters  are  similarly  frustrated  by 
such  antics.  Imagine  watching  snows 


The  second  segment  of  the  snow  goose  season  began  Janu- 
ary 7 and  runs  through  March  10.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  10 
birds,  with  30  in  possession.  A current  Duck  Stamp,  and 
the  Migratory  Game  Bird  License  (HIP  Permit)  is  required. 
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use  a field  for  days  in  a row.  You  gain 
permission,  and  in  the  hours  before 
dark,  lug  in  the  loads  of  decoys  and 
set  up.  Then,  as  dawn  breaks,  you 
watch  the  white  hordes  wing  over 
without  a glance. 

Such  antics  have  made  many  an  ex- 
goose  huntet,  and  many  more  snow 
geese. 


“They’re  amazing,”  Gosnell  contin- 
ued.  “We  have  25  blinds  here  at 
Middle  Cteek.  Last  season,  1 could 
have  put  four  hunters  in  each  blind 
and  guaranteed  that  those  one  hun- 
dred gunners  wouldn’t  have  fited  a 
shot  at  snows.  But  the  minute  1 open 
the  tour  roads  and  close  hunting,  the 
birds  just  parade  by  any  number  of 
blinds.  Why?” 

Those  of  us  who  are  already  snow 
goose  addicts  know  the  answer  to  that 
one. 

What  lies  in  store  for  the  white 
birds  from  the  north? 

According  to  Austin  Reed,  while 
the  lessers  have  already  damaged  their 
breeding  grounds  around  Hudson  Bay, 
the  greaters,  which  are  increasing  in 
Pennsylvania  each  February  and 
March,  may  still  have  room  to  grow. 

He  explained  that  while  the  lessers 
have  changed  the  slow  to  recover 
salt-marsh  environs  of  their  nesting 
grounds,  the  greaters  use  a different 
type  of  ecosytem  around  the  Baffin 
Islands. 

“There  appears  to  be  more  of  this 


type  of  environment  available  for  them,” 
he  explained.  “While  they  could  still  eat 
themselves  out  of  house  and  home,  the 
greatets  appear  to  he  doing  quite  well.” 

Ed  Gosnell  is  not  quite  so  sure. 

“We  need  to  learn  more  about  them. 
There  is  just  so  much  we  don’t  know,”  he 
commented. 

“For  instance,  why  do  we  have  the  snows 
(at  Middle  Creek)  only  on  their  northern 
flight?  They  practically  have  to  fly  over 
here  on  their  way  south,  yet  they  don’t  stop. 
Why?  We  have  to  find  some  answers.  We 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  getting  collars 
on  some  birds  this  year,  and  we  hope  that 
will  pay  off.  I’m  aftaid  that  if  we  don’t  start 
coming  up  with  some  answers,  we  could 
be  facing  a population  crash  in  the  near 
future.” 

Which  would  certainly  be  a shame. 
These  newcomers  to  Pennsylvania  are  a 
wary  and  worthy  addition  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  are  not  accorded  the  affection 
of  the  more  well-known  and  more  predict- 
able Canadas,  though. 

But  the  snow  geese  that  have  been 
showing  up  aren’t  playing  at  a golf  course 
near  you.  They  are  truly  wild,  a symbol  of 
the  wondet  and  magic  of  migration  and  life 
itself.  Treat  them  with  respect.  Sure,  it 
would  be  easy  (and,  fortunately,  illegal)  to 
follow  them  in  a vehicle  and  ground  swat 
them  as  they  feed.  Yet  there  will  always  be 
those  that  do. 

But  someday,  if  you  do  it  right  and  keep 
trying,  it  will  happen  to  you.  The  wind  will 
be  from  your  back  and  this  whirling,  deaf- 
ening, blur  of  wings  and  feet  and  wilder- 
ness will  lock  up  and  come  in  to  where  you 
and  your  partners  sit  frozen  and  shivering 
with  awe.  And  in  that  instant  you  will  have 
learned  a lot  about  yout  world  and,  more 
importantly,  your  place  in  it.  Heck,  you 
might  even  remember  to  shoot  at  a goose 
or  two. 

Be  thankful  that  the  snows  have  come 
to  Pennsylvania.  1 know  not  what  others 
think  about  them.  But  as  for  me,  let  it 
snow!  □ 
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Mussrats  in  the 
Mansion 

By  Tom  Scott 


WELL  KNOWN  for  his  prowess  as  a trapper,  Smitty  was 
asked  to  supply  a muskrat  for  a display  in  the  State 
Museum.  This  specimen  was  donated  in  1970,  and  is  still 
on  display  today. 


IT’S  BEEN  25  years 
since  Hurricane  Agnes 
dumped  record  rainfall  on 
Pennsylvania  and  flooded 
every  river  and  stream. 

The  Susquehanna  Valley 
was  the  hardest  hit;  and 
Harrisburg,  seat  of  state 
government,  was  not 
spared.  Although  the 
Capitol  and  most  state  of- 
fice buildings  sit  on  high 
ground,  and  were  not 
flooded,  the  then  rela- 
tively new  Governor’s  Mansion,  located 
along  North  Front  Street,  overlooking  the 
river,  was  flooded  with  more  than  five  feet 
of  water  on  the  main  floot.  Milton  Shapp, 
Governor  at  the  time,  was  rescued  by  boat 
from  the  flooded  mansion.  All  of  this  is  im- 
portant to  our  story,  an  until  now,  little 
known  sequel  to  the  flood  of  ’72. 

When  the  Susquehanna  River  raged 
through  the  Governor’s  Mansion  my  fa- 
ther-in-law,  Donald  W.  Smith  (Dick  to  his 
family  and  Smitty  to  his  friends)  was  an 
electrician  working  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed  the  return  of  the  river  to  its  banks, 
hundreds,  including  my  father-in-law, 
turned  their  attention  to  cleaning  up. 

Smitty  and  his  helper,  Gary  Potter,  were 
assigned  the  job  of  inspecting  and  repair- 
ing the  electrical  systems  in  the  Governor’s 
Mansion.  It  is  a big  building  with  many 
systems.  They  worked  there  for  nearly  two 
years.  The  first  floor,  which  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  damage,  has  large  public  areas  and, 
at  the  time,  a large  kitchen  to  handle  ca- 


tering events.  In  addition  to  notmal 
appliances,  the  kitchen  had  a walk-in 
refrigerator  and  a walk-in  freezer.  Both 
were  completely  flooded.  However, 
inspection  revealed  that  with  careful 
cleaning  and  replacement  of  some 
components,  both  of  the  built-in  units 
could  be  saved. 

As  the  work  went  on,  summer 
passed,  small  game  season  was  nearly 
over  and  deer  season  was  only  days 
away.  Smitty  is  an  avid  hunter.  He 
measures  time  by  the  first  day  ot  deer 
season.  Everything  is  either  “before 
deer  season’’  or  “after  deer  season.”  1 
don’t  tecall  whether  1972  produced  a 
buck  or  not  for  Smitty,  although  the 
chart  on  the  wall  of  the  Loyalsock  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  in  Hillsgrove  lists  the 
results  of  that  season. 

While  deer  season  was  and  is  the 
highlight  of  Smitty’s  sporting  yeat,  it 
was  by  no  means  all  of  it.  Unlike  those 
who  hunt  for  a particular  season  and 
then  turn  their  attention  to  other  pur- 
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suits,  Smitty  was  always  hunting  in  one 
fashion  or  another.  It  something  was 
in  season,  Smitty  would  he  hunting  it, 
fishing  for  it,  or  trapping  it  (which 
brings  us  closer  to  the  theme  of  this 
story). 

For  Smitty,  trapping  season  pro- 
vided  the  transition  between  deer  sea- 
son  and  spring  gobbler  season.  Trap- 
ping  also  fulfilled  a second,  equally 
important  role;  money  from  pelts 
bought  the  licenses  and  the  guns,  paid 
the  club  dues,  bought  a boat  and,  one 
year,  had  paid  for  a hunt  out  West. 
Although  trapping  provided  the  cash 
for  Smitty ’s  outdoor  life,  it  was  never 
work  or  drudgery;  it  was  a labor  of  love. 
One  way  to  measure  a person’s  passion 
for  an  activity  is  to  ask  if  he  or  she 
looks  forward  to  it  so  much  that  they 
willingly  wake  up,  without  an  alarm 
clock,  at  3:30  or  4:00  a.m.,  to  he  sure 
they  have  the  best  conditions  for  suc- 
cess. Outdoorsmen  (and  people  going 
on  bus  trips  to  malls)  share  this  com- 
mon bond  — they  get  up  without 
complaint  to  do  what  they  love  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  sleeps. 

Each  night  that  Smitty  had  his 
traps  set  held  the  promise  of  “a  good 
haul”  the  following  morning.  Several 
years  ago  he  spent  a few  weeks  at  our 
house  (after  deer  season  and  before 
returning  to  his  retirement  home  in 


Florida).  Over  coffee  one  unseasonably 
warm  January  morning,  when  the  air  was 
still  heavy  from  an  all  night  drizzle,  he  re- 
marked, “Man,  I had  a hard  time  sleeping 
last  night.  I wish  I had  some  traps  out.  I 
used  to  love  to  wake  up  on  a day  like  this  — 
everything  was  moving  last  night.” 

In  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  Smitty  lived  in  a 
house  he  built  along  the  Conodoquinet 
Creek  in  Cumberland  County.  Born  and 
raised  in  West  Fairview,  where  the 
Conodoquinet  meets  the  Susquehanna,  he 
had  trapped  for  fun  and  for  cash  since  child- 
hood. Although  the  creek  flowing  past  his 
hack  door  was  a steady  producer,  (and  his 
neighbors  were  glad  to  have  someone  con- 
trol the  muskrats)  the  tiny  limestone  tribu- 
taries that  drained  what  was  then  the  farm- 
land of  the  Cumberland  Valley  south  of  the 
Conodoquinet  were  more  productive. 
While  most  people  crossed  these  nearly 
invisible  runs  without  even  noting  their 
existence,  Smitty  looked  for  sign,  for  a good 
access  and  for  permission  to  trap.  Over  the 
years  he  caught  hundreds  of  muskrats 
(which  he  called  “mussrats”)  as  well  as  an 
occasional  mink,  fox  and  raccoon. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  trapping  sea- 
son immediately  following  the  flood  of ’72 
was  unusually  productive.  For  Smitty,  and 
other  trappers,  this  bounty  was  a double- 
edged  sword;  success  on  the  trapline  meant 
lower  prices  from  the  furbuyer.  The  inevi- 
table laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  ex- 
acerbated for  those,  like 
Smitty,  who  sold 
unskinned  fresh  car- 
casses. These  trappers 
were  at  the  complete 
mercy  of  the  market. 

It  so  happens, 
though,  that  hy  the  win- 
ter of  ’73  Smitty  and 


GOVERNOR  MILTON 
SHARP  and  his  wife  are 
rescued  from  the 
Governor's  Mansion  in 
June,  1972. 
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Gary  had  restored  the  walk-in  freezer  and 
refrigerator  at  the  mansion.  And  except  for 
workmen,  the  place  was  vacant.  Governor 
Shapp  — who  was  never  enamored  with 
living  in  a public  building  — used  the  ex- 
cuse of  the  flood  to  relocate  his  residence 
to  a private  apartment  across  the  river.  He 
never  returned  to  the  mansion.  Also,  more 
pressing  flood  recovery  priorities  kept 
“mansion  restoration”  on  a slow  track.  But 
the  freezer  was  working  and  Smitty  was 
catching  mussrats  nearly  ever\’  day. 


A day  or  so  after  selling  several  dozen 
fresh  carcasses  for  a dollar  or  so  apiece, 
Smitty  got  the  bright  idea  of  hanging  each 
days’  haul  in  the  freezer  and  then  waiting 
for  the  price  to  come  back  up.  And  so  he 
did.  First  a couple,  then  several,  and  then 
dozens,  the  main  freezer  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Governor’s  Mansion  became 
Smitty ’s  “mussrat  locker.”  The  plan  worked. 
Near  the  end  of  the  season,  when  produc- 
tion tapered  off  and  the  price  for  pelts  came 
back,  Smitty  sold  over  250  “fresh”  frozen 
’rats  for  much  more  than  he  would  have  if 
they  had  been  sold  when  caught. 

Because  most  never  knew  that  the 
Governor’s  freezer  had  become  my 
father-in-law’s  private  muskrat  storage  de- 
pot, the  plan  worked  essentially  without  a 


hitch.  After  all,  nobody  was  home. 
Smitty  and  his  helper  were  the  only 
ones  with  an  interest  in  the  freezer,  so 
the  growing  catch  of  muskrats  was  of 
little  worry.  But  the  word  arrived  one 
morning  that  a federal  inspector  was 
on  his  way  to  estimate  damage  to  the 
kitchen,  in  preparation  for  additional 
repairs  to  he  funded  hy  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. What  a challenge  it  would 
hav'e  been  to  explain  that  the  freezer 
was  totally  restored,  except  for  the 
removal  of  a few  (hun- 
dred) remaining  river 
’rats. 

When  the  inspector 
arrived,  Gary  gave  him 
the  “long  tour”  of  the 
mansion  while  Smitty 
boxed  and  carried  the  fro- 
zen muskrats  out  to  his 
truck.  When  the  inspec- 
tor left,  the  muskrats  were 
brought  hack  inside  to 
await  a rise  in  price. 

Eventually  the  work  in 
the  mansion  was  com- 
plete. It  turned  out  the 
mansion  was  covered  hy 
federal  insurance  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  both  the 
freezer  and  the  refrigerator  were  re- 
placed with  new  units.  In  1978,  Gov- 
ernor Thornburgh  succeeded  Gover- 
nor Shapp  and,  with  some  fanfare,  re- 
established the  Governor’s  Mansion 
as  the  home  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Smitty  retired  in  1 980  and  moved  to 
Florida,  although  he  returns  each  fall 
to  hunt. 

Tom  Ridge,  the  current  occupant 
of  the  mansion,  is  a law  school  class- 
mate of  mine.  Last  year,  at  a recep- 
tion in  the  mansion,  1 told  him  about 
the  time,  shortly  after  he  and  1 took 
the  bar  exam,  when  my  father-in-law 
used  the  freezer  in  his  house  to  hold 
muskrats  until  fur  prices  went  up.  The 
Governor  laughed.  □ 
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THE  MAIN  FLOOR  of  the  Governor's  Mansion  near  the 
kitchen  immediately  after  Hurricane  Agnes  flood  waters 
receded.  The  extensive  damage  took  nearly  two  years 
to  repair,  but  the  freezer  worked  well  enough  for  Smitty 
to  store  muskrats  until  the  price  went  up. 
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A Few  Suggestions  for 
Feeding  Birds 

By  Greg  Grove 


A MOST  amazing  phenomenon  is  the 
ability  of  animals  to  withstand 
winter’s  cold.  Although  a few  fall  victim 
to  winter’s  harshness,  large  animals  like 
deer  and  turkeys  usually  come  through  the 
cold  season  in  good  shape. 

Even  more  incredible  is  the  hardiness 
of  the  small  songbirds  that  winter  here  and 
farther  north.  How  do  these  birds,  weigh- 
ing only  an  ounce  or  two,  keep  from  freez- 
ing solid  when  the  thermometer  dips  to 
zero? 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  metabolism,  the 
biological  equivalent  of  the  wood  stove  and 
the  oil  burner.  Food  contains  chemical 
energy  in  the  form  of  calories  (of  which  we 
humans  worry  about  consuming  too  many). 
The  stored  energy  of  food  is  slowly  released 
in  our  bodies  by  the  actions  of  digestive 
enzymes  in  the  stomach,  the  small  intes- 
tine and  in  individual  cells.  Much  of  that 
released  energy  is  used  to  contract  muscles, 
power  nervous  impulses  and  stimulate  all 
the  other  activities  that  sustain  life. 

But,  much  of  the  energy  in  food,  espe- 
cially in  warm-blooded  mammals  and  birds, 
is  used  simply  to  maintain  a constant,  high 
body  temperature.  The  activities  of  en- 
zymes and  muscle  and  cells  — the  chem- 
istry of  life,  so  to  speak  — are  most  effi- 
ciently carried  out  at  a fairly  high  tempera- 
ture. Thus  mammals  and  birds  (except  the 
hibemators)  can  remain  active  all  year,  the 
only  requirement  being  lots  of  calories  to 
maintain  a high  body  temperature  during 
cold  weather.  Humans  satisfy  this  require- 
ment, in  part,  by  building  shelters  and 


burning  “extra”  calories  in  the  form 
of  wood,  coal,  oil  and  gas. 

Reptiles,  amphibians,  insects  and 
other  cold-blooded  animals  need  far 
fewer  calories  and,  therefore,  much 
less  food  than  birds  and  mammals. 
The  disadvantage  of  being  cold- 
blooded, however,  is  that  the  animals 
have  a much  lower  activity  level,  even 
during  warm  weather.  Furthermore, 
cold-blooded  animals  become  com- 
pletely inactive  during  winter,  and 
can’t  even  live  in  colder  parts  of  the 
world  that  warm-blooded  animals  in- 
habit. 

The  small  body  of  a bird  loses  heat 
taster  than  does  the  body  of  a large 
animal  because  a small  body  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  external  surface, 
from  which  heat  radiates,  relative  to 
the  internal  mass  where  the  heat  is 
produced  by  metabolism.  Feathers 
provide  excellent  insulation  and  heat 
conservation  up  to  a point.  But  small 
birds  further  compensate  for  the  high 
rate  of  heat  loss  with  a very  high  rate 
of  metabolism,  comparable  perhaps  to 
turning  your  thermostat  up  to  about 
100  degrees.  This  super  metabolic  ac- 
tivity is  evident  in  their  heart  rates, 
usually  several  hundred  beats  per 
minute. 

The  winter  birds  have  evolved  with 
the  ability  to  eke  out  a living  in  the 
bleak  winter  landscape.  They  find  left- 
over seeds  in  brushy  unmowed  fields 
and  shrubby  woodlots.  Some  species. 
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not  completely  vegetarian,  supple- 
ment seeds  by  gleaning  the  bark  of 
trees  or  scratching  through  ground  lit- 
ter for  over  wintering  insects  or  lar- 
vae. And  nowadays,  although  the  birds 
have  long  since  proven  they  don’t  re- 
ally need  our  help,  the  flocks  supple- 
ment natural  food  by  visiting  the  well- 
stocked  feeders  we  pro- 
vide in  our  own  back- 
yards. 

There  are  many 
different  kinds  of 
food  we  can 
provide. 


For  simplicity  sake,  here  are  a few  ba- 
sic items  that  could  comprise  a com- 
plete backyard  feeding  station:  Sun- 
flower seeds  in  hanging  feeders,  millet 
and  cracked  corn  spread  widely  on  the 
ground,  and  suet  in  a hanging  wire 
cage  or  mesh  hag. 

The  all-around  best  food,  the  one 
item  to  buy  if  you  want  to  buy  only 
one,  is  black  oil  sunflower  seed.  Most 
birds  can  easily  crack  the  thin  hulls  of 
these  small  seeds  to  get  to  the  high 
quality  nutrition  inside.  Species  that 
can’t  crack  them  still  benefit  by 
scrounging  for  the  hits  and  pieces 
dropped  by  other  birds  onto  the 
ground.  The  larger  gray-striped  sun- 
flower seeds  are  also  good,  but  may  he 
just  a bit  tougher  for  some  birds  to  eas- 
ily handle.  Sunflower  seeds  are  usually 
placed  in  hanging  feeders  or  feeders 
mounted  on  posts.  They  can  also  he 
spread  on  the  ground,  but  disperse 


them  widely  to  reduce  waste  build-up  in 
any  one  area. 

Some  birds,  such  as  cardinals  and  larger 
finches,  have  stout  strong  bills  that  allow 
them  to  easily  crack  open  sunflower  seeds. 
They  then  deftly  manipulate  the  meat  out 
with  their  tongues,  while  spitting  out  the 
hull.  The  beaks  of  chickadees  and  titmice 
are  not  strong  enough  to  crack  sunflower 
seeds.  Instead,  they  typically  fly  to  the 

feeder,  grab  one  seed,  and  then  fly  to  a 
nearby  perch  where  they  wedge  the 
seed  between  their  feet  and  then 
hammer  at  it  with  their  small, 
sharp  hills  until  they  can  get  at 
the  good  stuff  inside. 

For  species  that  feed  on  the 
ground,  a combination  of 
white  millet  and  fine 
A . „ . ___  cracked  com  is  good.  Na- 
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tive  American  sparrows 
and  juncos  like  this  mix- 
ture, as  do  mourning  doves, 
blackbirds,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, starlings.  Both  of  these 
food  items  are  fairly  cheap,  es- 
pecially the  cracked  corn  if  you  buy  it  in 
bulk. 

Suet  (animal  fat)  complements  seeds. 
Woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  chickadees 
all  feed  hungrily  on  this  concentrated 
source  of  calories  on  cold  days.  Under  natu- 
ral circumstances,  these  species  obtain  fat 
from  insects  or,  in  winter,  from  animal  car- 
casses. Suet  should  be  hung  well  above 
ground,  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs,  etc.,  in  a 
mesh  or  a wire  cage  obtained  from  a store 
that  sells  bird  feed.  Starlings,  unfortunately, 
also  love  suet,  but  are  not  very  good  at  dan- 
gling upside  down  on  a swinging  bag  like 
chickadees  and  woodpeckers.  Thus,  hang 
suet  away  from  nearby  branches  or  other 
perches  that  would  allow  starlings  easy  ac- 
cess. Suet  is  cheap,  but  is  not  always  on 
display  in  the  meat  case  at  the  grocery  or 
butcher  shop,  so  you  may  have  to  request 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  items,  various 
other  foods  are  available.  Some  people  pro- 
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vide  niger  seed,  also  known  as  thistle  seed. 
These  tiny,  nutritious  seeds  are  eaten  hy 
goldfinches,  pine  siskins  and  redpolls,  all 
of  which  are  small  finch  species.  Niger  is 
good  food,  hut  it’s  expensive  and  not  abso- 
lutely necessary-. 

The  birds  that  like  suet  also  relish  pea- 
nut butter  spread  on  the  rough  hark  of  a 
tree.  Peanut  butter  is  certainly  a good  calo- 
rie source,  but  there  have 
been  questions  about 
whether  it  might  cause 
birds  to  choke.  No  one 
seems  to  know  for  sure, 
but  1 suspect  birds  have 
a good  idea  of  what  they 
should  or  shouldn’t  eat. 

Nevertheless,  we 
don’t  use  straight  peanut 
butter.  Instead  we  melt 
a couple  pounds  of  suet 
(finely  chopped  in  a food 
processor),  then  stir  in 
three  cups  of  peanut  butter,  two  cups  corn- 
meal  and  two  cups  of  rolled  oats.  (All  of 
these  can  be  the  cheapest  brands  avail- 
able.) This  mixture  is  poured  into  5-inch 
square  freezer  boxes  to  harden  overnight 
and  can  then  be  stored  cold.  A hardened 
block  of  this  “bird  pudding”  can  be  placed 
into  a hanging  wire  suet  cage.  Woodpeck- 
ers and  chickadees  (and  starlings,  too)  like 
this  mixture  even  better  than  plain  suet. 

Just  as  they  require  calories,  birds,  natu- 
rally, also  need  water.  Finding  liquid  water 
in  the  dead  of  winter  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult. To  provide  water,  you  can  either  con- 
stantly add  warm  water  to  a pan  during  sub- 
freezing weather  or  you  can  buy  an  electric 
heating  device  with  a submersible  unit  you 
place  into  the  water  pan.  If  you  do  buy  such 
a device,  get  a good  one  that  shuts  off  au- 
tomatically if  the  water  level  falls  too  low, 
which  inevitably  it  will.  Large,  shallow  con- 
tainers (2-5  inches  deep)  placed  just  above 
ground  are  best. 

If  you  stock  more  than  one  feeder,  as 
most  people  eventually  will,  space  them  at 
least  several  feet  apart;  10  or  more  is  even 


better.  This  reduces  crowding  and 
waste  accumulation,  and  gives  more 
birds  a chance  at  the  food. 

Obviously,  you  should  place  your 
feeder  within  view  of  a window  that 
allows  you  relaxed  \'iewing  of  the  go- 
ings-on outside.  If  at  all  possible,  place 
your  feeders  near  shrubs  and  trees. 
These  provide  perches  for  resting  and 
also  serve  as  a windbreak. 
Further,  the  birds  are 
much  more  comfort- 
able if  some  protec- 
tive cover,  even  the 
hare  branches  of  a 
shrub,  is  nearby  in 
case  of  a swooping 
attack  hy  a hawk. 
Spruce,  pine  and 
other  evergreens  are 
excellent  protection 
against  both  wind  and 
birds  of  prey. 

Feeders  should  he  cleaned  occa- 
sionally, to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Cleaning  is  usually  a 
simple  matter  of  washing  with  bleach 
diluted  in  warm  water  and  then  rins- 
ing with  water.  Allow  the  feeder  to  dry 
completely  hefote  refilling  with  seeds. 

It  is  also  a good  idea  to  clean  up 
the  hulls  and  other  waste  that  accu- 
mulate on  the  ground.  Either  rake  up 
and  remove  the  debris  entirely,  or  rake 
it  away  from  the  feeders  and  disperse 
it  over  a larger  area.  By  dispersing  the 
debris,  the  birds  will  still  be  able  to 
sott  through  it  for  seeds  not  yet 
opened,  and  ultimately  the  dispetsed 
hulls  will  more  easily  decompose. 

The  types  of  birds  you  should  ex- 
pect at  your  feeder  depends  to  some 
extent  on  where  you  live  — city,  sub- 
urb or  country.  At  my  tural 
Huntingdon  County  home,  I have  had 
over  40  species  at  my  feeders  during 
the  last  10  years,  not  counting  those 
species  that  simply  stop  in  for  a drink 
at  the  birdhath. 


Getting  to  know 
each  species  that 
visits  your  bird 
feeder  can  be  quite 
satisfying,  like  at' 
taining  a higher  level 
of  intimacy. 
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There  are  many  winter  regulars  that 
almost  everyone,  except  perhaps  inte- 
rior urban  dwellers,  has  a good  chance 
to  see:  chickadees,  titmice,  gold- 
finches, bluejays,  cardinals,  juncos, 
downy  woodpeckers,  white-breasted 
nuthatches,  mourning  doves,  house  (or 
English)  sparrows,  house 
finches  and  starlings.  The 
last  three,  among  the  I 

most  common  feeder  | 

birds  in  our  state,  are 
not  native  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

The  house 
finch  is  from  the 
western  U.S. 
and  the  house 
sparrow  and 
starling  are 
from  Europe. 

Don’t  confuse 
the  common 
city  and  barnyard 
dwelling  house 
sparrow  with  the 
several  native  Ameri- 
can sparrow  species  that 
may  visit  your  feeder. 

A few  less  common  native 
species  you  may  see  at  least  occasion- 
ally include:  purple  finch  (very  simi- 
lar to  the  house  finch,  but  with  a field 
guide  and  binoculars  you  can  distin- 
guish the  two);  red-hellied,  hairy,  and, 
rarely,  pileated  woodpeckers;  northern 
flicker  (also  a woodpecker);  song, 
white-throated,  tree  and  white- 
crowned  sparrows;  Carolina  wren;  and 
towhee. 


Certain  far  northern  species  come  south 
to  Pennsylvania  every  few  winters,  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  cone  crops  up 
north.  These  include  pine  siskin,  evening 
grosbeak,  red-breasted  nuthatch  and, 
rarely,  redpoll. 

There  is  one  other  category  of  bird  that 
may  visit  your  feeder  and  which,  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view,  may 
either  horrify  or  excite  you.  Cer- 
tain hawks,  especially  sharp- 
shinned  and  Cooper’s 
hawks,  have  learned  that 
songbirds  concentrate  at 
bird  feeders,  and  so  some 
of  these  hawks  come  to 
feeders  for  meals. 
While  it  may  be  dis- 
tressing to  think 
some  of  your  “pets” 
are  being  eaten  by 
hawks,  it  is,  after 
all,  nature’s  way. 

Some  people 
are  content  just  to 
watch  the  hustle 
and  bustle  at  their 
feeders  on  a cold, 
snowy  winter  morning 
without  bothering  to  put 
names  on  each  species.  However,  getting 
to  know  each  species  is  quite  satisfying,  like 
attaining  a higher  level  of  intimacy.  If  you 
are  interested  in  bird  watching  as  a hobby, 
the  winter  feeder  is  an  excellent  place  to 
start.  You  will  deal  with  only  a dozen  or  so 
species,  most  of  which  are  easy  to  identify. 
Binoculars,  a field  guide  and  diligent  stock- 
ing of  your  feeders  are  all  you  need  to  get 
started.  □ 
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Fishers  - They're 

Back 

By  Tom  Serfass 


WHEN  EUROPEAN  immigrants  first 
arrived  here  they  encountered  an 
old-growth  forest  that  spanned  the  entire 
commonwealth.  This  landscape  supported 
healthy  fisher  populations.  By  1900,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  vast  forest  had  been  cut. 
This  habitat  loss  and  the  unrestricted  trap- 
ping at  the  time  caused  the  animals  to  dis- 
appear here.  Today,  however,  thanks  to 
modem  forestry  practices  and  wildlife  man- 
agement, the  stage  is  set  for  the  return  of 
these  beautiful  predators  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Fishers  are  related  to  otters,  mink  and 
weasels.  They  weigh  between  4 and  12 
pounds.  Males  are  typically  twice  as  heavy 
as  females.  From  a distance,  the  fisher  ap- 
pears to  be  a glossy  black.  Close  inspec- 
tion reveals  tricolor  guard  hairs  that  give 
the  fisher’s  face  and  shoulders  a golden 
sheen.  The  underside  of  the  fisher’s  neck, 
chest  and  abdomen  is  often  adorned  with 
white  or  cream  colored  fur.  Most  fishers 
we’ve  obtained  for  our  reintroduction 
project  have  had  black  bodies,  but  brown 
individuals  have  also  been  observed. 

Fishers  are  animals  of  the  forest.  Al- 
though they  probably  prefer  conifer  forests, 
they  also  occur  in  areas  with  a high  pro- 
portion of  deciduous  trees.  They  seldom 
travel  through  unforested  areas.  Fishers 
have  an  extraordinary  ability  to  climb  trees. 
High  above  the  forest  floor,  these  agile 
animals  den  in  cavities,  rest  in  abandoned 
hawk  and  owl  nests,  and  pursue  squirrels 
and  other  prey.  Most  of  the  fisher’s  travel- 
ing, however,  occurs  overland,  and  con- 
trary to  popular  perception,  most  foraging 
occurs  on  the  forest  floor. 


FISHERS  were  once  found  throughout 
Pennsylvania  forests,  but  disappeared 
a hundred  or  so  years  ago.  Today, 
researchers  are  using  a trap  and 
transfer  project  to  bring  the  furbearer 
back. 

The  fisher’s  name  in  no  way  reflects 
its  predatory  habits;  fishers  rarely,  if 
ever,  hunt  for  fish.  Some  suggest  the 
name  originated  from  trappers  that 
had  fishers  steal  the  fish  bait  they  were 
using  to  attract  animals  to  their  traps. 
In  general,  fishers  are  opportunistic, 
taking  prey  that  is  common  and  easy 
to  catch.  Throughout  most  of  the 
fisher’s  range,  mice,  shrews,  voles, 
chipmunks  and  squirrels  are  important 
food  items.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, where  snowshoe  hares  and  ruffed 
grouse  are  abundant,  fishers  regularly 
prey  on  those  species.  Fishers  also  will 
readily  scavenge  on  carcasses.  During 
surrimer  and  fall,  fishers  feed  on  apples, 
nuts  and  other  fruits.  Perhaps  most  un- 
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usual  about  fishers  is  their  ability  to 
prey  on  porcupines.  Because  of  their 
varied  diet,  fishers  generally  do  not 
impact  most  prey  populations,  hut 
they  are  known  to  control  porcupine 
populations,  and  have  been  reintro- 
duced in  some  areas  for  that  purpose. 

As  with  most  solitary  predators, 
fishers  establish  large  home  ranges, 
exist  in  low  population  densities  and 


ter  a year,  averaging  two  or  three  cubs, 
which  are  usually  born  and  raised  in  a tree 
cavity.  Developing  quickly,  young  are 
weaned  in  five  to  eight  weeks.  They  remain 
in  the  natal  area  until  they’re  about  six 
months  old.  The  combined  factors  of  large 
home  ranges,  low  population  densities  and 
low  reproductive  rates  make  the  fisher  vul- 
nerable to  over  trapping.  States  with  fisher 
trapping  seasons  carefully  monitor  the 
populations. 

In  1994  we  began  a fisher  reintroduc- 
tion project.  This  has  become  a joint  ven- 
ture with  the  Penn  State’s  School  of  For- 
est Resources,  the  Biology  Department  at 
Frosthurg  State  University  and  the  Game 
Commission,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Wild  Resource  Conser- 
vation Fund,  the  Center  For  Rural  Penn- 
sylvania and  many  private  organizations. 

The  fisher  reintroduction  project  is 
much  like  the  one  that  brought  river  ot- 
ters back  to  northcentral  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  As  the  one  who  developed 
and  implemented  the  otter  project,  I also 
coordinate  the  fisher  project,  now  through 
my  position  as  assistant  professor  at 
Frosthurg  State,  along  with  Rob  Brooks  and 
Wally  Tzilkowski,  faculty  in  the  Wildlife 


SINCE  DECEMBER  1 994,  fishers  have 
been  released  at  the  Sproul  State 
Forest,  the  Quehanna  Wild  Area,  the 
Pine  Creek  Valley,  state  game  lands 
in  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  counties 
and,  most  recently,  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  Before  release,  each 
animal  is  given  a thorough 
veterinary  evaluation. 

have  low  reproductive  rates.  Home 
ranges  for  males  may  approach  30 
square  miles,  12  for  females.  In 
Pennsylvania,  50,000  acres  is  likely  to 
support  no  more  than  100  fishers.  Fe- 
males become  sexually  mature  when 
one  year  old,  males  usually  in  their  sec- 
ond year.  Fishers  breed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  overall  gestation  period  lasts 
about  a year.  Fishers  produce  one  lit- 


and Fisheries  Science  Program  at  Penn 
State,  and  PGC  biologist  Tom  Hardisky. 

With  a computer  mapping  system  we 
identified  three  important  components  of 
fisher  habitat;  forest,  public  lands,  and  ar- 
eas with  little  development  and  few  per- 
manent residents.  Using  these  criteria. 
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three  general  release  sites  were  identified: 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  mostly  in 
Forest  County;  state  forests,  parks  and  game 
lands  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  extensive  state  game  lands  in  Sullivan 
and  Wyoming  counties.  Visiting  these  ar- 
eas we  located  exact  release  sites  based  on 
age  and  composition  of  forests,  densities 
of  prey  items,  and  types  and  extent  of  hu- 
man activities.  Wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficers, DCNR  district  foresters  and  other 
experts  provided  invaluable  information 
and  advice  about  release  sites  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  largest  area  of  suitable  fisher  habi- 
tat is  the  state  forests  in  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania, so  that’s  where  we  focused  our 
initial  efforts.  Since  December  1994,  we’ve 
released  fishers  at  the  Sproul  State  Forest 
near  Renovo;  the  Quehanna  Wild  Area, 
mostly  within  the  Moshannon  State  For- 
est; the  area  adjoining  the  Tioga  and 
Tiadaghton  state  forests  in  the  Pine  Creek 
Valley;  state  game  lands  in  Sullivan  and 
Wyoming  counties;  and,  most  recently,  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest.  To  date,  in- 
cluding eight  females  released  just  last  De- 
cember in  the  ANF,  172  have  been  released 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Obviously,  a key  component  of  a rein- 
troduction project  is  locating  animals.  Ide- 
ally, animals  should  be  obtained  from  a 
large,  nearby  population  that  has  evolved 
under  environmental  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  the  release  sites.  Climatic  and 
habitat  conditions  in  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  are  similar  to  those  in  Penn- 
sylv’ania,  and  both  support  viable  fisher 
populations.  In  addition,  these  states  have 
fisher  trapping  seasons,  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity — after  establishing  proper  pro- 
tocols among  the  state  wildlife  agencies 
involved  — to  purchase  fishers  directly 
from  trappers. 

We  offered  trappers  $100  for  males  and 
$150  for  females.  To  minimize  injuries  to 
fishers,  we  required  trappers  to  use  box  or 
cage-type  traps,  and  specially  designed 
transport  containers  were  constructed  to 


minimize  risk  of  injury’  to  fishers  dur- 
ing transport  here. 

To  maximize  the  chance  of  a suc- 
cessful reintroduction,  we  determined 
that  at  least  20  tishers,  of  equal  sex, 
should  be  released  at  each  site.  So  far, 
having  released  23  to  47  fishers  at  each 
of  the  five  release  sites,  we’ve  more 
than  satisfied  that  criteria. 

To  further  ensure  fishers  are  in  top 
physical  condition  when  released, 
each  animal  is  held  for  a 10-  to  14  day 
captivity  period,  during  which  it  is 
given  a comprehensive  veterinary 
evaluation.  Our  fishers  have  generally 
arrived  in  good  physical  condition.  A 
tew  sustained  trap  and  transport  re- 
lated injuries  that  needed  medical  at- 
tention and  rehabilitation  before  they 
were  released.  Weight  gains  of  one  and 
a half  to  three  pounds  were  common 
for  fishers  during  their  period  in  cap- 
tivity. The  extra  fat  gives  them  time 
to  locate  cover  at  release  areas  before 
finding  food  becomes  critical.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  the  project, 
Penn  State  graduate  student  Denise 
Mitchelltree  oversaw  the  captive  man- 
agement program.  Currently,  PGC 
technician  Tom  Swinley  and  my 
graduate  students  at  Frosthurg,  Katie 
Massey  and  Matt  Jollick,  care  for  cap- 
tive fishers.  All  medical  care  is  pro- 
vided by  Penn  State  veterinarian  Dr. 
Terry  Blankenship. 

For  any  such  reintroduction 
project,  public  support  is  a must.  Wild- 
life being  released  often  require  spe- 
cial management.  In  most  cases,  in  the 
form  of  a closed  season  on  animals 
being  reintroduced.  A supportive  pub- 
lic is  more  likely  to  not  tolerate  any 
illegal  killing  of  reintroduced  wildlife 
and  is  more  likely  to  report  violations. 
Similarly,  an  informed  public  is  more 
likely  to  help  with  the  project,  by  re- 
porting sightings,  for  instance. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  our  project 
was  to  inform  as  many  people  about 
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what  we  hoped  to  do,  especially  those 
in  the  areas  where  the  animals  were 
going  to  be  released.  Slide  programs, 
news  releases  and  other  outlets  were 
used  to  get  the  word  out.  Newspaper 
and  television  reporters  were  also  en- 
couraged to  attend  releases.  So  far, 
hundreds  of  citizens  have  attended 
fisher  releases  and  many  more  have 
undoubtedly  learned  about  the  project 
through  newspaper  articles  or  televi- 
sion news. 

Thanks  to  the  public  interest  and 
support  we  generated,  the  project  has 
become  extremely  popular.  Local 
chapters  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association  are  just  a few  of  the  con- 
servation organizations  that  have  ex- 
pressed their  support. 

Fishers  are  the  only  animal  that 
regularly  kills  and  eats  porcupines,  and 
probably  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  about  fishers  pertain  to  this 
aspect.  Porcupines  often  cause  dam- 
age by  chewing  on  the  siding  of  camp 
buildings  and,  as  a result,  camp  own- 
ers want  fishers  to  be  released  in  their 
areas  to  control  porcupines. 

To  evaluate  the  initial  success  of 
the  project,  30  fishers  were  equipped 
with  transmitters  attached  to  collars, 
so  we  could  monitor  their  survival  for 
about  a year  following  release.  We 
were  anxious  to  learn  if  habitats  at  re- 
introduction  sites  would  sustain  fish- 
ers, and  if  the  animals  would  remain 
and  reproduce  at  the  sites.  It  turned 
out  most  fishers  remained  within  30 
miles  of  release  locations.  Several 
males  were  not  located  shortly  after 
their  release,  leaving  us  wondering  if 
the  animals  had  moved  outside  the 
areas  being  monitored  or  if  the  radios 
had  failed.  Overall,  though,  mortality 
was  low.  Only  two  radio-equipped 
fishers  were  known  to  have  died  dur- 
ing the  project.  A male  was  hit  by  a 
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car  approximately  50  miles  from  where  it 
had  been  released  about  two  weeks  earlier, 
and  a female  was  accidentally  caught  in  a 
trap  about  30  miles  from  where  it  had  been 
released.  Ongoing  radio-tracking  studies  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  should  pro- 
vide additional  information  about  habitat 
use,  travel,  and  fates  of  reintroduced  fish- 
ers. 

While  radio-tracking  provided  informa- 
tion regarding  the  initial  success  of  rein- 
troduced fishers,  winter  (snow)  track  sur- 
veys are  conducted  to  monitor  long-term 
survival. 

Although  protected  in  Pennsylvania, 
fishers  are  likely  to  be  accidentally  caught 
during  trapping  seasons.  Although  unfor- 
tunate, these  accidental  catches  provide 
another  way  for  evaluating  our  project.  For 
example,  by  investigating  accidental 
catches  and  examining  carcasses  of  fishers 
killed,  we  can  monitor  fisher  populations 
and  reproduction.  In  fact,  the  first  evidence 
that  reintroduced  fishers  are  breeding  and 
reproducing  was  obtained  through  the  ac- 
cidental capture  of  a female  by  a raccoon 
trapper  during  fall. 

Returning  fishers  to  our  forests  provides 
a variety  of  practical  as  well  as  aesthetic 
benefits.  Because  porcupines  can  be  de- 
structive to  timber,  foresters  will  be  happy 
if  fishers  help  to  control  porcupine  popu- 
lations. Someday  trappers  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  this  furbearer  here. 
However,  these  reasons  are  secondary.  We 
hope  to  simply  restore  a magnificent  piece 
of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  so  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  one  of  North 
America’s  rarest  and  most  fascinating  fur- 
bearers.  □ 
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The  Black  Cherry 

By  Karl  Power 


The  black  cherry  L on  the  first 

team  of  Pennsylvania  forest 
trees.  Although  often  thought  of  as  a fruit 
tree,  its  value  for  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts is  well  known,  as  its  beautiful  grain 
rivals  that  of  the  walnut  on  polished  furni- 
ture. The  black  cherry  is  popular  for  fire- 
wood, with  great  heat-producing  qualities, 
as  well  as  providing  captivating  flames  and 
aromatic  smoke.  A cord  of  black  cherry 
often  costs  more  than  a cord  of  oak. 


Cherry  trees  stand  straight  and  regi- 
mented along  most  wooded  areas  across  the 
state.  The  black  scaled  bark  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunks  yields  to  a smooth,  glossy 
dark  red  cherry-color  bark  on  the  upper 
branches.  The  smoother  bark  is  peppered 
with  short  horizontal  lines  of  breathing 
pores  (lenticels)  which  vent  air  through  the 
otherwise  air-proof  bark. 

Eor  identification,  chew  the  end  of  a 
twig  to  taste  a peculiar  cherrystone  bitter- 
ness. Sweet  birch  trees  are  sometimes  con- 
fused with  the  young  black  cherry  trees,  but 
chewing  on  a twig  tip  will  solve  the  riddle. 

In  late  spring,  just  after  the  leaves  form, 
the  black  cherry  tree  bursts  into  blossom 
with  long  clusters  of  small,  white  flowers. 


The  flowers  turn  into  small  green  fruits 
by  mid-  to  late-June.  By  mid-  to  late- 
July,  the  fruits  ripen  into  clusters  of 
dark  purple  cherries  less  than  a 
half-inch  in  diameter.  Although  these 
fruits  are  bitter  to  our  taste,  they  are 
edible,  and  sought  after  by  wildlife. 

While  the  fruits  are  available,  nu- 
merous songbirds  and  game  birds  com- 
pete with  black  bears,  deer,  raccoons 
and  a host  of  other  animals  for  the 
bounty,  a feast  that  lasts 
until  mid-October. 

Black  cherry  trees  are 
prolific,  with  a high  seed 
germination  rate.  A 
medium-size  tree,  the 
black  cherry  averages  50 
to  60  feet.  Some,  however, 
reach  upwards  of  100  feet. 
Black  cherry  trees  may 
live  up  to  200  years.  They 
are  tolerant  trees  that  sur- 
vive semi-annual  infesta- 
tions of  spring  and  fall  web 
worms  and  other  pests. 

Many  larger  black  cherry  trees  have 
nests  of  carpenter  ants  in  their  cen- 
ters, making  them  susceptible  to  wind 
damage  because  they  are  sometimes 
not  structurally  sound. 

During  the  fall  foliage  display,  the 
black  cherry  exhibits  shades  of  bright 
yellow.  After  the  leaves  fall,  and  dur- 
ing deer  season,  many  hunters  use  the 
tall,  straight  black  cherry  tree  trunks 
to  place  portable  treestands  to  watch 
prime  deer  crossings. 

Chances  are  good  that  at  least  one 
of  the  trees  you  were  waiting  for  game 
to  step  out  from  behind  in  order  to  get 
a clean  shot  last  season  was  a black 
cherry.  □ 
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IN  WARMER  MONTHS,  a heaver  pond  is  like  a great  pot  of  soup  simmering  on  a 
woodstove  — it  bubbles  with  activity,  commanding  the  attention  of  all  that  pass  by. 
This  natural  wetlands  attracts  a variety  of  creatures:  herons  and  hawks,  warblers  and 
wood  ducks,  foxes  and  flycatchers,  minks  and  mosquitoes.  Black  hears  wallow  near  here 
while  barred  owl  hoots  echo  across  the  waters  on  warm  summer  nights.  Water,  giver  of 
life,  is  held  for  a while  and  managed  expertly  by  the  heavers.  Sunlight  floods  the  semi- 
aquatic  habitat  and  life  flourishes.  Wildlife  watchers  have  long  known  that  a beaver 
pond  and  its  environs  are  ideal  places  to  observe  wildlife,  and  my  sketchbooks  are  thick 
with  studies  made  at  beaver  ponds  from  various  places  in  Penn’s  Woods. 

While  hear  hunting  on  a snowy  mountaintop  in  the  northern  tier  I discover  a deep 
woods  beaver  pond  that  captures  the  drainage  from  a dog- leg  portion  of  a swamp.  1 poke 
around  the  perimeter  and  find  some  fresh  bear  tracks  leading  in.  From  a vantage  point 
on  an  adjacent  hillside  1 draw  a mental  map  of  how  1 should  hunt  it.  After  slogging 
through  some  hoot  top  high  canals  between  grassy  hummocks  1 realize  that  my  path  is 
dictated  more  by  dry  land  than  strategy.  Halfway  through,  just  as  I near  the  landmark  of 
a tall  dead  pine,  a shot  rings  out  on  the  far  side  of  the  swamp,  then  another.  I wait  and 
listen  for  a long  time,  then  head  back  to  the  beaver  pond  where  1 spend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  on  stand  in  some  hemlocks. 

It  is  odd  to  he  at  a heaver  pond  in  winter;  usually  1 would  be  sketching  or  doing  small 
watercolors  at  a place  like  this  during  warmer  days,  but  this  time  1 watch  as  winter  closes 
in  upon  this  small,  frozen  city.  Gone  are  the  trills  of  insects  and  hum  of  dragonfly  wings, 
the  red  summer  doe  browsing  on  sweet  forbs  and  succulent  plants  where  lightshot  mists 
burn  and  drift.  Gone,  too,  the  silhouettes  of  wood  ducks  tilting  down  through  the  pale, 
dead  timber,  the  splash  of  a frog  startled  by  a raccoon.  It  is  snowing  steadily,  and  the 
temperature  is  plummeting.  Late  in  the  day  I walk  over  to  the  pond  and  try  to  peer 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  water.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  with  thin  ice  the 
colors  of  case  hardened  steel.  Snow  swirls  and  dances  on  the  black  plate,  and  only 
the  ragged  tips  of  reeds  protrude  from  the  depths,  looking  as  if  they  are 
being  pulled  slowly  downwards  to  be  put  away  until  next  spring, 
stand  on  the  breast  of  the  dam,  mesmerized  by  the 
steady  trickle  of  the  waters  running  below.  It  is 
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the  only  sound  on  this  broad,  lonely  mountaintop,  but  1 am  reluctant  to  leave.  It  seems 
that  I can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  landscape  slow,  that  at  this  very  moment  winter  has 
pressed  its  serious  weight  upon  this  community,  the  beaver  lodge  now  a crystal  palace 
against  the  dark  backdrop  of  hemlocks.  The  beavers  are  secure  within  their  lodge  as  is 
the  larva  in  the  goldenrod  ball  gall,  the  bear  in  a den  under  the  rocks.  Many  people  too, 
find  winter  a time  to  change  gears  and  “cocoon”  in  the  warmth  of  their  homes.  Winter 
finds  me  restless,  rebellious  against  the  omnipresent  cold  and  biting  winds.  1 have  more 
field  drawings  made  during  winter  than  any  other  season,  with  February  showing  the 
most,  July  the  least.  February’s  sketches  are  mostly  bold  compositions  that  reveal  the 
structure  of  the  land,  like  the  hundreds  of  drawings  of  the  skeleton  that  we  used  to  do  in 
anatomy  class.  February  allows  me  to  understand  the  bones  of  the  land.  The  tone  of  my 
February  field  notes  also  read  more  theatrical  or  philosophical  rather  than  the  direct 
reportage  of  other  seasons.  For  me,  February  is  a time  to  look  beyond  the  obvious,  to 
become  a child  of  winter. 

Picasso  said  that  at  14  years  of  age  he  could  paint  like  an  old  master,  but  it  took  him 
50  years  to  learn  to  draw  like  a child.  Perhaps  it  would  do  us  well  to  adapt  Picasso’s 
attitude  on  art  and  life  when  confronted  with  the  long  shadows  of  endless  winter. 


to  look  at  it  as  a child  would,  in  whose  eyes  is  reflected  the  sparkling 


The  lazy  water  of  Marsh  Creek  flows  through  the  wide,  flat  valley  so  slowly  in  places 
that  it  appears  not  to  he  moving  at  all.  It  is  a gray  November  day  and  the  speed  of  small, 
evenly  spaced  snowflakes  matches  the  imperceptible  flow  of  the  river.  Recent  snow 
comes  up  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  because  of  the  diffused  light,  no  shadows  are  cast, 
giving  the  scene  a flat,  two-dimensional  quality.  The  banks  of  snow  next  to  the  black 
river  contrast  like  fleece  and  obsidian.  All  is  slow  motion  in  a colorless  world.  But  then, 
from  around  a tangle  of  debris  caught  in  the  roots  of  a black  willow,  come  two  male 
wood  ducks  paddling  slowly  along. 

It  appears  that  all  the  color  has  somehow  been  drained  from  the  landscape,  con- 
densed, and  stored  in  these  two  fowl.  Later,  though,  as  1 do  a more  comprehensive  study 
of  them  with  pen  and  ink  1 realize  that  even  if  the  wood  ducks’  plumage  were  only  black 
and  white  and  shades  of  gray  it  would  still  he  a strikingly  handsome  bird. 

A cold  morning  three  days  after  a wet  snow  and  1 hike  along  a rock  outcropping  to 
make  some  studies  of  ice  formations  flowing  over  sandstone  overhangs.  Trees  pop  and 
crackle  in  the  frigid  air,  hut  when  1 hear  the  more  rhythmic  steps  of  a deer  behind  me  1 
am  surprised  to  see  a 7-point  buck  much  closer  than  1 had  thought.  We  see  each  other  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  buck  trots  off  a hit  down  the  flat  but  slows  when  1 grunt  at  him. 
He  stops  for  a moment,  then  as  if  uncertain,  continues  on,  but  this  time  in  that  beautiful 
swinging  gait  with  head  held  high  like  an  elk.  When  the  buck  runs  in  front  of  the  gaping 
maws  of  the  rocks  with  the  rows  of  pointed  icicles  hanging  down  he  looks  as  if  he’s 
running  a gauntlet  of  attacking  wolves. 

Several  days  later  and  the  weather  has  warmed  nicely.  Some  of  the  ice  formations 
have  slid  off  the  ends  of  the  boulders  and  stand  upright  in  the  snow.  One  of  the  molds 

looks  like  part  of  a huge  insect  thorax.  Another  for- 
resemhles  a massive  armor  breastplate, 
long,  snow-covered  boulder  from  which 
it  fell  like  a snow  giant  fallen  in  battle. 
Who  needs  lofty  summer  clouds  to  let 
the  imagination  soar? 

Several  tracks  of  ruffed  grouse  wind 
out  of  the  beech  thickets  and  down  to 
the  tram  road  where  they  nip  buds  and 
grass  tips  exposed  from  the  snow  by  di- 
rect sun.  The  beeches  dominate  portions 
of  the  clearcuts  so  completely  as  to  form 
an  almost  solid  mass  of  ochre  and  burnt 
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orange  leaves.  I enjoy  the  beeches  especially  in  winter  where 
they  add  a rich  earthen  tone  to  the  austere  landscape.  Far- 
ther up  the  ridge  1 am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  damage 
that  porcupines  have  caused  on  beeches  of  all  sizes,  from 
those  young  trees  two  inches  in  diameter  that  are  com- 
pletely devoid  of  hark  up  to  the  smallest  limbs  and  the 
complete  girdling  of  larger  trees. 

Like  oaks,  beeches  are  a favorite  tree  to  draw.  Their 
sculptural  forms  are  wonderfully  dynamic  and  the  smooth 
silvery  bark  often  displays  claw  marks  from  climbing  hears 
in  the  way  some  people  have  tattoos.  Along  creek  banks  the 
wide  expanses  of  lateral  roots  are  often  exposed  and  are  a 
challenge  to  draw.  Younger  trees  keep  their  leaves  during  the 
winter,  and  I recall  sitting  in  a clearing  in  the  middle 
of  a beech  stand  during  a sleet  storm,  the  sound  of  ice  spicules  hitting  the 
leaves  almost  overwhelming,  but  far  more  pleasant  than  being  caught 
in  a summer  downpour. 

A few  hours  of  birding  against  a backdrop  of  new  snow  pro- 
duces some  nice  studies  of  a downy  woodpecker  on  a nearby  snag 
and  a female  cardinal  in  some  dense  greenbriar  tangles.  After  a 
while  I begin  studying  the  twisted  and  trailing  vines  closer, 
doing  more  careful  studies,  seeing  how  they  loop  and  twist 
and  reach.  On  the  hill  above  the  thicket  is  a small,  dead  tree 
that  wears  a huge  crown  of  poison  ivy.  1 always  avoid  this  tree 
when  hunting  rabbits  here,  but  today  1 can  get  closer.  With- 
out leaves,  the  structure  of  the  tenacious,  hairy  vine  is  revealed, 
but  no  part  of  the  plant  may  be  touched.  Clusters  of  white  ber- 
ries provide  food  for  birds  and  a fine  subject  for  the  sketchbook. 

The  most  beautiful  vine  of  winter,  though,  is  bittersweet.  Both 
our  native  climbing  bittersweet  and  escaped-from- 
cultivation  Asiatic  bittersweet  have  yellow-orange  pods  that  split 
open  to  expose  brilliant  scarlet  seed  coverings.  The  fruits  of  the 
American  vine  are  in  a larger,  terminal  cluster.  Recently,  1 was  asked  j *) 
to  create  a wallpaper  border  of  an  autumn  still  life  along  with  a match- 
ing sidewall  of  intertwined  bittersweet  vines.  Usually,  there  are  many  revisions  in  a 
project  like  this,  but  the  graceful,  natural  design  of  this  sprig  of  bittersweet  first  sketched 
in  a hedgerow  was  just  right  the  first  time  around. 


In  a few  weeks  the  beaver  dam  will  begin  to  percolate  and  soon  the  city  of  ice  will 
bustle  once  again  in  the  rays  of  a kind  spring  sun.  It  is  easy  to  delight  in  the  fragrant 
warmth  of  spring,  to  bask  in  the  glory  of  blue  sky  summer  days,  to  celebrate  the  bounty 

of  autumn.  But  to  know  winter  one  must  walk  wide-eyed 
with  imagination  as  a field  guide,  to  listen  close  to 
the  slumbering  land  that  murmurs  secrets  as  it 
sleeps,  when  deep  drifts  halt  our 
journeys  or  the  prismatics  of 
light  through  ice  dazzle  our 
eyes. 
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“Stinky”  Situation 

Lancaster — I responded  to  a call  about 
a skunk  with  a coffee  cup  stuck  on  its  head. 
The  coffee  cup  turned  out  to  be  a plastic 
yogurt  container  with  the  skunk’s  head 
wedged  firmly  inside.  Now,  I’ve  been  told 
that  if  you  can  get  all  four  legs  of  a skunk  off 
the  ground  it  can’t  spray  you.  Not  wanting 
to  test  the  theory,  I opted  for  the  direct 
approach.  I grabbed  one  end  of  the  con- 
tainet  and  pulled,  and  as  soon  as  the  skunk 
felt  the  pressure  it  dug  in  with  both  front 
feet  and  pulled  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Finally,  with  a loud  plop,  its  head  came  out. 
The  skunk  fell  hack  on  its  haunches,  blinked 
its  eyes  and  waddled  off,  never  giving  me  a 
second  look. 

— WCO  D.  Steven  Martin,  Denver 


That’ll  Teach  Him 

Northumberland  — While  driving  on 
a rural  road  one  afternoon,  Ralpho  Town- 
ship patrolman  Todd  Gutekunst  was  blow- 
ing on  his  new  “doe  bleet”  deer  call  when, 
suddenly,  a large  doe  jumped  in  front  of  his 
vehicle  and  was  instantly  killed.  Do  calls 
wotk?  Todd  thinks  so. 

— WCO  Jame6  M.  Kazaravage, 

Mount  Carmel 


Mistaken  Identity 

York  — Just  prior  to  buck  season  I re- 
ceived a call  that  someone  had  shot  two 
bucks  in  a field.  Deputy  Clancy,  who  was 
much  closer  to  the  area,  located  the  deer 
and  was  waiting  for  the  poacher  to  return. 
Because  I had  only  a general  idea  of  where 
the  incident  occurred.  Deputy  Clancy  was 
going  to  talk  Deputy  Malehorn  and  me  in 
over  the  radio.  As  we  neared  the  location, 
Clancy  abruptly  told  us  that  we  had  gone 
by  and  to  turn  around,  which  we  did.  He 
then  advised  us  that  we  had  gone  too  far 
again,  and  to  turn  around.  Now,  I was 
never  the  greatest  in  orienteering,  but  this 
was  getting  silly.  It  seems  the  poacher  had 
returned,  but  Clancy,  thinking  it  was  us, 
was  directing  us  by  his  actions.  Realizing 
what  was  going  on,  we  proceeded  on  our 
original  course  and  arrived  in  time  to  assist 
with  the  arrest.  After  this  episode  I’m  con- 
vinced that  Maalox  and  flare  guns  should 
be  standard  equipment  for  all  conservation 
officers. 

— WCO  O.C.  Houghton,  Emiggville 


Deadly  Sting 

W YOMING  — j ust  after  bear  season  I was 
called  to  Dutch  Mountain  where  a sow  and 
its  50-pound  cub  had  been  found  dead  at 
the  base  of  an  electric  pole.  The  charged 
wires  caused  a humming  to  reverberate 
down  the  wooden  pole,  apparently  sound- 
ing like  a swarm  of  bees  inside.  After  climb- 
ing 40  feet  to  the  top,  the  beat  touched  a 
live  wire,  was  electrocuted,  and  fell  on  top 
of  its  cub,  killing  it.  A second  cub  covered 
both  carcasses  with  a heavy  mat  of  vegeta- 
tion and  nested  there,  presumably  intend- 
ing to  hibernate  with  its  mother  and  sib- 
ling. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannocr 
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Nice  Gesture 

Montgomery  — After  putting  in  a long 
night,  Deputy  Jamie  Gould  and  1 stopped 
at  a convenience  store  fot  coffee.  After 
laying  down  our  money  the  clerk  refused  to 
take  it.  She  said  the  man  at  the  end  of  the 
counter  had  paid  for  it.  The  man  then 
shook  our  hands  and  said,  “1  just  wanted  to 
thank  you  for  the  job  you  guys  do.” 

— VVCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 

“Guess  I Haven’t  Heard  ’Em  AH” 

Wayne  — As  1 checked  a hunter  who 
had  been  in  a stand  in  a maple  tree,  1 
noticed  a large  quantity  of  apples  on  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  1 asked  how 
the  apples  got  there,  as  there  wasn’t  an 
apple  tree  within  a hundred  yards.  He  re- 
plied, “Ya  know,  officer,  it’s  been  pretty 
windy  around  here.  Those  apples  could 
have  blown  out  of  the  tree  and  then  bounced 
over  here.” 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley, 

Tyler  Hill 

Rare  Occurrence 

Union  — Cloney  Longer  of  Middle- 
burg  told  me  that  after  all  his  years  of 
trapping  he  had  experienced  a “first”  last 
fall.  He  caught  a raccoon  that  pulled  the 
trap  stake  out  and  escaped  with  his  trap, 
only  to  be  caught  in  another  one  of  his  sets 
the  next  day.  I guess  if  you  trap  long  enough, 
anything  can  happen.  Cloney  can  vouch 
for  that,  as  he  just  celebrated  his  90*  birth- 
day. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 

It’s  CaWed  Hunting 

Berks  — While  1 was  checking  a hunter 
during  small  game  season,  the  landowner 
was  harvesting  a soybean  field  behind  us, 
and  we  watched  six  rabbits  and  a ringneck 
flush  out  of  the  field.  Small  game  can  still 
be  found  where  food  and  cover  is  available, 
but  hunters  have  to  get  in  and  bust  the 
brush.  Just  remember,  unharvested  fields 
may  not  be  hunted  without  landowner 
permission. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Birdoboro 


Adams  — When  my  deputies  were  sent 
to  a lake  in  Carroll  Valley  to  handle  a 
beaver  problem,  they  were  told  to  look  for 
the  house  along  the  lake  with  chicken  wire 
wrapped  around  all  the  trees  to  ward  off 
beavers.  That  sounded  easy  until  they  got 
there  and  found  wire  wrapped  around  the 
trees  at  every  house  along  the  lake.  Good 
thing  they  had  an  address.  They  also  said 
the  heaver  lodge  there  was  so  large  that  it 
should  have  had  an  address,  too. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Patience 

Montgomery  — On  the  last  day  of  ar- 
chery season  I checked  a hunter  who  was 
walking  out  of  the  woods.  He  said  he  had 
not  seen  many  deer  all  season  and  had 
decided  to  leave  his  stand  early  because  it 
was  cold.  Just  then  a buck  walked  past  us, 
only  20  yards  away  and  headed  straight 
towards  the  hunter’s  vacant  stand. 

— WCO  Bill  Yroman,  Frederick 

Had  to  Ask 

Bedford  — While  Deputy  Tom  Lewis 
was  issuing  citations  to  two  roadhunters 
who  had  just  shot  a white  deer,  one  of  the 
culprits  asked  Tom  if  there  was  any  truth  to 
the  superstition  about  it  being  bad  luck  for 
a hunter  to  shoot  a white  deer.  Tom  looked 
at  him  and  said,  “Well,  how’s  your  luck 
running?” 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 
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about  a turkey  hunter  who  went  out  last 
spring,  and  after  setting  out  his  decoy,  sat 
down  and  started  calling.  Soon,  another 
hunter  walked  hy,  saw  the  decoy  and 
promptly  shot  it.  The  unnerved  gentleman 
jumped  up  and  gave  the  shooter  the 
“dickens.”  The  man  again  placed  his,  now 
aerated,  decoy  out,  sat  down  and  started 
calling,  only  to  have  a Cooper’s  hawk  fly 
down  and  snatch  it. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson, 

Saxonburg 

Slip,  Sliding  Away 

Washington  — As  WCO  Dunkerley 
and  Deputy  Dave  Dryer  were  sliding  back 
and  forth  with  their  vehicle  on  a snowy 
hillside,  trying  to  get  to  a group  of  hunters, 
Dave  noticed  an  untagged  buck  lying  in 
the  high  grass.  After  checking  the  hunters’ 
licenses,  the  officers  asked  about  the 
untagged  buck.  One  hunter  replied,  “You 
mean  the  one  that  fell  off  your  deer  rack?” 
— WCO  Doty  McDowell,  Richeyville 

Resourceful 

A hunter  asked  me  if  we  were  stocking 
ladyhugs  on  game  lands.  1 was  puzzled  by 
the  question,  then  he  explained  that  he 
had  shot  two  pheasants  that  had  crops  full 
of  them. 

— LMO  Jerry  A.  Dish, 

CoNNEAUT  Lake 


Setter  Late  than  Never 

Snyder  — On  the  archery  season  opener 
deputies  Tim  W agner  and  Shawn  Edmiston 
met  Mr.  Dorr  Stock  who,  at  73,  had  just 
taken  a 5 -point  buck  — his  first  deer  with 
a how. 

— WCO  Steven  Dernarpi, 

Penns  Creek 

Good  Sign 

Greene  — While  patrolling  in  Wayne 
Township  1 noticed  a covey  of  13  bobwhite 
quail  feeding  along  a gravel  road.  They 
were  directly  under  a hickory  tree,  taking 
advantage  of  pieces  of  nuts  discarded  by 
squirrels.  Increased  sightings  of  hobwhites 
here  are  encouraging. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 


Well  Read 

Monroe  — On  the  first  day  of  bear  sea- 
son I was  accompanied  by  State  Trooper 
Carl  Mease.  Our  travels  took  us  near  a 
development  where  a bear  had  denned 
under  a house  the  previous  year.  Carl 
wanted  to  see  where  the  bear  had  denned, 
so  1 showed  him  where  the  bear  had  ripped 
off  some  lattice  to  get  under  the  porch.  Just 
then  1 had  to  look  twice;  there  was  the  bear. 
He  must  have  been  reading  our  Hunting 
and  Trapping  Digest  and  looking  closely  at 
the  season  dates. 

— WCO  Dirk  D.  Pemenbnyper, 
SwiFTWATER 
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Take  the  Good  with  the  Bad 

There’s  a saying  that  some  good  can  be 
found  in  everything  bad.  The  gypsy  moth 
killed  thousands  of  acres  of  oak  forest,  but 
resulting  timber  salvage  cuts  created  some 
fine  black  bear  habitat.  Who  would  have 
ever  guessed  that  hunters  would  take  nearly 
70  bears  in  Venango  County. 

— LMO  James  Deniker, 

Sandy  Lake 

Stampede 

Last  fall,  as  our  crews  were  finishing 
with  a Farmland  Habitat  Restoration 
Project,  we  had  one  final  chore  — harvest 
warm  season  grass  seed  to  use  this  spring. 
This  is  a difficult  chore,  as  it  requires  ex- 
pensive, specialized  equipment,  or  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  Unable  to  afford  the  equip- 
ment, we  looked  around  for  many  — and  I 
mean  many  — hands.  Shippensburg  pro- 
fessor Fred  Howard  rounded  up  a dozen 
students  to  hand  pick  the  seed  heads  off 
eight  acres  of  the  native  grass.  They  worked 
side-by-side  with  our  Food  &.  Cover  Corp, 
and  our  guys  got  a chuckle  out  of  telling  the 
students  that  the  tall  grass  they  were  work- 
ing in  is  the  same  stuff  that  makes  up  the 
tall  grass  prairie  out  West,  and  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  buffalo.  Some  of  the  young 
folks  couldn’t  keep  from  glancing  down  the 
field  looking  for  the  legendary  brutes. 

— LMO  Steven  M.  Spanglei?, 

East  Berlin 

Can’t  Beat  the  Service 

Luzerne  — Franci,  a body  shop  me- 
chanic in  Sugar  Notch  who  loves  venison, 
is  always  willing  to  take  a roadkilled  deer. 
Deputy  Palicki,  who  also  works  at  the  shop, 
told  me  that  one  day  last  fall  Franci  was 
working  on  a car  when  he  saw  something 
out  the  comer  of  his  eye  run  into  the 
garage.  It  was  a small  deer  that  ended  up 
running  into  a large  glass  window.  As  it  lay 
dead  next  to  Franci’s  workbench  Deputy 
Palicki  said,  “we  deliver.” 

— WOO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 

Bear  Creek 


Secret  Disclosed 

Jefferson  — I was  sent  to  pick  up  a 
roadkilled  bear  on  1-80  near  Exit  1 2.  When 
I got  there  1 found,  not  only  a very  large 
bear,  but  several  parked  tractor  trailers 
and  four  husky  truck  drivers  admiring  the 
animal.  The  guys  said  they  were  just  wait- 
ing to  see  how  I got  the  bear  on  the  back 
of  the  Bronco  by  myself.  I handed  each 
truck  driver  two  latex  gloves,  and  with 
four  helpers  the  bear  was  loaded  with 
ease.  I then  explained  how  I generally 
load  roadkilled  bears  by  myself.  Thanks 
for  the  help,  guys. 

— WOO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 
Brookville 


Stumped  on  Both  Accounts 

Pike  — Most  Pike  County  bear  hunters 
are  familiar  with  a group  known  as  the 
“Swamp  Hounds.”  Consisting  mostly  of 
Amishmen,  the  members  are  successful, 
averaging  about  seven  bears  a year.  TTieir 
success  is  due  to  intensive  scouting,  careful 
planning  and  hard  work.  Most  of  the  orga- 
nization is  done  by  Elmer  Stoltzfus.  This 
past  season,  however,  Elmer  forgot  one 
thing  — his  wife’s  labor  pains.  As  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  for  camp,  his  wife  de- 
cided it  best  that  he  not  go  bear  hunting 
because  she  thought  she  was  going  into 
labor.  By  Tuesday,  though,  the  pains  had 
gone  away.  No  bear.  No  baby.  Sorry  you 
missed  the  hunt,  Elmer. 

— WOO  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford 
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For  Better  or  Woree 

Fulton  — I checked  a bear  hunter  who 
told  me  that  even  though  he  was  scared  to 
death  of  hears,  he  loved  to  hunt  them. 
When  I asked  him  how  he  could  enjoy 
something  he  was  so  afraid  of,  he  said  he 
was  used  to  it;  he  was  scared  to  death  of  his 
wife,  too,  hut  was  still  married. 

— WCO  Marr  Crowder, 
McConnellsdurg 


Wise  Old  Bruin 

A bear  brought  in  to  the  Shohola  check 
station  was  found  to  be  23  years  old.  The 
animal  was  in  good  shape,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  it  had  spent  much  of  its  life  in  a 
swamp  just  across  the  road  from  the  check 
station.  Despite  this  swamp  being  a popular 
hunting  spot,  this  bruin  had  managed  to 
elude  hunters  over  the  years. 

— LMO  John  Shutrufsri, 

Damascus 


Sticky  Situations 

Elk  — I’m  forever  being  asked  how  hull 
elk  can  seemingly  slip  through  thickets 
without  entangling  their  massive  antlers. 
While  they  never  seem  to  have  trouble 
with  their  natural  environment,  they  do 
have  problems  with  man-made  obstacles. 
Last  fall  there  were  two  bulls  here  with  wire 
fence  wrapped  around  their  antlers,  and 
another  was  suffocated  by  chains  from  a 
swing  wrapped  around  its  neck. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Bodenhorn, 
Ridgway 


Taken  for  Granted 

Venango  — During  deer  season  I 
checked  a hunter  who  had  just  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  after  living  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  said  he  was  glad  to  he  back,  and 
couldn’t  get  over  how  cheap  hunting  was 
here.  He  said  that  although  bag  limits  were 
larger  in  the  south,  there  was  a better 
chance  for  success  here  and  many  more 
places  to  hunt. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar, 

Oil  City 


Good  Advice 

Schuylkill  — Analyzing  my  nuisance 
bear  reports  over  the  year,  I found  that  the 
vast  majority  involved  hears  attracted  to 
bird  feeders.  Everyone  likes  to  see  colorful 
birds  in  their  yard,  hut  during  the  summer, 
birds  can  find  food  on  their  own.  1 suggest 
homeowners  in  hear  country  begin  feeding 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  stop  on  April  1 5 
(income  tax  day).  Your  bear  problems 
should  cease;  can’t  say  the  same  for  your 
taxes,  though. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

Not  Just  Yet 

Chester  — I charged  a local  poacher 
with  killing  a 6-point  buck  over  bait,  at- 
tempting to  kill  another  deer,  and  with 
several  other  violations.  The  man  pleaded 
guilty  and  asked  us  to  meet  him  at  his  home 
to  pay  the  fine.  While  1 was  there,  he 
received  a phone  call  inviting  him  to  join 
the  North  American  Hunting  Club.  He 
declined,  and  it  was  good  he  did,  because  it 
will  probably  he  a few  years  until  he  can 
hunt  again  in  this  state,  anyway. 

— WCO  Mire  Doherty,  Wagontown 

Lucky  Pooch 

Bradford  — Deputy  Angove  said  a man 
told  him  a red-tailed  hawk  swooped  down 
at  his  small  dog  lying  on  his  living  room 
floor,  just  inside  the  screen  door.  The  hawk 
hit  the  screen,  bounced  off  and  lay  on  the 
porch  for  several  minutes  before  it  came  to 
and  flew  away. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 
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Conservation  News 


Bear  harvest  third  highest 


Based  on  preliminary  harvest 
information,  hunters  took  2,101 
black  bears  during  the  three-day  sea- 
son held  Thanksgiving  week.  This  har- 
vest ranks  as  the  third  best  since  the 
agency  began  recording  bear  harvest 
information  in  1915.  The  highest  har- 
vest of  2,220  occurred  in  1989.  The 
1995  harvest  of  2,190  is  second  high- 
est. The  1996  harvest  was  1,796. 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years.  Pot- 
ter County,  with  a harvest  of  175, 
topped  all  other  counties.  Potter  last 
led  the  state  in  1967.  Lycoming  (172) 
and  Clinton  (166),  which  were  a close 
second  and  third,  had  been  the  state’s 
top  bear-producing  counties  since 

1981. 

Although  Potter  posting  the  larg- 
est bear  harvest  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing— in  1996  the  county’s  harvest 
was  69  — it’s  typical  of  the  boom  or 
bust  harvest  swings  that  have  histori- 
cally occurred  in  northcentral  coun- 
ties. “When  the  hunting’s  hot,  it’s  very 
hot,”  said  Game  Commission  biologist 
Gary  Alt.  “And  when  it’s  not,  the  har- 
vest is  way  down.  These  swings  appear 
to  be  related  to  food  availability  and 
weather  conditions,  but  we  don’t  know 
for  sure.” 

Gther  top  counties,  all  in  the  state’s 
northcentral  “Big  Woods”  region,  were 
Tioga,  122;  McKean,  120;  Centre, 
114;  and  Clearfield,  110.  Bears  were 
harvested  in  50  of  the  state’s  67  coun- 
ties. Hunters  in  Franklin  County  took 
a bear  there  for  the  first  time. 

“Snow  played  a big  role  in  the  har- 


vest,” said  Alt.  “Hunters  could  see 
where  fresh  bear  sign  was  and  had  fresh 
tracks  to  follow.  Hunters  trailing  tracks 
move  bears,  and  once  bears  start  mov- 
ing, they’re  much  more  vulnerable.” 

A good  example  of  how  snow  aids 
hunters  can  be  seen  from  the  recent 
harvests  in  Westmoreland  and 
Somerset  counties.  Typically,  these 
two  counties  have  similar  bear  har- 
vests. This  past  season,  though,  most 
of  Westmoreland  County  didn’t  have 
snow  cover  while  Somerset  did.  As  a 
result,  hunters  harvested  twice  as 
many  bears  in  Somerset  County  (69), 
a record  kill  there. 

Alt  believes  this  year’s  substantial 
harvest  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
bear  population.  “We’ve  been  through 
this  before,  as  recently  as  1995,  when 
the  state’s  second  largest  harvest  oc- 
curred. Hunters  followed  that  in  1996 
with  a kill  of  1 ,796,  then  the  third  larg- 
est kill  ever.” 

The  preliminary  harvest  hy  region 
was:  Northcentral,  1,102  (849  in 
1996);  Northeast,  437  (454);  North- 
west, 254  (200);  Southwest,  169 
(170);  Southcentral,  87  (94);  and 
Southeast,  52  (26). 

County  harvests  are: 

Northwest  Region  — Forest,  72; 
Venango,  66;  Jefferson,  45;  Clarion, 
33;  Warren,  30;  Crawford,  5;  Butler, 
2;  and  Erie,  1. 

Southwest  Region  — Somerset, 
69;  Indiana,  30;  Westmoreland,  27; 
Cambria,  18;  Armstrong,  13;  and 
Fayette,  12. 
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Northcentral  Region  — Potter, 
175;  Lycoming,  172;  Clinton,  166; 
Tioga,  122;  McKean,  120;  Centre, 
114;  Clearfield,  110;  Elk,  64; 
Cameron,  36;  Union,  23. 

Southcentral  Region  — Hunt- 
ingdon, 30;  Blair,  19;  Mifflin,  15; 
Bedford,  1 3;  Snyder,  7;  Fulton,  2;  and 
Franklin,  1. 


Northeast  Region  — Pike,  82; 
Monroe,  66;  Wayne,  57;  Luzerne,  53; 
Bradford,  35;  Sullivan,  32;  Carbon,  30; 
Susquehanna,  28;  Lackawanna,  21; 
Columbia,  18;  Wyoming,  14;  and 
Northumberland,  1. 

Southeast  Region  — Schuylkill, 
19;  Dauphin,  9;  Lebanon,  9;  Berks,  7; 
Lehigh,  5;  and  Northampton,  3. 


"Tip"  hotline  placed  in  service 
1-888-PGC-8001 


DO  YOU  KNOW  an  individual  who 
continually  flaunts  the  wildlife  laws, 
as  well  as  ethical  standards  of  sports- 
manship, by  committing  flagrant  acts 
of  poaching  big  game  and  endangered 
species?  Do  you  have  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  such  unlawful  acts, 
but  aren’t  sure  who  to  contact? 

Well,  bringing  wildlife  scofflaws  in 
Pennsylvania  to  justice  has  become 
somewhat  easier,  thanks  to  a new 
“Turn-In-A-Poacher  Hotline,”  which 
features  a toll-free  telephone  number 
in  operation  24  hours  a day,  seven  days 
a week.  The  number  is  1-888-PGC- 
8001. 

The  hotline  was  authorized  by  the 
legislature  in  late  1996,  as  part  of  an 
act  calling  for  an  additional  fine  of 
$200  for  those  convicted  of  the  mul- 
tiple killing  of  hig  game  or  endangered 
species. 

This  additional  — or  enhanced 
penalty  — may  be  added  to  fines  lev- 
ied to  those  found  guilty  of  Game  and 
Wildlife  Code  violations.  The  $200 
enhanced  penalty  will  go  into  a spe- 
cial fund  from  which  half  ($100)  of 
the  amount  can  be  paid  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  provided  the  information 
that  led  to  the  conviction.  The  re- 
mainder ($100)  will  be  used  to  offset 
the  costs  of  operating  the  TIP  pro- 
gram. 


The  TIP  Hotline  is  based  in  the 
Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  at  the 
Commission’s  Hartisburg  headquar- 
ters. Calls  to  1-888-PGC-8001  will  be 
answered  by  a secure  recording  device. 
The  TIP  Hotline  is  to  he  used  only  for 
relaying  information  concerning 
mulitple  killings  of  hig  game,  or  en- 
dangered species.  Information  about 
all  other  violations,  and  general  infor- 
mation calls,  should  still  he  directed 
to  the  appropriate  region  office. 

During  regular  business  hours,  TIP 
calls  will  be  monitored  by  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  who  may  speak  di- 
rectly with  the  caller.  Otherwise,  the 
caller  is  asked  to  deliver  his  or  her 
message  in  the  form  of  a recording. 
Callers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Calls  to  the  TIP  Hotline  for  other 
than  the  reporting  of  poaching  activ- 
ity will  not  be  processed  or  passed  on 
to  other  PGC  bureaus  or  offices.  The 
TIP  Hotline  becomes  yet  another  law 
enforcement  tool  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  ongoing  Sportsmen  Po- 
licing Our  Ranks  Together  (SPORT) 
program. 

For  many  years  SPORT  has  encour- 
aged the  support  of  conservation  law 
enforcement  through  the  reporting  of 
violators  by  ethical  and  concerned 
sportsmen. 
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Mohr  named  to  Commission 


STEPHEN  L.  MOHR,  a Lancaster 
County  general  contractor,  part-time 
farmer  and  owner  of  a hunting  prod- 
ucts business,  was  named  to  the  Com- 
mission last  December.  Mohr  fills  the 


seat  of  Roy  Wagner  of  York,  in  Dis- 
trict 6,  which  includes  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  York,  Adams,  Dauphin, 
Cumberland,  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Franklin  and  Snyder  counties. 


Ned  Smith  Center  receives  donation 


MARIE  SMITH,  widow  of  the  late 
Ned  Smith,  has  donated  more  than 
400  pieces  of  original  art  by  her  late 
husband  to  the  Ned  Smith  Center  for 
Nature  and  Art.  The  donation  also 
includes  Ned’s  natural  history  books, 
copies  of  his  nature  journals  and  some 
of  his  engraving  tools. 

The  donation  was  formally  an- 
nounced on  October  9,  Ned’s  birth- 
day. It  will  help  with  the  fund-raising 
campaign  being  conducted  to  raise 
funds  for  the  building  of  the  center  at 
a site  just  east  of  Ned’s  hometown  of 
Millersburg. 

Ned  had  a long  association  with 
Game  News.  He  was  a staff  artist  in 
the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s,  and  served 
as  acting  editor  while  then  editor  Will 
Johns  served  in  Korea.  Ned  contin- 
ued to  provide  artwork  for  Game  News 
right  up  until  his  death  in  1985.  Gone 
for  the  Day,  a collection  of  his  Game 
News  columns  published  under  the 
same  name  in  the  late  ’60s,  remains  as 
popular  today  as  it  was  when  it  was 
published  more  than  25  years  ago. 

In  1993,  the  Ned  Smith  Center  for 
Nature  and  Art  was  formed  to  further 
the  work  of  Ned  and  to  house  his  ex- 
tensive collection  of  original  art,  lim- 


MARIE  SMITH  presents  Inquisitive, 
one  of  more  than  400  pieces  of 
original  art  she  donated  to  the  Ned 
Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art,  a 
center  designed  to  further  the  legacy 
of  her  late  husband.  Frank  Felbaum, 
president  of  the  center's  board  of 
trustees  accepts  the  donation. 

ited  edition  prints,  sketches,  photo- 
graphs and  writings.  Governed  hy  a 
2 1 -member  board  of  trustees,  the  cen- 
ter has  more  than  700  members.  Ev- 
ery summer  the  center  sponsors  a Ned 
Smith  Tribute  Days  and  Wildlife  Fes- 
tival, and  every  October  holds  an  art 
auction. 

For  more  information,  call  717- 
692-3699. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787-4250. 
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Retiree  correction 


David  Sloan 

Deputy  Executive 
Director 
Executive  Office 
Harrisburg 
Elizabethtown 


IN  LAST  MONTH’S  feature 
hctnoring  PGC  retirees,  the  pho- 
tographs of  Ronald  L. 
Sutherland,  Game  Land  Group 
Supervisor  for  the  Southeast  Re- 
gion, and  David  Sloan,  Deputy 
Executive  Director,  were  re- 
versed. We  apologize  for  the  er- 
ror. 

Both  officers  were  graduated 
from  the  agency’s  12th  class  of 
trainees.  Sloan  served  as  a district 
game  protector  in  Centre 
County,  a land  manager  and  then 
Federal  Aid  Supervisor  in  the 
Northcentral  Region,  and  then 


as  Southcentral 
Region  Director, 
before  becoming 
Deputy  Executive 
Director.  Suther- 
land served  as  a 
district  game  pro- 
tector in  Erie 
County,  law  en- 
forcement assis- 
tant in  Harrisburg, 
and  as  district 
game  protector  in 
Eebanon  County, 
before  becoming  a 
land  management  officer. 


Ronald  L. 
Sutherland 

Game  Land  Group 
Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Mt.  Gretna 


PA  Wildlife  Society  scholarship  available 


THE  PENNSYEVANIA  CHAPTER 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  is  soliciting  ap- 
plicants for  its  Frank  Felbatim  Schol- 
arship, a $500  scholarship  available  to 
a Pennsylvania  high  school  senior  in- 
terested in  pursuing  a career  in  wild- 
life at  a college  or  university.  The  re- 
cipient should  be  in  the  top  50  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  high  school  class  and 
have  demonstrated  an  interest  and 
commitment  to  wildlife  through  vol- 
unteer or  work  experience.  A letter  of 
recommendation  from  someone  who 
can  attest  to  the  applicant’s  ability  and 


interest  is  required.  Additionally,  the 
applicants  must  also  submit  an  essay 
addressing  the  title,  “Why  I Would 
Like  to  Pursue  a Career  in  Wildlife 
Ecology.”  Please  include  appropriate 
documentation  of  class  rank  and  ac- 
ceptance at  a college  or  university. 

Deadline  for  submission  of  materi- 
als is  March  16,  1998.  Scholarship  to 
he  awatded  for  a student  enrolling  for 
the  fall  of  1998.  Submit  materials  to 
Stephen].  Ropski,  Ph.D.,  Department 
of  Biology,  Gannon  University,  Erie, 

PA  16541 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Lebanon  County  team  captures  BB 

championship 


FROM  THE  STATE  shoot  to  the  In- 
ternational Championship,  a team  of 
youngsters  from  Meyerstown,  Lebanon 
County,  won  its  third  straight  BB  gun 
title  last  summer. 

The  Jaycee  Shooting  Education 
Program  began  in  1963  as  a pilot 
project  in  five  states.  The  program 
expanded  to  25  states  in  1964,  and  in 
1965  Daisy  Manufacturing  came  on 
board  as  a sponsor.  In  1966,  the  first 
international  BB  gun  championship 
match  was  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at 
the  American  Trap  Shooting  Grounds. 

Each  year  since  1966,  an  average 
of  3,100  Jaycee  chapters  have  con- 
ducted the  shooting  education  pro- 


MEYERSTOWN  BB  CUN  TEAM,  above,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Shoot.  From  L to  R,  front  row; 
Jamie  Beyerle,  josh  Miller,  Tabrina  Karish;  back 
row;  Ralph  Raiger,  coach,  Jen  Wolfe,  Jamie  Snyder, 
Sarah  Diamond,  Brianna  Forish,  Geoff  Ebling, 
coach.  The  team,  below  left,  after  winning  the 
International  match  in  Bowling  Green. 


gram,  instructing  youngsters  in 
proper  gun  handling  and  marks- 
manship. 

Last  July  marked  the  32nd 
year  of  the  International  BB 
Gun  Championship  Match 
held  in  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky. This  event  is  the  third 
largest  shooting  program  in  the 
world,  behind  only  the  Olym- 
pic Games  and  the  National 
Trapshooting  Championship. 


RED  ROCK  CHAPTER  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Eederation  president  Tony 
Hudak,  along  with  some  chapter  mem- 
bers, presents  LMO  Edward  Zindell  with 
a $554  check  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of 
lime,  fertilizer  and  seed  used  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a herbaceous  opening  on 
SGL  292  in  Luzerne  Gounty. 
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Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


Pheasant  Populations  on  Restoration  Areas  - 'TIatliners" 

PHEASANT  crowing  counts  on  Pheasant  Restoration  study  areas  indicated 
most  spring  pheasant  population  levels  were  not  different  between  1996  and 
1997,  and  not  different  from  baseline  year  levels  (1992  and  1993).  Two  of  the 
most  severe  winters  since  1952  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in  1994  and  1996, 
thus  impacting  pheasant  recovery  efforts.  However,  despite  a mild  winter  in 
1997,  pheasant  populations  remained  stable  or  declined  on  the  study  areas. 
Poor  habitat  conditions  are  causing  low  survivorship  of  game  farm  ringneck 
and  Sichuan  hens,  and  limiting  pheasant  recovery  efforts.  — Scott  Klinger 

Atlantic  Population  of  Canada  Geese  Showing  Signs  of 
Recovery 

THERE  ARE  SIGNS  of  a recovery  for  the  migratory  Atlantic  Populatioia  ( AP) 
of  Canada  geese.  This  population  of  geese  was  once  the  largest  in  North 
America,  approaching  one  million  birds.  However,  AP  geese  declined  by  over 
75  percent  from  1989  to  1995  when  a record  low  of  29,000  breeding  pairs  were 
counted  on  their  breeding  grounds  in  northern  Quebec. 

This  decline  resulted  in  the  regular  goose  season  being  closed  since  1995  iia 
portioias  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  and  provinces  where  these  geese 
occur.  Since  the  season  was  closed,  the  status  of  AP  geese  has  increased  to 
46,000  breeding  pairs  in  1996,  and  63,000  in  1997.  Habitat  conditions  in  north- 
ern Quebec  were  also  dramatically  improved  in  1997  due  to  warmer  spring 
temperatures  and  limited  snowfall  last  winter.  These  conditions  suggest  good 
gosling  production  in  1997,  the  best  encountered  in  many  years.  Several  years 
of  above  average  production  will  be  needed  to  restore  the  AP  to  its  former 
status. 

The  Atlantic  Elyway  Council  has  developed  an  action  plan  to  guide  the 
recovery  of  AP  geese.  The  plan  contains  provisions  for  resuming  the  recre- 
ational harvest  of  AP  geese  when  the  number  of  breeding  pairs  from  the  Ungava 
region  of  Quebec  exceed  60,000  pairs  over  several  years.  Resumption  of  recre- 
ational hunting  is  also  contingent  upon  having  the  necessary  monitoring  pro- 
grams in  place  to  provide  reliable  assessment  of  the  population  status,  and 
upon  effective  harvest  controls  to  ensure  that  harvest  does  not  jeopardize  popu- 
lation recovery. 

We  are  cautiously  optimistic  that  as  the  population  continues  to  recover, 
hunting  seasons  can  again  be  provided  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  during 
the  traditional  fall/winter  hunting  period.  — John  Dunn 


For  More  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania  j 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE3  SITE  AT  WWW.P(5C.6TATE.PA.U5  1 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Like  ripples  on  a pond,  hunters’  actions  affect 
others  around  them  in  more  ways  than  they 
realize . 

Touched  by  a 
Hunter 


DO  YOU  think  you’re  in  the  hunting 
sport  alone?  Just  consider  how  many 
peoples’  lives  are  touched  hy  your  hunt- 
ing. 

You  may  imagine  that  your  going  to  the 
woods  is  something  private,  something 
between  you  and  the  game,  you  and  the 
forest  and  fields,  even  between  just  you  and 
yourself.  It’s  not,  you  know.  Your  hunting 
is  a part  of  many  persons’  lives,  from  those 
closest  to  you  to  some  you  hardly  realize 
are  aware  you’re  in  the  sport.  Yet  their  lives 
are  affected  by  the  fact  that  you  go  hunt- 
ing. 

Like  parents.  My  mom,  for  instance.  I 
practically  have  to  take  the  phone  off  my 
ear  and  stare  at  it  in  disbelief  when  I hear 
my  mom’s  New  York  City  suburbs  accent 
asking  me,  “How  did  you  do  in  deer  sea- 
son?’’ 

I love  Mom  dearly,  but  she’s  not  the 
outdoorsy  type.  Her  opinion  of  the  autumn 
leaves  is  that  they  look  messy  and  some- 
one ought  to  clean  them  up.  She  doesn’t 
want  to  know  about  how  the  leaves  create 
soil  and  that  soil  powers  the  living  things 
on  the  land.  And  at  this  point  in  her  life,  I 
don’t  expect  her  to. 

No,  Mom  is  not  the  sort  that  would  he 
asking  about  how  anyone’s  hunting  season 
went  because  she  is  interested  in  the  sport. 
But  she  is  interested  in  me.  At  47  I’m  still 
her  little  girl,  and  whatever  affects  me  she 


wants  to  know  about,  to  share  in  both  the 
successes  and  disappointments.  She’s  my 
mom.  It’s  the  same  as  when  I didn’t  make 
the  high  school  cheerleading  squad,  but  got 
the  academic  achievement  award  instead. 
She  was  there  to  he  happy  or  sad  with  me, 
and  I’ll  always  treasure  that.  I treasure  now 
how  she  cares  about  my  hunting,  because 
it’s  me  and  I’m  still  hers. 

My  hunting  touches  Dad,  too,  hut  in  a 
different  way.  After  I became  involved  in 
the  sport,  he  rekindled  interest  in  hunting 
that  had  been  dormant  since  his  youth.  My 
marrying  a hunter  and  becoming  a hunter 
myself  brought  him  round  to  the  sport 
again.  I’ll  flatter  myself  that  he  decided  to 
go  again  to  be  with  “his  girl,’’  and  his  new 
“son,”  hut  I know  he  also  returned  to  hunt- 
ing because  our  talking  about  it 
reawakened  his  love  of  the  outdoors.  Dad 
and  I have  had  many  great  years,  though 
few  days  each  year,  in  the  field  together. 
Nowadays,  he  can’t  get  around  to  hunt  and 
hike  like  he  used  to,  and  this  past  year  his 
involvement  was  from  afar,  just  asking  how 
my  season  went,  but  1 hope  to  get  him  back 
into  the  sport  again  this  coming  season. 

Who  else  has  my  hunting  touched?  My 
brother,  I know.  We  always  did  play  well 
together  as  kids,  and  after  my  marriage, 
when  he  got  the  brother  he  never  had,  go- 
ing hunting  became  a natural  extension  of 
the  activities  we  enjoyed  together.  Married 
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with  a family  of  his  own  now,  my  brother 
has  brought  his  son  to  the  sport  because 
he  wants  to  pass  on  his  experiences  and 
feeling  for  the  outdoors,  wildlife  and  the 
hunt,  including  the  companionship  of  the 
people  involved.  It  I hadn’t  become  a 
hunter.  I’m  sure  he  and  his  hoy  would  not 
have  that  dimension  in  their  lives. 

It’s  funny,  but  indirectly  my  hunting  has 
brought  the  sport  to  my  hometown  fire 
department,  where  my  dad  and  brother 
belong,  and  the  police  department,  where 
my  brother  works,  even  to  their  neighbors, 
as  my  dad  and  brother’s  activity  sparked 
others’  interest.  I know  they  helped  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  town  get  going  in  the 
sport  by  taking  them  hunting.  I suppose 
there  are  wives  hundreds  of  miles  away  who 
could  say  it’s  my  fault  their  husband  wants 
another  gun  for  his  birthday. 

Besides  family,  my  hunting  is  an  unvary- 
ing part  of  all  my  friendships,  even  those 
friends  with  whom  our  shared  connection 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outdoors.  But 
when  we  get  together  for  a chat,  the  sec- 
ond question  that  is  always  asked,  after  the 
hug  and  peck  on  the  cheek  and  the  “How 
are  you?’’  is  “How’s  the  hunting?”  Because 
I have  been  important  in  their  lives,  as  they 
are  in  mine,  it’s  natural  that  we  want  to 
know  about  everything  precious  that  has 
touched  us  in  the  time  we’ve  been  apart. 

If  my  friend  isn’t  a hunter,  I sometimes 
try  to  help  him  or  her  see  what  intrigues 


me  about  the  sport  and  draws  me  to  the 
woods.  To  them  turkeys  are  something  with 
cranberry  sauce  at  Thanksgiving,  but  as  we 
catch  up  on  the  news  of  our  lives  my  en- 
thusiasm, I hope,  conveys  what’s  so  special 
about  a flock  of  sharp-eyed  gobblers  pass- 
ing by  my  boot  tips.  My  hunting  touches 
my  friends  and,  in  turn,  I am  touched  by 
their  being  interested  at  all  . . . but  then 
that’s  what  friends  are  for. 

Even  those  further  removed  from  our 
personal  lives  are  affected  by  our  hunting, 
like  friends  of  friends  or  relatives.  One  of 
my  mother’s  friends  got  to  brag  to  the  fel- 
lows at  her  retirement  village  about  her 
friend’s  daughter  (me),  who  not  only  shoots 
her  own  deer,  hut  guts  and  drags  them,  and 
cooks  them.  (Actually,  1 drag  them  only 
when  there’s  no  other  option.)  My  hunt- 
ing affected  this  woman’s  life  by  giving  her 
a tale  to  tell. 

I hope  as  the  word  gets  around  my  so- 
cial network  about  my  hunting  that  I’m 
making  a good  impression  for  the  sport.  I 
don’t  do  this  consciously,  no  one  likes  to 
hear  a “commercial”  or  “sermon,”  even  if 
we  feel  sometimes  that  we  need  to  get  the 
word  out  about  the  sport  to  counteract 
mistruths.  I guess  it’s  best  to  just  be  myself 
and  let  my  joy  in  the  sport,  wildlife  and 
wild  places  show  through  my  conversa- 
tions. I know  I’m  unavoidably  an  ambas- 
sador for  the  outdoor  life. 

Like  with  my  hairdresser.  I don’t  know 
what  other  women  talk  about  when 
they’re  in  the  beautician’s  chair,  but 
when  I’m  in  the  seat,  somehow  the 
conversation  leads  around  to  “How 
was  your  hunting  season?”  The  hair- 
dresser doesn’t  hunt,  and  I suspect 
she  remembers  me  for  my  infrequent 
appointments  by  our  odd  topic  of 
discussion.  Not  having  children,  I 
don’t  talk  about  what’s  happening  on 

LINDA  hunting  with  her  dad,  Len 
Hoak.  Her  involvement  in  hunting 
has  touched  family,  friends,  even 
strangers'  lives. 


Bob  Steiner 
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the  school  hoard,  and  I’m  not  much  of  a 
shopper  or  fashion  watcher.  Movie  and  TV 
celebrities  bore  me,  and  everyone  talks 
about  the  weather. 

A tew  times  the  chat  about  my  hunting 
has  brought  other  hairdressers  and  their 
customers  into  the  conversation  or  started 
them  on  hunting  or  wildlife  subjects  of 
their  own,  like  what  to  do  with  the  veni- 
son their  husband  brought  home,  wonder- 
ing what  the  birds  at  their  winter  feeder 
are,  about  someone  seeing  a hear.  In  an 
amateur  way  I’m  the  beauty  shop’s  wildlife 
and  hunting  information  resource.  Some- 
times one  of  the  gals  will  ask  a question 
that  she  wouldn’t  ask  the  guys  in  her  fam- 
ily that  hunt,  about  aspects  of  the  sport  or 
firearms  that  trouble  her  or  why  wildlife  is 
hunted  at  all. 

We  even  had  a long  conversation  in  the 
beauty  shop  about  trapping.  It  especially 
helped  the  other  women  when  I explained 
that  trappers  and  hunters  go  through  hours 
of  education  before  they  can  get  a license. 
I told  them  that  trappers  use  appropriate 
size  traps  for  each  animal  and  that  they 


check  their  sets  just  after  daylight,  so  the 
animals  aten’t  in  the  traps  long.  The  only 
other  information  the  gals  had  gotten  about 
trapping,  unfortunately,  was  when  toothed 
(illegal)  hear  traps  were  used  in  a “Help, 
save  me!’’  adventure  situation  on  TV. 

Every  day  my  hunting  touches  people, 
whether  it’s  the  clerk  in  the  spotting  goods 
store  whose  job  depends  on  my  buying 
more  rifle  shells,  the  state  reptesentative  1 
wtite  about  some  proposed  law  that  will 
affect  the  sport,  or  the  other  hunter  I meet 
casually  on  the  game  lands  to  exchange  a 
“Seen  anything?’’  and  “Have  a good  day.” 

At  Christmas  time  each  year  my  hunt- 
ing touches  at  least  70  people,  when  I write 
my  year-end  family  newsletter  to  bting  rela- 
tives and  friends,  some  of  whom  1 rarely 
see  anymore,  up  to  date  on  what’s  happen- 
ing in  my  life.  You  may  think  this  is  con- 
ceited, assuming  others  want  to  know 
about  my  hunting  season  and  the  rest  of 
my  year,  hut  when  I miss  an  envelope  with 
the  note.  I’m  sure  to  hear  it  from  the  ne- 
glected recipient.  It’s  nice  to  know  that  you, 
and  yout  hunting,  are  so  cherished.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  William  Wasserman 

Wyoming  County  WCO 


And  without  fear  the  lawless  roads  ran 
wrong  through  all  the  land. 

— Edwin  Muir 


Outlaws  at  Wildcat 
Ridge 


Headlights  swarmed  through 

the  murky  darkness,  casting  a med- 
ley of  eerie  shadows  over  both  the  buck 
and  the  enormous  bait  pile  before  it.  But 
having  become  familiar  with  this  intrusion 
over  past  weeks,  the  deer  continued  to  feed. 


occasionally  lifting  its  head  to  stare  aim- 
lessly into  the  surrounding  abyss.  In  the 
blazing  glare  of  light  its  antlers  were  im- 
mense. 

Ely  Bragg  sat  poised,  only  the  steady  tick 
of  his  cooling  engine  broke  the  silence,  and 
gazed  in  rapt  anticipation  at  the  massive 
buck.  Deer  season  was  two  days  away,  and 
the  woods  would  soon  he  crawling  with 
hunters,  some  of  them  his  best  friends.  But 
Ely  Bragg  was  about  to  make  sure  no  one 
got  a chance  to  take  “his”  trophy  away. 

Slowly  releasing  the  latch,  he  eased 
open  the  door  just  enough  to  slip  outside. 
Slowly,  Bragg  raised  the  .22  magnum  and 
settled  it  into  his  right  shoulder.  The 
crosshairs  found  their  mark  as  his  index  fin- 
ger snaked  its  way  around  the  trigger.  He 
held  for  a moment  and  then  squeezed. 

The  buck  lurched,  stumbled  and  then 
crashed  to  the  ground. 

Two  weeks  earlier  WCO  Jim  jolly,  my 
neighboring  officer  in  Luzerne  County,  was 
flying  over  his  district,  looking  for  baited 
areas,  when  the  chopper  skirted  Wildcat 

THE  DEER  continued  to  feed,  occasionally 
lifting  its  head  to  stare  into  the  surrounding 
abyss.  In  the  blazing  glare  of  light  its  antlers 
were  immense. 
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Ridge,  just  over  the  Wyoming  County  line. 
From  the  air,  huge  piles  of  corn  could  he 
seen.  Jim  took  some  aerial  photographs  and 
contacted  me  that  evening.  The  bait  was 
near  a camp  owned  hy  a fellow  named 
Bragg.  Jim  and  I arranged  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  photograph  the  bait 
from  the  ground  level  and  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  area. 

The  sun  was  just  peeking  over  the 
mountain  as  Deputy  Gene  Gaydos,  J im  and 
I worked  our  way  into  the  back  of  Bragg’s 
camp.  It  was  a long  hike  but  worth  it.  Well 
established  trails  ran  to  a half  dozen  stra- 
tegically placed  blinds.  They  were  solid 
structures  and  heavily  baited.  Two  travel 
trailers  sat  in  grassy  areas  just  outside  the 
tree  line.  Several  hundred  ears  of  com  were 
scattered  nearby.  From  the  trailers  a per- 
son would  have  a clear  shot  at  anything 
within  50  yards  of  the  bait.  Additional 
blinds  were  positioned  throughout  the 
woods,  each  with  a pile  of  corn  15  to  30 
yards  away.  These  were  well  built  two-man 
wooden  set-ups  with  comfortable  sitting 
areas.  Some  even  had  heaters.  They  all  had 
peep  holes  and  sliding  glass  windows  to 
shoot  from. 

The  main  camp,  a two-story  building 
with  a rooftop  glass  structure  to  shoot  from, 
included  hunks  and  a kitchen  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  bait  stations.  An  auto- 
matic grain  feeder  hung  directly  in  view  of 
the  kitchen  window,  which  slid  open  noise- 
lessly, so  game  could  he  killed  right  from 
the  breakfast  table.  Deputy  Gaydos  noticed 
fresh  blood  and  turkey  feathers  under  the 
feeder.  To  its  left,  a large  salt  block  had  been 
placed  on  a tree  stump  and  a mound  of 
corncobs  covering  more  than  20  feet  were 
spread  nearby.  Even  the  outhouse  had 
peepholes  drilled  through  its  walls. 

A short  walk  down  the  main  jeep  trail 
revealed  a wooden  two-level  structure  large 
enough  to  be  used  as  a small  camp.  The 
upper  floor  was  equipped  with  a rifle  bench 
and  sliding  window.  A substantial  pile  of 
com  was  stacked  15  yards  away.  Any  deer 
or  turkey  attracted  to  the  bait  would  be  an 


easy  target.  From  there  the  trail  led  directly 
to  Bragg’s  house  and  connected  to  his 
driveway,  which  led  to  the  main  road — the 
only  way  in  by  vehicle. 

Because  anyone  coming  from  this  direc- 
tion was  certain  to  be  spotted,  Bragg  must 
have  felt  pretty  confident  he  couldn’t  he 
caught.  Satisfied  we  had  learned  enough 
about  the  area,  we  gathered  some  bait 
samples,  took  evidence  photographs  and 
quickly  departed. 

Several  days  later  a group  of  conserva- 
tion officers  from  Luzerne  and  Wyoming 
counties  met  to  plan  a raid  for  the  first  day 
of  buck  season.  Deputies  Tom  Bolesta, 
Gene  Gaydos,  Fred  Herman,  Gerald 
Kapral,  Bill  Norris,  Jeff  Pierce  and  Joe 
Shivock,  and  Waterways  Conservation 
Officers  Jim  Stout  and  Dave  Whipple  were 
present,  along  with  Jim  Jolly  and  me.  Maps 
were  drawn  and  strategies  laid  out  until 
everyone  understood  their  individual  roles. 

Buck  season  rolled  in  with  a steady  light 
rain  as  Deputy  Jeff  Pierce  and  1 cruised 
south  on  Route  29.  The  headlights  in  my 
rearview  mirror  told  me  TV  news  reporter 
Drew  Mitchell  and  his  cameraman  were 
right  behind.  Drew  had  phoned  earlier  in 
the  week,  asking  about  doing  a story  on 
the  first  day  of  buck  season.  When  I told 
him  what  we  had  planned,  he  was  most 
interested. 

It  was  a 20-minute  drive  to  our  rendez- 
vous point.  Based  a mile  from  Wildcat 
Ridge,  eleven  conservation  officers,  in  a 
half  dozen  patrol  cars,  waited  to  move  in. 
When  we  arrived  Deputy  Gaydos  was  al- 
ready hidden  in  a spot  where  he  could  lis- 
ten for  shots  and  watch  vehicles  entering 
and  leaving  the  Bragg  Camp.  I radioed 
Gene,  and  he  answered  that  all  was  quiet. 

Preferring  to  wait  until  first  light  before 
closing  in  on  the  blinds,  1 called  the  offic- 
ers together  for  a final  review  of  our  objec- 
tives. We  were  working  in  pairs.  Each  ve- 
hicle was  assigned  a specific  blind  to  in- 
spect. Any  occupants  would  he  searched 
and  detained,  their  firearms  and  other 
hunting  equipment  seized  for  evidence,  and 
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then  brought  to  the  main  camp  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  a line  of  vehicles 
rushed  down  the  lonely  macadam  road  that 
led  to  Bragg’s  driveway.  1 was  in  front  as  we 
made  our  way  to  the  connecting  jeep  trail 
leading  to  the  baited  areas.  Drew  Mitchell 
and  his  cameraman  were  with  me.  1 cruised 
past  the  main  camp  and  stopped  at  the 
hulking  two-level  blind  we  had  checked 
earlier  in  the  week.  Someone  was  inside.  1 
rapped  on  the  front  door  and  a short,  thick- 
set man  appeared.  It  was  Bragg. 

“State  Game  Commission,”  1 said. 
“Come  on  out.”  I told  Mr.  Bragg  why  1 was 
there  — although  he  obviously  knew  — 
and  informed  him  1 was  going  to  search  the 
blind. 

Bragg  eyed  the  cameraman  uneasily, 
then  crossed  both  arms  over  his  chest. 
“Why  don’t  you  step  inside?”  he  said,  nod- 
ding toward  the  door.  “I  want  to  talk  about 
this  first.” 

The  structure  was  about  eight  feet  wide 


and  15  feet  long  with  an  upper  level  of 
equal  dimensions.  And  it  was  dark.  Only 
one  small  window  allowed  daylight  to  en- 
ter. An  old,  iron  woodstove  sat  by  the  far 
wall.  Jutting  from  a shallow  washtuh 
perched  next  to  the  stove  was  the  bloody 
rib  cage  of  a large  deer. 

“Where’d  that  come  from?”  I said. 

Bragg  glanced  at  the  remains,  dismiss- 
ing them.  “Awe,  that’s  just  a roadkill,”  he 
scoffed. 

Certain  it  wasn’t,  I ignored  his  comment 
for  the  moment.  “If  you  look  out  the  win- 
dow you’ll  see  your  friends  being  rounded 
up  by  state  conservation  officers.” 

Bragg  watched  uneasily  as  his  cohorts 
were  being  escorted  toward  the  main  camp. 
“Now,  I thought  you  invited  me  in  here  to 
talk,”  I added. 

“That’s  right.  I want  to  know  if  we  can 
work  something  out.” 

“We’re  not  going  to  work  anything  out 
until  you  start  telling  me  the  truth,”  I said. 
“And  you  can  begin  with  the  deer.  I don’t 
believe  it’s  a roadkill;  I’ve  heard  that  one 
too  many  times  before.” 

Bragg  shoved  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets and  studied  his  hunting  boots  for  a 
moment.  Then  his  shoulders  sagged  and  he 
looked  up  at  me. 

“You  don’t  want  to  play  hardball,  do 
you?”  I said. 

Bragg  walked  back  into  a dim  corner 
and  retrieved  the  head  of  a large  8-point. 
“Would’ve  made  a dandy  trophy,”  he  mut- 
tered, shaking  his  head  with  regret.  “I  shot 
it  Saturday  night.” 

After  searching  the  blind  and  securing 
several  rifles,  we  went  on  to  the  main  camp 
where  the  rest  of  the  suspects  were  being 
held.  They  gawked  in  disbelief  as  we  ap- 
proached with  Drew  Mitchell  and  his  cam- 
eraman. It  had  all  happened  so  swiftly.  The 
conservation  officers  swooped  in,  plucking 
them  from  the  comforts  of  their  cozy  blinds 
before  they  could  think,  and  now  a TV 

THE  SUSPECTS  gawked  in  disbelief  as  we 
approached  with  Drew  Mitchell  and  his 
camerman.  It  had  all  happend  so  swiftly. 
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camera  was  roiling  as  1 mtormeJ  them 
about  hirthcoming  charges. 

Early  Sragg,  Ely’s  >on,  iidn’t  think  he 
had  done  anything  wrong,  even  though 
he'd  been  caught  in  a blind  with  a loaded 
rifle  and  a mountain  of  com  only  10  yards 
away.  Two  others,  Truman  Theet  and  his 
son  Ernesr,  had  been  apprehended  by 
WCO  Jim  jolly  and  several  deputies  m 
another  baited  blind.  Jim  hrund  a video 
recorder  with  them.  He  popped  the  rape 
and  handed  it  to  me  for  possible  use  later. 

The  last  CO  be  apprehended  was  Louis 
Loud.  .A.  soft-spoken  individual  who’d  been 
surprised  inside  a comfortable  blind  situ- 
ated next  to  nearly  a quarter  ton  of  corn. 
He  smiled  amiably  as  I questioned  him.  All 
he  wanted  to  know  was  what  his  fine  would 
be  so  he  could  pay  it  and  go  home.  Because 
no  deer  had  been  shot,  each  man  could  be 
charged  only  with  hunting  m a baited  area, 
which  carries  a $200  penalty.  Had  anyone 
taken  game  that  morning,  additional 
charges  could  have  been  levied.  Bragg, 
however,  was  an  exception,  oecause  of  the 
deer  he  had  killed  out  of  season. 

We  stepped  into  his  camp  and  took  seats 
in  the  kitchen.  Bragg  leaned  back  heavily 
in  his  chair  and  popped  the  lid  on  an  adja- 
cent woodstove.  He  dropped  in  a 
good-sized  chunk  of  oak,  which  caused  the 
fire  to  crackle  and  spark  wildly.  “What  do 
you  want  to  know?”  he  asked,  turning  to- 
ward me. 

“Everything,”  1 said. 

The  poacher  slowly  crossed  both  arms 
over  his  broad  belly  and  laced  his  fingers 
together.  Bragg  wore  a plaid  shirt  with  sus- 
penders that  were  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point.  He  watched  me  tor  a moment, 
then  his  pale  blue  eyes  narrowed  sharply. 
‘‘You  got  me.  You  got  all  of  us,”  he  chuck- 
led softly.  “ But  1 just  want  to  be  free  ot  all 
this,  man.  Know  what  1 mean.'” 

1 nodded. 

Bragg  ran  a thick  hand  through  his 
tangled  hair  as  he  turned  to  gaze  out  the 
window.  A salt  block  and  several  large  piles 
of  corn  lay  in  mute  testimony  before  him. 


To  Ely  Bragg,  poaching  was  is  natural  as 
slipping  mto  a pair  <)t  worn  loafers.  And  1 
suppose  1 should  have  teir  a strong  resent- 
ment toward  him,  but  he  had  an  amiable 
quality  that  made  him  more  tolerable  than 
most  outlaws  I’ve  met. 

“Okay,”  he  said.  “Ask  away.” 

1 pulled  a tape  recorder  from  my  brief- 
case and  set  it  on  the  kitchen  table.  .After 
giving  Ely  his  Miranda  warning  1 asked  if 
’ne  would  mind  me  taping  what  he  had  to 
say. 

He  consented.  I pushed  the  record  but- 
ton. 

My  initial  questions  centered  around 
the  eight-point  buck  head  in  his  blind.  Ely 
held  nothing  hack.  He  told  me  all  about 
how  he  had  shot  it  through  the  headlights 
ot  his  pickup,  then  said  he  ground  up  the 
meat  and  put  it  in  his  freezer.  1 was  wel- 
come to  it,  he  said.  No  search  warrant 
would  he  necessary. 

But  I knew  there  was  more.  Much  more. 

“How  many  turkeys  did  you  kill  over 
bait  this  year’”  1 continued. 

Bragg  looked  surprised.  “Turkeys’” 

“Yes.  We  found  blood  and  feathers  un- 
der your  automatic  feeder,  ” I said,  point- 
ing out  the  window.  ‘We  were  here  last 
week.” 

“Man,- you  guys  are  thorough.”  Bragg 
examined  rhe  kitchen  table  for  a moment 
then  faced  me.  “I  killed  three  this  year.  One 
in  the  spring,  two  this  fall.” 

“How  long  has  this  been  going  on’” 

“Eight  years.” 

His  answer  stunned  me  bur  1 managed 
to  keep  a straight  face.  1 wanted  Bragg  to 
think  I knew  more  than  1 actually  did,  that 
my  questions  were  merely  a formality.  “And 
how  many  deer  and  turkeys  have  you  killed 
here  over  the  past  eight  years.’”  1 asked. 

Bragg’s  eyes  lifted  as  he  began  mentally 
counting.  It  took  him  a few  moments.  “A 
deer  a year  and  probably  two  turkeys  a 
year,”  he  replied  soberly. 

“That  would  he  eight  deer  and  17  tur- 
keys, including  the  three  birds  you  killed 
this  year.” 
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“Yeah.  Approximately.” 

1 jotted  the  information  down.  “By  the 
way,  how  much  corn  do  you  have  at  camp 
right  now?” 

“Well,  let’s  see.  1 just  brought  a truck 
load  in  the  other  day.  Paid  a hundred  doh 
lars  for  it.  That  was  about  a ton.”  Bragg 
shrugged  suggestively,  “TTiere’s  nothing  else 
for  them  to  feed  on  around  here,  you  know. 
This  past  year  1 put  corn  out  all  winter. 
Seven  tons.  Been  doing  it  every  year  for 
the  past  eight.  I have  only  18  acres  here. 
The  neighbors  won’t  let  us  hunt  on  their 
lands,  and  they  were  shooting  us  out.  So  I 


decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Cost  me 
a fortune,  hut  we  brought  in  the  game.” 

“Speaking  of  costs,  you’re  looking  at  a 
substantial  penalty,”  I said. 

“Figured  as  much.  What  are  we  talking 
about?” 

“For  you,  over  a thousand.  Your  bud- 
dies  are  looking  at  $200  each,  unless  we 
uncover  more  violations  than  we  presently 
know  about.  And  there  will  probably  be 
license  revocations,  too.  You  have  the  right 
to  a hearing  on  all  this,  you  know.  Every- 
body does.” 

“No.  I’ll  just  pay  my  fine.  You  got  me,” 
Bragg  said  with  a dismissive  wave  of  his 


hand.  “I’ll  tell  the  rest  of  the  men  to  pay, 
too.  I think  you’re  being  fair  with  us.” 
After  obtaining  a signed  confession  from 
Ely,  I stepped  outside  and  informed  every- 
one that  Wildcat  Ridge,  the  entire  moun- 
tain, was  closed  to  hunting  because  of  all 
the  baiting.  Deer  season  was  basically  over. 
I also  explained  the  penalty  each  man  was 
facing,  along  with  the  option  to  simply  pay 
the  fine  or  take  hearings.  From  there  we 
gathered  all  firearms  and  other  evidence 
in  the  event  of  a court  case,  and  departed. 

Bragg  was  charged  with  three  separate 
counts  of  hunting  over  bait  and  the  un- 
lawful killing  of  one  deer  and  one 
turkey.  His  fine  was  $1,300. 
Even  though  he  had 
confessed  to  killing 
many  other  deer  and 
turkeys,  I didn’t  pur- 
sue those  violations. 
In  all,  the  gang  was 
facing  $2,300  in  fines 
and  I was  pretty  satis- 
fied. After  all,  we  had 
halted  an  illegal  ac- 
tivity that  had  been 
going  on  for  many 
years,  apprehending 
some  individuals  who 
had  had  an  entire  life- 
time of  illegal  hunting. 
Several  days  later, 
though,  when  I viewed 
the  video  Jim  Jolly  had  taken  from  one  of 
the  violators,  I realized  the  case  was  not 
yet  over.  The  tape  began  with  a pile  of  corn 
under  the  automatic  feeder  at  Bragg’s  camp 
and  some  deer  milling  around.  Later,  tur- 
keys appeared.  At  first,  not  much  hap- 
pened. Some  of  the  footage  was  taken  at 
night,  some  during  daylight,  some  on  sunny 
days,  some  in  snow,  all  depicting  a bunch 
of  deer  and  turkeys  standing  around,  eat- 
ing corn  like  common  farm  stock.  Pretty 
boring  stuff. 

Then  things  changed. 

As  a large  flock  of  turkeys  pecked  at  the 
corn  a shot  rang  out  and  one  of  the  larger 
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birds  was  sent  cartwheeling.  It  fluttered  and 
flopped  while  the  other  birds  scattered. 
Then  I heard  voices. 

“1  don’t  care  what  anybody  says,”  mut- 
tered Bragg.  “You  can’t  beat  them  *&.#-% 
.22  magnums.” 

“Yeah,  they’re  nice  all  right,”  Cheet  re- 
plied in  low  tones.  “Hey.  Those  birds  didn’t 
get  too  far.  How  ’bout  we  leave  that  one 
and  wait  for  them  to  come  back  ...” 

1 continued  to  watch  incredulously  as 
the  film  showed  several 
additional  turkeys  be- 
ing shot  over  bait.  I 
couldn’t  begin  to  imag- 
ine why  anyone  would 
want  to  tape  this.  Had 
these  people  gone  so 
far  over  the  edge  they 
actually  wanted  to  pre- 
serve this  stuff  for  some 
kind  of  warped  future 
enjoyment? 

As  the  tape  contin- 
ued to  run,  Cheet  soon 
appeared,  along  with 
Ely  and  his  son  Early. 

They  were  a happy  bunch,  full  of  smiles 
and  good-natured  boasting.  Early  was  hold- 
ing a dead  turkey,  but  I couldn’t  tell  who 
shot  it  because  the  tape  had  been  stopped 
and  restarted.  Nevertheless,  the  video  re- 
vealed undisputed  evidence  that  all  three 
men  were  in  possession  of  the  unlawfully 
killed  turkey,  and  that  others  had  been 
killed  as  well.  I rewound  the  tape  and  tele- 
phoned Ely,  Early  and  Truman.  Each  was 
invited  to  meet  me  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  barracks  in  Tunkhannock  the 
following  day. 

Deputy  Gene  Gaydos  and  I were  wait- 
ing as  the  trio  strolled  in.  One  by  one  they 
were  invited  into  an  adjacent  room  to 
watch  the  video.  Ely  Bragg  was  first.  He 
sat  through  it  numbly. 

“Okay,”  he  said.  “How  much  is  this 
gonna  cost  me?” 

I told  Bragg  we  had  enough  to  charge 
him  with  his  fourth  offense  of  hunting  over 


bait,  plus  an  additional  turkey  — $40C. 

“Eair  enough,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
with  dismay.  “You  got  me  right  there  on 
television  for  crying  out  loud.” 

Ely’s  son  put  up  a hit  of  a fight.  Even 
wanted  a lawyer  when  he  saw  himself  on 
film.  Eventually  he  relented,  though  and 
agreed  to  pay  a fine  of  $200  for  possession 
of  an  unlawfully  killed  turkey  — a second 
offense  for  him. 

Truman  Cheet  was  last  to  watch  the 
tape.  He  watched  his  big 
film  debut  in 
wide-eyed  disbelief.  “I 
can’t  believe  we  taped 
this  stuff,”  he  mut- 
tered woefully.  “You 
got  us  cold.  What 
kind  of  fine  am  I look- 
mg  at? 

“Until  now  you 
were  facing  one 
charge  of  hunting 
over  bait,”  I said.  “But 
now  we  have  this  tape 
of  you  killing  three 
turkeys  in  a baited 
area.  Looks  like  your  fine  just  jumped  from 
$200  to  $1000.” 

Cheet  winced.  “Any  chance  you  could 
give  me  a break?  That’s  a lot  of  money.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  I replied.  “But  you 
have  the  right  to  a hearing. . .” 

“Forget  that,”  Cheet  snapped.  “I  don’t 
want  to  go  to  court.  You  guys  got  us.  I’ll 
just  pay  the  fine,  that’s  all  1 can  do.  That’s 
all  any  of  us  can  do.” 

Wildcat  Ridge  is  quiet  now.  Louis  Loud 
and  Earnest  Cheet  have  each  paid  their  fine 
and  are  currently  serving  a one-year  revo- 
cation period  of  their  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges.  Early  Bragg  received  two  years, 
the  additional  year  due  to  his  actions  in 
the  video.  His  $400  fine  has  been  paid. 
Truman  Cheet  received  five  years’  license 
revocation.  He  is  still  paying  off  his  fine. 
Ely  Bragg  is  paying  his  $1 ,700  fine,  and  his 
hunting  and  trapping  privileges  have  been 
revoked  until  the  year  2005.  □ 


The  video  tape  re- 
vealed undisputed 
evidence  that  all  three 
men  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  unlaw- 
fully killed  turkey,  and 
that  others  had  been 
killed  as  well. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bopta 


Winter  Porkies 


IT  WAS  TWO  below  zen:>  as  1 snowshoed 
along  the  Far  Field  Road  one  February 
morning.  At  first  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
animal  in  the  bitter  cold,  but  then  a move- 
ment far  below  caught  my  attention.  A 
small  porcupine  was  climbing  around  m a 
crooked  rree.  Choosing  what  seemed  to  be 
a dangerously  thin  branch,  it  first  moved 
out  on  It  in  an  uprighi  position,  reminding 
me  of  a small,  performing  bear  in  a circus. 
Suddenly  it  gripped  the  branch  with  its  tour 
legs  and  tail,  swung  below  the  branch, 
and  hung  on  like  a three-toed 
.-)loth.  Slowly  It  worked  its  way 
back  and  forth  along  the 
branch,  gnawing  vigorously  on 
the  bark  and  using  its  tail  as 
both  a guide  and  brace.  The 
pencil  thin  branch  shook  with 
every  movement,  and  I ex- 
pected It  to  break  at  any  mo- 
ment. Knowing  that  porcu- 
pines do  occasionally  die  from 
falls,  1 was  certain  1 was  about 
to  witness  another  fatality.  In- 
stead, the  porcupine  contin- 
ued moving  along  the 
branch,  still  swinging  and 
holding  on  with  its  legs  and 
tail.  Finally  it  returned  to  the 
tree  trunk.  Hanging  from  the 
branch  by  its  hind  legs  and  brac- 
ing with  its  tail,  It  groped  for  a hold  on  the 
trunk  with  its  two  front  legs  as  it  pulled 
itself  to  an  upright  position.  From  there  it 
climbed  a few  feet  up  the  trunk  to  a stur- 
dier branch,  where  it  stood  on  its  hind  legs 
to  reach  and  gnaw  on  a smaller  branch 
above. 


I've  watched  some  lively  porcupines, 
but  chat  one  far  surpassed  the  others  in  ac- 
robatic ability. 

Watching  porcupines  has  been  enliven- 
ing my  winters  for  several  years.  Beginning 
in  the  early  ’90s,  what  was  once  a rare  sight 
has  become  commonplace.  Last  January 
and  February,  for  instance,  at  least  five  dif- 
tereni  porcupines  foraged  on  my  mountain 
during  the  daytime,  even  chough  they  are 
primarily  nocturnal  feeders. 
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Two  of  those  porcupines,  a large  one  and 
a small  one,  ate  twigs,  huds  and  the  needles 
of  several  Zd-year-old  Norway  spruces  on 
top  of  First  Field.  I got  a close-up  view 
because  the  spruces  are  still  small;  the  por- 
cupines were  no  more  than  10  feet  ott  the 
ground.  For  the  most  part,  they  ignored  me 
and  continued  eating  as  1 watched. 

Once  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  1 
could  easily  chart  their  progress  through 
the  substantial  grove  of  spruces,  because 
their  distinctive,  flat-footed  tracks,  like 
those  of  a small  hear,  are  easy  to  identify. 
After  they  carve  out  a trail  system  they  tend 
to  reuse  it,  so  it  quickly  becomes  hard- 
packed,  deep  furrows  in  the  snow. 

That  same  small  porcupine,  or  perhaps 
another  one  because  it’s  impossible  to  tell 
them  apart  without  marking  them  in  some 
way,  also  ate  the  bark  of  several  small  trees 
along  the  Far  Field  Road.  One  day  it  was 
in  an  American  hop  hornbeam.  Another 
day  it  feasted  on  sugar  maple  bark.  The 
following  day  it  sat  in  a red  maple  tree  and 
gnawed  the  bark  of  a wild  grapevine  that 
snaked  over  and  around  the  maple  tree’s 
branches.  Wild  grapevine  bark,  in  fact,  has 
consistently  been  a favorite  porcupine  win- 
ter food  here. 

Another  favorite  is  the  bark  of  chest- 
nut oak,  particularly  the  highest,  thinnest 
branches  of  two  of  our  largest  chestnut  oak 
trees.  Last  year,  beginning  on  February  8,  a 
large  porcupine  could  be  found  most  days 
in  the  chestnut  oak  tree  50  feet  from  where 
I have  my  winter  stump  seat.  Snowy  day 
after  snowy  day  I swept  off  the  inch  or  two 
of  fresh  snow  and  sat  down  on  my  hot  seat 
to  watch  the  animal. 

One  morning  I arrived  there  before  the 
porcupine.  After  cleaning  off  the  two  new 
inches  of  fluffy  snow  from  the  log,  I settled 
down.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I heard  a slight 
sound  to  my  left.  The  large  porcupine  had 
plowed  its  way  silently  through  the  snow 
from  its  rock  den  on  the  far  side  of  Sap- 
sucker  Ridge  to  the  chestnut  oak  tree  and 
was  starting  to  climb  up  it.  First  it  raised 
its  four-clawed  forefeet  to  grip  the  hark. 


Then  it  hoisted  up  its  hind  feet  and  rear 
end,  an  awkward  ascent  at  best.  Once  it 
stopped  in  a tree  crotch  to  shake  ott  snow, 
hut  it  was  headed  tor  the  crown  ot  the  tree 
to  resume  eating  the  hark  of  smaller 
branches.  It  jockeyed  about  tor  the  best  po- 
sition and  held  tightly  to  the  thin  branches 
with  its  foreteet.  Finally,  it  started  chew- 
ing on  a small  branch. 

Porcupines  prefer  to  eat  the  hark  ot  the 
thin  outer  branches  of  deciduous  trees  be- 
cause they  can  he  eaten  in  their  entirety, 
unlike  larger  branches  that  must  first  he 
shaved  of  their  dead,  thick  bark  layer. 

Tree  bark  and  evergreen  needles,  inci- 
dentally, are  not  ideal  foods.  They  produce 
only  two  to  eight  percent  of  the  nitrogen 
needed  to  build  proteins,  so  porcupines  lose 
weight  all  winter.  Only  by  eating  tree  huds, 
leaves  and  fruit  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  acorns  and  beechnuts  in  the  fall  can 
they  put  on  enough  weight  to  survive  their 
nutrient-poor  winter  diet. 

Porcupines  usually  choose  a couple  fa- 
vorite food  trees  near  their  winter  den  sites. 
Dens  can  he  live  hollow  trees,  rock  crev- 
ices, hollow  logs  or  human  outbuildings. 
They  use  the  same  dens  year  after  year  and 
many,  especially  males,  move  from  one  to 
another  throughout  the  winter  on  an  av- 
erage of  every  23  days. 

Over  the  years  1 have  found  several 
hollow  den  trees  along  Sapsucker  Ridge. 
Den  trees  are  easily  identified  by  the  piles 
of  brown,  crescent-shaped  droppings  at  the 
base  of  the  trees.  I have  tracked  other  por- 
cupines to  the  large  rock  slide  areas  near 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  All  of  these  den  sites 
were  occupied  for  only  a few  weeks  at  a 
time.  But  during  two  winters,  the  same  por- 
cupine lived  under  our  former  neighbor’s 
abandoned  house  and  fed  exclusively  on  a 
large,  front  yard  hemlock.  Today  the  hem- 
lock barely  survives,  a shadow  of  its  former 
lush  self.  However,  all  our  other  porcupine- 
damaged  trees  have  only  a few  debarked 
or  de-needled  branches,  probably  because 
the  porcupines  moved  from  den  to  den  and 
tree  to  tree  throughout  the  winter. 
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For  instance,  after  several  weeks,  the 
chestnut  oak  porcupines  (one  day  1 discov- 
ered two  large  porcupines  feeding  within 
10  feet  of  each  other  in  the  big  tree)  moved 
to  a second  large  chestnut  oak  about  a hun- 
dred feet  from  the  first.  The  Norway  spruce 
porcupines  each  worked  three  or  four 
spruces  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  and  while 
those  trees  were  thinned,  they  were  hy  no 
means  damaged. 

Down  in  our  north  facing  hollow  the 
tree  species  differ  from  those  on  the 
mountaintop.  Eastern  hem- 
lock, American  bass- 
wood, cucumber  mag- 
nolia and  American 
beech  are  the  pre- 
dominant species,  al- 
though oaks  arid 
maples  are  still  plen- 
tiful. Nevertheless, 
the  two  porcupines  I 
noticed  in  the  hollow 
last  winter  were  eat- 
ing in  either  hemlock 
or  basswood  trees, 
both  favorite  winter 
food  trees  according 
to  Uldis  Roze  in  his  ex- 
cellent hook  The  North 
American  Porcupine. 

Roze  has  been  radio  tracking  and  study- 
ing porcupines  for  over  20  years  on  his 
Catskill  Mountain  property  in  New  York. 
He  even  built  a 10-  x 14-foot  salt  house, 
so  he  could  study  their  infamous  salt  crav- 
ing. Locating  the  house  on  a known  por- 
cupine route,  he  erected  a palisade  of  salt- 
impregnated  two-by-twos  along  the  sides 
of  the  structure.  Then  he  camped  inside 
night  after  night  and  waited  for  visitors. 
He  described  one  night  as  follows:  “At  1 :25 
a.m.,  the  two  chewers  were  grinding  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  salt  house,  the  first 
animal  now  on  the  north  side,  the  second 
on  the  stmth.  1 felt  trapped  inside  a bass 
viol  as  the  house  vibrated  under  their  pow- 
erful teeth.  This  was  porcupine  music,  the 
sound  of  the  wood  saw.” 


Roze  discovered  that  while  porcupines 
craved  salt  all  year,  because  the  Catskills 
are  a sodium-depleted  region,  their  salt  use 
peaked  in  April,  May,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Females  have  much  stronger  cravings 
for  salt  than  males,  because  they  need  salt 
to  nourish  their  fetuses  and,  later,  to  nour- 
ish themselves  because  they  lose  sodium 
in  their  milk.  Natural  sources  of  salt  are 
high  sodium  aquatic  plants  such  as  yellow 
pond  lilies,  the  leaves  of  arrowheads  and 
aquatic  liverworts.  They  also  get  salt  from 
the  bones  of  dead  animals. 

Tree  pruning  and  salt 
craving  get  them  into 
trouble  with  humans. 
So  does  their  chief 
defense  mechanism 
— 30,000  barbed 
quills.  But  Roze, 
ever  the  defender 
and  admirer  of  por- 
cupines, points  out 
that  they  have 
three  warning  sig- 
nals that  predators 
should  heed.  Those 
with  good  eyesight 
should  be  wary  of  their 
black  and  white  chevron 
marking,  visible  from  behind,  which 
means  danger.  Those  with  good  hearing 
should  listen  for  quiet,  ominous  teeth  chat- 
tering. And  those  with  a strong  sense  of 
smell  should  be  warned  by  a pungent  odor 
porcupines  emit  from  their  rosette,  a bare 
patch  above  their  tails.  When  all  warnings 
fail  and  the  animal  attacks,  the  predator 
gets  a face  full  of  quills. 

Even  Roze,  while  trying  to  catch  a 17- 
pound  male  in  a beech  tree,  received  his 
share  of  quills,  including  one  that  burrowed 
into  his  upper  arm.  After  two  days  of  pain, 
it  emerged  intact.  “It  looked  beautifully 
clean,  scoured  by  the  body  to  a glistening 
freshness,”  Roze  writes.  “Like  some  mole 
of  the  flesh,  it  had  ratcheted  its  way  past 
muscles,  nerves  and  blood  vessels  to  emerge 
far  from  its  site  of  entry.” 
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Ever  the  scientist,  Roze’s  experience  led 
to  a new  discovery  about  porcupine  quills. 
They  are  covered  with  antibiotics,  a grease 
layer  of  fatty  acids  that  inhibit  the  growth 
of  harmful  bacteria.  No  other  mammal  spe- 
cies is  known  to  share  this  trait,  so  he  pos- 
tulates that  it  saves  porcupines  from  being 
infected  by  their  own  quills  when  they  fall 
out  of  trees. 

Although  quills  cover  every  part  of  por- 
cupines except  for  their  underparts,  muzzles 
and  ears,  the  short  black  quills  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  their  tails  are  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  longer  ones  on  their  hacks 
and  necks.  The  powerful  tail  muscles  can 
drive  them  so  deeply  into  an  animal  that 
they  disappear  under  the  skin,  whereas 
those  from  the  rest  of  their  bodies  are  usu- 
ally only  loosely  attached  to  attacking  ani- 
mals and  can  be  easily  pulled  out. 

Roze  also  says  that  it  is  a myth  that  quills 


are  hollow,  so  it  they  get  embedded  in  tlesh 
they  should  he  cut  off  to  allow  air  to  es- 
cape and  shrink  the  quills.  On  the  contrary, 
the  quills  are  filled  with  a spongy  matrix 
and  cutting  them  oft  may  mean  that  they 
will  he  lost  in  the  bodies  of  attacking  ani- 
mals. Because  they  can  travel  an  inch  a day, 
they  could  reach  and  pierce  vital  organs. 

My  experiences  with  porcupines  have 
been  benign.  I’ve  never  smelled  their  warn- 
ing odor  and  have  only  once  heard  teeth 
chattering.  By  keeping  a respectful  dis- 
tance, I can  spend  many  happy  winter 
hours  watching  them  eating,  climbing  and 
even  sleeping,  rolled  in  prickly  silver  halls 
that  glow  in  the  winter  sunshine.  Like 
Roze,  I believe  “that  only  the  living,  free 
animal  can  raise  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions, because  it  holds  the  power  of  the 
unexpected  and  because  I meet  it  in  its  own 
world.”  □ 
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Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Tracking  Winter’s  Wildlife 


Identify  these  winter  species  after  reading  the  clues. 

You  can  find  my  tracks  leading  from  one  oak  to  another.  My  hind  feet  are 
usually  ahead  of  my  front  feet.  I may  dig  for  acorns  that  I buried  last  fall. 


I have  one  of  the  smallest  prints  you  will  see,  and  some  say  my  tracks  look  like 
miniture  rabbit  tracks.  The  clue  is  to  watch  for  my  tail  drag  mark  in  the  snow. 


My  tracks  are  seen  around  water  because  I usually  live  in  a lodge  made  of  non 
woody  stalks.  Because  my  tail  is  flat,  it  leaves  a wavy  impression  in  the  snow. 


I travel  in  coveys  of  usually  five  to  20  birds.  We  roost  in  a circle  with  our  tails 
toward  the  center.  My  tracks  resemble  small,  star-like  prints  in  the  snow. 


My  tracks  can  be  found  in  woodlands.  1 am  equipped  with  special  “pectinations” 
on  my  feet.  These  act  like  snowshoes  to  help  me  walk  on  top  of  snow. 


answers  on 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


Archer  Scores 
Timely  Win 


SAM  BEILER  has  two  burning 
passions  in  life:  tournament  ar- 
chery  and  howhunting,  not  necessar- 
ily in  that  order.  As  a young  boy, 
Beiler,  of  Quarryville  in  Lancaster 
County,  was  introduced  to  hunting, 
archery  and  howhunting  by  his  fa- 
ther. Sam  took  his  first  buck  with  a 
gun  at  age  14,  and  began  bowhunting 
the  next  year.  Four  years  later,  at  age 
19,  Beiler  finally  arrowed  his  first 
buck,  a Potter  County  4-point. 

Thus  began  a lifelong  dedication  to  the 
sport  of  bowhunting  and  archery.  In  the 
years  since  bagging  his  first  how  buck, 
Beiler  has  used  his  archery  tackle  to  take 
more  than  a dozen  bucks  in  Pennsylvania 
and  another  dozen  in  Maryland. 

About  eight  years  ago,  Beiler  developed 
an  interest  in  tournament  archery  and  dis- 
covered he  was  pretty  good  at  it.  The  walls 
of  his  den  are  covered  with  both  hunting 
and  tournament  trophies.  Beiler  became  so 
immersed  in  archery  he  decided  to  make  it 
a full  time  vocation.  In  1993  he  became 
owner  and  operator  of  Chester  County 
Archery  in  Thorndale. 

“Owning  the  shop  gave  me  the  chance 
to  meet  a lot  of  nice  people  who  shared  my 
interest  in  archery,”  Beiler  says.  “It  also  gave 
me  a chance  to  try  out  new  products  be- 
fore they  went  on  the  market.”  Owning  an 
archery  business  also  gave  Beiler  the  op- 
portunity to  promote  the  sport  he  loves. 
“We  introduced  a lot  of  people  to  archery 
and  bowhunting.  One  of  the  best  things 
we  did  was  run  a kids’  archery  clinic  on 
Saturday  mornings.” 


Working  in  the  archery  business  didn’t 
dampen  Beiler’s  passion  for  bowhunting 
and  tournament  shooting,  but  it  did  cut 
into  his  hunting  and  practice  time.  Like 
many  small  businessmen,  Beiler  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  that  his  business  owned  him, 
not  the  other  way  around. 

He  finally  decided  that  his  time  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  range  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  time  he  spent  behind  the 
counter.  After  four  years,  he  sold  the  busi- 
ness and  returned  to  his  profession  as  a gen- 
eral contractor. 

Selling  the  shop  gave  Beiler  the  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  more  time  to  tournament 
archery.  “My  goal  is  to  win  the  state  cham- 
pionship,” Sam  had  often  told  his  bowshop 
customers  over  the  years,  “and  my  goal  in 
howhunting  is  to  kill  a really  nice  white- 
tail  buck.” 

Not  that  Beiler  hasn’t  taken  some  nice 
bucks  by  most  normal  standards.  Hunting 
in  Chester  County  in  1994  he  passed  up 
several  smaller  bucks  until  the  final  two 
weeks.  “I  took  some  time  to  carefully  read 
the  deer  sign  in  the  area  I was  hunting.  I 
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found  an  area  with  acorns,  rubs  and  scrapes. 
I moved  my  treestand.  The  next  day  a fat 
8'point  walked  by  about  25  yards  away. 
That  was  all  1 needed.” 

Beiler  has  killed  most  of  his  bucks  while 
hunting  high  in  his  treestands,  25  feet  or 
more  off  the  ground.  He  normally  uses  a 
fox  or  raccoon  cover  scent.  He’s  used  scent 
lures  on  occasion,  but  has  “never  had  any- 
thing big  come  in.” 

Beilers’s  current  hunting  outfit  is  a Hoyt 
Enticer  bow  set  at  70  pounds.  He  shoots 
Easton  2215XX78  aluminum  arrows  and 
uses  a caliper  release.  He  also  carries  the 
standard  accessories,  such  as  grunt  calls  and 
rattling  antlers  when  hunting. 

“I’ve  rattled  and  grunted  deer  in  with 
good  success,”  Beiler  noted.  “I’ve  killed 
several  bucks  with  rattling  and  a couple 
with  grunting.  I’ve  had  more  success  with 
rattling  than  with  grunting,  which  is  the 
opposite  from  what  most  guys  tell  me.” 

When  Beiler  rattles,  he  uses  real  ant- 
lers, not  plastic  or  fiberglass  ones.  His  tech- 
nique is  to  click  them  together  lightly  and 
occasionally  throw  in  a grunt  or  two.  His 
success  with  rattling  has  resulted  from  lur- 
ing sighted  bucks  into  range.  “I  don’t  re- 
ally rattle  that  often  if  I don’t  see  a buck. 
When  I see  one,  I rattle,  and  if  they  don’t 
react,  I rattle  a little  harder.  I’ve  never  had 
a buck  ignore  my  rattling.” 

Although  he’s  killed  most  of  his  deer 
from  treestands,  Beiler’s  most  memorable 
buck  was  one  he  took  while  hunting  on 


the  ground  in  1992.  “I  was  walking  the  edge 
of  a cut  cornfield  at  daybreak  when  1 saw 
two  deer  out  in  the  field  about  400  yards 
away.  It  was  a buck  chasing  a doe.  When 
they  ran  into  the  woods,  I cut  into  the 
woods  to  tty  to  head  them  off.  I could  see 
them  running  around  in  the  woods  ahead 
of  me,  the  buck  chasing  the  doe. 

I kept  trying  to  circle  and  get  ahead  of 
them.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind  to 
give  my  scent  away,  but  the  buck  was  so 
focused  on  that  doe  it  probably  wouldn’t 
have  made  any  difference.  I kept  circling, 
hoping  to  get  close  enough  for  a good  shot. 
Finally,  after  about  an  hour  and  a halt,  1 
managed  to  get  ahead  of  them.  I took  a 
position  against  a tree  and  the  doe  trotted 
by,  brushing  just  inches  away  from  me.  The 
buck  was  following  15  yards  behind.  I al- 
ready had  an  arrow  nocked.  As  the  doe 
passed  by  I turned  and  drew  the  arrow.  The 
buck  saw  the  motion,  pivoted,  and  began 
trotting  away  at  a 45  degree  angle.  He  was 
about  15  yards  away  when  I released  the 
arrow  and  caught  him  just  behind  the  rib 
cage  and  through  the  opposite  shoulder.  It 
was  a nice  6-point  and  he  piled  up  within 
50  yards.  That  morning  was  the  best  time 
I’ve  ever  had  while  bowhunting.” 

Beiler  takes  his  bowhunting  seriously, 
just  as  seriously  as  he  takes  his  tournament 
archery,  where  he  shoots  in  the  top  AA 
btacket  in  the  Bowhunter  Unlimited  cat- 
egory. Up  until  last  spting  he’d  won  many 
regional  tournaments,  hut  never  “the 
states.” 

The  1997  state  tournament  was  held  at 
the  Farm  Show  Complex  in  Harrisburg  on 
the  weekend  of  April  4 and  5.  The  state 
tournament  is  traditionally  a 2-day  event. 
Each  competitor  must  shoot  a 600  round 
each  day.  In  a 600  round,  20  “ends”  of  3 
arrows  each  are  released  at  a range  of  20 
yards.  Each  arrow  is  scored  from  10  to  0 on 

SAM  BEILER  with  just  two  of  his 
bowhunting  trophies.  A 4-point  buck  taken 
when  he  was  19  sparked  his  interest  in 
bowhunting  and  archery. 
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a target  of  concentric  rings  where  the  cen- 
ter bullseye  is  worth  10.  A perfect  score 
for  the  20  ends  is  600  (60  arrows,  all 
hullseyes  scoring  10s). 

For  tournaments,  Beiler  shoots  a Hoyt 
Stratus  bow  set  at  50  pounds  pull  with 
Easton  X-7  aluminum  arrows.  After  his  first 
round  on  Saturday,  Beiler  found  himself 
tied  for  first  place  with  a score  of  596.  So 
far,  so  good,  but  on  Sunday,  things  would 
begin  to  unravel  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
Beiler’s  had  sense  of  timing.  “We  were  all 
staying  at  a camp  outside  of  town.  It  was 
pretty  remote,”  Explained  Beiler.  “1  knew 
1 was  shooting  the  12  noon  line  on  Sun- 
day. We  got  up,  had  breakfast  at  a nice  lei- 
surely pace,  and  took  our  time  getting  to 
the  shoot.  1 arrived  about  an  hour  ahead 
of  time.  Or  so  1 thought.” 

What  Beiler  failed  to  factor  into  his 
march  to  the  title  was  a tricky  little  thing 
called  Daylight  Savings  Time.  Beiler  and 
his  colleagues  had  forgotten  to  set  their 
watches  ahead  on  Saturday  night.  By  the 
time  Beiler  entered  the  building  and  real- 
ized his  error,  his  line  had  completed  their 
two  practice  ends  and  had  already  begun 
their  first  scoring  end. 

“1  grabbed  my  how,  dropped  the 
howcase,  and  raced  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  building  where  my  lane  was,”  Beiler 
recounted.  “1  knew  it  1 missed  the  first  end 
1 was  finished.” 

Archery  is  a sport  of  relaxation  and  con- 
centration. With  no  practice  rounds  un- 
der his  belt,  Beiler’s  rush  to  release  his  first 
three  arrows  before  time  expired  cost  him 
dearly.  “1  shot  two  9s  and  an  8,”  he  la- 
mented. “1  never  shoot  8s.  My  next  arrow 
was  a 9,  so  in  my  first  four  arrows  1 dropped 
5 points  — more  points  than  I’d  dropped 
the  whole  round  the  day  before.” 

Some  people  thrive  on  adversity.  Beiler 
must  be  one  of  those  people.  Or  maybe  he 
thought  he’d  fallen  so  far  out  of  conten- 
tion after  that  disastrous  beginning,  he 
didn’t  feel  the  pressure.  Whatever  the  case, 
“Once  1 settled  down,  I shot  the  rest  of  the 
round  clean,”  Beiler  explained,  “except  for 


one  9 with  about  four  ends  to  go.” 

With  a final  Sunday  score  of  594, 
Beiler’s  composite  score  for  the  two  day 
event  was  1190.  Despite  his  ill-timed  and 
shaky  beginning,  that  was  good  enough  for 
a tie  for  first  place.  The  scorers  would  have 
to  go  to  the  first  tiebreaker  to  determine 
the  state  champion. 

The  tiebreaker  came  down  to  bullseye 
totals.  The  score  cards  were  again  tabu- 
lated. Whoever  had  shot  the  most  10s 
would  he  declared  the  winner.  Sam’s  op- 
ponent had  shot  110  10s  out  of  a possible 
120.  All  10  misses  had  been  9s.  Beiler’s 
total  was  111  10s  out  of  1 20.  “I  had  to  shoot 
an  extra  10  to  make  up  for  that  8 1 shot,” 
he  noted.  The  quest  was  finally  over.  After 
years  of  trying,  Sam  Beiler  was  declared  the 
1997  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Cham- 
pion in  Bowhunter  Unlimited. 

“I  had  won  the  Bowhunter  Open  divi- 
sion in  Atlantic  City  in  1995,”  Beiler  ex- 
plained, “so  that  was  probably  a bigger  win 
for  me  in  some  ways,  hut  1 tried  a lot  harder 
for  the  state  championship,  so  that  was 
more  significant  to  me  because  1 had  set  it 
as  a goal.”  Beiler  continues  to  shoot  a vari- 
ety of  tournament  archery  events  includ- 
ing indoor,  field,  target  and  a lot  of  3-Ds. 

At  age  40,  Beiler  still  has  a lot  of  good 
howhunting  and  tournament  archery  years 
left  in  him,  and  he  plans  to  defend  his  state 
title  this  spring.  Meanwhile  hunting,  as 
always,  takes  precedence.  Sam  still  takes 
his  70-year-old  father  bowhunting.  “My 
dad’s  taken  a lot  of  deer  with  a gun,”  Beiler 
explains,  “but  he’s  never  gotten  one  with  a 
bow,  at  least  not  yet.” 

And  yet  another  generation  of  Beiler 
bowmen  is  already  in  training.  “I  made  a 
stick  how  for  my  3-year-old  son,  Nathan, 
and  he’s  already  deadly  out  to  10  yards,” 
Beiler  noted  with  more  than  a glimmer  of 
fatherly  pride.  “My  guess  is  he’ll  end  up 
shooting  a buck  with  a bow  long  before  my 
dad  ever  does.” 

Or  maybe  Nathan  will  develop  a knack 
for  tournament  archery,  and  pick  up  wher- 
ever his  father  leaves  off.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Having  a solid  spot  to  rest  your  rifle  is  paramount 
to  success  for  most  types  of  hunting,  but  particu^ 
larly  so  for  varmints . 

Shooting  Rests 


The  first  time  I attempted  a long 
shot  with  a scoped  vatmint  rifle  I 
quickly  learned  that  shooting  from  the 
kneeling  or  sitting  position  was  not  exactly 
steady.  On  this  particular  shot,  shooting 
from  the  prone  position  wasn’t  possible. 
After  missing  the  225-yard  shot  twice,  I 
realized  extra  support  was  needed. 

With  thoughts  of  necessity  really  being 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  some  flat  field  stones,  I built  a pil- 
lar of  rocks  over  a foot  high  and  placed  my 
hard  leather  binocular  case  on  top.  It  was 
far  from  solid,  or  even  comfortable,  hut  I 
managed  to  freeze  the  reticle  on  the  chuck 
long  enough  to  pull  the  light  trigger.  The 


makeshift  rest  proved  successful,  hut 
I knew  that  a better  “mousetrap”  had 
to  he  built. 

Looking  back  on  this  it  seems  al- 
most ridiculous  how  building  a 
shooting  rest  would  almost  become 
an  obsession  with  me.  Not  knowing 
exactly  what  constituted  a good  rest, 
I assembled  a half  dozen,  made  of 
everything  from  coat  hangers  to  half- 
inch steel  rods.  One  rest  was  a three- 
foot  long,  3/8-inch  steel  rod  with  four 
long  cotter  keys  welded  at  45-degree 
angles.  The  first  key  was  welded  three 
inches  below  the  “T”  handle  on  the 
top  right  side  and  three  inches  down, 
another  key  was  welded  on  the  left 
side.  Three  inches  below  that  key,  a 
key  was  welded  on  the  right  side. 
This  put  the  keys  far  enough  apart  on  each 
side  to  allow  room  for  the  scope.  With  the 
T handle  welded  90-degrees  from  the  keys, 
I could  shoot  off  the  top  key  without  any 
interference  from  the  handle. 

I admired  my  masterpiece,  thinking  it 
could  become  as  beneficial  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  wheel.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  push  the  rod  in  hard  ground,  though, 
even  with  a needle-type  point,  and  aftet 
gouging  myself  in  the  foot  sevetal  times,  1 
decided  I wasn’t  about  to  maim  myself  with 
a shooting  rest.  It  was  relegated  to  the  junk 
pile  along  with  several  other  failures. 

“Here,  I made  you  something,”  a cus- 
tomer said  as  he  came  through  the  shop 
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door  one  day.  “I  know  you’re  always  mak- 
ing shooting  rests,  so  I thought  you  might 
be  able  to  use  this  one.”  The  rest  he  gave 
me  was  a long  piece  of  half-inch  stainless 
steel  rod  that  incorporated  a sliding  bush- 
ing that  could  he  locked  against  the  rod 
with  a bolt  that  had  a wheel-type  handle. 
Attached  to  the  bushing  was  a curved  piece 
of  steel  about  four  inches  long.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  foam  rubber  to  prevent  scratch- 
ing the  rifle.  To  make  a handle,  he  simply 
bent  about  four  inches  of  the  rod  90-de- 
grees  and  shoved  on  a small  bicycle  rubber 
handle.  With  the  sliding  shooting  arm,  it 
was  easy  to  adjust  for  different  heights,  but 
getting  the  rod  in  the  ground  was  just  as 
difficult  as  the  rest  1 had  made. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  welding  a 
“foot”  about  nine  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  rod.  This  made  it  possible  to  step  on 
the  foot  to  push  it  into  the  ground.  It  wasn’t 
the  answer  to  all  field  shooting  problems, 
but  it  was  light  in  weight,  easy  to  carry  and 
offered  enough  support  for  super  long  shots. 
1 used  it  for  years  and  still  have  it. 

One  disadvantage  with  such  a post-type 
rest  is  that  the  shooter  sits  on  the  ground. 
This  IS  not  only  annoying  in  wet  weather, 
but  it’s  difficult  to  see  over  high  grass.  1 was 
convinced  an  integral  seat  was  needed.  My 
answer  didn’t  come  immediately,  but  when 
my  old  gunsmith  friend,  Jim  Cravener, 
brought  a 3-leg  post  rest  that  had  a forked 


shooting  arm  that  would  rotate  360-de- 
grees, tilt  up  and  down  and  was  also  ad- 
justable for  height,  1 began  to  envision  a 
rest  with  a seat. 

After  trying  out  Cravener’s  rest  on  a 
couple  of  hunts,  I informed  him  that  he 
had  the  most  durable  rest  1 had  ever  used, 
but  there  was  just  one  thing  it  lacked  — a 
seat.  Later,  Jim  called  and  told  me  he  had 
come  up  with  a drawing  that  might  be  what 
1 had  in  mind.  It  showed  the  post  rest  with 
an  extension  rail,  complete  with  two  rear 
legs,  and  a sliding  seat  on  the  rail.  The  seat 
was  screwed  onto  a 4-inch  long,  1/2-inch 
pipe  nipple.  Using  a shorter  or  longer 
nipple  would  adjust  the  seat’s  height. 

In  less  than  a week  Jim  had  an  un- 
painted prototype.  1 shot  a half  dozen 
rounds  from  it  on  my  range  without  find- 
ing much  fault.  A major  change  was  an 
angled  pipe  from  the  main  post  to  the  bot- 
tom rail  that  stiffened  the  rest.  One  end  of 
the  pipe  fit  into  a socket  welded  on  the 
rail  and  the  other  end  screwed  on  to  an 
all-thread  bolt  attached  to  the  main  post 
by  a hinge.  Inserting  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
into  the  rail  socket  and  screwing  it  clock- 
wise pushes  the  main  post  into  a stiff,  up- 
right position.  The  rest  was  hinged  and 
folded  into  a compact  carrying  unit.  A 
common  screen  door  latch  held  the  rest  in 
a carrying  position.  The  nine  pound  rest 
took  roughly  30  seconds  to  unfold  and  set 
up. 

After  Cravener’s  death,  J im 
Peightal  of  Ernest  began  manu- 
facturing a compact  folding 
rest  known  as  the  Peightal 
Shooting  Stool,  which  is  basi- 
cally an  improved  version  of 
the  Cravener  rest. 

Around  for  years,  the  Har- 

jlM  PEIGHTAL  watches  as  his 
son,  Adam,  gets  off  a long  shot. 
A sling  can  be  used  with  the 
Peightal  Shooting  Stool  for 
easier  carrying,  making  this  rest 
truly  versatile. 


HELEN  LEWIS 
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ris  Bipod  rest  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
rest  among  shooters.  The  Harris  Bipod  is 
not  complex  and  is  simple  to  install.  It  is 
usually  attached  to  the  sling  swivel  stud  on 
the  forearm,  but  Harris  offers  a wide  assort- 
ment of  attachments. 

Harris  claims  the  Model  L is  the  world’s 
most  sold  rifle  rest.  It’s  normally  used  for 
prone  or  henchrest  shooting.  It  offers  an 
adjustable  height  from  9 to  13  inches. 
Models  25  and  25C  are  the  tallest  of  the 
bipods.  Height  on  the  Model  25  runs  from 
12  to  25  inches  and  on  the  Model  25C  it 
runs  from  137^  to  27  inches.  These  two 
models  are  ideal  for  shooting  from  the  sit- 
ting position.  The  BR  models  are  the  low- 
est of  the  Bipods  and  are  primarily  tor 
shooting  off  a bench.  Handgun  shooters 
prefer  this  rest.  Height  runs  from  6 to  9 
inches.  1 expect  to  attach  a BR  Bipod  to  a 
.22-250  Ackley  Improved  for  a Nebraska 
prairie  dog  hunt  this  summer.  1 will  he 
shooting  off  a flat-top  utility  trailer  that  is 
just  the  right  height  to  use  from  the  stand- 
ing (crouched)  position.  When  not  in  use, 
the  Harris  Bipod  folds  against  the  forearm. 

The  Roho  (for  robot  or  mechanical)  rest 
that  was  popular  during  the  1980s,  is  a spin- 
off from  the  old  shooting  stick,  except  it 
incorporates  a two-point  shooting  cradle 
that  fits  the  stock  forearm  and  toe.  The  rest 
is  made  of  3/4-inch  solid  rod  with  a ground 
point  and  foot  peg  to  push  the  point  into 
the  ground.  The  cradle  is  attached  to  a 
small  aluminum  block  that  slides  up  and 
down  the  main  post  with  a locking  mecha- 
nism. It’s  made  entirely  of  aluminum  with 
plastic  coating  over  both  forks.  It’s  corro- 
sion resistant  and  the  welds  are  heliarc  for 
maximum  strength.  Unfortunately,  I was 
unable  to  find  out  if  the  rest  is  still  being 
manufactured. 

Another  rest  I’m  not  sure  is  still  being 
manufactured  is  Fred  Snyder’s  standing 
rest.  This  rest  is  made  from  five  pieces  of 
oak  roughly  59  inches  in  length.  A Taslan- 
type  cord  runs  through  both  front  legs  and 


connects  onto  one  of  the  rear  legs.  The  filth 
leg  is  actually  a rear  support  that  controls 
to  some  extent  the  elevation  of  the  rifle. 
The  front  legs  have  a scissor-type,  rubber- 
covered  set  of  forks  to  rest  the  forearm  in, 
and  the  rear  legs  have  a plastic  rear  rest  on 
top  of  them.  The  farther  the  four  legs  are 
spread  apart,  the  lower  the  rest  is.  In  a 
sense,  it  fits  shooters  of  all  sizes.  At  first 
glance  it  doesn’t  appear  the  rest  is  sturdy, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  tests  I’ve  put 
it  through  proves  it  offers  plenty  of  sup- 
port for  standing  shots. 

Other  rests  that  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory are  the  Phillips  Rest,  Con-Tri  Rest, 
Dalmaso  Folding  Rest  and  the  Anderson 
Rest.  Last  spring  1 received  a Piper  Shoot- 
ing Rest  manufactured  by  Delbert  Piper 
from  Lexington,  Oregon.  It’s  a bipod  type 
that  has  a slightly  curved  shooting  block 
that  the  two  legs  shove  into.  It  is  made  from 
some  type  of  plastic  and  is  lightweight. 

1 also  feel  obligated  to  mention  the  fa- 
mous old  “Crossed  Stick’’  rest  that  is  noth- 
ing more  that  two  1 /2-inch  wooden  rods 
that  are  tied  together  with  a short  string  or 
leather  shoe  lace.  It  undoubtedly  stems 
from  colonial  days.  It’s  simple  to  make,  and 
virtually  any  kind  of  wooden  rods  will  suf- 
fice. It’s  light  in  weight  and  easy  to  carry. 
Helen  claims  it  has  no  equals,  but  1 think 
she  says  that  because  she  can  hit  with  it 
and  I can’t  do  as  well. 

I’ve  seen  dozens  of  other  rests  that  run 
the  gamut  from  a complete  henchrest  built 
on  an  old  army  jeep  to  the  top  of  a round 
dining  room  table  set  on  a heavy  tripod.  It 
weighed  at  least  40  pounds  and  took  two 
people  to  set  up.  However,  it  sure  was  solid. 
Take  your  pick.  There’s  no  reason  you  can’t 
have  a field  shooting  rest  to  meet  your  par- 
ticular needs.  The  day  of  making  rests  from 
several  coat  hangers  is  over.  Also,  there  is 
no  need  today  to  use  rocks,  sticks  and  bin- 
ocular cases;  the  sophisticated  shooting  rest 
is  now  part  of  the  varmint  hunting 
scene.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


In  a study  comparing  wood  thrush 
nesting  success  with  forest  size 
researchers  found  that  in  forests  under 
1 97  acres  nest  success  was  43  percent, 
while  in  forests  of  more  than  247  acres 
nest  success  was  72  percent.  All  nest 
failures  in  the  study  were  attributed  to 
nest  predation. 

Despite  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  in  some  regions  of  the  U.S., 
the  USFWS  estimates  that  hunters  took 
1 3.8  million  ducks  during  the  1996-97 
hunting  season  — an  increase  of  one 
million  birds  from  the  year  before  and 
the  highest  harvest  since  1960.  Roughly 
half  of  the  harvest  consisted  of  mallards. 
Hunters  also  took  a record  2.9  million 
geese  during  the  1996-97  season,  up  19 
percent  from  the  year  before. 

Qomek,  a l7~foot,  9-inch,  1,900- 
pound  reptile  billed  as  the  largest 
crocodile  in  captivity,  recently  died  at  a 
Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  alligator 
farm. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
proposing  to  list  the  northern  bog  turtle 
as  a threatened  species  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  The  northern 
hog  turtle  populations,  ranging  from  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  south  to 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  has  declined  by 
50  percent,  mostly  within  the  past  20 
years,  mainly  due  to  illegal  collection  for 
the  pet  trade,  as  well  as  loss  and 
modification  of  the  wetland  habitat  it 
requires. 

The  largest  moose  population  in  the 
world  is  in  Sweden,  where  there  are 
excellent  food  sources.  Hunters  control 
the  herd  by  taking  about  90,000  a year. 


Although  Wyoming  ranks  lowest  in 
human  population,  it  ranks  second  in 
state  funding  lot  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  according  to  a survey 
by  the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  agencies.  Wyoming’s  work 
on  grizzly  bears,  bald  eagles,  black-footed 
ferrets,  peregrine  falcons  and  other  rare 
species  totaled  $1.3  million  in  the 
survey’s  1995  reporting  period,  and  was 
surpassed  only  by  Washington  state’s 
$1.5  million. 

The  smallest  bird,  a hummingbird,  is 
64  millimeters  long,  and  the  smallest 
mammal,  a shrew,  is  35mm  long.  But 
the  smallest  tetrapod  is  a frog  found  in 
Cuba  and  believed  to  be  a new  species. 
Eleutherodactylus  iberia  stretches  all  of 
10mm  from  snout  to  vent. 

A record  102,038  deer  were  taken  in 
West  Virginia  during  the  1997  hucks- 
only  firearm  season  — exceeding  the 
previous  record  of  100,034  set  in  1995. 
Antler  development  was  reported  to  be 
bettet  throughout  the  state  in  1997. 

According  to  a U.S.  Fish  ami 
Wildlife  Service  survey,  19  states  have 
at  least  10  percent  of  their  residents  as 
hunters.  The  top  10  states  in 
percentage  of  residents  as  hunters  are: 
Wyoming,  35.7;  Montarm,  33.3;  Idaho, 
24.5;  South  Dakota,  23.7;  Vermont, 

19;  Maine,  17.2;  Alaska,  17; 
Wisconsin,  15.8;  North  Dakota,  15.3; 
and  Utah,  13.5. 


Answers:  gray  squirrel,  white-footed 
mouse,  muskrat,  bobwhite  quail, 
ruffed  grouse. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 

THE  MAJESTIC  WILD  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Girio  Bruminett,  is  this 

year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment aooomplishments  aohieved  sinoe  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  raq  paper;  imaige 
is  22V2  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing). 

Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add 
07o  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 


PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency’s  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 


Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 

maps  and  photos  included.  Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Price.  $12.22  Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 

state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Prices  include  handling  and  pos 
age.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  ta 
Make  check  or  money  order  (n 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsyiv 
nia  Game  Commission  and  send  I 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Ha 
risburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Items  m; 
now  be  ordered  over  the  phon 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  ca 
ing  1-888-888-3459. 


Fall  Birds 


THE  BRILLIANT  COLORS  of 

autumn  virtually  come  to  life 
in  “Fall  &lrd0,”  the  fourth  and 
final  fine  art  print  in  the 
Game  Commiooiono  F>irds>  of 
the  Seasons  series  by 
Stephen  Leed.  Fall  Birds  is  . 
sure  to  be  just  as  popular  as 
the  other  three. 

Like  its  companions  in  this 
series,  Fall  Birds  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100 
percent  rag  paper.  Image  size 
i0  about  15  x 2272  inches.  The 
prints  are  $125,  plus  $7.50 
o&h.  Framed  prints  are 
$97.50  more,  plus  $15  s&h.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Order  from  the  PA  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
M5,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s  nongame 


research  and  management  programs. 


Fine  art  prints  and  othe 
sale  items  may  now  be  ot 
dered  over  the  phone  an 
charged  to  a Visa  Cj 
MasterCard  account.  ; 
Call  1-&50-BBB-3459.  | 
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editorial 


Give  ^em  a Break 

I’VE  HUNTED  with  one  youngster  or  another,  to  one  extent  or  another,  over  the 
last  9 or  10  years,  and  not  once  did  any  young  girl  or  boy  I was  with  — or  I,  when  I 
was  with  them  — get  a deer.  We  had  our  chances,  but  due  to  buck  fever  or  just  plain 
inexperience,  not  even  a shot  was  taken. 

As  any  parent  knows,  keeping  an  adolescent’s  mind  focused  is  as  difficult  as 
keeping  one  quiet  and  still.  Young  hunters  get  fidgety,  cold,  hot,  tired,  bored,  hungry, 
thirsty  — even  afraid.  I’m  sure  those  of  us  with  a few  deer  seasons  behind  us  would 
admit  that  we  were  overwhelmed  and  full  of  apprehension  and  self  doubts  our  first 
times  out. 

Along  with  all  the  special  challenges  of  being  a novice  hunter,  there  are  school 
demands.  Most  school  districts  don’t  hold  classes  on  the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving, 
hut  there  are  still  basketball  practices  and  other  activities  that  compete  for  a student’s 
time  that  day.  Ear  fewer  schools  are  closed  for  the  doe  season  opener.  Eurthermore,  if 
there  is  a trend,  it’s  that  fewer  schools  are  closing  for  deer  season  openers. 

To  give  junior  hunters  a better  chance  to  experience  the  excitement  and  joys  of 
deer  hunting,  the  Commission  has  proposed  to  allow  them,  if  properly  licensed,  to 
take  antlerless  deer  in  the  antlered  deer  season.  This  is  the  most  far-reaching 
initiative  the  agency  has  implemented  to  expand  hunting  opportunities  for  young 
hunters. 

Unlike  the  early  squirrel  season  and  other  efforts,  this  proposal  has  generated  a lot 
of  criticism.  Many  are  afraid  it  will  create  an  unsafe  situation.  Others  feel  young 
hunters  should  not  be  given  any  special  concessions.  And  then  there’s  the  suggestion 
that  many  adults  will  shoot  an  antlerless  deer  and  then  make  “junior”  tag  it. 

As  for  safety,  every  hunter  12  through  15  must  he  accompanied  by  an  adult.  It’s  the 
adult’s  responsibility  to  make  sure  the  youngster  acts  in  a safe  and  responsible  manner. 
Also,  in  our  special  regulations  areas  and  green  tag  farms,  and  in  other  states,  being 
allowed  to  shoot  any  deer  has  not  increased  hunting  accidents.  And  as  a group,  junior 
hunters  have  an  outstanding  safety  record. 

Kids  today  don’t  have  the  hunting  opportunities  many  of  us  did  a generation  or 
more  ago,  and  they  have  many  more  demands  on  their  time.  Suggesting  they  should 
he  held  to  the  same  standards  we  were  20  or  more  years  ago  seems  narrow-minded.  In 
fact,  the  Game  Commission  would  be  remiss  if  it  didn’t  try  to  better  accommodate 
today’s  young  hunters. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  an  adult  being  so  selfish  as  to  kill  a deer  and  having  a young- 
ster tag  it.  Sure,  it’s  happening  every  year  already,  and  our  law  enforcement  officers 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  curtail  it.  In  a broader  sense,  concerns  over  what  a 
few  individuals  might  do  should  not  override  the  benefits  this  new  program  has  to 
offer  so  many. 

There’s  a lot  of  fun  and  satisfaction  in  taking  a youngster  deer  hunting,  and  most  of 
us  as  mentors  do  everything  we  can  to  make  the  experience  as  enjoyable  and 
memorable  as  possible.  By  giving  junior  hunters  a better  chance  to  get  a deer,  the 
Game  Commission  is  helping  us  do  just  that.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

The  Game  Commission 
will  never  make  everybody 
happy.  I have  a couple 
criticisms  myself.  But  1 want 
to  say  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  that  allowed  me 
to  take  a fine  whitetail  with 
my  .44  handgun. 

S.  Gnan, 

DuBois 

Editor: 

I’ve  been  subscribing  tor 
29  years  and  it  seems  you’re 
evolving  into  more  of  a 
conservation  publication.  It 
also  seems  the  Game 
Commission  is  trying  to 
reach  too  many  people, 
instead  of  those  who  pay  the 
hills.  I think  that’s  why  the 
license  fee  increase  failed. 

J.R.  Matyas, 
Weatherly 

Editor: 

Reading  about  the  law 
enforcement  cases,  it’s 
obvious  current  penalties  are 
not  deterrents.  Poaching  is  a 
serious  crime  against  all 
Pennsylvanians,  as  wildlife 
belongs  to  all  of  us. 

A 3-year  license 
revocation  means  little  to  a 
violator.  Penalties  should  be 
increased  to  include  a 
mandatory  jail  sentence  and 
a revocation  of  the  right  to 
own  a firearm.  Poachers 
should  be  treated  more  like 
the  criminals  they  are. 

D.  Kveragas, 
Newton  Township 

Editor: 

The  item  in  your  “Facts 
and  Tracks”  about  warts  on 
deet  was  most  timely.  I’ve 
been  hunting  for  52  years. 


but  it  wasn’t  until  this  past 
season  that  I ever  saw  a deer 
with  warts.  They  were  on  a 
deer  my  son  had  shot,  and 
when  he  asked  about  them,  1 
quickly  referred  him  to  Game 
News. 

B.  Shysley, 

Clyde,  NY 

Editor: 

1 notice  many  articles 
praising  the  various 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  I feel  many 
small  sportsmen’s  clubs  are 
doing  outstanding  work.  1 
belong  to  the  Heidelberg 
Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  while  there  are 
only  300  members,  we  do  our 
share  of  work  in  Lehigh 
County. 

1 think  all  small  clubs 
deserve  congratulations  tor 
all  they  do. 

E.E.  Hartman, 
Slatington 

Editor: 

I was  saddened  to  see  that 
the  800  numbers  would  be 
terminated.  I think  this  is  a 
major  disservice  to  sportsmen 
and  will  increase  illegal 
activities.  I think  the  PGC 
should  look  elsewhere  to  cut 
funds.  How  else  are  we  to 
communicate  with  the  PGC? 

S.  Stuart, 
DuBois 

Editor: 

Linda  Steiner  and  her 
“Another  View”  is  excellent. 
Pm  so  happy  she’s  in  Game 
News.  Her  “Whose  Deer  Is 


It?”  in  the  December  issue 
highlights  a much  needed 
hunter  ethics  topic. 

As  a father  of  three  daugh- 
ters, I’m  delighted  that  they 
can  have  such  a positive 
female  hunter  for  a role 
model. 

P.  Albert, 
Butler 

Editor: 

In  his  last  “Looking  Back” 
column.  Rich  Larnerd  said 
he  wasn’t  sure  if  anybody 
enjoyed  his  articles.  I 
thought  they  were  great.  My 
husband  was  a deputy  for  30 
some  years.  When  it  was  still 
allowed,  I would  accompany 
him  on  his  patrols,  and  1 
enjoyed  it  a lot. 

G.  E.  Trliax, 
Crystal  Springs 

Editor: 

This  past  hunting  season, 
my  husband  and  his  cousin 
were  driving  out  past  our 
hunting  camp  when  a 
buck  ran  into  their  car.  The 
two  men  were  stranded,  with 
no  coats,  on  a very  cold 
morning.  About  30  minutes 
later,  an  older  fellow  stopped 
— in  the  dark,  alone  and  on 
a dirt  road  — and  helped  the 
two  stranded  hunters.  My 
husband,  however,  didn’t  get 
the  gentleman’s  address. 

This,  therefore,  is  a special 
thank  you  to  him,  and  we 
hope  he  sees  it. 

R.  J.  Mower, 
Columbia 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Mastodon  Hunt 


Around  10,000  years  ago,  when  the 
. Ice  Age  was  waning,  morning  twi- 
light reached  into  what  is  now  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  woke  a sleeping  bull 
mastodon.  Grunting,  the  elephant-like 
animal  rose.  He  stood  nearly  nine  feet  tall, 
had  tusks  almost  as  long,  and  weighed 
about  seven  tons.  He  scanned  the  marshy, 
coniferous  woods  around  him.  Reaching 
out  with  his  trunk,  he  tested  the  cold  fall 
air.  The  dank  smell  of  bogs,  remnants  of 
the  glacier  that  once  blanketed  the  area, 
mingled  with  the  spicy  scent  of  the  spruce, 
hemlock,  fir  and  pines  that  were  reclaim- 
ing the  land.  Still  drifting  in  the  damp  air 
was  the  familiar  musty  smell  of  the  mast- 
odon herd  that  was  with  him  yesterday. 
They  had  moved  on  while  he  stayed  be- 
hind, perhaps  because  he  was  old  and  no 
longer  their  leader. 

A mile  away  the  same  morning  twilight 
stirred  a band  of  sleeping  Paleo-lndians 
huddled  in  a cluster  of  brush  lean-tos.  They 
uncurled  from  their  usual  hall-like  sleep- 
ing position,  with  knees  under  the  chin  to 
help  hold  in  body  heat.  They  adjusted  their 
coverings,  made  of  hide  and  fur,  and  ate 
small  portions  of  meat.  Then  they  talked 
about  taking  up  the  mastodon  tracks  they 
had  found  the  day  before. 

Although  they  hunted  small  animals 
and  foraged  edible  plants,  these  ancient 
hunters  were  primarily  big  game  hunters. 
Like  their  ancestors,  who  came  from  Asia 
across  the  Bering  Land  Bridge,  they  wan- 
dered the  land,  following  the  game  that 
had  moved  into  this  area  after  it  had  been 
freed  from  the  glacier’s  icy  grip.  They  usu- 


ally hunted  caribou,  hut  their  quarry 
also  included  bison,  woodland  musk 
ox,  deer  and  mastodon,  a giant  among 
the  animals  and  the  one  that  provided 
the  most  meat. 

Stormy  weather  had  forced  many 
caribou  and  other  animals  out  of  the 
area  in  search  of  better  grazing.  With 
wolves  and  other  predators  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  game  in  the  area,  the 
Indians  faced  a dwindling  supply  of 
meat  and  were  eager  to  hunt  a mast- 
odon. 

From  all  appearances,  these  archaic 
Indians  were  unlikely  hunters  of  mast- 
odon. Standing  only  a little  more  than 
five  feet  tall,  an  adult  was  only  slightly 
half  the  height  of  a mature  mastodon. 
The  Indian’s  muscular  physique  of 
around  130  pounds  weighed  about  as 
much  as  a large  mastodon  tusk.  The 
flint-tipped  spear  that  was  his  weapon 
hardly  seemed  a threat  when  matched 
against  the  mastodon’s  massive  hulk, 
its  tusks  and  tremendous  power.  Yet 
Mother  Nature  tilted  the  scales  in  fa- 
vor of  these  prehistoric  Indians.  It  gave 
them  the  intelligence  and  persever- 
ance needed  to  survive  in  a brutal  en- 
vironment. And  it  bolstered  these 
traits  with  a strong  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. 

The  world  of  the  Paleo-Indian  was 
filled  with  spirits.  They  were  every- 
where and  controlled  everything.  Spir- 
its created  animals,  so  the  Indian  could 
feed  on  their  meat,  make  clothes  from 
their  skin  and  make  tools  from  their 
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hones  and  hide.  The  Indians  believed 
that  the  spirits  made  animals  under- 
stand  this,  and  that  the  spirits  decided 
the  outcome  of  a hunt.  So,  when  a 
brilliant  star  they  hadn’t  seen  for  a long 
time  appeared  in  the  first  clear  evening 
sky  following  the  stormy  weather, 
these  ancient  hunters  believed  it  was 
a spirit  that  would  help  them.  With 
rituals,  they  praised  and  flattered  their 


ANXIOUSLY  watching  the  mastodon 
approach,  one  of  the  hunters  ran  his 
finger  over  his  spearpoint,  a carefully 
chosen  piece  of  gray  flint  almost  as 
long  as  his  hand  and  skillfully  flaked 
to  razor  sharpness. 

supernatural  visitor.  They  spoke  of  it 
even  as  the  hunting  party  prepared  to 
leave  camp  early  that  morning  to  fol- 
low the  mastodon’s  trail. 

Meanwhile,  the  huge  animal  was 
already  browsing.  He  needed  a large 
amount  of  food  every  day.  Snapping 
off  branches  with  his  trunk,  he  pulled 
them  through  his  mouth,  stripping  off 
the  twigs,  needles,  hark  and  leaves. 
Pausing  now  and  then,  he  studied  the 
sounds  and  tested  the  breeze.  He  found 
nothing  of  concern.  His  suspicions 
weren’t  even  aroused  when  he  heard 
birds  scolding  in  the  distance.  Those 
birds  had  been  disturbed  by  members 
of  the  hunting  party,  who  looked  up 


from  the  mastodon  tracks  and  watched  the 
birds  circling  overhead.  One  of  the  hunt- 
ers squatted  and  ran  his  fingers  along  the 
imprints  of  the  animal’s  toes.  Then  he  rose 
and  stepped  into  the  track,  putting  in  one 
foot  and  then  another.  A look  of  pleasure 
softened  his  strongly  sculptured  face.  It  was 
the  largest  mastodon  track  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Loud  crashes  came  from  the  forest  a 
short  distance  ahead.  Senses  on  the  alert, 
the  hunters  slipped  through  the  shruhs  and 
trees  and  scrambled  up  a rise  that  gave 
them  a vantage  point.  They  studied  the 
scene  and  made  out  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
mastodon.  They  expected  to  find  a mast- 
odon herd,  always  a problem  to  hunt.  Ani- 
mals such  as  caribou  were  stalked  and  am- 
bushed while  they  fed,  or  driven  into  a 
natural  bottleneck  or  trap.  But  with  a mast- 
odon, chance  was  always  a part  of  the  hunt. 
Sometimes  a mastodon  became  trapped  in 
a bog,  creating  an  opening  for  hunters  to 
attack.  An  animal  separated  from  the  herd 
could  he  taken  if  some  of  the  hunters  dis- 


tracted it  while  the  others  crept  up  and 
attacked  from  another  direction.  Once  in 
a while  a young  mastodon  strayed  outside 
the  protection  of  the  herd  and  became  easy 
prey.  This  time  the  hunters  found  no  mast- 
odon herd.  They  checked  every  sound  and 
every  movement.  There  was  only  one  mast- 
odon and  it  was  heading  in  their  direction. 
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They  moved  down  the  rise  and  hid  be- 
hind large  boulders  and  brush  scattered 
along  its  base.  They  checked  the  wind. 
There  was  a faint  breeze,  hut  it  would  not 
give  them  away.  Instead,  the  breeze  carried 
the  mastodon’s  scent  to  them,  sending  the 
thrill  of  expectation  rushing  through  their 
bodies.  The  hunters  studied  the  approach- 
ing beast.  They  saw  his  dark,  watery  eyes. 
They  watched  branches  scrape  his  coarse 
skin  and  brush  his  coat  of  long,  reddish- 
brown  hair.  They  listened  to  his  heavy 
breathing  and  rumbling  stomach.  They 
looked  carefully  at  his  vulnerable  under- 
side, the  place  to  drive  their  spears. 

About  20  paces  from  the  hunters,  di- 
rectly in  the  mastodon’s  path,  was  a patch 
of  spongy  earth.  This  quirk  of  nature,  which 
the  hunters  would  later  claim  was  the  work 
of  a spirit,  owed  its  origin  to  a block  of  ice 
that  had  split  off  the  receding  glacier  and 
settled  into  the  ground.  When  the  ice  fi- 
nally melted,  it  left  a depression  filled  with 
a loose,  watery  mesh  of  plant  material. 
Concealed  by  debris,  it  was  a natural  trap. 

Anxiously  watching  the  mastodon  ap- 
proach, one  of  the  hunters  ran  his  finger 
over  his  spearpoint,  a carefully  chosen 
piece  of  gray  flint  almost  as  long  as  his  hand 
and  skillfully  flaked  to  razor  sharpness.  He 
felt  the  lashing  of  sinew  and  glue  — made 
from  hide  — that  held  the  point  securely 
in  the  split  shaft  of  the  spear.  He  was  proud 
of  the  three  finely  crafted  spears  he  car- 
ried. He  was  thinking  that  the  mastodon 
would  not  be  offended  if  they  brought  an 
end  to  his  life  when  a loud  crash  shattered 
the  silence.  The  mastodon  had  stepped  into 
the  trap.  The  animal’s  forelegs  sank  quickly 
into  the  mire,  and  the  momentum  from  his 
heavy  body  pushed  him  in  belly-deep.  For 
an  instant  he  stood  there,  confused.  Panic 
quickly  took  over  and  a deafening  bellow 
burst  out  of  the  animal  as  he  struggled  to 
escape.  Wildly  splashing,  his  forelegs  soon 
found  a foothold.  Slowly  he  raised  his  body, 
grunting  as  he  freed  himself  and  exposing 
his  underside.  Instantly,  a hunter  dashed 
forward  and  drove  his  spear  into  the 


animal’s  belly  with  fatal  accuracy.  Fol- 
lowing just  behind,  the  others  joined 
in  with  wild  whoops.  One  of  their 
spears  struck  a bone  and  bounced  back 
out,  but  the  others  penetrated  the 
thick  skin  and  reached  for  the 
mastodon’s  lungs  and  heart. 

Stunned,  the  mastodon  saw  the 
movements  before  he  felt  the  spears 
strike  his  underside.  Pain  danced  in  his 
brain  before  anger  took  over.  Eyes  blaz- 
ing, he  crawled  out  of  the  trap  and 
turned  on  his  tormentors.  They  re- 
coiled, shrieking  as  they  dashed  for  the 
protection  of  boulders  and  trees.  A 
hunter  slipped  in  a tangle  of  under- 
growth and  was  struck  a glancing  blow 
from  the  lunging  mastodon’s  leg.  The 
mastodon  turned,  but  the  hunter  had 
already  vanished  from  sight.  The  hunt- 
ers marveled  as  the  great  beast  hurled 
itself  through  the  woods  with  quick, 
unexpected  movements,  spinning  and 
bellowing  and  even  pawing  the 
ground.  It  was  a scene  that  storytell- 
ers would  relive  many  times.  But 
strength  was  leaving  the  mastodon. 
With  a dazed  light  in  his  eyes,  his  head 
shook  as  though  the  muscles  refused 
to  function  normally.  He  stopped  and 
stood  still.  Then  with  an  almost  grace- 
ful movement,  he  looked  around,  as  if 
resigned  to  his  destiny.  A moment 
later  his  legs  crumpled  and  his  huge 
mass  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Silence  settled  over  the  woods  as 
the  hunters  waited  for  the  mastodon’s 
“spirit”  to  leave.  They  moved  closer, 
looking  for  any  signs  of  life.  But  there 
was  no  breath  from  the  opened  mouth 
and  no  rise  and  fall  of  the  animal’s 
sides.  Then,  triumphant  whoops  cel- 
ebrated the  hunted  and  the  hunters. 

When  the  rest  of  the  Paleo-Indian 
band  arrived,  the  task  of  butchering 
began,  a job  that  would  take  more  than 
a day.  Some  of  the  meat  was  dried  in 
the  cold  air.  Large  chunks  were  set 
aside  for  storage  in  the  icy  water  of  a 
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nearby  pond.  These  caches  would  be 
protected  from  predators.  They  were 
held  under  water  by  sections  of  intes- 
tine  tilled  with  sand  and  gravel,  and 
the  storage  sites  marked  by  wooden 
posts.  The  band  of  PaleoTndians 
gorged  on  the  fresh  mastodon  meat. 
The  heart  and  liver  were  special  deli- 
cacies. Even  the  partially  digested  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  savored.  Parts  of  the  tusks  and 
some  of  the  bones  would  he  fashioned 
into  tools  and  cooking  implements. 
Some  of  the  tough  skin  would  provide 
covering  and  shelter. 

As  darkness  filled  the  valley  and  the 
hunters  had  reenacted  the  drama  of  the 
hunt,  the  brilliant  star  that  was  their 
spirit  once  again  gleamed  against  the 
background  of  familiar  stars.  While  the 
Indians  chanted  praises  and  thanks, 
one  of  them  selected  a piece  of  mast- 
odon meat  and  placed  it  carefully  in 
the  camp  fire.  The  flame  grew,  the 
meat  sputtered,  and  the  breeze  moaned 
and  died  away.  In  the  calm  air,  the  In- 


dians watched  the  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing meat  float  upwards  towards  the  bright 
star  and  then  disappear  into  the  depths  of 
the  dark  sky. 

A hundred  centuries  have  rolled  by,  and 
the  Paleo-lndians  and  the  mastodon  have 
become  part  of  the  past.  The  valley  has 
been  given  a name.  Roads  and  trails  have 
been  cut  across  it,  and  now  there  are 
streams  running  through  it. 

Recently,  the  curtain  of  time  in  the  val- 
ley was  drawn  aside  for  two  deer  hunters 
who  stopped  for  lunch  along  a stream  that 
cut  deeply  into  its  bed.  Glancing  idly  at 
the  water’s  edge,  one  of  them  noticed  two 
curious-looking  rocks.  He  picked  them  up 
and  examined  them.  “Look  at  this  flint 
spearhead.  Indians  were  here,”  he  said. 
“And  this  looks  like  an  old  piece  of  bone.” 
He  handed  them  to  his  companion.  She 
mused  over  them,  running  a finger  over  the 
still  sharp  edges  of  the  spearhead  and  study- 
ing the  bone.  “Yes,”  she  replied  quietly.  “1 
wonder  if  they  were  part  of  some  drama 
played  out  here  a long  time  ago.  If  only 
they  could  talk  ...”  □ 
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Can  a Gunshot 
Hurt  My  Hearing? 

By  Shirley  G.  Brosius 


CAN  A GUNSHOT  hurt  my  hearing? 

Just  ask  Gladys  Sweigard  of  Halifax 
Township  in  Dauphin  County.  The  76- 
year-old  woman  had  carried  a gun  since  she 
was  12  years  old,  and  served  as  “ears”  in 
the  field  for  her  father  who  was  deaf.  “We 
trained  beagles,  and  I signaled  whether  the 
dog  was  barking  or  on  a trail,”  she  said. 

In  her  lifetime  Gladys  has  shot  plenty 
of  small  game,  deer  and  antelope.  When 
1 she  went  doe  hunting  with  her  husband  in 
1993,  her  hearing  was  still  so  good  that  she 
heard  him  off  in  the  distance  whistle  the 
signal  to  return  to  their  car.  As  she  walked 
back  a deer  ran  across  her  path.  Gladys  shot 


so  quickly  that  she  didn’t  hit  the  deer 
in  the  vitals,  so  she  shot  again.  And 
again.  And  again.  When  she  knelt  by 
her  game,  she  realized  the  woods  had 
become  strangely  silent.  She  could  not 
hear  a sound.  “I  felt  like  the  bullet  was 
rattling  around  in  my  head,”  Gladys 
said.  “1  could  feel  something  was  go- 
ing on  in  my  head.” 

Her  doctor  told  her  that  her  hear- 
ing had  been  severely  damaged  by  the 
multiple  gunshot  blasts.  She  now 
wears  a hearing  aid  in  one  ear,  but 
sound  in  the  other  ear  is  so  distorted 
and  erratic  that  her  doctor  tells  her  an 
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aid  in  that  ear  would  only  make  things 
worse.  Gladys  says  she  has  given  up 
hunting. 

Good  hearing  is  extremely  impor- 
tant  to  the  sport,  yet  so  often  taken 
for  granted.  And  so  often  endangered 
hy  the  very  sound  that  marks  the  sport 
— the  crack  of  a gun. 

When  a twig  snaps  beneath  the 
hoof  of  a deer  the  sound  travels 
through  the  ear  canal  and  strikes  the 
eardrum  of  the  hunter.  The  drum  vi- 
brates and  sets  in  motion  three  little 
bones:  the  hammer,  anvil  and  stirrup, 
and  the  sound  is  carried  through  to  the 
cochlea  of  the  inner  ear.  From  there, 
nerves  send  signals  to  the  brain  for 
interpretation. 

The  loud  blast  from  a gun  flattens 
the  tiny  hairs  in  the  cochlea.  In 
younger  people  they  will  probably  re- 
vive, hut  over  time,  recovery  is  more 
difficult,  according  to  Sandra  Rabin, 
a Harrisburg  audiologist. 

Hearing  tests  will  show  a charac- 
teristic “hunter’s 'dip,”  a drop  in  the 
ability  to  hear  higher  frequencies,  hut 
then  a resurgence  of  hearing  at  still 
higher  frequencies.  Eventually  other 
frequencies  are  affected.  “It  affects  the 
way  hunters  hear  speech  and  under- 
stand speech,”  Sandra  said,  “so  they 
get  chunks  of  information  rather  than 
the  entire  sentence  or  the  entire 
word.”  People  may  think  a loud  noise 
doesn’t  hurt  their  hearing,  but  test  re- 
sults often  show  otherwise,  according 
to  Sandra.  “They  underestimate  how 
loud  sounds  actually  are,”  she  said. 

So  what  can  a hunter  do  to  protect 
the  precious  sense  of  hearing?  Sandra 
recommends  wearing  protective  ear 
devices,  which  come  in  various  styles. 
Earplugs  fit  into  the  outer  ear  canal  to 
block  sound.  Earmuffs  cover  the  en- 
tire outer  ear.  Both  can  reduce  the 
noise  level  as  much  as  15  to  30  deci- 
bels, but  they  should  fit  tightly  to  ef- 
fectively block  noise.  Used  together, 


another  10  to  15  decibels  of  protection  are 
added. 

A chart  published  hy  the  American 
Academy  of  Otolaryngology  shows  that  a 
gunshot  blast  reaches  approximately  140 
decibels  compared  to  the  60  decibels  of 
normal  conversation  or  the  90  decibels  of 
a lawnmower.  Stuffing  cotton  wads  into  the 
ears  is  not  the  answer,  as  they  offer  little 
protection.  According  to  the  academy’s 
brochure,  they  reduce  noise  only  by  ap- 
proximately seven  decibels. 

According  to  Avery  Lee,  manager  at  a 
Harrisburg  sporting  goods  store,  both  ear 
plugs  and  muffs  fall  into  two  general  cat- 
egories — acoustical  and  electronic. 

The  standard  acoustical  type  blocks  all 
sounds,  although  there  is  one  type  that  al- 
lows sounds  such  as  conversation  to  come 
through  but  closes  at  an  abrupt  sound  like 
a gunshot. 

An  electronic  protector  amplifies 
sounds  until  there  is  a sharp  increase  in  the 
decibel  level,  then  it  shuts  off  and  acts  as  a 
normal  ear  plug  or  ear  muff. 

“For  hunting  you’re  going  to  want  to  go 
with  electronic,  because  it  will  allow  you 
to  still  hear  game  as  it  approaches,”  Avery 
said,  “yet  shuts  off  at  the  sound  of  a gun- 
shot for  hearing  protection.” 

Most  acoustical  protective  devices  carry 
ratings  in  the  28  to  30  decibel  noise  reduc- 
tion range.  “The  electronics  are  actually 
amplifying  and  don’t  show  a reduction,  hut 
they  work  just  as  well  as  the  standard  plugs 
or  muffs  under  a gunshot  or  high  intensity 
sound,”  Avery  said. 

A shopper  can  buy  three  pairs  of  dis- 
posable earplugs  for  $ 1 .99,  and  prices  range 
up  to  $35  for  some  of  the  better  acoustical 
devices.  Electronic  protectors  start  around 
$80  and  go  up  as  high  as  $600,  according 
to  Avery.  He  said  some  people  do  not  like 
the  feel  of  earplugs,  and  others  find  that 
earmuffs  may  press  against  the  temple 
pieces  of  their  eyeglasses,  so  shoppers 
should  check  for  comfort.  “I  generally  sug- 
gest that  if  they’re  going  to  use  the  acous- 
tical that  they  get  the  highest  decibel  rat- 
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ing  they  can  get,”  he  said.  “In  the  elec- 
tronic,  they  should  spend  as  much  as  they 
can  afford.” 

According  to  Avery,  most  target  shoot- 
ers  are  now  wearing  protective  devices,  hut 
hunters  are  more  reluctant.  “Some  hunt- 
ers are  just  starting  to  realize  they’d  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  did  wear  some  kind  of  pro- 
tection in  the  field,”  he  said.  “The  elec- 
tronic devices  are  helping  with  that 
greatly.” 

Sweigard  now  believes  her  father’s  deaf- 
ness was  caused  by  his  love  for  the  sport. 
Unlike  Sweigard’s  experience,  Sandra  said 
a hearing  loss  generally  develops  gradually 
and  painlessly  over  time  and  is  hardly  no- 
ticeable at  first.  Some  people  are  bothered 
by  a ringing  sound  called  tinnitus  as  a re- 
sult of  noise  that  has  damaged  the  nerves 
of  the  inner  ear.  Many  people  simply  miss 
hearing  details  of  conversations  or  com- 
plain that  others  are  mumbling.  Quite  of- 
ten it  is  family  members  who  sound  the 
alarm  of  a hearing  loss  after  being  asked 
regularly  to  repeat  what  they’ve  said. 

There  are  four  criteria  that  affect  a 
person’s  degree  of  sensorineural  hearing 
loss,  according  to  an  article  by  Maurice  H. 
Miller,  professor  of  audiology  at  New  York 
University,  published  in  The  Hearing  Jour^ 
nal,  November  1996.  These  are:  intensity 
of  noise,  duration  of  exposure,  frequency 
of  the  sound  and  individual  susceptibility. 

“We  live  in  a society  that  ignores  haz- 
ards to  the  auditory  system,  that  doesn’t 
value  its  precious  auditory  function  until 
it’s  too  late  (and  often  not  even  then),  and 
that  allows  noise  pollution  to  destroy  hair 
cells  — often  to  the  point  of  irreversibil- 
ity,” Miller  writes. 

According  to  Sandra,  people  who  work 
in  noisy  environments  have  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  hearing  loss.  “If  they  are 
hunters  and  work  in  a noisy  environment, 
they  will  have  even  more  problems,”  she 
said. 

Anyone  with  symptoms  of  a hearing  loss 
should  consult  a doctor  for  referral  to  a 
certified  audiologist  who  will  administer  a 


hearing  evaluation,  Sandra  said.  Once 
damaged,  hearing  cannot  he  restored 
by  medication  or  surgery,  but  hearing 
aids  may  be  helpful  and  can  be  cus- 
tomized to  some  extent  tor  individual 
lifestyle  needs. 

Behind-the-ear  hearing  aids  rest  be- 
hind the  outer  ear  and  are  connected 
to  the  ear  canal  by  a flexible  tube.  In- 
the-ear  models  fit  directly  into  the  ear 
canal.  Completely  in-the-canal  mod- 
els are  even  smaller  and  fit  completely 
into  the  ear  canal.  The  latter  two  mod- 
els are  the  most  popular  models  today, 
according  to  Sandra.  Some  hearing 
aids  can  be  programmed  by  computer 
and  tailored  precisely  to  an  individual’s 
frequency  needs  Sandra  said. 

New  Refuge-Recreational  models 
by  Micro-Tech  of  Minneapolis  are  de- 
signed to  protect  people  who  work  in 
noisy  environments  or  who  are  ex- 
posed to  noise  in  recreational  activi- 
ties, according  to  account  consultant 
Jay  Dieltz.  These  models  carry  noise 
reduction  ratings  of  27  decibels.  One 
model  allows  a hearing-impaired 
wearer  to  reduce  noise  exposure  by 
flipping  a toggle  switch.  If  the  switch 
is  not  tripped,  the  noise  is  softened, 
but  the  full  27  decibels  of  protection 
are  not  provided.  Another  model  lets 
hunters  hear  normally,  but  reduces 
loud  sounds  at  the  same  time.  A third 
model  is  intended  for  normal  hearing 
industrial  workers. 

The  ability  to  communicate  is  ba- 
sic to  our  everyday  lives,  and  hunters 
need  not  sacrifice  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Being  aware  of  the  subtle  danger 
to  their  hearing  and  taking  steps  to 
equip  themselves  with  protective  de- 
vices will  allow  men  and  women  to 
safely  enjoy  the  sport  as  long  as  they 
are  physically  able  to  hunt. 

Gladys  said  she  is  now  older  and 
wiser.  “I’ve  told  my  granddaughter  to 
never  shoot  rapidly,  and  always  be  sure 
something  is  covering  her  ears.”  □ 
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Long  Wait  for  a 
Longbeard 


This  was  my  first  year  to  do  any  seri- 
ous turkey  hunting.  To  date,  my  only 
spring  turkey  hunting  experience  had  been 
done  at  outdoor  writer  conferences,  paired 
up  with  another  writer  and  a local  guide, 
and  I was  never  the  one  to  bag  a gobbler. 
This  time,  though,  I felt  I had  a good 
chance  because  I was  one  on  one  with  my 
own,  personal  guide.  With  only  two  days 
left  in  the  season,  I headed  for  the  Poconos 
to  hunt  with  my  friend  Dave  Zeiler.  A se- 
rious turkey  hunter,  Dave  hags  a gobbler 
almost  every  spring,  and  says  he  often  calls 
gobblers  to  within  10  yards. 

On  the  eve  of  our  hunt,  as  Dave  told 
me  where  we  would  he  going  the  next 
morning,  I couldn’t  wait.  I had  patterned 
my  Remington  11-87,  but  not  with  the 
same  ammo  we  would  he  using,  so  after 
checking  some  patterning  targets  Dave  had 
shot  with  his  gun,  I accepted  his  offer  to 
use  it.  With  factory  camo  and  a red  dot 
sight  that  could  he  adjusted  for  surround- 
ing light  conditions,  it  looked  like  a good 
turkey  huntin’  rig. 

Morning  arrives  early  for  turkey  hunt- 
ers. Wake-up  call  came  at  4:15.  We  put  on 
our  camo  gear,  filled  our  pockets  with  calls 
and  shells,  stuffed  in  two  Feather  Flex  de- 
coys, applied  some  tick  spray,  grabbed 
Dave’s  gun  and  headed  for  the  truck.  We 
drove  about  25  minutes  to  “Turkey  Ridge,’’ 
one  of  Dave’s  favorite  turkey  haunts.  I knew 
turkeys  were  in  the  area  because  we  had 
heard  them  the  previous  fall  while  duck 
hunting.  But  that’s  another  story. 

Still  dark  when  we  arrived,  we  quietly 
got  out  of  the  truck  and  donned  shooting 
glasses  (I  wear  glasses  to  avoid  an  accident 


By  Gerald  W.  Putt 

with  a twig  in  the  eye)  and  our  blaze 
orange  hats.  We  headed  up  the  ridge, 
walking  as  quietly  as  possible,  to  avoid 
alarming  any  turkeys  that  might  he  in 
the  area.  About  every  hundred  yards 
Dave  gave  an  owl  hoot  or  crow  call 
just  to  see  if  a gobbler  might  respond. 
After  a long  uphill  climb  and  another 
crow  call,  a resounding  gobble^obhle' 
obble  came  from  farther  out  the  ridge. 
My  heart  began  to  race.  We  looked  at 
each  other  and  smiled.  “That’s  a good 
bird,’’  Dave  said.  He  could  tell  a 
longbeard  by  the  length  and  aggres- 
sive nature  of  the  gobbles. 

With  confidence  in  my  guide,  and 
much  anticipation,  we  set  up  at  a spot 
where  Dave  had  shot  a bird  a few 
weeks  before.  Dave  set  out  the  two 
decoys  (one  hen,  one  gobbler)  about 
25  yards  to  our  left,  then  we  settled 
in.  We  were  on  a slope  above  a flat 
bench  where  turkeys  had  been  scratch- 
ing. The  ridge  behind  us  was  covered 
with  rocks,  and  to  our  right  was  a big 
four-trunked  oak  tree.  The  oak  was 
perfect  for  breaking  up  my  silhouette. 
We  sat  side-hy-side,  with  me  slightly 
lower  and  to  the  left  of  Dave.  From 
our  vantage  point  we  could  see  about 
a hundred  yards  in  all  directions  ex- 
cept behind  us,  hut  because  Dave  was 
higher,  he  could  see  a little  farther 
down  the  bench.  Our  only  fear  was 
that  a gobbler  would  approach  from 
behind  and  look  down  on  two  strange 
camouflaged  lumps. 

It  was  now  daylight  and  after  lis- 
tening for  a few  minutes,  Dave  gave  a 
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few  soft  tree  calls.  Three  different  gob- 
blers responded,  and  they  were  still  on 
the  roost.  Dave  told  me  a gobbler  likes 
to  call  in  the  hens  and  have  them  un- 
der his  tree  even  before  flying  down 
from  his  roost. 

I’ve  hunted  with  many  different 
guides  and  each  seems  to  have  his  own 
style  of  calling.  Dave  is  one  who 
doesn’t  believe  in  calling  too  much. 
He  called  sparingly,  and  always  got  a 
response.  His  strategy  was  to  let  the 
gobbler  know  a hen  was  in  the  area 
hut  was  not  too  eager.  “This  sometimes 
frustrates  a tom  enough  that  his  mas- 
culine ego  gets  in  the  way  of  his  gob- 
bler sense.  Then  he  comes  in  to  see 
why  the  bashful  hen  is  not  coming  to 
visit  the  boss,”  Dave  said. 

We  continued  to  wait  while  the 
gobblers  continued  vocalizing.  After 
what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  I spot- 
ted a turkey.  “There’s  a hen,”  I whis- 
pered. She  was  about  80  yards  out  and 
heading  towards  the  big  gobbler.  We 
dared  not  move  because  if  spotted  she 
would  give  warning  calls  that  would 
drive  all  the  birds  out  of  the  area.  Be- 
fore too  long  the  gobbler  was  on  the 
ground  and  Dave  started  a chorus  of 
calls.  Because  of  a constant  response, 
we  knew  this  bird  was  excited.  He  was 
the  king  in  his  domain.  It  was  just  a 
matter  of  keeping  the  tom  inter- 
ested as  we  waited  for  the  hens 
to  go  to  nest. 

Waiting  out  this  gob- 
bler became  a bit  painful 
for  me.  Being  a rookie  at 
this  spring  turkey  hunting 
game  1 wasn’t  prepared 
with  a comfortable  cush- 
ion, part  of  any  experi- 
enced hunter’s  gear.  So 
while  waiting  out  the  gob- 
bler, 1 was  suffering  from 
the  rocks  under  my  back- 
side and  roots  sticking  in 
my  ribs.  1 just  couldn’t  get 


comfortable  but  I knew  1 had  to  hang  in 
there. 

For  the  next  hour  the  boss  gobbler  pro- 
claimed his  dominance  hut  he  never  came 
within  sight.  Suddenly  Dave  whispered, 
“Here  they  come.”  With  my  nerves  on  edge 
and  my  heart  and  knees  pounding,  I some- 
how managed  to  stay  quiet.  The  boss  gob- 
bler was  on  his  way  — gobbling  and  strut- 
ting as  he  came.  In  the  lead  were  seven  hens 
and  two  jakes,  with  the  longbeard  hanging 
back.  As  he  strutted,  the  boss  would  slowly 
rotate,  trying  to  dazzle  all  who  saw  him. 
From  his  vantage  point  Dave  was  witness 
to  the  whole  show,  hut  the  big  oak  was 
blocking  my  view.  I felt  left  out  and  the 
whole  group  soon  headed  up  over  the 
bench  and  out  of  sight.  The  boss  was  gob- 
bling all  the  way  hut  never  came  within  60 
yards.  I kept  wondering  when  I would  get 
to  see  the  show.  The  adrenaline  soon  wore 
off  and  I started  to  get  cold.  We  decided  to 
stay,  though,  and  sure  enough  the  gobbler 
made  another  appearance,  hut  again  only 
for  Dave.  This  time  he  was  accompanied 
hy  fewer  hens  hut  again  disappeared  before 
coming  into  range.  Another  adrenaline 
rush  was  over,  again  I got  the  chills,  and 
again  we  waited. 

The  rocks  were  now  unbearable.  I was 
restless,  and  after  we  were  sure  the  gobbler 
was  far  enough  away,  I got  up  and  stretched. 
I couldn’t  find  a better  looking  place  to  set 
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up,  so  I went  hack  to  my  rock  pile  and  sat 
down  next  to  Dave. 

While  goose  hunting,  my  buddies  call 
me  “Mr.  Fidget”  because  I’m  always  mov- 
ing decoys  that  don’t  seem  to  he  in  the  right 
place.  Why  should  a turkey  hunt  he  any 
different?  “Let’s  move  the  hen  decoy  out 
where  she  can  he  more  easily  seen  should 
the  gobbler  come  hack,”  1 said  to  Dave.  He 
agreed,  so  1 moved  the  hen  to  a spot  about 
1 5 yards  off  my  left  shoulder. 

It  was  now  8:30  and  Dave  started  to 
make  some  hen  calls.  Gobble'obble'obble 
shattered  the  stillness  and  the  boss 
headed  our  way  again.  “Get 
ready,  birds  coming  in,”  Dave 
hissed.  1 pointed  the  shotgun  just 
to  the  left  of  the  oak  in  case  the 
birds  stepped  out  at  close  range. 

A turkey  came  running  into  view 
and  I looked  hard,  trying  to  put 
a beard  on  it. 

It  was  a hen,  then  another 
right  behind  her.  The  second  bird 
was  a big  hen,  and  she  came  right 
at  us  when  she  spied  the  decoy, 
but  soon  slowed  her  pace  and  approached 
in  a dominating  half-strut  posture.  Again 
the  gobbler  stayed  hack  but  he  soon  started 
in,  now  about  50  yards  away.  He  gobbled 
repeatedly,  each  time  displaying  a full  strut. 
The  morning  light  was  shining  off  his  feath- 
ers with  more  prismatic  colors  than  a rain- 
bow. What  a beautiful  bird.  What  a beard. 
1 had  no  trouble  seeing  him  this  time. 

Soon,  both  hens  were  rubbing  and  purr- 
ing at  the  decoy.  1 concentrated  on  the 
gobbler  but  my  gun  was  still  pointed  to  the 
left  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  about  45  de- 
grees to  the  left  of  my  shotgun  harrel.  This 
time  Dave  couldn’t  see  the  gobbler  even 
though  the  bird  was  straight  down  the  hill 
from  us.  My  heart  was  racing  again.  When 
the  gobbler  stopped  on  a small  mound  of 
bare  ground  about  30  yards  off,  1 told  Dave 
that  I was  going  to  shoot.  1 raised  my  right 
index  finger  to  the  safety  and  pushed.  Click. 
The  hens  heard  it.  Putt,  putt,  putt,  and  then 
flew.  The  world  stood  still  for  the  next  few 


seconds.  When  the  gobbler  raised  bis 
head  to  see  what  was  going  on,  1 didn’t 
hesitate.  1 swung,  saw  the  gobbler  in 
the  red  dot  sight  and  slapped  the  trig- 
ger sending  the  magnum  load  of  num- 
ber 5s  on  its  way. 

Expecting  to  see  the  gobbler  flying 
away,  Dave  looked  and  saw  the  big  bird 
flopping  around.  “1  got  him!”  1 
screamed.  Dave  and  1 got  up,  put  on 
our  blaze  orange  bats,  and  beaded  tor 
the  big  bird.  1 had  the  gun  ready  should 
the  gobbler  take  flight  but  it  was  a 
clean  kill. 

Dave  was  proud  of  me  and  1 
was  just  as  proud  of  him  for 
doing  such  a good  job  call- 
ing. He  said  1 made  a good 
shot  with  an  unfamiliar 
gun  and  did  a good  job  of 
being  patient.  1 didn’t 
know  how  to  feel,  so  1 just 
shrugged  my  shoulders.  1 
don’t  measure  successful 
hunts  by  the  game  bagged 
but  by  the  total  hunting 
experience.  This  was  a successful  hunt. 

1 tagged  the  bird  and  began  carry- 
ing it  out.  Along  the  way  1 showed 
Dave  his  first  scarlet  tanagers  as  they 
flew  within  view.  We  also  saw  a few 
purple  trilliums,  which  were  a first  for 
both  of  us.  Tbe  spring  woods  are  full 
of  beautiful  sights.  1 think  1 saw  one  of 
Mother  Nature’s  most  beautiful  days 
and  knew  that  someday  it  would  be 
the  subject  of  a painting. 

Following  the  photo  session  we 
headed  off  for  the  local  sporting  goods 
store  to  enter  my  bird  in  the  big  gob- 
bler contest.  After  measuring  the 
heard  and  weighing  the  bird  the  clerk 
said  it  was  11th  out  of  65  entries.  The 
boss  weighed  20  pounds,  9-ounces, 
sported  a 9- inch  heard  and  had  spurs 
over  an  inch  long.  Not  had  for  my  first 
gobbler.  Dave  and  1 were  proud  of  our 
bird.  1 think  I’d  like  to  play  this  game 
again.  □ 
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Snow  on  the 
Mountain 


Swirling  snow  can  sometimes 
than  the  landscape  . . . 

IT  WAS  snowing  softly  when  we 
left  the  cabin.  Hardly  a surprise. 
Standing  on  the  porch  the  previous 
night,  just  before  lowering  the  wicks 
on  the  oil  lamps,  Grandpop  had  said 
it  felt  like  snow. 

We  closed  the  door  gently,  to 
avoid  waking  the  others.  Two  had 
gotten  their  deer  opening  day,  and 
the  other  had  decided  to  sleep  in. 


By  John  McGonigle 

distort  more 


The  latter  was  Grandpop’s  age  — his  best 
friend,  in  fact  — but  not  in  the  same 
physical  shape.  At  Grandpop’s  age, 
though,  not  many  were. 

Just  six  feet  tall,  Grandpop  seemed 
bigger  because  of  the  width  of  his 
shoulders  and  his  narrow  waist.  He  could 
walk  all  day  in  the  grouse  woods,  though 
this  year  he  did  avoid  some  of  the  steeper 
coverts  that  had  produced  in  the  past. 
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But  deer  season,  that  was  different.  Time 
had  no  meaning  until  he  tagged  a deer. 
Or  until  I did.  Then  he  was  happy.  He 
could  then  lie  semiconscious  in  his  hunk 
past  dawn,  let  someone  else  coax  the 
wood  stove  hack  to  life,  and  wait  until 
the  cabin  was  full  of  breakfast  smells. 

This,  the  third  day  of  the  season,  was 
starting  just  right.  The  couple  inches  of 
snow  made  walking  quiet,  and  we  had 
the  entire  ridge  to  ourselves.  We  were 


was  now  gently  falling  as  we  stepped  off 
the  porch,  adding  to  the  anticipation  of  a 
special  day  on  the  mountain. 

confident  our  luck  would  change  today. 
Luck  wasn’t  something  Grandpop  left  to 
chance,  though.  Now  retired,  he  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  in  the  woods. 
He  wasn’t  a stranger  at  the  rifle  range 
either.  His  old  “ought  six”  with  the  new 
scope,  one  of  his  few  accommodations  to 
age,  rarely  barked  twice.  His  success 
wasn’t  just  because  he  was  a good  shot, 
but  more  because  he  would  take  only  the 


good  shot.  With  him  it  was  a matter 
of  pride,  as  well  as  a lifelong  frugal- 
ity — learned  in  an  earlier  era. 

Silently  we  moved  up  the  logging 
road  through  an  area  he  knew  as 
well  as  his  backyard,  towards  spots 
he  used  to  share  with  his  son,  hack 
before  the  straight-backed  officer 
arrived  hearing  the  news  that  his  son 
(my  pop)  would  not  be  coming 
home.  The  pain  was  past,  and 
although  the  bond  between  grandfa- 
ther and  grandson  was  strong,  each 
felt  a loneliness  for  the  missing  link 
hetwee  them. 

We  moved  slowly,  enjoying  the 
soft  quietness.  Halfway  to  the  top 
Grandpop  dropped  off  to  watch  a 
bench,  while  I continued  to  the 
broad,  flat  summit.  Eastern  moun- 
tains are  not  that  big,  though,  and 
we  weren’t  far  apart. 

Dawn  arrived  more  furtively  than 
normal,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
becoming  the  light  of  day.  Visibility 
was  good  and  the  antics  of  several 
squirrels  that  emerged  50  yards  away 
soon  after  the  snow  stopped  were 
watched  with  amusement. 

It  was  the  sudden  pause  in  the 
squirrels’  activity  that  brought  me 
out  of  my  reverie.  Time  on  a 
mountain  is  good  for  more  than 
hunting.  But  hunting  came  sharply 
into  focus  as  1 stared  intently  in  the 
direction  the  squirrels  were  looking. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  a fat  forkhorn 
edged  into  view,  nosing  in  the  light 
snow. 

After  the  shot  it  seemed  only 
moments  until  someone  crested  the 
rise.  Looking  the  short  distance  over 
the  snow  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
tell  if  it  was  Pop  or  Grandpop.  A 
quick  glance  towards  the  fallen  deer 
was  time  enough.  When  I looked 
back  it  was  Grandpop’s  wide  grin 
and  striding  gait  coming  to  con- 
gratulate me.  □ 
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Life  is  but  a time  for  hunters  to  seek  only  and 
diligently,  their  true  religion, 
themselves;  and  the 
changes  we  need  and 
search  out  are  hut 
tangent  roads  that 
extend  outwardly  from 
the  Great  Circle , only 
to  return  and  continue  on 
the  long,  round-robin 
journey  — but  after  all  needed 
challenge  has  been 
experienced  . . . 


Circle  of 
Life 


’VE  ALWAYS  been  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  philosophies  of  life,  the  spiritu- 
ality, and  the  hallowed  traditions  of  hunt- 
ing practiced  by  our  beloved  Native  Ameri- 
cans of  yesteryear.  And  I bave  held  tena- 
ciously to  a wish  born  in  the  depth  of  a 
paleface’s  heart,  that  being,  if  there  is  such 
a thing  as  reincarnation.  Lord,  please  bring 
me  back  as  a Native  American. 

In  all  my  studies  of  Native  Americans, 
the  one  belief  that  seems  most  profound 
has  been  the  way  they  think  about  the 
power  of  circles.  Another,  of  course,  is  the 
feeling  of  Chief  Sitting  Bull  when  he  said, 
“When  the  buffalo  are  gone,  we  will  hunt 
mice  for  we  are  hunters  and  we  want  our 
freedom  ...” 

I once  spent  time  with  the  Shoshone 
tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Range.  And  I’ll 
always  remember  what  one  Shoshone 
friend  told  me  about  the  long  ago  words  of 


Black  Elk,  an  Oglala  Sioux  Holy  Man. 

He  wrote: 

"Everything  an  Indian  does  is 
in  a circle  and  that  is  because  the 
Power  of  the  World  always  works 
in  circles  and  everything  tries  to 
be  round.  The  sky  is  round,  and 
I have  heard  that  the  earth  is  like 
a ball  and  so  are  all  the  stars. 

The  wind  in  its  greatest  power, 
whirls.  Birds  make  their  nests  in 
a circle,  for  theirs  is  the  same 
religion  as  ours.  Even  the  seasons 
form  a great  circle  in  their 
changing  and  always  come  back 
to  where  they  were.  The  life  of 
man  is  a circle , from  childhood  to 
childhood,  and  so  it  is  in 
everything  where  Power  moves.” 
Those  words  seem  to  rule  the  lives 
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ot  all  mankind,  even  though  many  of 
us  never  come  to  realize  it.  It’s  true, 
however,  just  as  the  rains  of  spring  and 
the  snows  of  winter.  For  certainly,  this 
old  man,  a hunter  now  for  better  than 
tour  decades,  has  come  close  to  clos- 
ing “the  circle.”  Perhaps  returning  to 
what  some  may  call  a second  child- 
hood. 

My  wife  says  I never  grew  up,  just 
old.  Maybe  so,  but  she  could  have  in- 
cluded that  I’ve  grown  to  enjoy  nearly 
impossible  challenges.  The  latest  of 
which  was  to  try  hunting  late-season 
small  game  with  a handgun,  a .22 
rimfire. 

In  a sense,  this  was  travel  on  the 
course  of  life’s  circle,  to  the  point 
where  I found  myself  wanting  to  be 
like  the  cowboys  of  the  big  move  west, 
who,  with  their  sidearms,  were  at  a 
great  disadvantage  with  regard  to 
hunting  and  killing. 

I needed  change,  challenge  and 
variety  in  my  hunting.  Forty-two  years 
a hunter,  the  sport  had  become 
ho-hum,  or  second  nature.  What  were 
once  tough  shots  had  become  almost 
automatic. 

Oftentimes,  the  only  thing  in  wild 
places  that  offers  real  enjoyment,  then, 
is  the  wildlife  itself,  for  the  only  thing 
consistent  about  deer,  grouse  or  tur- 
keys and  the  like,  is  their  inconsis- 
tency. At  least  whereby  one  can  accu- 
rately predict  their  every  manner  of 
play  or  mock  sparring,  their  every 
choice  of  sustenance  at  any  time  of  day 
or  year,  their  every  choice  of  cover, 
routes  of  escape  or  bedding  areas. 

And  so,  older  hunters  look  for 
change.  We  need  something  new  to 
pacify  the  atavistic  instinct  that  nags 
us  way  down  deep.  Much  like  an  itch 
that  cannot  quite  he  reached,  we  look 
for  a method  of  scratching  it  during 
those  times  when  the  itch  becomes 
most  persistent. 

Thus,  after  considerable  conniving 


on  my  part,  1 received  my  wife’s  okay  to 
have  another  gun  in  the  house.  This  was 
no  easy  task;  we  both  knew  it  would  be 
tough  economically,  even  though  I did 
mention  how  1 hated  electricity,  anyway. 
Too,  she  knew  another  gun  would  deprive 
her  of  any  substantial  communication  with 
me  for  heaven  knew  how  long.  She  knew 
from  the  start  of  my  pleading  (and  because 
of  my  proficiency  with  a handgun)  that  to 
become  expert  with  a new  handgun  would 
take  me  weeks.  Which  meant  she  could  go 
to  Mother’s  for,  say,  nine  months.  Maybe  a 
year.  “Write  Sweetie,  and  I’ll  let  you  know 
how  my  shooting  is  shaping  up.” 

I had  recently  obtained  an  H &t  R 
Handi-Rifle.  A single-shot  in  .223 
Remington  that  is  amazingly  accurate. 
Therefore,  I was  quick  to  see  what  H & R 
offered  in  the  way  of  handguns.  Lo  and 
behold,  I came  up  with  a gun  intimately 
reminiscent  of  those  old  times  when 
Horace  Greeley  was  advising  Americans, 
“Go  West,  young  man  ...” 

H & R’s  Model  949  Western  Revolver 
was  just  the  ticket.  It  had  it  all  — cosmeti- 
cally, mechanically  and  economically.  Per- 
haps we’d  have  electricity  after  alh  This 
handgun  is  just  what  the  Atavistic  Nagger 
himself  would  have  ordered. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  949 
arrived  on  Friday  the  I went  into 
Wellsboro,  to  Davis’s  Sporting  Goods,  to 
fill  out  all  the  required  paperwork,  then 
returned  home  and  began  my  impatient 
finger  tapping.  On  tables,  desk,  walls, 
sinktops,  washer,  dryer,  microwave,  bath- 
tub, sofa,  even  my  wife’s  back,  for  7 days  I 
tapped.  Seven  days  is  a long  time;  at  my 
age,  a body  could  be  buried  for  four,  before 
the  gun  is  at  a person’s  disposal. 

Especially  difficult  was  seeing  the  gun, 
holding  it  at  the  store,  then  having  to  hand 
it  hack.  This  waiting  period  thing  may  very 
well  one  day  he  the  cause  for  emotional 
breakdowns  in  law-abiding  gun  owning 
Americans. 

I must  have  phoned  the  store  owner, 
Barry,  about  six  times.  Okay,  12. 
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“Joe,”  Barry  squealed,  “didn’t  you  mark  tically.  “Which  drawer?  Open  any  one 

the  day  on  your  calendar.”  of  the  nine.  Dear  Heart,  each  one  is 

“No,”  I said  sheepishly,  “I  forgot.”  packed  with  .22  shells. 

And  Barry,  hless  his  patient  heart,  came  All  nine  of  them.  1 should  have  re- 

back  with,  “Six  more  days,  Joe,  six  more  memhered,  that’s  why  1 screwed  off  the 
days.”  legs.  They  were  breaking  under  the 

Finally,  1 got  the  H & R and  rushed  strain  of  the  weight, 
home  to  fondle  it  in  the  privacy  of  my  of-  Redfaced,  1 whispered  up  to  her, 
fice.  The  new  love  in  my  predacious  life  “They  were  a gift  from  me  to  me, 

felt  solid,  fit  my  medium-size  hand  perfectly  Honey.  Bought  ’em  on  special.  And, 
and,  oddly,  came  up  to  shooting  position  no,  100,000  rounds  are  not  too  many 

with  that  famous,  beloved,  “Colt  point,”  for  one  sane  man.  Nagger  likes  not 

so  common  of  the  Peacemakers,  the  only  to  hunt,  hut  to  plink  for  hours 

single-six  Army,  of  days  long  gone.  on  end,  and  buying  myself  all  those 

She  was  sweet,  sleek  and  beautiful.  1 rounds  was  merely  a gesture  of  my  un- 
couldn’t  wait  to  shoot  what  surely  seemed  paralleled  generosity.  1 never  have 
I to  be  the  queen  of  the  handgun  world.  been  called  ‘selfish’  you  know.” 

i'  “Sweetheart,”  1 yelled,  “where  did  you  put  Out  to  the  field  across  the  road  1 
my  bricks  of  .22  rimfires  when  you  cleaned  went.  Skipping  like  a child  on  his  way 
out  the  basement?”  home  from  his  last  day  at  school.  Woh- 

“In  that  old,  triple  dresser  I was  going  bling  a bit,  however,  from  the  500 

to  sell  in  the  yardsale  last  spring,”  Linda  rounds,  1 immediately  realized  1 should 

I yelled  from  upstairs.  have  put  500  more  into  the  other 

INot  wanting  to  waste  precious  daylight  pocket  for  ballast, 
or  push  my  anxiety  to  the  very  brink,  1 The  new  949  had  everything  a 
f yelled  back,  “Which  drawer?”  hunting  handgun  should  for  accuracy, 

j Now  my  wife  has  this  bizarre  sense  of  stability  and  looks.  A side  loading  port 
jjl  humor,  which  oftentimes  comes  tainted  similar  to  the  older  Colt  Army  guns, 
with  a brushing  of  sarcasm.  a center  drift  pin  through  the  cylin- 

j “Which  drawer?”  she  questioned  sarcas-  der,  which  enhances  rigidity,  thus  bet- 
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ter  accuracy,  and  the  long,  7'/2-inch 
barrel  for  improved  sighting  plane. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  targets  took 
on  the  appearance  of  being  shot  by 
Sheriff  Pat  Garret.  At  35  stretched 
paces,  the  9'shot  groups  were  clustered 
tightly.  1 felt  the  little,  nostalgic  West- 
ern would  surely  provide  sustenance 
tor  the  freezer. 

Waiting  until  late  small 
game  season  meant  more 
compulsive,  incessant  fin- 
ger tapping.  When  the 
season  finally  did  arrive, 
my  fingers  were  sore.  My 
wife  had  chosen  to  en- 
dure the  stress  of  my  fin- 
ger tapping  but,  the  chil- 
dren? They  were  all  hut  beg- 
ging to  he  given  up  for 
adoption. 

As  I left  the  house  my 
wife  asked,  “Do  you  have 
yout  nitroglycerin  tab- 
lets, just  in  case?”  Never- 
theless, I checked  the  ni- 
tro  bottle  and  discovered 
my  daughter  Erika  had 
slipped  in  a selection  of  M & Ms, 
little  round  chocolates,  just  in  case  1 
got  hungry. 

Now,  I don’t  mean  to  imply  that 
heart  attacks  or  their  victims  are  a 
humorous  matter,  but  I did  think 
M & Ms,  nitroglycerin  tablets,  and  a 
few  coated  aspirins  would  make  a sort 
of  phatmaceutical  trail  mix. 

I’ve  never  shot  at  squirrels  in  trees 
unless  the  tree  itself  offered  a backstop, 
such  as  the  trunk.  And  I shudder 
whenever  I hear  of  other  squirrel  hunt- 
ers advocating  the  use  of  scoped  .22s 
and  never  once  mentioning  the  haz- 
ardous aspects  of  shooting  at  a limb 
with  nothing  but  air  beyond.  A miss 
could  result  in  a bullet  flying  helter- 
skelter  for  a mile,  landing  who  knows 
where.  I reminded  myself  to  shoot  only 
at  squirrels  on  the  ground,  or  on  logs 


or  stumps,  when  there’s  a slight  incline  be- 
yond. 

Everything  seemed  right  on  this  day. 
Grays  were  active  and  the  little  Western 
performed  flawlessly  on  three,  one  being 
an  honest  35  yards  distant.  Later  on  I added 
a tunneled  cottontail  to  the  gamebag. 
“Enough,”  1 thought  aloud.  Skinning  a cold 
squirrel  is  akin  to  peeling  porcelain  enamel 
from  a sink. 

The  skinning  went  fast  and 
easy,  though.  When  I fin- 
ished I just  sat  there  watch- 
ing two  grays  chase  one  an- 
other around  in  a little 
chasm  below  me,  wishing 
I could  see  all  that  takes 
place  out  there  at  all  times. 
But  then  that  would  take  the 
mystery,  the  magic,  and  the 
daydreaming  away,  making 
the  forest  less  alluring,  less 
beckoning. 

1 saw  another  hunter 
approaching,  walking  in 
ever-widening  circles,  study- 
ing the  ground.  Surely  this 
guy  isn’t  hunting,  I thought.  As 
he  got  closer  I realized  it  was  my 
friend  Erancis,  the  landowner.  I whistled, 
waved  and  walked  toward  him.  “Looking 
for  something,  Erancis?  Lose  a contact  lens 
or  something?”  I asked  with  a chuckle. 

“Naw,”  he  said,  “lost  my  daggone  nitro- 
glycerin bottle.  Eigger  it  fell  out  when  I 
reached  in  for  my  watch.” 

“Erancis,  you  have  a heart  problem?”  I 
asked.  “I  hope  you’re  not  having  chest 
pains.” 

“Yes  on  both  counts,”  he  said,  “but 
nothin’  serious,  just  uncomfortable. 
Eiggered  I’d  take  a pill  just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.” 

“I’d  he  happy  to  give  you  a couple  of 
mine,”  I said.  “I  know  the  feeling  all  too 
well.” 

“Didn’t  know  you  had  a bad  heart,  Joe. 
Yeah,  I’ll  have  one  if  you  don’t  mind?” 

I pulled  the  little  film  canister  from  my 
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breast  pocket,  opened  the  lid  and  extend- 
ed  the  container  toward  Francis’s  calloused 
palm.  “Here  ya  go,  partner,  help  yourself.” 
As  I tapped  on  the  container  to  coax 
out  a tiny  tablet,  out  rolled  a bright  red 
M &.  M.  Embarrassed,  I looked  into  the 
eyes  of  Francis  for  the  dreaded  reaction, 
he  looked  into  mine  and,  smiling,  said, 
“What’s  this?” 

“How’s  about  a little  piece  of  candy  be- 
fore you  take  the  nitro?”  I said,  redfaced. 
“You’re  not  supposed  to  eat  anything  for  a 
bit  after  taking  one,  you  know?” 

Before  we  parted,  I gave  him  the  dressed 
squirrels  and  rabbit.  After  all,  he  allowed 
me  to  hunt,  and  what  goes  around,  they 
<=ay,  should  come  around.  And  the  little 
savior”  of  a pill?  Who  knows?  Perhaps  the 
power  of  life  was  contained  in  that  little, 
white,  circular  tab.  Certainly,  the  M & M, 
too,  a circle  of  sorts,  provided  some  suste- 
nance. At  best,  it  made  each  of  us  smile, 
perhaps  the  best  heart  medicine  of  all. 

Leaving  the  woods,  I remembered  there 
was  to  be  a full  moon  this  night.  A silvery 
disk  upon  which  flies  the  American  flag. 
A magical,  circular  satellite  that  causes 
coyotes  to  yip,  wolves  to  howl  and  humans 
to  fall  in  love.  I recall  that  it  was  a night  of 
the  circular  moon  on  which  I proposed  to 
my  wife  of  25  years. 

On  the  morrow,  I will  hunt  again.  To 
complete  the  circle  I began  today.  There 
are  grouse  on  this  magical  mountain,  round 
at  its  very  base,  and  there’s  precious  little 
doubt,  tonight  I will  dream.  Of  being  a 
cowboy?  Maybe  riding  point  for  a vulner- 
able wagon  train?  And  perhaps,  after  a long 


day  of  pounding  the  plains  of  sage  and 
sand,  the  wagons  will  pull  up  to  form 
the  traditional  circle,  a measure  ot  de- 
fense against  the  dreaded  Apaches.  I 
may  even,  during  half-sleep,  reach  be- 
neath my  saddle  blanket  and  lovingly 
rub  the  circular  cylinder  of  my  six-gun 
for  reassurance  of  its  power  for  protec- 
tion. Power  in  circles?  Indeed  . . . 

Only  the  hunter,  the  seeker  of  chal- 
lenges, the  person  who  tries  to  return 
to  where  “it”  all  began,  comes  full 
circle.  One  of  the  reasons  1 chose  to 
acquire  the  nostalgic  pistol  from 

H&R. 

As  a person  grows  old,  life  begins 
to  take  on  things  familiar.  A “road” 
perhaps  that  takes  him  back  to  where 
his  days  began,  thus  completing  the 
most  magical,  miraculous  circle  of  all: 
Life.  And  were  he  a hunter,  he’d  be 
remiss  if  he  didn’t  say,  “The  trip  was 
wonderful,  and  1 thank  God  for  the 
ticket. 

“Certainly,  the  Circle  of  Life  for  a 
hunter  is  never  too  long.  But  as  they 
say,  all  good  things  must  end  — if,  in- 
deed, they  are  to  be  complete.  The 
value  of  this  Circle  of  Life  should  not 
be  determined  by  its  size  or  circumfer- 
ence but,  instead,  by  how  a person 
completes  it,  what  he  does  along  the 
way,  between  point  “A”  and  point  “A.” 

Me?  I’m  happy  to  have  chosen  to 
be  a hunter.  A hunter  of  God’s  wild 
bounty,  a hunter  of  dreams  . . . the 
magic  of  which  is  much  like  the  wind 
beneath  the  wings  of  eagles.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Gerald  Putt 

MERGANSERS  are  diving  ducks  characterized  by  their  long,  narrow,  serrated  bills  used  to 
catch  small  fish  and  crustaceans.  Feet  and  wings  propel  them  swiftly  underwater  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  Their  feeding  habits  have  invited  the  label  “fish  ducks,”  and  mergansers  are  not 
relished  as  tablefare  by  hunters  quite  like  the  aquatic  plant  eating  puddle  ducks.  Although 
mainly  coastal  ducks,  hooded  mergansers  — depicted  on  this  month’s  cover  — sometimes 
nest  in  Pennsylvania,  in  hollow  trees.  The  drake  is  quite  striking  with  his  head  crest  ac- 
cented with  a large  white  spot. 

For  information  on  purchasing  this  month’s  cover  painting,  contact  the  artist  at  4 Front 
Street,  Boiling  Springs,  PA  17007,  717-258-3775. 
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Migrants  of  the  Marsh 

By  Connie  Mertz 


AS  THE  FIRST  week  of  March  ush- 
. ered  in  warmer  weather,  Ken 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  fa- 
vorite  migrants.  While  many  nature 
enthusiasts  are  elated  to  see  the  first 
rohins  or  Canada  geese  in  early  spring, 
my  husband’s  spring  isn’t  complete 
without  the  redwings.  Technically,  he 
is  referring  to  the  red-winged  hlack- 
hird.  To  him  they  are  the  epitome  of 
spring,  and  there’s  much  excitement 
in  our  household  when  they  arrive  in 
the  lowlands.  With  our  wetlands  now 
producing  practically  as  many  cattails 
as  tadpoles,  they  make  perfect  nesting 
grounds  for  redwing  blackbirds. 

The  males  arrive  first  on  our  marshy 
wetland,  in  early  March.  Their  task  is 
to  establish  territories  for  breeding  and 
nesting  in  preparation  for  the  arrival 
of  the  females.  Redwings  are  thought 
to  he  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds 
in  North  America,  so  it’s  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  can  be  a lot  of  competi- 
tion in  defining  territories.  In  fact,  al- 
though yearlings  are  able  to  mate,  they 
are  chased  away  by  older,  more  aggres- 
sive males.  They,  instead,  spend  the 
season  free  of  responsibility  and  social- 
ize with  other  bachelors. 

Redwing  territories  average  be- 
tween 1/8  and  1/4  of  an  acre  and,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  marshland, 
there  may  be  several  males  compet- 
ing for  territorial  rights. 

This  is  an  intriguing  time  to  ob- 
serve redwing  behavior,  and  close 
viewing  of  the  male’s  displays  helps 
define  the  extent  of  his  territory.  One 
of  the  most  common  territorial  dis- 
plays is  the  “Songspread.”  For  this  dis- 
play, the  male  leans  forward,  spreads 


his  wings  along  his  side,  displays  his  bril- 
liant red  wing  patches  — or  epaulets  — 
and  sings  ookalee.  The  higher  the  intensity 
of  this  call,  the  more  obvious  his  epaulets 
become  to  the  point  of  vibrating. 

The  second  territorial  display  is  the 
“Song-Flight.”  With  his  head  facing  down 
and  tail  spread,  displaying  his  epaulets,  he 
glides  to  his  perch.  This  is  sometimes  done 
silently,  and  most  often  when  he  flies  within 
'his  territory. 

The  last  of  the  territorial  displays  is  the 
“Bill-Tilt.”  This  occurs  when  two  redwings 
lift  their  hills  skyward.  The  males  will  again 
show  off  their  epaulets.  Defining  their  ter- 
ritories, this  display  is  often  done  along  the 
outer  fringes  and  ends  when  one  of  the  two 
flies  away.  The  best  times  to  observe  terri- 
torial displays  are  morning  or  late  after- 
noon. 

The  most  active  and  exciting  time  on 
the  breeding  grounds  is  when  the  females 
arrive.  The  males  greet  their  potential 
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mates  by  their  song,  and  in  return  the  fe- 
males respond  by  setting  up  sub- territories 
within  the  male’s  domain.  While  the  males 
tend  to  be  sociable,  females  focus  on  nest 
preparation.  Even  so,  the  male  will  keep 
an  eye  on  the  one  who  has  taken  residence 
within  his  territory,  and  will  do  the 
“Crouch”  display  on  a nearby  perch.  He 
simply  bends  over,  spreads  his  wing  slightly 
and  remains  in  that  position  for  about  five 
seconds.  This  is  an  excellent  indication 
that  the  breeding  season  is  under- 
way. 

After  mating,  nest  build- 
ing begins.  This  is  entirely 
the  female’s  responsibil- 
ity. She  chooses  the 
location  for  her  nest 
near,  or  over,  water, 
in  weeds,  cattails, 
sedges,  reeds  or  in  ' ” T,  -h 

low  shrubs.  After 
gathering  nearby  plant 
materials,  she  lines  the  3-inch  nest  with 
fine  grasses.  Milkweed  fibers  are  used  to  at- 
tach the  suspended  nest  to  the  shrub  or 
plant.  All  of  this  is  accomplished  in  three 
to  six  days. 

Three  to  five  oval,  pale  bluish-green 
eggs  are  laid.  Like  the  location,  the  eggs 
are  well  camouflaged.  They  have  brown, 
purple  and  black  markings  on  both  ends. 
Once  the  last  egg  is  laid,  incubation  be- 
gins. The  young  hatch  in  1 1 days.  While 
the  female  attends  the  eggs,  the  male  fights 
off  any  intruders,  particularly  blue  jays  and 
crows  — birds  known  to  prey  on  the  eggs 
or  young. 

In  just  another  1 1 days  the  young  birds 
are  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  Before  they  do, 
they  spend  several  days  scrambling  from 
the  nest  to  nearby  perches.  Both  parents 
will  continue  feeding  caterpillars,  beetles 
and  other  insects  to  their  young  until  they 
join  with  other  juveniles  and  begin  feed- 
ing and  roosting  on  their  own. 

Even  without  seeing  redwings  their  calls 
are  easy  to  identify.  The  most  common  one 
made  by  males  in  spring  and  summer  is  the 


ookalee,  which  sounds  like  a drawn  out 
eeee.  The  C/uc/t’chee-Chee  call  is  the 
most  common  among  females.  It  be- 
gins harsh,  but  becomes  milder.  The 
call  of  danger  is  the  Check  call.  This  is 
a single,  sometimes  repeated  alarm 
given  when  the  birds  sense  a problem 
near  their  territories.  When  humans 
or  aerial  predators  invade  their  do- 
main, however,  a Tseert  call  is  more 
likely  to  be  heard.  This  is  a short 
whistle  descending  in 
tone.  Of  course,  all 
these  calls  come 
with  visual  dis- 
fi|'  • plays  from  tail 

flicking  to  wing 
flipping,  mak- 
ing for  a most 
enjoyable  activ- 
ity to  watch  from 
a distance. 

In  rare  cases,  red- 
wings are  known  to  nest  into  August, 
with  two  or  three  broods.  Late  nest- 
ing occurs  when  the  nests  have  been 
destroyed  by  predators  or  severe 
weather  conditions.  However,  studies 
have  shown  that  eggs  laid  later  in  the 
season  are  much  smaller.  When  the 
normal  breeding  season  ends  in  July, 
the  redwings  go  into  seclusion.  Not 
easily  spotted  in  late  summer,  they  re- 
main hidden  in  marshes  until  a com- 
plete molt  takes  place. 

Redwings  usually  travel  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  to 
winter.  Flocks  of  males  often  team  up 
with  grackles  and  cowbirds  as  they 
start  on  their  migration  journey.  Later, 
the  female  redwings  and  juveniles 
travel  together. 

The  redwings  are  true  migrants  of 
the  marshes.  They  are  welcomed 
guests  to  our  cattail  infested  ponds, 
and  on  a mid-summer  afternoon, 
there’s  nothing  more  relaxing  and  en- 
joyable than  to  hear  their  calls  and 
watch  their  displays.  □ 
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Evergreens  for 
Wildlife 

By  Kevin  Mixon 

PCC  Wildlife  Biologist 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
wild  animals  survive  severe  win- 
ter weather?  Many  species  seek  out  ar- 
eas protected  from  high  winds,  cold 
temperatures  and  deep  snow.  Protec- 
tive cover  consisting  of  evergreens  and 
dense  brush  enables  them  to  survive. 
An  evergreen  is  a tree  or  shrub  with 
foliage  that  remains  green  throughout 
the  year.  Dense,  protective  winter 
cover  is  scarce  in  many  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  can  he  vital  to  wildlife 
survival  during  prolonged  severe  win- 
ter weather.  Without  protective  win- 
ter cover,  animals  quickly  burn  up 
their  fat  reserves,  then  become  weak 
and  unable  to  maintain  their  body 
temperature,  which  ultimately  results 
in  their  death. 

Although  the  primary  value  of  ev- 
ergreens is  to  provide  protective  win- 
ter cover,  they  also  provide  escape 
cover,  nesting  areas,  seeds  and  browse. 
White  pine  is  a frequent  nest  site  of 


mourning  doves,  robins  and  blue  jays,  and 
mature  white  pines  provide  roosting  areas 
for  turkeys,  hawks  and  owls.  Norway  and 
white  spruce  are  commonly  used  by  rab- 
bit, grouse  and  other  animals  for  escape 
cover  from  predators.  Dozens  of  birds  and 
small  mammals,  including  woodpeckers, 
quail,  cardinals,  chipmunks  and  squirrels, 
eat  seeds  from  spruce  and  pine.  These  are 
but  a few  of  the  wildlife  benefits  a block  of 
evergreens  provides. 

A block  of  evergreens  creates  a micro- 
climate that  generally  has  decreased  wind 
speeds,  decreased  snow  depth  and  warmer 
temperatures  than  surrounding  habitat.  A 
block  of  evergreens  is  more  beneficial  than 
individual  rows  because  multiple  rows  are 
more  effective  at  decreasing  wind  speed 
and  snow  depth  within  the  interior  por- 
tion of  the  block.  By  planting  Norway 
spruce  and  white  spruce  on  the  outside  of 
the  evergreen  block  (2  or  3 rows)  the  dense 
low  hanging  branches  act  as  a barrier  to 
wind  and  snow.  Trees  should  be  planted  ap- 
proximately 7 to  8 feet  apart,  with 
rows  staggered  in  a continual  “W” 
pattern.  White  pines  planted  in  the 
interior  portion  of  the  block  provide 
diversity  and  a spreading  overhead 
canopy.  A few  crabapple  or  hawthorn 

A BLOCK  of  evergreens  is  more 
beneficial  than  individual  rows 
because  multiple  rows  are  more 
effective  at  decreasing  wind  speed 
and  snow  depth  within  the  interior 
of  the  block. 
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trees  will  add  a food  source  and  some  addi- 
tional diversity  to  the  block. 

The  size  of  the  block  depends  on  the 
area  available  and  the  particular  species  of 
wildlife  you  want  to  benefit.  A large  block 


SEVERAL  YEARS  of  controlling  competing 
vegetation,  above,  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  evergreens.  The  evergreen  plot 
should  be  planted  adjacent  to  a food 
source,  such  as  forested  habitat,  right. 

of  1/2  to  10  acres  is  needed  to  provide  the 
most  benefit  to  larger  species,  such  as  deer, 
turkey,  pheasant  and  small  mammals.  Each 
species  will  benefit  differently  from  vari- 
ous planting  schemes.  Rabbits  typically  use 
spruce  trees,  due  to  their  low  hanging 
branches,  and  will  benefit  from  having  a 
higher  number  of  them  planted  within  the 
block.  Deer  will  benefit  more  from  a higher 
number  of  white  pine  in  the  interior  por- 
tion because  deer  can  move  easily  under 
the  higher  branches. 

To  ensure  successful  evergreen  establish- 
ment, competing  vegetation  will  likely 
need  to  be  controlled.  Mulching,  mowing 
or  spraying  around  the  evergreens  can  con- 
trol unwanted  weeds  and  brush.  After  the 
evergreens  are  established,  however,  grass 
and  weeds  between  the  trees  will  provide 
additional  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Al- 
low the  evergreens  to  grow  unpruned  be- 
cause this  allows  the  trees  to  grow  into  each 
other  and  create  a barrier  to  winter 
weather. 

Clearcuts,  field  comers,  previously  dis- 
turbed land,  wetland  borders,  streambanks 
and  any  area  that  will  not  be  disturbed  for 
many  years  are  good  locations  to  plant  ev- 


ergreens. Even  if  you  do  not  own  much 
land,  a few  evergreens  planted  in  the 
backyard  adjacent  to  feeders  can  pro- 
vide tremendous  benefits  to  wildlife. 

Preferably,  plantings  should  be  lo- 
cated near  winter  food  sources.  For 
example,  a good  location  would  be 
immediately  adjacent  to  a forest,  wet- 
land or  a cornfield.  Evergreens  adja- 
cent to  other  habitats  reduce  the  dis- 


tance wild  animals  must  travel  for  food 
and  water,  which  reduces  the  energy 
expended.  This  ensures  more  energy 
for  maintaining  body  temperature  and 
weight.  Ultimately,  such  energy  con- 
servation results  in  higher  survival 
rates. 

As  most  evergreens  have  slow 
growth  rates,  creating  winter  cover  is 
not  an  overnight  endeavor.  The  area 
planted  should  be  carefully  considered 
to  ensure  it  will  be  maintained  for 
many  years.  The  long  time  span  in- 
volved is  why  blocks  of  evergreens  are 
scarce  in  many  areas  of  Pennsylvania. 
If  dense  blocks  of  evergreens  are  al- 
ready in  the  immediate  area,  you  may 
benefit  wildlife  more  by  planting  a 
food  plot  or  warm  season  grasses. 

By  planting  evergreens  you  will  be 
creating  winter  cover  that  will  help 
wildlife  survive  the  harshest  winter 
storms  Mother  Nature  can  dish  out. 
You  will  personally  benefit  by  observ- 
ing wildlife  movements,  tracks  and 
other  signs,  and  know  you  helped 
them  survive  the  winter  months.  □ 
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Uncommon  Ground 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  titan  asks  in  a carefully  crafted  ad  cam- 
paign, “Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  It’s  possible  to  make  elec- 
tronic journeys  anywhere  on  the  globe  at  anytime,  from  a camera  that  operates 
continually  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  a virtual  reality  3-D  panorama  of  a recently 
explored  region  of  Mars.  This  wonderful  technology  allows  us  to  visit  places  near  and 
far,  to  see  and  hear  the  universe  within  ourselves  where  it  is  possible  to  peer  into  the 
chamber  of  a heating  heart,  or  sail  swiftly  over  green  fields  while  listening  to  the  wind 
move  over  and  through  the  feathers  of  a hawk. 

Where  do  I want  to  go  today?  I want  to  go  only  to  those  places  where  I have  already 
been,  and  all  of  them  within  the  boundaries  of  Penn’s  Woods.  Places  where  I have 
actually  felt  the  sun  and  the  cold,  or  the  rake  of  thorns  and  heady  smell  of  air  so  thick 
with  the  syrupy  fragrance  of  crahapples  that  it  stops  you  in  your  tracks.  Esse  quam  videri, 
an  inscription  recalled  from  student  days  at  the  art  academy  translates  from  Eatin  as,  “to 
be,  rather  than  to  seem  to  be.’’  1 find  those  words  useful  here  in  that  I would  much  rather 
spend  a day  outdoors  in  the  most  uncivil  of  frozen  swamps  than  inside  gazing  at  the  most 
dazzling  electronically  edited  environment.  Where  do  I want  to  go  today?  Some  places 
have  been  lost  to  development,  or  changed  in  the  way  that  all  woodlands  change,  hut 
the  marvels  of  some  ground  can  he  visited  only  once,  as  its  magic  is  held  only  in  the 
heart  of  another  time. 

A special  joy  of  boyhood  was  the  great  elderberry  jungle  that  began  in  back  of  the 
neighbor’s  chicken  coop,  covered  the  sandstone  slope  past  the  mule  shanty  and  ended 
down  near  the  creek.  It  was  an  exotic  place  of  catbirds  and  wrist-thick  black  snakes 
and  a woodchuck  encountered  so  many  times  that  he  seemed  more 
bothered  than  ftightened  by  the  young,  shirtless  savages  who 
enlarged  his  burrows  and  dug  some  of  their  own.  It  was  a 
bright  and  trembling  world  of  walking  sticks  and  spider- 
webs and  cicada  husks  (like  abandoned  armor  clinging  to 
the  corky  elder  wood),  a place  where  each  bird’s  nest 
was  a major  discovery,  some  tucked  into  the  forks  of 
branches,  others  hanging  pendant  in  the  breeze.  I 
learned  to  sit  still  here  and  recall  quite  vividly  two 
wrens  dusting  and  sliding  only  several  feet  away 
in  the  fine  yellow  dirt  on  a tilted  stone.  I recall 
the  fine  stitchery  of  their  tracks  and  cursive 
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lines  from  their  wingtips  in  the  dust.  I also  learned  that  a hot  July  day  can  exist  in 
deepest  winter  whenever  several  spoonfuls  of  elderberry  jelly  is  spread  on  a hig  pancake 
and  rolled  up. 

I want  to  go  to  the  mountains.  I have  always  been  a ridge  runner,  having  spent  more 
time  traversing  mountaintops  even  when  there  was  better  hunting  down  below.  As  an 
artist  I know  some  ridgelines  so  well  that  1 can  paint  them  from  memory.  1 especially 
enjoy  the  broad,  flat-topped  mountains  with  swamps,  or  those  with  mazes  of  house-size 
boulders.  I travel  the  Turnpike  often,  and  have  hunted  some  of  the  mountains  within 
view  of  that  old  highway.  Recently,  a passenger  remarked  about  how  dull  of  a drive  it 
was.  I could  only  smile,  because  to  a ridge  runner  it  is  a sheer  delight:  Blue  and  Kittatinny, 
Tuscarora  and  Shade,  Sideling  Hill,  Tussey  and  Evitts  mountains.  Beyond  those,  my 
favorite,  the  great  Laurel  Ridge,  and  farther  west.  Chestnut  Ridge.  During  the  last  five 
years  I’ve  spent  more  time  climbing  mountains  than  ever  before.  On  the  ascent  to  50 
years  of  age  I want  to  climb  as  many  as  I can,  while  I still  can,  before  going  down  the 
other  side. 

Replication,  simulation,  virtual  realities,  plastic  perception,  instant  adventure,  digi- 
tal digression.  There  is  no  substitute  for  nature  and  the  actual  experiences  associated 
with  the  natural  world.  There  is  an  old  quote  that  has  always  lingered  in  my  mind 
and  I am  at  a loss  as  to  whom  to  attribute  it.  “The  world  lacks  not  from  want  of 
wonder,  but  from  want  of  wonder.”  More  appropriately,  for  those  who  only  travel 
^ ^ the  artificial  trails,  the  last  portion  of  this  quote  might  read,  “but  from  want  of 
wander.” 


It  snowed  last  night,  two  inches  of  heavy,  wet 
snow  that  fell  straight  down,  then  stopped.  As  I 
walk  up  through  an  immaculate  field  I notice 
that  the  late  morning  sky  and  the  snowy  land- 
scape are  exactly  the  same  silvery  tone.  The  only 
way  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two  is  a 
ragged  line  of  weeds  on  the  horizon.  It  is  late  in 
the  winter  rabbit  season  and  I killed  a bunny 
not  one  minute  after  I loaded  my  shotgun  and 
started  up  though  a weedy  hedgerow.  The  rabbit 
darted  to  my  left  and  it  was  a long  shot,  but  its  dark 
golden  fur  stood  out  in  fine  contrast.  It  tumbled  over  an 
embankment,  slid  down  though  a thick  patch  of  brambles  and  into  a 
seep.  I got  down  on  my  stomach,  facing  steeply  downhill  to  fetch  it.  The  retrieval  was 
painful  and  wet,  but  the  rabbit  was  big. 

Gestalt  psychology,  the  study  of  human  perception,  says  that  when  looking  at  a 
large,  empty  field,  such  as  a blank  piece  of  paper,  the  eye  will  eventually  rest  in  the 
bottom  left  quadrant  of  that  field.  This  is  exactly  where  I end  up  when  hunting  a big 
weedfield,  and  the  place  where  I bag  my  second  cottontail  of  the  day. 

The  temperature  is  dropping  rapidly  at  sunset  as  I’m  back  at  the  neat  white  farm- 
house. The  cloud  cover  has  moved  off,  and  both  sky  and  fields  glow  like  a dying  ember. 
The  farmer  is  not  home,  so  I skin  one  of  the  rabbits  and  weave  a loop  of  willow  through 
its  back  legs  and  hang  it  from  a hook  under  the  bell  post  where  the  cats  can’t  get  it  and 
where  he  can  see  it  when  he  pulls  in  next  to  the  porch.  It  will  make  a nice  meal  for  him 
and  his  wife. 


The  huge,  dark  woods  of  mature  pines  is  a serene  and  quiet  place  to  relax  and  some- 
times a good  place  to  break  up  fall  turkey  flocks.  I’m  on  my  way  through  to  hunt  grouse 
in  a woods  on  the  other  side.  It’s  a warm  autumn  afternoon  and  the  coolness  of  the  pine 
woods  is  a welcome  relief.  The  woodlot  is  almost  shut  of  light,  dark  boughs  of  every  tree 
interlocked  with  the  other,  footfalls  muffled  in  the  thick,  rust-colored  carpet  of  pine 
needles.  I can  walk  through  here  as  silently  as  the  resident  great-horned  owls  that  fly  on 
soundless  wings  from  this  woods. 

Beyond,  I see  a brilliant  light  glowing,  and  at  first  glance  it  appears  to  he  a fire.  But  as 
I near  the  source  I can  see  no  flicker  or  flame  or  wafting  smoke.  It  is  only  a big  sugar 
maple,  resplendent  in  its  fiery  autumn  foliage,  an  oasis  of  color  in  the 
dusky  woods.  The  fugitive  tree  has  somehow  prospered  among 
the  pines  and  will  glow  for  a while  until  leaf  drop  when  win- 
ter light  will  flood  the  spindly  branches  and  illuminate  the 
little  clearing  left  vacant  of  the  leafy  canopy. 

I sit  to  eat  a sandwich  and  look  at  the  incandescent 
tree  for  a while.  It  is  amazing  how  much  color  is  re- 
flected onto  the  surrounding  dark  trees  and  my  own 
person  from  this  single  tree  and  those  leaves  already 
on  the  ground.  Later,  in  the  studio,  I press  two  sugar 
maple  leaves  into  my  sketchbook.  I’ve  had  several  people 
tell  me  how  they  think  the  sugar  maple  leaf  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  maples,  and  I agree  wholeheartedly,  as  I’m  sure 
Canadians  do  each  time  they  look  at  their  handsome  flag. 
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Studies  of  human  behavior  show  that  when 
given  a choice  of  any  seat  in  a roomful  of 
empty  chairs  we  are  guided  hy  both  con- 
scious  reasoning  and  subconscious  direc- 
tives that  reflect  our  individual  social  and 
psychological  profiles.  Similar  personali- 
ties usually  sit  in  the  same  areas.  Today, 
this  happened  to  me  in  one  of  my  favorite 
squirrel  hunting  hollows. 

I followed  the  creek  too  far  up  into  the 
hollow  where  both  hillsides  pitched  in 
steeply.  Instead  of  backtracking  I decided  to  hike 
up  the  sidehill  and  take  a stand  on  the  first  flat.  It  was  a slippery  climb  and  I was  a hit 
tired  and  settled  in  nicely  against  a fallen  oak.  Soon  after  I watched  a 4-point  buck 
thread  its  way  down  the  opposite  hillside,  disappear  briefly  along  the  creek  and  pt)p 
back  up  directly  in  front  of  me.  He  walked  along  the  lip  of  the  flat,  then  looked  about 
and  bedded  down  not  20  yards  away.  We  were  both  facing  towards  the  creek,  the  woods 
was  extremely  quiet  and  I was  trying  not  to  nod  off.  When  I awoke  the  buck  was  gone, 
but  I thought  it  odd  that  in  this  vast  woods  both  deer  and  hunter  sat  in  the  same  row 
listening  to  the  dialogue  of  the  stream  that  lulled  them  both  to  sleep. 

Sometimes  I sit  in  the  apple  tree  with  my  how.  It  is  an  old  tree  with  limbs  broken  and 
scarred  by  black  bears  and  small  apples  scarred  and  blackened  hy  insects.  The  tree  stands 
with  several  others  as  part  of  an  informal  orchard,  the  only  part  of  the  hilltop  farm  that 
remains  along  with  some  spongy  old  boards  and  the  toppled  foundation  of  the  barn 
riddled  now  with  woodchuck  burrows.  The  woods  has  reclaimed  this  farm,  but  the  apple 
trees  continue  to  produce  apples  and  the  deer  still  come  to  eat  them.  I am  confident  that 
some  year  I will  kill  a deer  here,  or  better  yet,  see  the  hear  that  snaps  the  boughs  of  my 
tree  like  matchsticks.  But  I come  here  mostly  because  I like  old  farms  and  the  surround- 
ing woods,  and  I enjoy  thinking  of  the  simple  farm  life  and 
the  people  who  abandoned  it  so  long  ago.  From  my  perch  I 
like  to  think  that  I can  hear  the  voices  of  kids  in  an  elder 
patch  down  by  the  springhouse,  hut  know  that  it  is  only  the 
water  that  still  bubbles  and  percolates  there. 

Where  do  I want  to  go  today?  To  the  place  of  ancient 
hemlocks  where  I can  walk  a trail  older  even  than  the  trees 
and  imagine  Native  Americans  walking  up  through  the 
gorge,  steaming  and  purposeful  and  soundless  through  tow- 
ering laurel  and  spotlights  of  sun.  I want  to  go  to  the  Big 
Woods  where  meteors  flash  in  long  white  lines  down  through 
the  black  void  of  the  valley  and  black  bears  flash  through  long 
corridors  of  white  birch. 

This  land  is,  all  of  it,  extraordinary  and  uncommon  ground,  hal- 
lowed but  accessible.  Nature  does  not  exist  to  offer  instant  gratification  and 
almost  never  reveals  a complete  story.  Mostly,  we  are  given  partial  truths  or  mere  sug- 
gestion and  are  held  responsible  to  complete  the  equation  or  finish  the  sentence.  Those 
who  seek  answers  in  the  natural  world  will,  after  some  effort,  find  that  uncommon  ground 
where  observation  and  thought  and  emotion  coalesce,  and  there  — like  a fountain- 
head — springs  a virtual  immortality. 
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TEACHERS  got  to  learn  first-hand  and  hands-on  about 
the  Game  Commission's  black  bear  management 
program  during  the  workshops  last  year.  Many  teachers 
didn't  realize  that  cubs  are  born  in  the  winter.  They 
were  given  plenty  of  information  that  they  could  take 
back  to  their  classrooms. 
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A total  of  35  teachers 
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natural  history,  popul 
but  the  highlight  of  the 
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young  people  about  uf 
issues. 


TEACHERS  from  eight  different  school  districts,  right,  attended  the 
bear  workshops  last  winter  hosted  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Classroom,  as  well  as  time  spent  in  the  field  at  a bear  den  site, 
above,  provided  a once-in-a-lifetime  learning  experience  for  many 
of  the  teachers. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUPERVISOR  Tim  Marks,  above 
explains  the  procedure  of  extracting  a tooth  from  a bear 
The  tooth  is  used  for  aging  the  animal,  and  Tim  tells  hov 
the  tooth  will  be  cut  into  sections,  exposed  to  a chemica 
process,  then  examined  under  a microscope.  Concentrii 
rings  on  the  tooth  section  — similar  to  the  annual  rings  or 
a tree  — indicate  the  bear's  age. 
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Back  to  Basics 

Tioga  — Despite  1 7 years  as  a conser- 
vation officer,  picking  up  hundreds  of 
roadkilled  deer,  I’ve  never  had  a collision 
myself,  until  last  year.  On  the  last  day  of 
hear  season  a 4-point  buck  stepped  in  front 
of  my  state  vehicle.  To  make  matters  worse, 
this  was  my  second  accident  with  the  truck 
in  as  many  months.  I hope  the  agency 
doesn’t  send  me  back  to  driver  training 
school. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  6hire, 

Middlebury  Center 


Grooms  and  I went  to  remove  an  injured 
heaver  from  a basement  we  were  both  a 
little  skeptical  about  the  call  because  bea- 
vers are  not  all  that  common  here.  As  we 
drove  to  the  house  we  took  turns  guessing 
at  what  we  would  find.  Bill  guessed  a wood- 
chuck. I guessed  a muskrat.  When  we  ar- 
rived we  found  the  invader  was  an  Eastern 
mole.  We  asked  the  housewife  why  she 
thought  the  mole  was  a heaver?  “Because 
it  had  teeth,’’  she  replied. 

— WCO  Thomas  R (Orohol, 
Elizabethtown 


Hard  to  Swallow 

Chester  — While  checking  deer  at  a 
local  butcher  shop,  the  butcher  mentioned 
he  had  just  finished  processing  a farm- 
raised  whitetail  that  was  special  ordered  for 
a customer.  The  cost  was  $12.95  per  pound, 
and  the  hill  came  to  over  $600.  Chew  on 
that  while  you’re  enjoying  your  wild  veni- 
son. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Wagontown 

Times  are  Changing 

I was  checking  deer  hunters  in  the 
Davistown  area  of  Greene  County  when  a 
man  asked  me,  “what  is  making  that  strange 
sound  in  the  woods?”  After  listening,  I told 
him  they  were  ravens.  Uncommon  here 
not  too  many  years  ago,  I have  been  seeing 
them  more  often  the  past  several  years.  J ust 
another  sign  of  how  much  this  area  is 
changing  from  farm  and  pasture  land  to 
woodlands. 

— LMO  Richard  3.  Belding, 
Waynesburg 

Real  Sportsmen 

Blair  County  residents  Richard  and  Joe 
Snyder  had  filled  their  deer  tags,  so  on  New 
Year’s  day  they  decided  to  hunt  coyotes. 
Several  miles  from  their  home  they  discov- 
ered a doe  that  had  fallen  through  thin  ice 
on  a large  reservoir.  The  hunters  became 
rescuers,  and  spent  three  hours  using  rocks 
and  tree  limbs  to  break  a path  between  the 
deer  and  shore.  Going  into  the  icy  water 
themselves,  they  never  quit  until  the  deer 
was  finally  safe  on  solid  ground.  It  might 
be  hard  for  some  to  understand  why  two 
men  who  hunt  deer  one  day  would  risk 
their  lives  to  save  a deer  on  another,  but 
then  again,  some  people  don’t  understand 
what  being  a true  sportsman  really  means. 

— Commissioner  5am  Dunkle, 
Duncansyille 
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Just  a Reminder 

Berks  — W ith  the  fall  and  winter  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  seasons  behind  us,  now  is 
the  time  to  sign  up  youngsters  for  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Ed  course  for  the  spring.  It’s  also  a 
great  time  to  introduce  kids  to  shooting 
and  the  outdoors. 

— WCO  Robert  L.  Prall, 

West  Lawn 

Younger  than  You  Look 

Washington  — 1 met  with  a Cub 
Scout  group  to  talk  about  my  job  and 
explain  my  role  in  apprehending  game  law 
violators.  One  youngster  promised  me  that 
when  he  grew  up  he  was  never  going  to  do 
anything  illegal.  After  1 told  the  Scouts 
that  I’ll  look  foiw'ard  to  seeing  them  in  the 
field  as  hunters  someday,  the  same  young 
man  said,  “By  the  time  I’m  old  enough  to 
hunt  you’ll  probably  be  dead.”  I know  my 
job  can  be  stressful,  but  I never  realized 
how  much  it  showed. 

— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell, 
Richeyville 


Biological  Clock  Off 

Erie  — Each  winter  the  so-called  “mi- 
gratory birds”  fly  south  to  warmer  climates. 
During  the  first  week  in  December  I saw  a 
flock  of  wood  ducks,  and  later  in  the  month 
I flushed  a hen  woodie  and  a blue  heron 
from  a beaver  pond  right  after  we  had 
received  36  inches  of  snow. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McRean 


Thumbin’ 

Eood  and  Cover  Corps  worker  Simon 
Troyer’s  wife,  Denise,  was  driving  to  wotk 
on  the  first  morning  of  doe  season  when  she 
noticed  a deer  trotting  on  a bank  alongside 
her  pickup.  Denise  slowed  down,  thinking 
the  deer  might  cross  in  front  of  the  vehicle, 
hut  was  surprised  when  the  doe  jumped 
into  the  bed  of  the  truck.  A short  distance 
down  the  road  the  deer  jumped  out  and  ran 
into  a woodlot. 

— LMO  Clay  Van Duskirr, 

Millerstown 


Thanks 

Huntingdon  — The  Raystown  Chap- 
ter of  Ducks  Unlimited  raised  over  $ 1 0,000 
last  year  for  wetland  improvements.  Pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  D.U.,  National 
Wild  Turkey  Eederation,  Pheasants  Eot- 
ever  and  others  are  important,  especially  in 
times  of  agency  budget  cutbacks. 

— WCO  Phil  Lurish,  Alexandria 

Smart  Enough 

Montgomery  — I often  hear  comments 
about  out  pheasant  stocking  program  like, 
“you  don’t  stock  enough  birds”,  “the  stocked 
birds  are  stupid,”  or  “all  the  pheasants  are 
eaten  by  predators  before  the  season.”  On 
the  last  day  of  buck  season  I saw  font 
roosters  in  one  field  at  Evansburg  State 
Patk.  These  w'ere  stocked  bitds  that  had 
been  heavily  hunted. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Fredericr 
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Quick  Learner 

Delaware  — During  a break  at  a HTE 
course  a woman  approached  me  to  ask 
some  questions  about  hunting.  Prior  to 
attending  the  class  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  guns  or  hunting.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
1 had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  her  on 
a perfect  score.  On  the  first  Saturday  of 
buck  season  1 had  the  pleasure  of  checking 
her  nice  h-pointer. 

— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  A5ton 

Adaptable 

Dauphin  — Recently,  and  on  two  con- 
secutive  evenings,  1 noticed  a coyote  hunt- 
ing in  the  medial  strip  between  the  lanes  of 
Interstate  81.  How  this  animal  could 
traverse  this  exceptionally  busy  roadway 
just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Harrisburg 
hirther  demonstrates  the  survival  ability  of 
this  cunning  mammal. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Grantville 


Bird  Battle 

Bucks  — I was  watching  a flock  of  geese 
in  a field  when  I noticed  there  were  turkeys 
mixed  in  with  them.  I soon  realized  that  I 
was  witnessing  a dispute  over  feeding  rights. 
The  gobblers  were  rushing  into  the  flock  of 
geese,  flapping  and  pecking  their  way 
through  the  flock.  Some  equally  aggressive 
geese  did  reciprocate,  but  finally  yielded 
the  field  to  the  larger  turkeys. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 
Fountainville 


Christmas  Shopping? 

Northampton  — ’Twas  two  nights  be- 
fore Christmas  and  all  through  Whitehall, 
not  a creature  was  stirring  . . . except  a 
300-pound  black  bear  that  managed  to  find 
its  way  onto  Lehigh  Valley  Mall  property. 
Deputy  Lou  Rabenold  and  I met  Lehigh 
County  deputies  Archie  Hartzell  and  Jim 
Heiser,  along  with  State  Police  and 
Whitehall  Police  officers  who  asked  Archie, 
“What  in  the  heck  is  a bear  doing  in  this 
area !"  W ithout  hesitation  Archie  answered, 
“Just  looking  for  the  ‘hear’  necessities.” 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 

Full  Schedule 

Northumberland  — I met  a couple  of 
golfers  during  the  antlerless  deer  season 
who  were  clad  in  fluorescent  orange.  They 
had  hunted  during  the  morning  across  from 
the  golf  course,  decided  to  get  in  a round  of 
golf  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  were  plan- 
ning to  go  back  across  the  road  to  hunt. 
Talk  about  planning  your  day. 

— WCO  James  M.  Kazakavage, 

Mount  Carmel 

Short,  but  Casts  a Big  Shadow 

Butler  — Deputy  George  Wagle  waited 
for  a deer  hunter  to  return  to  his  vehicle 
after  closing  hours  to  do  a routine  license 
check  while  deputies  Jeff  “Shorty”  Crane 
and  Dan  Eshenbaugh  went  into  the  woods 
to  locate  the  hunter  on  stand,  thinking  he 
might  he  hunting  after  hours.  Now,  Deputy 
Eshenbaugh  is  6-6  and  Deputy  Crane  is  5- 
8.  When  the  hunter  came  out  Deputy  W agle 
asked  if  he  had  seen  anyone  else  in  the 
woods,  hoping  the  man  would  say  that  he 
saw  two  other  deputies,  and  that  they  were 
on  their  way  out.  The  hunter  said  he  no- 
ticed a large  man  walking  with  his  little 
boy,  and  that,  strangely,  they  were  both 
dressed  alike  in  green  clothes.  Don’t  worry, 
Jeff,  you’re  all  right  with  us. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson, 

Saxonburg 
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Bedford  — I received  many  calls  about 
roadhunters  on  a township  road  here  last 
deer  season  from  one  individual,  so  my 
deputies  and  1 set  up  a deer  decoy  at  the 
location.  We  apprehended  several  people 
shooting  at  the  decoy,  hut  were  surprised 
that  the  very  first  offender  was  none  other 
than  the  man  who  had  been  calling  to 
report  the  roadhunting  activity. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 

New  Enterprise 

Counted  “Chickens”  Before  Hatched 

Lehigh  — The  night  before  turkey  sea- 
son opened  1 ran  into  an  excited  hunter. 
He  was  bragging  about  a flock  of  turkeys  he 
roosted,  and  was  sure  he  would  tag  one  the 
next  morning.  1 ran  into  the  hunter  on  the 
opener,  and  he  wasn’t  quite  so  happy.  He 
told  me  how  his  roosted  turkeys  turned  out 
to  be  a flock  of  turkey  vultures. 

— WCO  Michael  A.  Beahm, 

Fogelsville 

Disturbing  Population  Gauge 

Lycoming  — I’ve  noticed  over  the 
years  that  the  number  of  deer  poaching 
incidents  is  directly  related  to  the  popula- 
tion of  deer.  I had  twice  the  number  of  cases 
last  year  than  I did  the  previous  year.  Sadly, 
it’s  a testament  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
good  population  and  harvest  this  past  sea- 
son, even  though  there  are  those  who 
choose  not  to  follow  the  rules. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 


Spoiled  Little  “Dear” 

Clarion  — Last  December  1 was  called 
upon  to  remove  a disorderly  young  lady 
from  Union  High  School  in  Rimersburg. 
She  had  made  an  unauthorized  entry  after 
school  hours,  broke  two  windows  and  re- 
fused to  leave  the  building.  Normally,  ex- 
pulsions are  handled  hy  school  administra- 
tors, hut  1 was  available  and  had  some 
experience  in  these  matters.  To  look  at  this 
petite  youngster  with  her  hig  brown  eyes, 
light  brown  hair  and  delicate  features,  one 
would  never  guess  what  a violent  struggle 
ensued.  She  repeatedly  tried  to  kick  me  but 
1 managed  to  get  her  outside,  and  the  little 
doe  sprinted  into  the  woods. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 

That’ll  Teach  Him 

Montour  — A hunter  told  me  she  had 
received  permission  to  build  a treestand 
and  hunt  on  a neighbor’s  property.  She 
hauled  in  the  lumber  and  with  the  help  of 
her  son  built  the  stand,  hut  on  the  first  day 
of  buck  season  the  stand  was  occupied  by 
another  hunter.  After  explaining  the  situ- 
ation the  man  refused  to  leave,  so  she  left 
but  soon  returned  with  a picnic  lunch  and 
a radio.  She  sat  near  the  base  of  the  tree 
enjoying  her  lunch  and  singing  along  with 
the  radio.  The  hunter  soon  left  saying  she 
was  rude. 

— WCO  Peter  F.  Airen,  Watsontown 

Fountain  of  Youth 

Perry  — Many  deer  hunters  1 checked 
last  season  were  senior  citizens  hunting 
alone.  Several  commented  that  their  hunt- 
ing buddies  had  given  up  the  sport,  or  had 
passed  on.  Many  youngsters  would  love  to 
hunt,  but  don’t  have  anyone  to  take  them. 
How  about  you  “grandpas”  adopting  a young 
person  for  the  next  hunting  season?  You’ll 
instill  some  good  values  in  a young  person, 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  enthusiasm  will 
rub  off,  making  you  feel  like  a kid  again. 
— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 
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Matter  of  Inches 

Fulton  — On  the  first  day  of  buck  sea- 
son  we  set  up  a road  check  about  50  yards 
from  the  Maryland  border.  We  caught  sev- 
eral  nonresidents  with  deer  and  illegally 
purchased  resident  licenses.  When  in- 
formed  of  the  fine  and  that  they  would 
have  to  he  detained  until  the  fine  was  paid, 
they  would  look  longingly  towards  the  state 
border  before  digging  deep. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg 


Just  when  1 thought  1 had  seen  every- 
thing, on  the  first  Saturday  of  buck  season 
I saw  a horse  in  a fenced  pasture  wearing  a 
blaze  orange  hunting  coverall  that  some- 
one had  unzipped  and  slipped  over  its  neck. 
The  horse  didn’t  seem  to  mind  a hit. 

— LMO  Jame6  Deniker, 

Sandy  Lake 

It’s  a Jungle  Out  There 

Jefferson  — 1 was  checking  a deer 
hunter  who  had  recently  obtained  his  U.S. 
citizenship,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
missed  a buck  in  the  jungle.  It  seems  the 
only  English  word  this  man  knew  for  woods 
orforest  was  jungle.  Now,  I’ve  heard  a lot  of 
hunting  stories  but  this  was  the  first  one  I 
ever  heard  that  took  place  in  the  jungles  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  just  when  you  thought 
you’ve  heard  them  all. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Srookville 


Get  All  Kinds 

Bradford  — One  day  last  fall  the  re- 
gion office  received  calls  about  a cougar,  a 
rabid  raccoon,  a fox  in  a bathroom,  a cin- 
namon hear  swimming  in  a pond,  a flying 
squirrel  and  an  injured  hawk.  But  perhaps 
the  “strangest”  call  was  a message  for  WCO 
Steve  Gehringer  to  pick  up  the  furniture  he 
had  ordered. 

— WCO  William  A.  Rower,  Troy 


3ad  Hair  Day 

I was  working  law  enforcement  patrol 
on  the  windy  bear  season  opener  when  a 
hunter  pointed  at  the  pepper  spray  on  my 
belt  and  asked,  “Do  you  carry  hair  spray, 
too?” 

— Valerie  R.  Kazakavage,  Chief, 
License  Division,  Harrisburg 


Roast  Duck,  Delivered 

Wyoming  — Deputy  Joe  Shivock  was 
cleaning  out  his  wood  burning  stove  when 
he  discovered  a dead  hooded  merganser 
inside.  After  plunging  20  feet  down  his 
chimney,  the  duck  had  to  travel  across  10 
feet  of  horizontal  stovepipe  before  plop- 
ping into  the  stove’s  heat  chamber.  W e can 
only  guess  the  duck  landed  on  the  chimney’s 
edge,  lost  its  balance  and  fell  in.  Imagine 
the  odds. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 

Rare  Occurrence 

Mercer  — On  the  second  Monday  of 
buck  season  Robert  Yeaney  got  a deer  in 
Sandy  Creek  Township.  It  had  a 5-inch  “Y” 
still  in  velvet  on  the  left  side,  and  just  a 
button  on  the  right.  As  he  prepared  to 
field-dress  the  deer,  he  got  another  sur- 
prise. The  deer  was  a doe,  a mature  female. 
Mr.  Yeaney  indicated  that  he  was  going  to 
donate  the  meat,  but  that  he  planned  on 
having  the  unusual  trophy  mounted. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 
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Conservation  News 


Major  changes  proposed 
for  seasons  and  bag  limits 


AT  ITS  JANUARY  meeting,  the 
Game  Commission  proposed 
major  changes  in  the  small  game,  deer 
and  spring  gobbler  seasons.  If  adopted 
by  the  board  in  April,  these  proposals 
will  redefine  the  state’s  traditional 
hunting  season  schedule  and  increase 
hunter  opportunity. 

The  most  significant  change  is  a 
proposal  to  allow  junior  license 
holders  (12-  to  Ih-year-olds),  with 
antlerless  deer  licenses,  to  harvest 
antlerless  deer  during  the  two-week 
buck  season.  Advanced  to  give  young 
hunters  increased  opportunities  to 
take  a deer,  the  proposal  is  envisioned 
as  a tool  that  will  ultimately  encour- 
age more  youngsters  to  make  hunting 
a lifelong  hobby. 

“This  proposal  will  expose  young 
hunters  to  greater  opportunity  and  no 
doubt  lead  to  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  the  success  among  junior 
hunters,”  noted  Donald  C.  Madl.  “It’s 
a new  twist,  one  that  we’re  sure  will 
be  an  eye-opener,  given  the  agency’s 
conservative  posture  in  making 
changes  to  buck  season.  But  we  believe 
it  will  help  Pennsylvania  build  its 
youth  hunter  corps.” 

In  recent  years,  junior  licenses  sales 
have  run  around  100,000.  In  1976,  a 
record  168,546  junior  licenses  were 
sold.  Just  10  years  later  — and  due  at 
least  partly  to  demographics  — sales 
had  dropped  to  131,099.  In  1996,  jun- 
ior license  sales  totaled  100,851. 


Under  the  proposal,  junior  hunt- 
ers would  be  permitted  to  shoot  both 
a buck  and  an  antlerless  deer  the  same 
day;  all  other  hunters  are  limited  to 
one  deer  per  day  (except  in  special 
regulations  areas  and  on  designated 
deer  damage  areas). 

The  commissioners  also  directed 
agency  staff  to  reinstate  regulatory  lan- 
guage that  would  again  allow  hunters 
to  buy  unsold  antlerless  deer  licenses, 
and  would  require  county  treasurers  to 
sell  unsold  antlerless  licenses  over-the- 
counter  after  a yet-to-be-determined 
date  in  late  November. 

Last  year,  through  Commission  ac- 
tion, hunters  were  allowed  to  purchase 
only  one  antlerless  (or  surplus)  license, 
except  in  the  six  special  regulation 
counties,  where  license  sales  are  un- 
limited. 

The  move,  however,  left  thousands 
of  unsold  antlerless  licenses,  particu- 
larly in  York,  Washington,  Greene  and 
Adams  counties.  All  hunters,  not  just 
muzzleloader  hunters  like  in  1997,  will 
be  allowed  to  purchase  unsold 
antlerless  licenses. 

After  much  discussion  and  debate, 
the  Commission  proposed  a two-bird 
bag  limit  for  the  1999  spring  gobbler 
season.  Biologists  reported  that  in- 
creasing the  bag  limit  from  one  to  two 
gobblers  is  not  expected  to  affect  wild 
turkey  reproduction,  that  increasing 
the  bag  limit  is  more  a social  issue  than 
a biological  one.  Many  states  currently 
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offer  two'gobbler  limits  in  their  spring 
seasons. 

“The  primary  value  of  a two-gob- 
bier  limit  is  tbe  potential  to  increase 
wild  turkey  hunting  recreation,”  re- 
ported biologist  Bill  Drake.  “However, 
the  change  could  lead  to  a decline  in 
hunting  quality  caused  by  a popula- 
tion with  fewer  adult  gobblers,  in- 
creased hunter  pressure,  and  a poten- 
tial for  additional  turkey  hunting-re- 
lated accidents.  We  do  not  expect  a 
decline  in  wild  turkey  reproduction.” 

Commissioners  also  proposed  sig- 
nificant changes  to  small  game  seasons 
— moves  that  may  impact  archers  and 
furtakers.  Under  the  proposal,  the  sea- 
son for  rabbits,  ring-necked  pheasants 
and  bobwhite  quail,  which  tradition- 
ally have  started  the  last  Saturday  in 
October  or  first  Saturday  in  Novem- 
ber, would  begin  with  the  opening  of 
squirrel  and  ruffed  grouse  season,  Oct. 
17,  and  conclude  Nov.  28.  A late  squir- 
rel and  rabbit  season,  running  from 
Dec.  26  to  Feb.  27,  was  also  proposed. 

These  proposed  changes  would 
have  furbearer  trapping  and  hunting 
seasons  beginning  on  the  same  date  as 
small  game  seasons  and  would  require 
howhunters  to  wear  fluorescent  orange 
clothing  the  last  four  weeks  of  archery 
deer  season. 

Rifle/Shotgun  Committee  to  Con- 
tinue Work 

After  receiving  a report  and  recom- 
mendation about  expanding  special 
regulations  areas  and  drafting  relative 
firearms  restrictions,  the  Commission 
directed  the  committee  to  further  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  developing 
firearms  restrictions  tor  areas  in  south- 
ern tier  counties,  particularly  in  the 
southeast  and  southwest.  Commis- 
sioners praised  the  committee  for  its 
work,  and  noted  the  task  was  impor- 
tant. But  board  consensus  was  that  the 
committee  still  has  work  to  do.  Testi- 
mony received  during  three  days  of 


meetings  raised  several  issues  the  com- 
mittee will  focus  its  attention  on.  In 
addition,  public  comment  will  be  ac- 
tively sought. 

The  committee  recommended  ban- 
ning the  use  of  centerfire  rifles  for  deer 
hunting  in  areas  described  as  proposed 
Deer  Management  Units  7 (Allegh- 
eny and  Beaver  counties,  portions  of 
Butler,  Lawrence,  Washington  and 
Westmoreland)  and  17  (Lancaster 
County,  portions  of  Adams,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Dau- 
phin, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton  and  York)  for  the  1999 
deer  seasons. 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Michael  Schmit,  who  chaired  the 
committee,  said,  “While  there’s  sup- 
port for  expanding  special  regulations 
areas,  it’s  obviously  not  something 
everyone  is  in  favor  of.  Testimony  and 
letters  we’ve  received  in  recent  days 
are  indicative  of  that.  Still,  the  agency 
must  take  a hard  look  at  whether  it’s 
time  for  firearm  restrictions  in  areas 
where  populations  continue  to  in- 
crease. Looking  the  other  way  would 
simply  be  irresponsible.” 

Commission  Requests  Reports 

Commissioners  directed  agency 
staff  to  research  and  prepare  reports 
on:  1.)  Laws  governing  hunting  over 
bait.  2.)  Can  daily  shooting  hours  be 
extended  to  one-half  hour  after  sun- 
set? 3.)  Should  the  safety  zone  for  ar- 
chers he  reduced  to  50  yards  statewide? 
Miller  Elected  Commission  President 

George  Miller,  Brockway,  was 
elected  to  serve  his  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Commission.  A re- 
tired school  teacher  of  35  years,  he  has 
served  as  a commissioner  since  1989. 
Vernon  Shaffer,  Reading,  was  elected 
vice  president  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Spock, 
Shamokin,  secretary.  Six  commission- 
ers currently  are  seated  on  the  eight- 
member  hoard.  Vacancies  exist  for 
commissioner  posts  in  the  state’s 
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northwestern  counties  and  the 
Poconos. 

Snares  For  Beaver  Trappers 

The  commissioners  directed  staff  to 
develop  regulations  paving  the  way  for 
trappers  to  use  snares  in  the  proposed 
1998-99  heaver  season.  The  proposal 
will  permit  trappers  to  use  snares  only 
as  underwater  sets.  The  draft  regula- 
tion will  include  language  limiting  a 
snare’s  circumference  to  ensure  river 
otters  can  escape  snares  they  spring. 
In  a related  matter,  proposed  beaver 


hag  limits  were  increased  from  20  to 
40  in  Crawford,  Erie,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter, Tioga  and  Warren  counties. 
Agency  Review/Evaluation 

The  Commission  directed  staff  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  have  an  outside 
organization  evaluate  PGC  programs 
and  operations.  The  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service’s  Management  Assistance 
Team  will  work  with  the  agency  to 
develop  an  evaluation  process  so  that 
a contractor  might  he  selected  this 
spring. 


In  other  action,  the  Commission: 

• Approved  a “Strategic  Plan  for  Managing  Pennsylvania’s  Wildlife  Resources, 

1998-2003.” 

•Announced  the  elk  survey  scheduled  for  the  week  of  January  1 1 had  been 
canceled  for  lack  of  snow  cover. 

•Tabled  a biodiversity  vision  statement  developed  by  the  state’s  Natural  Re- 
source Work  Group. 

•Agreed  to  use  up  to  $98,500  of  “Key  93”  monies  to  repave  roads  used  for 
public  access  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

•Proposed  rule-making  to  increase  the  daily  bag  limit  of  Canada  geese  from 
one  to  two  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  during  the 
resident  goose  season  (September),  in  those  years  when  the  USFWS  closes 
the  regular  fall  Canada  goose  season. 

• Announced  the  spring  commission  meeting  will  he  in  the  Reading  area,  April 

20-21. 

•Directed  staff  to  write  the  director  of  the  USFWS  formally  requesting  the 
regular  Canada  goose  season  be  reinstated  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  to 
reduce  goose  populations  and  the  damage  they  cause. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  an- 
swers to  your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are 
manned  around  the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours  a 
day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 

TIP  Hotline:  l-888-PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Proposed  1998-99  seasons  and  bags* 


Hunting  Seasons 

Squirrels,  Red,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Special  season  for  eligible 
junior  hunters,  with  or  without  required  license  - Oct.  10  & 12;  Early 
Season  - Oct.  17  - Nov.  28;  Late  Season  - Dec.  26  - Feb.  27,  1999 
(6  daily,  12  in  possession  limit  after  first  day). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  17  - Nov.  28  and  Dec.  26  - Jan.  23,  1999  (2  daily, 
4 in  possession). 

Rabbit  (Cottontail):  Oct.  17  - Nov.  28  and  Dec.  26  - Feb.  27,  1999  (4  daily, 
8 in  possession). 

Pheasant:  Male  Only  - Oct.  17  - Nov.  28;  Male  &.  female  in  designated  area 
-Oct.  17  -Nov.  28  and  Dec.  26-]an.  23,  1999  (2  daily,  4 in  possession). 

Bobwhite  Quail  (Closed  in  13  counties):  Oct.  17  - Nov.  28  (4  daily,  8 in 
possession). 

Varying  Flares:  Dec.  26  - Jan.  2,  1999  (2  daily,  4 in  possession). 

Crows:  July  3 - Nov.  29  and  Dec.  26  - March,  28,  1999,  hunting  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Wild  Turkey  (male  or  female):  Management  Areas  lA,  IB  & 7B  - Oct. 
3 1 - Nov.  7;  Areas  2,  6,  7A  & 8 - Oct.  31  - Nov.  14;  Areas  3,  4 & 5 - 
Oct.  31  - Nov.  21;  Area  9A  - Closed  to  fall  hunting;  and  Area  9B  - 
Nov.  2 - Nov.  6 ( 1 bird  limit,  either  sex). 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds  only):  May  1 - 29,  1999  ( 1 daily,  2 bird  season 
limit). 

Black  Bear:  Nov.  23  - 25. 

Deer,  Archery:  Oct.  3 - Nov.  14  and  Dec.  26  - Jan.  9,  1999. 

Antlered  Deer  (statewide):  Nov.  30  - Dec.  12. 

Antlerless  Deer  (statewide):  Dec.  14-  16. 

Antlerless  Deer  (statewide,  junior  license  holders  only):  Nov.  30  - Dec.  12. 

Deer,  Flintlock:  Dec.  26 -Jan.  9,  1999. 

Raccoon  and  Foxes:  Oct.  17  - Feb.  27,  1999,  unlimited. 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk  and  Weasel:  No  closed  season,  unlimited. 

Trapping  Seasons 

Mink  & Muskrat:  Nov.  21  - Jan.  10,  1999,  unlimited. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunk,  Weasel:  Oct.  17  - Feb.  27,  1999, 
unlimited. 

Beaver:  Dec.  26  - March  15,  1999  (Limits  vary  depending  on  Furbearer  Man- 
agement Zone). 


‘These  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  proposed.  The  Commission  will 
take  final  action  on  these  and  other  proposals  at  its  April  meeting, 
scheduled  for  April  20-21,  in  the  Reading  area. 
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Four  major  cases  solved 


FOUR  MAJOR  cases  transpired  this 
past  winter.  In  January,  a Warwick, 
NY,  woman  pleaded  guilty  to  seven 
charges  of  illegal  trafficking  in  hear 
gallbladders  and  hear  paws.  Young 
Sook  Hazen,  51,  owner  of  a conve- 
nience store  in  Matamoras,  agreed  to 
settle  the  charges  through  Held 
acknowledgements  of  guilt  after  wild- 
life conservation  officers  conducted  a 
consent  search  warrant  at  her  place  of 
business. 

The  search  produced  eight  hear 
gallbladders  and  four  hear  paws.  The 
charges  were  settled  by  Pike  County 
WCO  Robert  W.  Johnson  after  Hazen 
paid  fines  totaling  $5,600. 

The  search  culminated  an  investi- 
gation initiated  by  information  pro- 
vided to  a U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Ser- 
vice agent  last  May,  when  a citizen  in 
the  parking  lot  of  the  convenience 
store  witnessed  what  seemed  to  be  an 
illegal  transaction  involving  a black 
bear. 

Bear  gallbladders  are  highly  prized 
for  use  in  medicines  and  other  potions 
on  the  Asian  market.  The  illegal,  com- 
mercial trade  in  hear  parts  has  been 
documented  by  wildlife  conservation 
agencies  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
including  New  England,  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  region  and  the  West 
Coast. 

Under  Pennsylvania  law,  it  is  ille- 
gal to  buy,  sell  or  otherwise  traffic  for 
profit  in  wildlife  parts.  Proactive  en- 
forcement of  this  portion  of  the  Game 
and  Wildlife  Code  has  played  a major 
role  in  protecting  the  state’s  black  bear 
population. 

WCO  Johnson  was  assisted  by 
WCOs  Robert  Buss,  Dirk 
Remensnyder  and  Randy  Shoup; 
Deputy  WCO  Doug  Lutz;  the  PGC’s 


Northeast  Region  Office,  Dallas;  the 
Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement,  Harris- 
burg, and  Chief  Tom  Mitchell  ot  the 
Westfall  Township  Police  Department. 

The  investigation  continues  with 
charges  involving  other  individuals 
besides  Hazen  possible. 

In  a second  case,  in  Monroe 
County,  WCO  Remensnyder  filed  13 
charges  for  the  illegal  purchase  of  wild- 
life (venison)  against  Tina  M.  Parnes 
of  Kunkletown.  The  citations  were 
filed  with  District  Justice  JoLana 
Krawitz  of  Saylorshurg.  It  found  guilty 
on  all  counts,  Parnes  could  he  lined 
$6,500. 

The  investigation  began  in  Octo- 
ber, 1997,  when  Parnes  is  alleged  to 
have  purchased  venison  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions  tor  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing the  meat  to  several  hig  cats  kept 
in  cages  on  her  property.  Animals  in 
captivity  at  that  time  included  Sibe- 
rian tigers,  black  leopards,  lions  and 
cougars.  Charges  document  that 
Parnes  purchased  parts  of  1 3 deer  for 
$306. 

A third  case  involved  William  J. 
Kielty,  111,  who  operates  a part-time 
deer  processing  business  from  his 
Evans  City  home.  He  pled  guilty  to 
10  charges  of  unlawful  possession  of 
game  or  wildlife.  Kielty,  50,  was  found 
to  he  in  possession  of  approximately 
1 ,280  pounds  of  venison  sausage  and 
45  salted  deer  hides,  when  he  con- 
sented to  a search  ot  his  property  on 
November  22,  more  than  a week  be- 
fore Pennsylvania’s  antlered  deer  sea- 
son opened. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out 
by  Butler  County  WCO  Kevin  W. 
Thompson  and  five  of  his  deputies. 
Thompson  said  that  Kielty  was  pro- 
cessing venison  obtained  from  deer 
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killed  on  highways  in  the  area.  The 
10  charges  carry  fines  totaling  $5,000 
and  were  settled  through  field 
acknowledgements  of  guilt. 

Finally,  in  a fourth  case,  Ronald  S. 
Miller,  26,  of  Newville  was  charged 
with  the  killing  of  a hlack  hear  out  of 
season,  following  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred December  15,  in  Colonel  Den- 
ning State  Park,  Cumherland  County. 

Miller  claimed  he  shot  the  250- 
pound  male  hlack  hear  in  self  defense 
while  hunting  on  the  first  day  of  the 


antlerless  deer  season.  Following  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  incident,  however, 
WCO  Richard  Karper  said  the  evi- 
dence pointed  to  a deliberate  act  of 
willfully  killing  out  of  season. 

Also  charged  were  Ronald  C. 
Miller,  56,  and  Tracy  L.  Burkholder, 
33,  both  of  Newville.  They  were 
charged  with  aiding  or  assisting  to 
transport  a hear  unlawfully  taken. 
Each  charge  carries  a penalty  of  $800 
and  possible  forfeiture  of  hunting 
privileges. 


Wild  Action  Grants  receives  $2,800 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  recently  awarded 
$2,800  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
Wild  Action  Grant  program. 

POWA  is  among  several  organiza- 
tions that  donate  money  to  the  Wild 
Action  Grant  program.These  funds,  in 
turn,  are  awarded  to  schools  and  other 
youth  groups  as  grants  for  local 
projects  designed  to  benefit  wildlife, 
people  and  the  environment. 

Over  the  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  has 
awarded  more  than  $100,000  in  grants 
for  wildlife  education  programs. 
Money  for  the  grants  is  taised  through 
auctions  of  sporting  equipment,  wild- 
life art,  and  hunting  and  fishing  trips 
at  the  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoors 


SAL  PITERA,  POWA  Education  Commiti 
Chairman  presents  check  to  PCC  Execut 
Director  Don  Madl. 


Show,  in  Harrisburg,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Outdoor  Expo  in  Allentown.  'I 


Woodcock  research  program  may  be 
back  on  line 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  and 
Executive  Director  Don  Madl  have 
granted  tentative  approval  for  a two- 
year  research  study  to  determine  the 
effects  of  hunting  on  woodcock  sur- 
vival, providing  funding  can  be  ob- 
tained from  sources  outside  the  agency, 
or  an  appropriate  hunting  license  in- 


crease is  realized.  Without  one  or  the 
other  developments  taking  place,  the 
study  will  remain  on  hold. 

The  study  had  originally  been 
scheduled  to  begin  this  past  August, 
but  was  postponed  due  to  Game  Gom- 
mission  budget  concerns  and  resulting 
spending  cuts.  The  agency  has  been 
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forced  to  review  all  financial  commit- 
ments due  to  a failure  to  obtain  criti- 
cal increases  through  increased  license 
revenues. 

This  study  is  part  of  a cooperative 
effort  with  the  USFWS,  Biological  Re- 
search Division  of  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  (USGS)  and  the  states 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. 

The  study  has  been  reduced  in 
length  from  three  years  to  two.  Con- 
centrated efforts  are  underway  to  find 
partners  to  fund  the  reduced  two-year 
project.  Already,  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society  and  the  USFWS  have  pledged 
support  to  implement  this  important 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  additional  part- 


nerships will  join  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  fully  fund  the  study,  now 
scheduled  to  begin  in  August  ot  1998. 

While  loss  of  habitat  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  major  cause  of  the 
woodcock’s  declining  numbers,  the 
role  of  hunting  is  unclear.  This  year 
the  USFWS  further  restricted  the  take 
of  woodcock  by  reducing  season  length 
and  bag  limits.  However,  it  remains 
uncertain  whether  or  not  this  action 
will  have  any  effect  on  woodcock 
populations. 

Results  from  this  cooperative  study 
will  provide  much  needed  information 
that  may  preclude  unnecessary  reduc- 
tion of  the  opportunity  to  hunt  wood- 
cock in  the  future. 


Brian  K.  Foster 


STEPHEN  L.  MOHR,  of 
Bainbridge  was  sworn  in 
as  a new  commissioner 
just  days  prior  to  the 
january  Commission 
meeting,  judge  William 
C.  Reuter  conducted  the 
ceremony,  while  Steve's 
wife  Mary  Ann  and 
Senator  Noah  Wenger 
look  on. 


Came  Commission  represent- 
atives attending  the  ceremony 
are  front  row,  left  to  right. 
Commissioner  Vernon  Shaffer, 
Commissioner  Mohr,  and 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Spock. 
Back  row.  Southeast  Region 
Director  Barry  Moore,  South- 
central  Region  Director  Willis 
Sneath,  Commissioner  Samuel 
Dunkle,  Executive  Director  Don 
MadI,  and  Deputy  Executive 
Director  Michael  Schmit. 


Brian  K.  Foster 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free 
numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg 
number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


1997  Waterfowl  Banding  Report 

ANNUAL  PRE-SEASON  waterfowl  banding  concluded  September  15.  This 
year  in  Pennsylvania,  5,108  ducks  were  banded,  including  3,533  mallards,  1,365 
wood  ducks,  128  black  ducks,  14  mallard  / black  duck  hybrids  and  68  individu- 
als of  other  species.  All  of  the  handing  quotas  for  mallards  and  wood  ducks 
were  met.  Wood  duck  bandings  reached  a record  high  this  season.  Total  black 
duck  bandings  were  above  our  quota  of  100,  but  fell  short  of  our  quota  for  50 
adults.  Low  water  levels  due  to  a dry  summer  may  have  concentrated  ducks 
into  the  larger  water  bodies  where  trapping  efforts  were  centered,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  suhstantial  banding  success  this  year.  Total  bandings  were 
36  percent  higher  than  last  year  when  trapping  conditions  were  below  average, 
and  12  percent  higher  than  1995.  Overall  duck  production  appeared  good,  as 
indicated  by  numbers  of  immatures  handed.  — Mary  Jo  Casalena 

Rabies  Update 

AS  OP  MID  AUGUST,  310  confirmed  rabies  cases  were  recorded  by  the  PA 
Department  of  Health  for  the  1997  calendar  year.  Raccoons  were  the  most 
common  species  infected  with  the  virus,  accounting  for  63  percent  of  the  re- 
ported cases.  Skunks  ( 15  percent),  foxes  (6  percent),  groundhogs  (2  percent), 
bats  (2  percent),  and  bobcats  (less  than  1 percent)  were  also  infected  with  the 
virus.  House  cats  ranked  third,  representing  8 percent  of  all  rabies  cases  re- 
ported. Rabies  in  other  pets  and  livestock,  such  as  cows  (2  percent),  dogs  (1 
percent),  horses  (less  than  1 percent),  and  goats,  (less  than  1 percent)  was 
infrequent. 

The  estimated  raccoon  harvest  incteased  from  120,462  animals  in  the  1995- 
96  season  to  214,958  in  1996-97.  Despite  this  harvest  increase,  the  number  of 
confirmed  rabies  cases  thus  far  in  1997  is  slightly  greater  than  1996  totals  for 
the  same  period.  Reported  rabies  cases  have  tripled  in  the  northwestern  coun- 
ties but  remained  the  same  in  other  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  majority  of 
confirmed  cases  occurred  in  the  southcentral  (28  percent),  southwest  (21  per- 
cent), and  northwest  (18  percent)  regions  of  the  commonwealth. 

Since  1991,  the  number  of  rabies  cases  has  remained  stable,  averaging  about 
380  cases  each  year.  Public  health  officials  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
risk  of  human  exposure  to  rabies.  — Tom  Hardisky 


For  more  on  the  (5ame  Commission  anp  Pennsylvania 
WILPLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE3  SITE  AT  WWW.PGC.6TATE.PA.U6 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


A person’s  first  deer  is  special.  It’s  a cherished 
memory  and  a rite  of  passage  into  becoming  a 
full-fledged  hunter. 

First  Deer 


Before  you  get  your  Erst  deer  there 
are  only  two  kinds  of  people  in  this 
world,  the  ones  who  have  gotten  a deer  and 
the  ones  who  have  not.  And  you’re  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence. 

It  seems  hokey  to  talk  about  getting  your 
first  deer  as  a “rite  of  passage,”  but  that’s 
literally  true.  Shooting  that  deer  is  a door 
through  which  you  pass,  from  having  been 
one  kind  of  hunter  to  being  another,  ex- 
changing membership  in  the  ranks  of  the 
“have  nots”  for  the  “haves.”  The  moment 
you  drop  to  your  knees  and  run  your  hands 
over  the  sleek  coat  of  your  first  deer,  when 
you  slit  the  ear  and  slide  the  string  through 
for  the  tag,  you’re  in  a new  place. 


If  you’re  still  awaiting  your  first  deer,  1 
don’t  need  to  tell  you  what  it  feels  like.  You 
already  know  all  about  the  anticipation, 
the  doubts,  the  yearning,  even  the  envy  ot 
those  veterans  who  have  10,  20  or  more 
deer  to  their  tally.  They’ve  been  hunting 
much  longer  than  you,  and  that  helps  to 
take  away  some  of  the  sting  and  makes  you 
feel  better  about  what  the  future  might 
hold.  But  there’s  still  the  nagging  hurdle 
of  your  first  deer. 

I’ve  been  on  hand  the  last  few  years 
when  several  young  people  passed  their 
first-deer  milestone.  In  every  case  it  was  a 
doe,  or  at  least  an  antlerless  deer.  The  op- 
portunity for  a youngster,  or  someone 
young  in  the  hunting  sport,  to  get 
his  or  her  first  deer  during  antlerless 
season  is  better  than  just  going  out 
in  buck  season.  First,  deer  tend  to 
come  quicker  to  doe  hunters,  and 
being  in  the  woods  in  antlerless  sea- 
son gives  a beginner  important  ex- 
perience in  the  hunting  and  the 
shooting  of  deer. 

Last  fall  brought  another  first 
deer  to  someone  in  my  hunting 
group,  and  in  retrospect  the  sce- 
nario was  near  perfect.  But  at  the 

EVEN  close  deer  aren't  easy  to  see 
in  the  woods  when  they're  mostly 
parts  blending  in  with  brush  ano 
protruding  from  behino  trees. 
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start  of  the  season,  all  of  us  felt  for  that 
young  hunter,  not  knowing  what  would 
happen. 

For  my  Ih-year-old  nephew,  Jamie,  it 
was  his  second  hunting  season.  The  year 
before,  his  dad,  my  brother,  Len,  had 
brought  Jamie  out  from  New  Jersey  for 
antlerless  deer  season.  It  was  the  first  time 
Jamie  had  hunted  — anything. 

Len  and  1 agreed  that 
deer  would  he  okay  for  a 
first  hunting  experience, 
because  my  brother 
would  be  sitting  or  walk- 
ing  beside  his  son  and 
could  coach  him.  Jamie 
already  had  lots  of  prac- 
tice on  the  shooting 
range. 

If  the  right  opportu- 
nity to  take  a deer  pre- 
sented itself,  they  de- 
cided, Jamie  would  shoot. 

If  not,  all  that  would  hap- 
pen is  he  wouldn’t  get  a deer  — no  hig  deal. 
Besides,  Len  wanted  Jamie  to  experience 
the  excitement,  story-telling  and  camara- 
derie of  camp  as  much  as  the  actual  hunt- 
ing. 

Several  deer  just  at  starting  time  were 
all  Len  and  Jamie  saw,  or  rather  glimpsed 
dimly,  the  first  day  of  the  ’96  antlerless  sea- 
son, and  they  couldn’t  he  sure  that  none 
had  antlers.  It  wasn’t  until  just  before  quit- 
ting time  on  the  last  day  that  the  duo  saw 
deer  again,  and  then  Jamie  wasn’t  in  posi- 
tion for  the  shot.  Len  shot  and  missed,  and 
made  sure  of  it  on  the  snow. 

I knew  that  Jamie  had  at  least  passed 
one  level.  He  had  progressed  from  prac- 
tice shooting  and  just  talking  about  hunt- 
ing to  actually  being  on  a hunt.  And  he’d 
watched  someone  shoot  at  a deer.  Asked 
how  he  liked  his  first  hunting  season,  Jamie 
said  it  was  “neat.”  That  thumbs-up  made 
us  all  feel  good. 

But  1997  was  another  year.  When  day- 
light came  to  the  woods  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, all  of  our  group  hoped  we’d  get  our 


doe.  But  we  also  kept  an  ear  on  the  hilltop 
where  Jamie  and  Len  were  and  silently 
rooted  for  the  kid. 

1 shot  a doe,  a hig  one,  early  in  the  day 
on  the  ptihlic  lands  we  hunt,  and  strained 
getting  it  out  to  the  dirt  road.  1 was  ex- 
cited and  satisfied,  hut  while  I waited  to  be 
picked  up  my  thoughts  went  hack  to  Jamie. 
Had  he  found  a deer,  too? 

Just  about  then  must 
have  been  when  Len  and 
Jamie  saw  the  deer.  It  was 
far  out,  moving  through 
the  hemlocks,  and  Jamie 
couldn’t  see  it.  The  deer 
was  getting  nervous,  so 
Len  shot,  downing  the 
doe  at  about  125  yards. 
Jamie  still  had  his  first 
deer  to  get,  hut  he’d  gone 
through  another  door, 
actually  seeing  a deer 
shot,  being  in  on  a kill. 
In  the  afternoon  it  was 
an  all-out  attempt  by  those  of  us  who’d  shot 
our  deer  in  the  morning  to  drive  one  to 
Jamie.  He  and  Len  hiked  hack  to  the  edge 
of  a hig  hollow.  I came  through  from  one 
direction,  along  a steep,  hemlock-lined 
hillside.  Others  approached  from  other 
angles. 

As  I slipped  and  slid  with  my  walking 
stick  I listened  to  occasional  shots.  Direc- 
tion was  hard  to  determine,  hut  I hoped 
one  was  Jamie’s.  When  I climbed  onto  the 
flat  above  the  hollow  I saw  two  figures  on 
the  trail.  I thought  something  brown  was 
lying  at  their  feet,  hut  at  that  distance  I 
wasn’t  sure.  It  was  Jamie’s  jumping  up  and 
down  with  his  arms  raised,  then  pointing 
toward  the  ground  that  confirmed  it. 

There  were  two  tales  to  tell,  and  I lis- 
tened to  Len’s  before  we  caught  up  with 
Jamie,  who  by  then  was  fairly  running  his 
deer  out  of  the  woods  at  the  end  of  the 
drag  rope.  For  Len  the  last  few  seconds  had 
been  agonizing.  The  deer  had  appeared 
suddenly  around  the  hillside,  feeding,  about 
20  yards  away.  Len  was  sitting  on  the  left 


Bag^ng  your  first 
deer  won’t  make  you 
an  instant  expert, 
but  even  in  the  lean 
years  you’ll  know 
that  eventually  you’ll 
be  on  the  happy  end 
of  a drag  rope  again . 
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side  of  a tree,  Jamie  on  the  right,  and  the 
deer  was  to  the  left  of  Len. 

To  Len,  the  experienced  hunter,  the 
shot  would  have  been  a simple  one.  But 
Jamie  couldn’t  see  the  deer.  Not  that  it  was 
blocked  by  anything,  but  he  wasn’t  look- 
ing in  the  right  place.  Even  close  deer  aren’t 
easy  to  see  in  the  woods,  when  they’re 
mostly  parts  protruding  from  behind  trees. 
When  Len  finally  got  Jamie  to  look  far 
enough  to  the  left,  the  deer  was  about  to 
step  over  the  edge  and  disappear  into  the 
hollow.  Jamie  peered  what  seemed  an  eter- 
nity through  the  scope,  while  Len  whis- 
pered “shoot,  shoot.’’  Then,  finally,  pow! 

The  deer  bolted  and  the  two  got  up  to 
check  the  shot.  No  deer.  But  they  did  find 
blood  and  hoofprints,  and  trailed  it  down- 
hill. Len  spotted  the  deer  ahead  and  saw  it 
was  dead,  but  he  wanted  Jamie  to  find  the 
deer  himself.  “Go  ahead  and  track  it,’’  he 
told  his  son,  knowing  what  it  would  feel 


JAKE  ADAMEROVICH  got  his  first  buck  on 
opening  day  last  year  in  Greene  County. 
The  memory  of  taking  this  6-pointer,  with 
his  father  by  his  side,  will  be  with  him  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

like  when  Jamie’s  eyes  lighted  on  his  tro- 
phy. A whoop  ended  the  hunt. 

When  we  reached  Jamie  1 heard  his 
story  and  congratulated  him,  happy  that 
the  shot  had  turned  out  well  and  that  his 
first  deer  was  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
Thete  were  many  things  1 could  have  told 
Jamie  about  his  first  deer,  how  he’d  never 
forget  it  though  subsequent  kills  might 
become  jumbled  in  his  mind,  how  deer 
hunting  will  never  be  easy  but  getting  one 
does  get  easier  after  the  first,  that  it’s  okay 
to  have  the  confusing  emotions  of  elation 
and  regtet  when  you  shoot  a deer.  But  1 
realized  my  words  weren’t  needed  — Jamie 
knew  some  of  this  already  and  would  find 
out  the  rest  for  himself,  as  the  rest  of  us 
had. 

A first  deer  is  a true  do-it-yourself  feat. 
Other  people  can  guide  you  toward  your 
first  deer,  take  you  to  a likely  spot,  even  sit 
next  to  you  and  talk  you  through  it,  but 
they  don’t  see  through  the  scope  and  they 
don’t  choose  when  and  if  to  squeeze  the 
trigger.  There’s  nothing  that  teaches  you 
how  to  shoot  deer  better  than  shooting  deer 
and  that,  in  the  end,  you  do  alone. 

Your  first  deer  is  also  a confidence 
builder,  because  now  you  have  proof  that 
you  can  do  it,  you  can  get  a deer.  Bagging 
your  first  deer  won’t  make  you  an  instant 
expert,  and  there  will  he  doubts  about  your 
ability  to  hunt  and  shoot  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  even  in  the  lean  years,  you’ll 
know  that  eventually  circumstances  will 
come  together  and  you’ll  be  on  the  happy 
end  of  a drag  rope.  You  did  it  before  and 
you  can  do  it  again. 

“You’ve  got  the  hard  part  out  of  the 
way,”  1 told  Jamie,  as  we  resumed  walking 
toward  the  car.  “You’ve  got  your  first  deer. 
Now  you  just  have  to  look  forward  to  your 
next  deer.”  As  for  Jamie,  he  just 
grinned.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  James  P.  Filkosky 


Mason-Dixon 

Poachers 


A^T  THE  EXTREME  southeast  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  Route  896  crosses 
into  Maryland  and  Delaware.  At  a point  a 
short  distance  from  the  highway,  one  can 
stand  on  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  and  be  in 
all  three  states  at  the  same  time.  It  was  in 
this  locality  43  years  ago  that  a somewhat 
routine  investigation  led  to  one  of  the  big- 
gest tristate  poaching  operations  of  that 
time.  The  episode  began  late  in  the  evening 
on  the  last  day  of  November,  the  third  day 
of  the  1955  antlered  deer  season. 

Southern  Chester  County  Game  Pro- 
tector Pete  Eilkosky  received  a call  from 
an  individual  telling  him  that  while  hunt- 
ing earlier  in  the  day  in  a remote  area  of 
his  property,  he  had  found  a metal  wash 


tub  containing  what  he  thought  were  fresh 
deer  parts,  including  some  heads  of  does. 

Early  the  next  morning  Pete  and  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Arthur  “Clarkie”  Clark 
proceeded  to  a wooded  area  about  300 
yards  from  the  Maryland  line.  There,  as  the 
informant  had  described,  they  found  a gal- 
vanized metal  tub  that  contained  parts  of 
a button  buck  and  two  does.  After  con- 
ducting a thorough  investigation  at  the 
scene,  including  sketching  tire  tracks  of  a 
vehicle,  the  two  officers  concluded  these 
illegal  deer  were  most  likely  the  work  of 
several  suspected  tristate  deer  poachers 
who  lived  nearby.  Pete  and  game  wardens 
Bill  Weidman,  Delaware,  and  John  Smith, 
Maryland,  had  been  after  this  gang  for 
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nearly  two  months.  Now  was  as  good  a time 
as  any  to  pay  each  of  the  suspects  a visit. 

As  the  two  officers  pulled  into  suspect 
A1  Black’s  driveway,  they  noticed  that  the 
tire  treads  on  a parked  1950  Pontiac 
matched  the  tracks  near  the  discarded  deer 
parts.  To  say  the  least,  this  was  a good  sign, 
especially  considering  that  they  had  no  real 
solid  leads  at  that  point.  A1  Black  was 
rather  cordial,  and  without  too  much 
prompting  told  the  officers  he  had  hunted 
with  some  friends  on  the  opening  day  of 
buck  season,  somewhere  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  He  said  that  one  of  the 
hunting  party  had  killed  a 7'point  buck, 
and  the  meat  was  split  up  among  the  group. 

Not  having  a search  warrant,  Pete  asked 
Black  if  he  would  voluntarily  let  him  and 
Clarkie  see  the  deer  meat.  He  obliged.  The 
meat,  which  hadn’t  yet  been  cut  into  the 
final  portions,  included  some  generous  size 
cuts  from  both  the  front  and  hindquarters, 
as  well  as  an  entire  loin.  The  officers 
couldn’t  help  but  notice  that  Black’s  share 
was  far  too  much  for  one  deer  supposedly 
divided  up  among  five  hunters.  The  offic- 
ers thanked  A1  Black  and  departed. 

Hoping  to  locate  a weak  link,  the  two 
officers  beelined  for  another  suspect’s  resi- 
dence, certain  phones  were  already  ring- 
ing at  the  homes  of  the  other  gang  mem- 
bers, alerting  them  that  the  game  wardens 
were  nosing  around.  That  suspicion  proved 
to  be  pretty  much  on  target.  Fred  Sans’s 
account  about  the  opening  day  7-point, 
and  the  meat  being  shared  was  almost  ver- 
batim with  Black’s.  But  veteran  protector 
Filkosky  did  note  that  Sans’s  mannerisms 
betrayed  his  nervousness.  He  wouldn’t 
make  eye  contact  with  either  Pete  or 
Clarkie  during  their  conversation.  Pete 
winked  at  Clarkie  and  then  nonchalantly 
opened  the  trunk  of  his  vehicle,  exposing 
the  tub  of  illegal  deer  parts.  Fred  Sans  was 
quite  visibly  shaken.  A weak  link?  You  bet! 

After  some  sighs  and  throat  clearing,  he 
told  the  officers  that  some  other  members 
of  the  hunting  party  had  killed  three 
antlerless  deer  on  the  opening  day  and  split 


the  venison  among  all  the  members  of  the 
party.  He  couldn’t  remember  their  names, 
though,  or  exactly  where  they  had  been 
hunting.  He  just  knew  they  had  been  hunt- 
ing about  50  miles  away.  Before  leaving, 
Pete  advised  the  man  that  he  was  going  to 
charge  him  with  possessing  parts  of  deer 
unlawfully  taken.  Northern  Chester 
County  Game  Protector  Eddie  Fasching 
was  brought  into  the  case  because  the 
opening  day  hunt  supposedly  took  place 
in  his  district. 

At  Fred  Sans’s  hearing,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  officers,  he  denied  knowing  anything 
about  the  killing  of  illegal  deer  or  even 
having  told  the  officers  he  did.  Filkosky 
then  requested  a short  recess  granted  by 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  When  the  hear- 
ing resumed,  most  likely  at  the  prompting 
of  his  wife,  knowing  additional  charges 
might  be  filed  against  her  husband,  Fred 
Sans  said  he  now  wanted  to  tell  the  truth. 

It  was  learned  from  Fred  Sans  that  the 
deer  parts  found  in  the  wash  tub  along  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  were  not  from  the  deer 
illegally  killed  in  northern  Chester  County, 
but  were  actually  deer  killed  in  either  Dela- 
ware or  Maryland.  He  said  he  didn’t  know 
where,  but  the  hunt  in  northern  Chester 
County  took  place  about  10  miles  from 
Downingtown,  on  a farm  owned  by  a fel- 
low he  knew  only  as  Woody.  He  thought 
his  given  first  name  was  Woodrow,  hut  he 
wasn’t  sure  about  that. 
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From  hearsay  poaching  reports  he  had 
received  in  the  past,  Officer  Fasching  de- 
termined that  Woody  was  one  of  his  sus- 
pects, Woodrow  Smith.  Pete  also  came  up 
with  another  suspect  who  lived  close  to  the 
Maryland  border,  Tim  Flinn. 

They  decided  to  visit  Flinn’s  residence. 
Tun  wasn’t  there,  hut  his  wife  told  the  of- 
ficers that  he  had  been  hunting  in  north- 
ern Chester  County  on  the  opening  day  of 
buck  season.  When  asked  if  her  husband 
had  killed  a deer,  she  said  no,  hut  that  one 
of  the  party  did.  When  asked  if  he  had  any 
of  the  meat,  she  told  them  no,  that  her 
husband  had  given  his  share  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 

It  was  now  time  to  visit  Woody  Smith’s 
place,  armed  with  a search  warrant.  As 
expected.  Woody  denied  knowing  about 
any  illegal  deer.  But  after  the  officers  told 
him  what  they  had  learned  from  his  com- 
panions, he  reluctantly  admitted  the  “boys” 
had  called  him  and  told  him  the  game  war- 
dens would  probably  he  coming  around.  Fie 
turned  over  all  the  illegal  meat  he  had  in 
the  house  and  then  showed  them  where 
the  remains  of  the  three  illegal  deer  had 
been  dumped.  Woody  pleaded  guilty  to 
possessing  parts  of  three  illegally  killed  deer. 

Now,  additional  search  warrants  were 
secured,  and  with  assistance  from  State 
Police  officers  from  the  Avondale  substa- 
tion, they  were  served  on  A1  Black  and  two 
other  Pennsylvania  residents  living  along 
the  Delaware/Maryland  lines,  who  became 
implicated  through  the  investigation. 
They,  too,  were  arrested  and  required  to 
post  hail.  All  of  the  deer  parts  found  or 
confiscated  were  taken  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  New  Bolten  Center  Vet- 
erinary School,  where  doctors  identified 
them  as  parts  of  font  female  and  three  male 
deer.  They  were  also  able  to  determine  that 
two  of  the  males  were  button  bucks. 

Numerous  charges  of  possessing  parts  of 
deer  unlawfully  taken  were  filed  against  the 
defendants.  On  the  night  of  the  hearing 
they  were  represented  by  counsel.  And,  due 
to  the  magnitude  of  this  case,  the  District 


This  article  was  taken  from  notes  of  my 
father,  Pete  Filkosky,  who  began  his 
Game  Commission  career  as  a member  of 
the  second  Game  Protector  Training 
Class  in  1937.  He  then  served  as  a 
traveling  game  protector  in  Centre, 
Schuylkill  and  Lancaster  counties.  From 
1941  through  1972,  he  was  a district 
game  protector  in  southern  Chester 
County.  Pete  retired  in  1972  and  passed 
away  in  1995.  — James  P.  Filkosky 

Jim  Filkosky  retired  from  the  Game 
Commission  in  December,  1997.  He 
served  as  the  agency’s  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Chief  for  17  years,  and 
before  that  as  an  officer  for  1 8 years  — 
most  of  that  time  as  a WCO  in 
Cumberland  County,  j im  and  his  father 
have  a combined  70  years  of  service  in 
wildlife  conservation  with  the  Game 
Commission. 


Attorney’s  office  assisted  with  the  prosecu- 
tion. After  hearing  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence  against  his  clients,  in- 
cluding expert  testimony  from  the  veteri- 
narians regarding  the  age  and  sexes  of  the 
deer,  the  defense  counsel,  after  conferring 
with  his  clients,  advised  the  court  he  was 
now  entering  a plea  of  guilty  to  all  charges. 
The  defendants  were  assessed  a total  of 
$1,000  in  penalties,  plus  court  costs.  In 
addition,  all  lost  their  hunting  privileges 
for  several  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  parts  of  the 
three  illegal  deer  originally  found  in  the 
wash  tub  were  from  deer  coincidentally 
poached  in  Maryland  by  three  of  the  de- 
fendants. It  is  not  known  if  they  were 
charged  by  Maryland  officers  for  these  il- 
legal killings.  Also,  43  years  ago,  the  pen- 
alties and  court  costs  assessed  all  defendants 
for  the  Pennsylvania  illegal  deer  killing 
amounted  to  $1,400.  The  same  charges, 
today,  would  amount  to  well  over  $7,000 
in  penalties  alone. 

After  this  incident  things  quieted  down 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  — 
at  least  for  a while.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


ing,  blustery  with 


rain  showers,  I listened  in  amazement  to 
the  hum  of  humhlehees  coming  from  the 
blossoming  old  apple  tree  beside  our  drive- 
way. How  could  they  still  he  flying  so  late 
and  in  such  cold  temperatures? 

Bumblebees,  scientist  Bernd  Heinrich 
discovered,  can  fly  at  low  temperatures 
because,  unlike  many  insects,  they  are 
warm-hlooded.  He  noted  that  when  the 
outdoor  temperature  was  barely  above 
freezing,  bumblebees  registered  an  internal 
temperature  of  95°  F.  After  many  summers 
of  research  in  Maine,  following  single 
bumhlehees  around  flower-filled  meadows, 
Heinrich  was  able  to  tease  apart  many  of 
the  puzzling  aspects  of  a bumblebee’s 
lifestyle  and  to  write  Bumblebee  Econom' 
ics,  a book  that  explained  his  discoveries 
to  both  scientists  and  laypersons. 

Bumblebees  elevate  their  body  tempera- 
ture by  contracting  their  muscles  before 
taking  flight,  a process  called  shivering. 
This  enables  them  to  forage  from  dawn 
until  dusk,  in  good  and  bad  weather,  gath- 
ering the  large  amounts  of  nectar  they  need 
to  sustain  themselves.  Unlike  European 
honeybees  that  overwinter  in  hives,  hol- 
low trees  or  abandoned  buildings,  our  na- 
tive bumblebee  workers  die  off.  All  the 
surviving  larvae  develop  into  queens  or 
males.  The  queens  are  inseminated  by  the 


Pollinator 
Power 

males  and  then  disperse  in  search  of  un- 
derground hibernation  quarters. 

Although  some  bumhlehee  species 
(there  are  50  in  North  American  and  400 
worldwide)  send  out  as  many  as  a thou- 
sand new  queens  from  one  colony  at  the 
end  of  the  flowering  season,  many  don’t 
survive  the  winter.  Others  fail  to  start  a new 
colony  the  following  spring.  Starting  a new 
colony  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  it  takes  a 
queen  as  long  as  two  weeks  to  locate  an 
abandoned  mouse,  vole  or  chipmunk  nest, 
or  any  dark  cavity  filled  with  fine  plant  fi- 
ber, all  of  which  serve  as  bumblebee  nests. 
If  none  are  available,  she  builds  her  own 
nest  that  looks  identical  to  that  of  a 
meadow  vole’s.  While  looking  for  or  con- 
structing her  own  nest,  she  must  also  be 
gathering  pollen  to  nourish  her  fertile  eggs. 
Once  she  finds  or  makes  a suitable  nest, 
she  constructs  a thimble-sized  honeypot 
out  of  wax  scales  she  has  exuded  from  spe- 
cialized glands.  She  places  the  honeypot 
near  the  nest  cavity’s  entrance  and  regur- 
gitates the  nectar  she  has  gathered  into  it. 

She  also  drops  her  pollen  loads  in  a 
clump  on  the  nest  floor  where  she  lays  eight 
to  10  eggs.  There  she  sits  on  her  nest  like  a 
hen  on  her  eggs,  only  she  must  constantly 
shiver  in  cold  weather  to  keep  the  nest 
warm.  Periodically  she  feeds  the  clump 
nectar-moistened  pollen  she  gathers  on  fre- 
quent field  trips.  The  eggs  hatch  into  lar- 
vae, which  then  spin  cocoons  where  they 
pupate,  and  finally  hatch  into  workers,  a 
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process  that  takes  16  to  25  days. 

If  she  manages  to  hatch  workers,  she  will 
receive  help  with  nest  duty  as  she  hatches 
subsequent  hatches  of  humhlehees.  The 
workers,  which  live  only  about  two  weeks 
and  subsist  on  nectar,  also  take  care  of  later 
hrctods  and  even  relieve  her  of  foraging. 
This  frees  the  queen  to  lay  more  and  more 
eggs,  so  new  workers  are  soon  hatching 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the 
queen  and  her  workers  all  die. 

Unlike  European  honeybees,  our  native 
humhlehees  do  divide  up  workers’  duties 
according  to  size,  not  age.  Smaller  workers 
labor  more  in  the  nest;  larger  ones  forage. 
Each  works  independently,  gathering  nec- 
tar, and  does  not  recruit  its  nest  mates  to 
new  sources.  A single  humhlehee  worker 
also  specializes  on  one  or  a few  flower  spe- 
cies. 

Bumblebees  don’t  store  food  sources  for 
the  winter.  Most  of  what  they  gather  they 
eat  or  turn  into  young.  Not  only  do  they 
forage  at  colder  temperatures  and  for  longer 
hours  than  honeybees,  but  they  also  visit 
two  to  three  times  more  flowers  than  hon- 
eybees do  over  the  same  period. 

Bumblebees  are  being  used  to  pollinate 
tomatoes  and  some  varieties  of  peppers, 
melons,  strawberries,  currants  and  blueber- 
ries in  greenhouses,  because  they  work  at 
lower  temperatures  than  honeybees,  per- 
form well  in  closed  spaces,  and  don’t  fly  to 
windows.  In  addition,  tomatoes  pollinated 
hy  bumblebees  simply  smell  and  taste  bet- 
ter. 

Bumblebees  have  also  evolved  to  he 
excellent  pollinators  of  native  fruits  and 
flowers.  So  have  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  wild  bee  species.  In  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  entomologists  have  es- 
timated that  there  are  between  four  and 
five  thousand  species  of  native  ground- 
nesting and  twig-nesting  bees.  Worldwide, 
25,000  bee  species  and  400  wasp  species 
have  been  identified  so  far,  and  experts  fig- 
ure the  total  number  is  probably  close  to 
40,000.  In  addition,  about  30  families  of 
beetles  are  pollinators.  Most  practice  what 


ecologists  call  “mess-and-soil  pollination.” 
They  mate  or  defecate  while  they  move 
among  flowers,  eating  flower  tissues  as  well 
as  spreading  their  pollen  grains. 

Eots  of  critters  that  people  love  to  hate 
are  also  effective  pollinators,  including  a 
large  percentage  of  56  endangered  bat  spe- 
cies, especially  the  so-called  flying  foxes  of 
southeast  Asia.  Male  mosquitoes  pollinate 
hog  orchids,  while  at  least  45  families  of 
flies,  such  as  hee  flies,  are  also  excellent 
pollinators.  Other,  more  appealing  polli- 
nators include  16  families  of  butterflies, 
which  especially  seek  out  sweetly-scented, 
often  pink  and  yellow  tubular  flowers  with 
abundant  nectar.  Moths  are  important  pol- 
linators of  night-blooming  flowers.  Eifteen 
hundred  bird  species  in  at  least  18  fami- 
lies, most  notably  hummingbirds,  also  pol- 
linate plants. 

Probably  the  largest  of  the  world’s  ver- 
tebrate pollinators  is  the  endangered 
4-foot-long  black  and  white  ruffed  femur 
of  Madagascar.  And  there  is  at  least  one 
known  reptile  pollinator,  a gecko  found  in 
New  Zealand. 

Altogether  Stephen  E.  Buchmann  and 
Gary  Paul  Nahhan  in  their  ground-break- 
ing work.  The  Forgotten  Pollinators,  estimate 
that  between  130,000  and  200,000  inver- 
tebrate and  vertebrate  species  worldwide 
pollinate  flowers. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  known  about 
pollination  ecology,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  save  endangered  plants  or  increase 
agricultural  productivity.  As  Buchmann 
and  Nahhan  point  out  “ . . . one  in  ev- 
ery three  mouthfuls  you  swallow  is  prepared 
from  plants  pollinated  by  animals.”  In  fact, 
one  scientist  recently  documented  that  at 
least  800  cultivated  plant  species  rely  on 
wild  insect  pollinators.  These  include  cash- 
ews, squash,  chocolate,  cranberries  and 
blueberries.  Apples,  almonds,  cherries  and 
alfalfa  also  depend  to  some  extent  on  wild 
pollinators.  In  addition,  wild  pollinators  are 
important  in  the  production  of  seeds  for 
crops  such  as  onions,  carrots,  sunflowers 
and  strawberries. 
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Because  plants  are  stationary,  most  de- 
pend on  mobile  animals  to  transfer  male 
pollen  grains  to  female  stigmatic  organs  in 
flowers. 

Especially  reliable  for  domestic  crops 
over  the  years  have  been  European  honey- 
bees, first  brought  over  here  in  1622  and 
called  “white  man’s  flies”  by  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Today  many  large-scale  orchardists 
and  farmers  depend  on  hives  of  honeybees 
to  pollinate  their  crops,  especially  in  habi- 
tats where  there  is  no  room  left  tor  wild 
pollinators.  But  there  is  big  trouble  in  the 
world  of  commercial  beekeeping.  Since 
1945  the  number  of  commercial  hives  has 
declined  by  50  percent,  with  most  of  the 
loss  occurring  over  the  last  10  years.  Bee- 
keeping is  no  longer  as  profitable  as  it  once 
was,  because  of  government  agricultural 
policies  and  the  importation  of  cheap 
honey  from  abroad.  Several  cold  winters 
in  a row  have  also 
led  to  honeybee 
mortality. 


state’s  colonies  died  because  of  mites  and 
the  cold. 

Here  on  our  mountain  we  charted  the 
demise  of  our  feral  honeybee  population. 
First  the  hollow  bee  tree  along  tbe  Far  Field 
Road  was  silenced,  then  the  walls  of  our 
neighbor’s  abandoned  house  no  longer 
seeped  honey  and  honeybees.  Finally,  in 
the  fall  of  1996,  not  one  honeybee  bummed 
over  our  fields  of  goldenrod  and  asters. 

Would  wild  pollinators  make  up  for  such 
a loss?  Buchmann  and  Nahhan  claim  that 
“honeybees  are  in  direct  competition  tor 
food  with  natives  like  carpenter  bees  and 
bumblebees.”  Furthermore,  the  Old  World 
honeybee  (Apis  mellifera)  is  generally 
thought  by  ecologists  and  entomologists  to 
displace  native  pollinators  from  both  flo- 
ral resources  and  geographic  areas 
“ ...  by  overwhelming  all  the  other  bees 
with  the  sheer  force  of  their  populous  colo- 
nies and  rapid  sequestering  of  ephemeral 
food  sources  ...”  Perhaps  the  death  of 
our  feral  honeybees  will  be  a boon  to  our 


Most  threatening  of  all,  though,  are  two 
kinds  of  accidentally  imported  parasitic 
mites  — tracheal  mites  in  1983  and  varroa 
mites  in  1987  — that  weaken  and  ulti- 
mately kill  honeybees  if  they  are  not 
treated. 

These  mites  have  devastated  domestic 
hives  and  totally  wiped  out  feral  honey- 
bees. In  Pennsylvania,  from  1981  to  1995 
the  number  of  commercial  honeybee  colo- 
nies went  from  85,000  to  27,000.  During 
tbe  winter  of  1995-96,  53  percent  of  our 


many  local  pollinators.  So  far,  1 have  seen 
no  shrinking  of  our  wild  berry  crop  and  our 
wild  plants  are  producing  bumper  crops  of 
fruits  and  nuts. 

But  depending  on  native  pollinators 
means  conserving  habitat  for  them.  When 
patch  sizes  are  too  small,  resident  pollina- 
tors, especially  short-tongued  bumblebees, 
must  leave  for  areas  with  more  wildflowers 
to  maintain  them  over  the  season.  For  in- 
stance, in  Iowa,  where  only  200  acres  of 
virgin  prairies  remain,  prairie  wildflowers 
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produce  few  seeds  because  few  pollinators 
survive.  Furthermore,  of  the  258  wild 
plants  that  have  been  studied  so  far  for  fruit 
set,  62  percent  suffered  from  limited  fruit 
set  because  they  had  been  visited  by  too 
few  pollinators. 

Another  problem  is  what  Buchmann 
and  Nahhan  call  “chemically  induced  habi- 
tat  fraf^mentation.”  That  occurs  when  hahi- 
tat  fragmentation  is  combined  with  pesti- 
cides that  kill  not  only  the  pollinator  but 
the  wild  plants  they  depend  on.  Our  na- 
tional mania  for  neat  lawns,  tidy  gardens 
and  weedless  roadsides  has  eliminated 
much  needed  habitat  for  wild  plants  and 
their  pollinators. 

We  have  no  neighbors  to  complain 
about  our  unshorn  lawns  and  un-mowed 
fields.  What  we  do  have  is  incredible  wild 
plant  and  pollinator  diversity  despite  the 


death  of  our  feral  honeybee  population.  But 
while  large  landowners,  both  public  and 
private,  need  to  consider  pollinators  when 
they  make  decisions  about  pesticide  and 
land  uses,  so  too  do  urban  and  suburban 
dwellers.  Instead  of  wide  expanses  of  her- 
bicide-treated lawns,  gardens  that  feed  pol- 
linators need  to  be  planted.  Organic  meth- 
ods to  control  pests  should  be  used.  Most 
of  all,  Buchmann  and  Nabhan  say,  “Back- 
yard bugwatchers  must  become  strong  ad- 
vocates for  keeping  highway  medians  her- 
bicide free,  for  assuring  that  only  biologi- 
cal control  agents  are  used  to  manage  pests 
on  food  crops,  and  for  establishing  corri- 
dors linking  protected  areas.” 

In  a world  of  shrinking  habitat  and  bur- 
geoning human  population,  we  can  no 
longer  forget  our  pollinators.  Our  food  sup- 
ply depends  on  them.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Beaver  Babble 


Copy  in  the  spaces  the  letters  of  only  the  true  statements  about  beavers. 


(C)  can  be  found  in  every  state 

(H) 

except  Hawaii. 

(A) 

(A)  mate  for  life. 

(S)  can  gnaw  wood  under  water. 

(N) 

(L)  have  excellent  eyesight. 

(A) 

(T)  can  stay  underwater  for  up 

(D) 

to  15  minutes. 

(E) 

(U)  eat  only  marshy  plants 

(O)  are  mainly  nocturnal. 

(N) 

(R)  tails  are  scaly  and  leathery. 

(S) 

(M)  young  are  born  without  fur. 

(I) 

(C)  young  are  called  kits. 

(S) 

Copy  the  correct  letters  to  discover  their 

scientific 

rodent. 


cut  down  about  200  trees  a 
year. 

construct  lodges. 

live  10-12  years  in  the  wild. 

are  legally  trapped  in  season. 


answers  on  p. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.J.  Reilly 


Practice  Makes 
Perfect 


IT’S  LATE  WINTER,  and  that  can  only 
mean  one  thing.  It’s  time  to  start  think- 
ing about  howhunting  for  deer. 
Bowhunting  for  deer? 

That’s  right.  Now’’s  the  time  for  you  to 
begin  working  on  your  shooting  skills,  so 
that  in  October  you’re  at  the  top  of  your 
game.  And  one  of  the  best  tools  to  help 
you  prepare  for  the  coming  season  is  a life- 
size  foam  deer  target,  commonly  known  as 
a 3-D  target. 

Let’s  face  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  white- 
tailed deer  with  a bow  and  arrow,  the  odds 
are  heavily  stacked  against  hunters.  We’ve 
got  to  get  within  spittin’  distance  of  one  of 
the  wariest  creatures  on  the  planet,  and 
that’s  no  small  task.  It’s  accomplished 
through  a combination  of  preparation  and 
luck  — with  emphasis  on  luck. 

Bowhunters  are  known  for  their  diligent 
scouting.  We  spend  hours  and  hours  in  the 
woods  prior  to  the  hunting  season  learn- 
ing everything  we  can  about  the  resident 
herd’s  habits.  Whether  our  hunting  area  is 
one  acre  or  1,000  acres,  we’ve  got  to  weed 
out  99.9  percent  of  that  land  to  find  the 
0.1  percent  that  the  deer  actually  use. 

Stand  sites  are  selected  after  analyzing 
all  the  data  we’ve  collected  from  our  scout- 
ing trips,  and  are  intended  to  place  us 
within  30  yards  of  where  we  expect  the  deer 

FINDING  the  heart-lung  area  behind  a 
deer's  front  leg  is  the  goal  of  every 
bowhunter  and  3-D  target  shooter.  A 3-D 
target  enables  archer  to  practice  placing 
arrows  in  the  vitals  at  varying  angles. 


to  walk.  It  we  are  lucky  enough  to  he  posted 
over  trails  that  the  deer  are  using  while  we 
are  in  our  stands,  and  it  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  overcome  the  deer’s  superhuman 
senses,  and  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
the  deer  offer  us  a good,  clean,  ethical  bow 
shot,  then  it  would  he  a real  shame  to  blow 
the  only  part  of  the  hunting  equation  that 
is  entirely  under  our  control  — the  actual 
shot. 

Everybody’s  heard  the  phrase  “practice 
makes  perfect.”  And  when  it  comes  to  ar- 
chery, you  can  never  practice  too  much. 
Eor  years,  standard  practice  sessions  con- 
sisted of  shooting  at  hullseye  targets,  paper 
plates  or  paper  deer  targets  at  known  dis- 
tances, or  walking  through  the  woods  tir- 
ing blunt-tipped  arrows  at  stumps  at  un- 
known distances  from  hunting-like  posi- 
tions. 

There’s  no  doubt,  many  deer  have  fallen 
to  archers  schooled  by  these  training  meth- 
ods. But  today’s  bowhunters  have  3-D  tar- 
gets to  practice  wdth,  which  not  only  allow 
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US  to  practice  our  marksmanship  and  range 
estimation,  hut,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, also  teach  us  how  to  shoot  at  a deer. 

No  amount  of  time  spent  shooting  at  a 
paper  target  tacked  to  a wall  or  hay  hale, 
or  stump-shooting  in  the  woods,  alone,  can 
prepare  you  for  taking  aim  and  firing  an 
arrow  at  a live  deer  like  practicing  with  a 
3-D  target.  Shooting  at  a 3-D  deer  condi- 
tions your  hrain  to  pick  out  that  spot  im- 
mediately behind  the  front  leg  where  a 
deer’s  heart  and  lungs  are  located.  You  learn 
how  to  find  the  vitals  if  the  deer  is  angling 
toward  or  away  from  you,  or  if  you’re  above 
it  in  a treestand,  or  below  it  on  a hillside. 

1 think  it  has  a calming  effect,  too,  that 
pays  off  big  when  you’re  in  the  woods,  peer- 
ing through  your  sights  at  the  real  thing. 
Few  experiences  get  the  adrenaline  and  the 
heart  pumping  like  the  sight  of  a deer  ap- 
proaching to  within  bow  range,  and  a lot 
of  bowhunters  come  completely  unglued 
in  that  instant  after  they  draw  and  just  be- 
fore they  shoot.  But  if  you’re  used  to  shoot- 
ing at  3-D  deer,  then  taking  aim  at  a live 
deer  will  not  seem  like  a totally  foreign 
experience.  You  can  mentally  transform  a 
real  deer  into  a 3-D  target  from  your 
treestand,  and  turn  an  emotionally  unset- 
tling situation  into  a scientific  one.  You  can 
take  your  mind  off  the  fact  that  you  are 
about  to  achieve  one  of  the  greatest  hunt- 
ing challenges  in  North  America,  and  con- 


centrate instead  on  things  like  shooting 
form,  range  estimation  and  finding  an  aim- 
ing point. 

On  the  second  day  of  Pennsylvania’s 
1996  archery  season,  a wide  6-point  be- 
came intrigued  by  my  grunt  calls  and 
sneaked  to  within  15  yards  of  my  stand. 
As  1 drew  hack  my  bow  and  took  aim  at 
the  deer  1 thought  if  this  were  a 3-D  target 
1 would  hold  my  20-yard  pin  right  about 
here,  focusing  on  a spot  behind  the  front 
shoulder.  My  sight  pin  locked  into  place,  1 
released  the  arrow  and  the  buck  ran  about 
50  yards  before  collapsing. 

1 remember  being  completely  calm  be- 
fore and  during  the  shot,  hut  afterwards, 
my  knees  and  arms  started  shaking  so  bad 
1 had  to  sit  down  fot  about  15  minutes  to 
gain  my  composure  before  climbing  out  of 
the  stand.  No  way  would  1 have  been  able 
to  get  off  a good  shot  if  that  had  happened 
before  I shot. 

There  are  two  ways  you  can  practice 
with  a 3-D  target.  You  can  buy  your  own. 
There  are  a number  of  different  models 
available  from  companies  like  McKenzie, 
Delta,  Cahela’s  and  Buffalo  River.  They’re 
all  suitable.  Or  you  can  go  to  3-D  shoots 
held  at  your  local  sportsman’s  club.  Laid 
out  similar  to  a golf  course,  a 3-D  range 
takes  shooters  through  a series  of  hunting 
scenarios,  with  targets  placed  at  a variety 
of  ranges  and  in  different  types  of  cover. 

Most  shots  are  taken  while 
standing  on  the  ground,  but 
many  clubs  offer  treestand 
shots  as  well. 

Over  the  past  couple  of 
years  3-D  shoots  have  be- 

A 3-D  range  takes  archers 
through  a series  of  hunting 
scenarios,  with  targets 
placed  at  a variety  of  ranges 
and  in  different  types  of 
cover.  Many  clubs  offer 
shots  from  an  elevated 
platform,  which  is  essential 
practice  for  a hunter  who 
uses  a treestand. 
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come  increasingly  popular,  and,  in  most 
parts  of  the  state,  you  shouldn’t  have  any 
trouble  finding  one  within  an  hour’s  drive 
from  home  every  weekend  from  late  win- 
ter through  the  summer.  Most  of  the  shoots 
are  held  for  fun,  hut,  if  you’re  serious  about 
3-D  shooting,  there  are  official  tourna- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Bowhunting  Organization  (IBO). 

Going  to  3-D  shoots  is  a great  way  to 
keep  in  bowhunting  shape,  and  they’re  fun, 
but  having  your  own  3-D  target  gives  you 
the  flexibility  to  recreate  the  hunting  sce- 
narios that  you,  personally,  are  most  likely 
to  encounter  where  you  hunt.  Here’s  a 
3-D  training  session  1 frequently  run 
through  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
when  the  foliage  in  the  woods  is  sparse. 

A hunting  buddy  and  1 take  a 3-D  tar- 
get, our  bows  and  our  treestands  out  to  the 
farm  where  we  hunt  for  deer.  I’ll  place  my 
stand  in  one  of  the  trees  that  we  actually 
hunt  from,  climb  into  it,  and  then  direct 
my  buddy  on  the  ground  to  move  the  tar- 
get around  to  various  places  where  we’ve 
encountered  deer  in  the  past.  I’ll  have  him 
turn  the  deer  at  different  angles  and  — af- 
ter he’s  safely  out  of  the  way,  of  course  — 
fire  several  arrows  at  it. 

Once  I’ve  emptied  my  quiver,  my  part- 
ner will  pull  my  arrows  and  send  them  back 
up  to  me  by  tying  them  to  my  how  hoist. 
After  a while,  we  switch,  and  he  gets  in  his 
stand  while  1 work  on  the  ground.  Through 
this  practice,  we  brand  shooting  situations 
into  our  memory  that  we  can  draw  on  in 
the  coming  hunting  season  to  help  us  esti- 
mate yardages  and  determine  the  correct 
arrow  placement. 

1 don’t  like  to  practice  from  my  hunt- 
ing trees  once  summer  rolls  around,  because 
the  vegetation  is  usually  too  thick,  and  1 
don’t  want  to  disturb  the  resident  deer  by 
leaving  a lot  of  scent  in  their  natural  travel 
corridors. 

So  we’ve  got  our  own  3-D  target,  and 
we’re  going  to  3-D  shoots  every  weekend. 
Does  that  mean  we  should  toss  all  those 


hullseye  targets  we’ve  collected  ovet  the 
years? 

A lot  of  3-D  shooters  will  say,  “yes.” 
They’ll  say  that,  once  you’ve  determined 
that  howhunting  for  deer  and  3-D  shoot- 
ing are  your  primary  archery  games,  then 
you  don’t  want  to  shoot  at  hullseye  targets 
because  they  train  you  to  fix  your  pin  on  a 
bright,  obvious  circle  — the  hullseye.  And 
neither  a deer  or  a 3-D  target  has  a hullseye. 
You  have  to  learn  to  mentally  create  one 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  3-D  range. 

It’s  true,  there  are  no  bullseyes  on  live 
or  foam  deer.  But  1 like  to  supplement  my 
3-D  practice  with  some  hullseye  shooting, 
because  the  circle  targets  help  develop  pin- 
point accuracy.  You  have  to  hold  your  bow 
arm  rock  steady  when  aiming  at  a hullseye 
that’s  barely  bigger  than  your  sight  pin. 
Otherwise,  you’ll  miss  the  center. 

Conversely,  I’ve  noticed  that  when  I’ve 
been  shooting  only  3-Ds  for  a while,  the 
mental  aiming  point  that  I envision  on  the 
deer  target  tends  to  he  significantly  larger 
than  my  sight  pin,  and  my  bow  arm  will 
float  around  ever  so  slightly.  The  sight  pin 
never  leaves  my  aiming  point,  hut  my  arm 
is  far  from  being  rock  steady.  By  combin- 
ing 3-D  practice  with  some  hullseye  shoot- 
ing, you  can  really  fine  tune  your  archery 
skills.  It’s  sort  of  like  the  difference  between 
achieving  a 1-inch  group  at  100  yards  with 
your  rifle  or  shooting  a 3 -inch  group.  Both 
will  kill  deer,  but  we’d  all  take  the  smaller 
group  over  the  larger  one  in  a heartbeat. 

Choosing  to  hunt  deer  with  a how  and 
arrow  places  more  responsibility  on  your 
shoulders.  There’s  more  coordination  in- 
volved in  shooting  a bow  than  firing  a rifle; 
you’ve  got  to  be  more  precise  about  your 
shot  placement  and  range  estimation,  and 
a greater  amount  of  practice  is  required. 
Bowhunters  must  learn  exactly  what  their 
bows  are  capable  of,  and  their  limitations. 
A 3-D  deer  target  is  the  perfect  teaching 
aid. 

Remember,  in  experienced  hands,  a bow 
and  arrow  is  every  bit  as  efficient  in  the 
deer  woods  as  a high-powered  rifle.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis  . 


No  matter  what  configuration  the  rifle  is , it’s  the 
cartridge  that  is  the  heart  of  varmint  hunting. 

Where  one  hunts  determines  . . . 

The  Chuck  Rifle 

By  Don  Lewis 


AS  I APPROACHED  a farmhouse  on  a nar- 
row  dirt  road  a man  was  coming 
down  the  front  porch  steps.  What  struck 
me  about  the  elderly  man  was  the  scoped 
rifle  he  was  carrying.  As  I was  looking  for  a 
place  to  hunt  groundhogs,  1 stopped  to  see 
it  1 could  get  permission  to  hunt. 

“Sure,”  he  replied  with  a smile.  The 
blasted  things  are  digging  holes  in  all  my 
fields.  They’re  all  over  the  place.  I’m  going 
to  try  to  get  some  right  now.  Care  to  join 


That  episode  took  place  around  August 
of  1 946.  My  chuck  equipment  consisted  of 
a 51 1 Remington  Scoremaster  .22  rimfire 
with  open  sights  and  a 6x  Zeiss  binocular. 
A little  embarrassed  when  he  asked  what 
type  of  varmint  rifle  1 was  using,  I explained 
that  1 had  just  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  hadn’t  saved  enough  money  to 
buy  a scoped  chuck  outfit.  He  smiled  and 
said,  “I’ll  take  the  long  shots  with  my  .22 
Hornet,  and  you  can  have  the  short  ones.” 

He  wasn’t  exaggerating  about  the  nuiTi' 
her  of  chucks  on  his  land.  We  fired  a half 
dozen  rounds  in  less  than  an  hour.  1 picked 
off  a couple  along  a fencerow  45  steps  away, 
and  he  connected  on  one  across  a hollow 
that  we  figured  was  1 50  yards  away.  Then, 
saying  his  eyes  weren’t  too  sharp,  he  asked 
me  to  try  the  Savage  Model  340  Hornet.  1 
fired  at  two  without  success,  but  1 didn’t 
feel  too  had  about  missing  when  he  told 
me  he  couldn’t  remember  when  he  had  last 
checked  the  rifle’s  sights. 

Driving  home,  1 couldn’t  get  the  scoped 
Hornet  out  of  my  mind.  At  that  time,  I 
was  still  working  only  odd  jobs.  Everything 

LEWIS  holding  the  .222  Remington  Model 
722  topped  with  an  UnertI  Varmint  scope 
that  started  him  on  the  road  to  becoming 
a gun  writer. 
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I made  went  toward  just  staying  alive.  I fi- 
nally realized  that  1 was  wasting  my  time 
even  thinking  about  a scoped  outfit.  The 
rimfire  1 had  would  just  have  to  do. 

Before  long,  though,  1 got  a job  with  a 
label  making  company  in  Bradford.  A few 
weeks  after  starting,  1 was  offered  a cost 
accounting  job  at  a large  deep  mine  close 
to  my  home.  With  a much  higher  take- 
home  pay,  1 saved  enough  by  1949  to  buy 

Helen  Lewis 


INSTALLING  a Six  Fiberglass  thumbhole 
stock  on  this  thin  barrel  .22-250  Ruger 
Model  77  significantly  improved  accuracy. 
Photo  was  taken  before  it  was  mandatory 
for  woodchuck  hunters  to  wear  a solid 
fluorescent  orange  cap  at  all  times. 

the  recently  introduced  Winchester  Model 
43  chambered  for  the  .22  Hornet.  To  be 
honest,  1 disliked  the  outfit  right  from  the 
beginning.  Years  later,  1 learned  the  Model 
43  was  supposed  to  be  a “junior”  to  the 
Model  70  Winchester.  I’ll  spare  the  details, 
but  mine  sure  wasn’t,  and  with  a rough  holt 
and  a 6-pound  trigger  pull,  it  was  not  my 
idea  of  a top  chuck  rifle. 

What  the  Model  43  did  do,  however, 
was  start  me  on  a quest  for  a top  wood- 
chuck rifle.  Remington’s  .222  cartridge 
came  on  the  scene  around  1950,  and  in 
early  1952  I traded  the  Model  43  and  some 
cash  on  a used  (less  than  a hundred  rounds 
had  been  put  through  it)  Model  722 
Remington  .222  topped  with  an  8x  Unertl 


varmint  scope.  I didn’t  know  it  then,  hut 
that  rifle  would  he  the  paramount  reason  I 
became  a gun  writer. 

It’s  a well-known  fact  that  the 
Remington  .222  cartridge  changed  the 
thinking  of  tens  of  thousands  of  shooters 
across  the  nation.  It  was  accurate  beyond 
belief  in  those  days,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  home  reloading,  thousands  of 
shooters  and  hunters  joined  the  varmint 
hunting  ranks. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Remington 
.222,  several  other  top  varmint  cartridges 
have  evolved.  Probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant was  Remington’s  conversion  of  the 
wildcat  .22-250  Varminter  to  a factory 
.22-250  Remington.  During  its  wildcat 
days,  the  .22-250  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Savage  .250-3000  case  necked  down  to  ac- 
cept a 224-caliber  bullet.  It  was  a winner 
right  from  the  start  and  a favorite  among 
henchrest  competitors  for  years.  It’s  amaz- 
ing this  fine  cartridge  lingered  so  long  as  a 
wildcat  before  becoming  standardized. 

In  1955,  the  6mms  (.243  Winchester 
and  .244  Remington)  more  or  less  took  the 
shooting  clan  by  storm.  The  .244  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  hut  finally  came  into  its 
own  with  a faster  rifling  twist  and  then  a 
name  change  to  the  6mm  Remington.  Each 
cartridge  is  a top  long  range  varmint  round, 
and  many  hunters  use  them  with  105 -grain 
bullets  for  medium-size  big  game. 

The  6mm  PPC  and  the  Remington 
6mm  BR  were  designed  primarily  for  com- 
petition, hut  each  is  a potent  275-yard 
varmint  round.  The  6mm  PPC  has  been 
around  since  1974,  and  the  6mm  BR 
Remington  was  standardized  to  a factory 
round  in  1989.  Although  the  6mm  PPC  is 
more  popular  with  the  henchrest  crowd, 
the  Remington  6mm  BR  is  the  wiser  choice 
for  varmint  hunters  because  both  the  rifle 
and  ammunition  are  available  over  the 
counter.  The  popularity  edge  held  by  the 
6mm  PPC  on  the  competition  line  stems 
from  several  things.  First,  imported  PPC 
brass  was  top  quality  and  gives  outstand- 
ing accuracy  results.  Although  the  6mm 
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BR  really  came  about  around  the  same  time 
as  the  PPC,  making  cases  for  it  hack  then 
from  .308  henchrest  brass  was  no  easy  job. 
Pm  told  that  more  and  more  6mm  BRs  are 
showing  up  at  matches. 

Because  the  title  of  this  article  indicates 
it’s  about  varmint  rifles,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  Pm  giving  so  much  detail  on  varmint 
cartridges.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  the  car- 
tridge  is  the  heart  of  varmint  hunting.  No 
matter  what  configuration  the  rifle  is,  a .22 
Hornet  is  still  a ITS-yard  outfit.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  .222  Remington.  It’s  a 
tremendous  varmint  cartridge,  hut  it  is  not 
a truly  long-range  creation,  no  matter  what 
type  of  rifle  it  is  fired  in. 

To  take  this  a step  further,  the  hunter 
must  first  decide  what  cartridge  is  needed. 
In  the  early  1950s  I hunted  an  area  that 
was  fairly  well  populated.  It  was  rare  to  get 
a shot  much  heyond  150  yards.  It  was  per- 
fect for  the  .22  Hornet  with  its  low  noise 
level.  Because  other  areas  I hunted  required 
more  power,  offering  shots  up  to  275  yards, 
the  .222  Remington  got  the  nod.  On  a farm 
in  Indiana  County,  the  closest  shot  from 
where  I liked  to  set  up  was  just  under  300 
yards,  and  a fencerow  at  the  end  of  the  field 
was  458  steps  away.  Neither  the  Hornet  or 
.222  was  designed  for  those  distances,  hut 
both  the  .243  Winchester  and  .244 
Remington  had  the  speed  and  flat  trajec- 
tory needed.  In  a moderate  wind,  the  .220 
Swift  with  a 55-grain  bullet  would  do  the 
job. 

Today  there  are  several  new  additions 


to  the  varmint-shooting  ranks.  I’ve  already 
mentioned  the  6mm  PPC  and  the  6mm  BR 
Remington.  Even  though  they  are  6mms, 
they  aren’t  on  equal  velocity  terms  with 
the  conventional  6mms.  In  the  velocity 
category,  the  6mm  BR  Remington  makes 
a better  varmint  round  than  the  6mm  PPC. 
With  a 55-grain  bullet  the  6mm  PPC  has  a 
top  velocity  under  3,500  fps,  and  with  a 
70-grain  slug  it  falls  to  around  the  3,150 
fps  mark.  The  6mm  BR  Remington  factory 
case  can  he  reloaded  to  speeds  above  3,800 
fps  with  a 55-grain  hullet,  and  will  hit  over 
3,400  fps  with  a max  load  of  Varget  pow- 
der. I’m  not  suggesting  that  these  two  car- 
tridges he  pushed  to  the  extremes  just  to 
get  more  velocity.  Ultimately,  the  extra 
speed  will  have  accomplished  little,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  throat  will  eventu- 
ally affect  accuracy. 

The  configuration  of  a varmint  rifle  is 
important.  I recommend  using  a heavy 
barrel  for  several  reasons.  The  extra  weight 
helps  stabilize  the  rifle  while  aiming,  and 
this  is  especially  important  for  older  hunt- 
ers. Several  years  ago  I wanted  an  extra 
heavy  .22  rimfire  squirrel  rifle.  At  75,  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  hold  a lightweight 
rimfire  steady,  especially  for  long  shots.  Jim 
Peightal  installed  a 22-inch  heavy  barrel 
(3/4-inch  at  the  muzzle)  on  a Martini  Ca- 
det action  and  used  a fairly  dense  piece  of 
wood  for  the  stock  and  forearm.  Complete 
with  scope  and  sling,  the  rifle  weighs  9k2 
pounds.  This  is  heavy  — too  heavy  for  car- 
rying on  an  all-day  hunt.  However,  I do 
more  sitting  than  walking  in  the 
squirrel  woods,  and  the  extra  weight 
is  an  advantage  for  me  when  it  comes 
time  to  shoot. 

A heavy  barrel  is  stiff  and  more 
stable  when  fired.  It  doesn’t  heat  up 

BECAUSE  some  factory  rifles  do  not 
offer  adjustments  for  fine  tuning  the 
trigger,  a competent  gunsmith  can 
install  an  adjustable  one.  Typical  non- 
adjustable  trigger  on  left,  adjustable 
one  on  right. 
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as  quickly,  either.  This  means  better  accu- 
racy, hut  accuracy  doesn’t  come  from  just 
having  a heavy  barrel.  The  action,  stock 
and  barrel  are  important  ingredients  to  ac- 
curacy, too.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the 
trigger.  Without  a clean,  crisp  trigger,  it’s 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  full  accuracy 
potential  from  either  the  shooter  or  the 
rifle. 

There  is  a tendency  to  think  that  a good 
trigger  is  one  that  is  exceptionally  light  in 
pull  weight.  For  instance,  benchrest  com- 
petitors usually  use  2-ounce  triggers.  But  a 
2-ounce  trigger  would  be  not  only  danger- 
ous under  most  hunting  situations,  but  also 
difficult  for  a hunter  to  use.  There  is  no  set 
weight  of  pull  that  determines  the  quality 
of  a trigger.  For  most  hig  game  rifles,  a 
4-pound  pull  is  about  right.  Here  again,  it 
depends  on  the  type  of  weather  conditions 
faced  by  a hunter.  In  the  southern  states, 
where  deer  seasons  begin  in  early  fall  and 
few  hunters  wear  gloves,  a 3k2-pound  pull 
can  be  used.  In  Pennsylvania,  hunters  of- 
ten face  temperatures  not  only  below  freez- 
ing, but  many  times  below  zero.  Cold  fin- 
gers are  not  sensitive  to  touch.  For  safety 
reasons,  trigger  pulls  should  be  between 
four  and  five  pounds. 

Woodchuck  hunting  is  a summertime 
game,  though.  Hunters  can  use  a lighter 
pull  weight.  It’s  obvious  then  that  pull 


weight  is  a personal  matter.  For  some,  it 
may  he  a heavy  five  pounds,  and  tor  oth- 
ers, 3'/2  pounds  will  he  just  right. 

Pull  weight  is  not  the  only  factor  to  he 
considered  when  adjusting  a trigger.  A good 
trigger  is  free  of  play  or  slop.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  a long  pull  before  the  trigger 
begins  to  release  the  sear.  After  the  sear  is 
released,  there  should  be  no  perceptible 
trigger  movement  to  the  rear,  which  is 
called  over-travel.  This  makes  a trigger 
crisp  and  clean.  The  shooting  finger  en- 
gages the  trigger,  which  feels  hard.  An  even 
steady  pull  is  applied  and  the  trigger  re- 
leases the  sear  and  the  firing  pin  falls.  The 
shooter  does  not  detect  any  movement. 
Undoubtedly,  there  has  to  be  a small 
amount  of  movement  to  release  the  sear, 
but  it’s  too  small  to  be  detected.  That,  in 
essence,  is  a good  trigger. 

Because  some  factory  rifles  do  not  offer 
adjustments  for  fine  tuning  the  trigger,  a 
competent  gunsmith  can  install  an  adjust- 
able one.  Believe  me,  it’s  worth  the  money. 

You  don’t  have  to  go  custom  to  get  a 
fine  varmint  rifle,  but  you  may  have  to  have 
some  alterations  such  as  a new  trigger,  be- 
fore your  rifle  really  performs.  Today’s  fac- 
tory varmint  rifle  is  accurate.  The 
handloader  can  enhance  the  accuracy  by 
developing  a primer/powder/hullet  combi- 
nation that  works  best  in  it.  □ 


Woodchuck  Soup 


Ingredients: 

1 woodchuck 

2 medium  sliced  onions 
2 diced  carrots 

2 celery  stalks,  diced 
1 tablespoon  parsley  flakes 


1 tablespoon  salt 
1 teaspoon  pepper 

1 teaspoon  garlic  salt 

2 tablespoons  vinegar 

1 pound  box  medium  egg  noodles 


Prepare  chuck  by  cleaning  and  washing.  Quarter  meat  and  put  in  a medium  pot,  adding 
ingredients.  Cover  and  cook  at  medium  heat  until  meat  is  tender  (about  two  hours). 
When  done,  remove  meat  and  cool.  Strip  meat  off  bones  and  return  to  pot.  Add  noodles 
and  cook  until  they  are  done.  Remove  from  heat  and  serve. 


From  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook,  available  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10'9797.  Cost  is  $4.72  plus  tax,  delivered. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Waterfowl  enthusiasts  can  follow  the 
progress  of  nesting  hen  mallards  on  the 
Internet,  thanks  to  Ducks  Unlimited 
Canada’s  Mallard  Tracker  at 
www.ducks.ca/  . 

Last  spring,  searchers  near  Lake 
Ashby,  Florida,  found  the  body  of  a 3- 
year-old  boy  in  a lake  being  guarded  by 
the  11 'foot,  450'pound  alligator, 
believed  to  have  snatched  him  while  he 
played  in  shallow  water.  Since  record 
keeping  began  in  1948,  there  have  been 
225  alligator  attacks  in  Florida  with 
seven  fatalities. 

More  than  one  and  a half  million  of 
the  14  million  hunters  in  this  country 
seek  their  quarry  on  national  wildlife 
refuges.  From  hig  game  to  waterfowl,  287 
national  wildlife  refuges  offer  hunting. 

During  1996,  18  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  16  and  older  fished,  7 
percent  hunted  and  3 1 percent 
participated  in  nonconsumptive  wildlife- 
related  activities. 

The  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks 
Commission  adopted  a regulation  last 
year  that  prohibited  the  taking  of  any 
deer  exhibiting  more  than  75  percent 
white  coloration  in  Golden  Valley 
County  because  of  requests  by  area 
residents  to  preserve  the  animal’s 
uniqueness.  Albinism  is  a genetic 
abnormality  that  is  manifested  in  the 
lack  of  normal  pigmentation  in  the 
animals  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  1996,  hunters  took  more  white- 
tailed  deer  in  Wisconsin  — 469,555  — 
than  any  other  state. 


There  were  152,460  deer  — about  68 
percent  bucks  and  32  percent  does  — 
taken  in  Arkansas  during  the  1996-97 
season. 

About  60  national  wildlife  refuges 
host  approximately  200  of  the  nation’s 
plants  and  animals  that  are  protected 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

New  legislation  requires  that  on  and 
after  January  1,  2002,  permits  to  hunt 
with  a bow  and  arrow  in  Connecticut 
will  he  issued  only  to  qualified  applicants 
who  have  successfully  completed  the 
conservation  education  bowhunting 
course  or  an  equivalent  course  in  another 
state. 

Saskatchewan  contributes  waterfowl 
to  all  four  flyways  (Pacific,  Central, 
Mississippi  and  Atlantic),  and  more 
than  30  percent  of  all  mallards 
produced  in  North  America  in  1 996 
came  from  this  Canadian  province. 

Thirty-one  hunting  accidents  were 
reported  in  Arkansas  during  the  1996-97 
season,  including  five  fatalities.  Three 
hunters  died  as  a result  of  falls  from 
treestands,  one  was  killed  in  a firearms- 
related  squirrel  hunting  accident,  and  the 
other  in  a firearms-related  turkey 
hunting  accident. 

The  1997  firearm  deer  season  in 
Michigan  was  the  second  safest  on 
record  with  two  fatalities  and  25  non- 
fatal  accidents. 


Answers:  Castor  Canadensis. 
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Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wonJroue  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneylvania  Whitetaile  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  alon^  with  Game  Commission  biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fenneylvania’e 
3\ack  3eare,  Ait  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  67»statc  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  M6 

2001  Elmcrton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Waterfowl  Stamps  and 
PRINTS/ 

INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's wa- 
terfowl, and 
your  future, 
too.  Buy  Penn- 
sylvania Water- 
fowl  Manage- 
ment Stamps 
and  Prints. 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print 
with  medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per 
print,  $85  per  print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '95,  '96  and  '97 
designs  are  available.  Posters  of  the  '96,  '97  and  '98  designs, 

1 8 X 24  inches,  are  $1 2 each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1 996  and  '97 
designs  are  still  available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are 
$15  each;  for  unframed  prints,  $7.50. 

PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from  the  PA 
Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  call:  1-888-888- 
3459,  Visa  and  Master- 
Card  accepted. 
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Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

^^^^^vior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Prices  include  handling  and  post- 
age. PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  and  send  to 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797.  Items  may 
now  be  ordered  over  the  phone. 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  call- 
ing 1-888-888-3459. 
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editorial 


Do  Something  Wild 

The  wild  resource  conservation  fund  was  created  in  1982,  to  admin- 
ister the  funds  people  donate  from  their  state  income  tax  refunds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  managing  nongame  plants  and  animals.  Since  then, 
thanks  to  the  WRCF,  peregrine  falcons,  fishers,  bald  eagles  and  many  other 
animals  have  been  restored.  We  know  more  about  the  abundance  of 
all  classes  of  wild  plants  and  animals.  And,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
many  more  Pennsylvanians,  especially  youngsters,  have  developed  an 
appreciation  for  our  wild  resources  and  the  need  to  protect  them. 

In  its  short  existence,  and  with  what’s  really  been  modest  funding, 
the  WRCF  has  accomplished  a great  deal.  Unfortunately,  the  future  of 
the  Wildlife  Resource  Conservation  Fund  is  in  jeopardy.  With  Pennsylvania’s 
income  tax  structure,  most  people  don’t  receive  income  tax  refunds,  so  they  can’t  con- 
tribute simply  by  checking  a box  on  their  tax  form.  Furthermore,  since  the  WRCF  was 
established,  four  other  income  tax  checkoff  options  have  been  created.  First  came  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Fund,  and  now,  this  year,  there  will  be  checkoff  options  for  the  Organ 
Donor  Fund,  Korea/Vietnam  Memorial  and  for  breast  and  cervical  cancer  research.. 

In  its  first  year,  the  WRCF  received  donations  from  70,000  of  the  million  taxpayers 
due  refunds.  Last  year,  only  30,000  of  the  million  taxpayers  due  refunds  donated  them 
to  the  WRCF.  The  addition  of  four  income  tax  checkoff  options  can  mean  only  a smaller 
slice  of  what’s  already  a small  pie. 

The  biggest  source  of  revenue  by  far  for  the  WRCF  has  been  the  “Conserve  Wild 
Resources”  license  plate.  In  just  four  years,  sales  of  this  specialty  license  plate  portraying 
a saw-whet  owl  generated  $3.7  million.  But  then,  just  when  the  WRCF  was  poised  to 
issue  a new  license  plate  design,  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  were  substantially  in- 
creased. All  of  a sudden,  the  prospects  for  further  tapping  this  source  of  revenue  became 
much  less  appealing. 

Comparing  the  need  to  saving  an  endangered  plant  to  a person’s  need  for  a liver 
transplant  is  difficult.  Each  of  the  checkoff  options  is  worthwhile.  It’s  just  unfortunate 
that  these  programs  must  compete  for  a limited  amount  of  money. 

The  Game  Commission,  along  with  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  has  made  full  use  of  WRCF  grants  to 
conduct  nongame  projects  ranging  from  protecting  bats  to  reintroducing  river  otters. 

With  unregulated  development,  pollution,  habitat  loss  and  a host  of  other  ills  threat- 
ening our  wild  resources,  programs  such  as  the  WRCF  should  be  growing,  not  flounder- 
ing. And  right  now,  the  income  tax  checkoff  system  is  the  best  way  for  most  all  people, 
particularly  those  who  don’t  hunt  or  fish,  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  wild 
plants  and  animals. 

Th  is  month,  as  you’re  figuring  your  state  income  tax,  if  you  discover  you’re  due  a 
refund,  consider  donating  at  least  a part  of  it  to  the  WRCF.  And  if  you  aren’t  receiving 
a refund  but  would  still  like  to  help,  contact  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  at 
RO.  Box  8764,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8764-  It  will  be  an  investment  in  our  future  and 
money  well  spent.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

As  a biology  student,  1 got 
to  work  at  a hear  check 
station.  I helped  weigh,  tag, 
register,  remove  teeth  and 
take  tissue  samples.  1 learned 
a lot,  had  a great  time,  and 
got  to  meet  a lot  of  nice 
hunters.  1 would  like  to 
thank  all  those  who  made 
the  experience  possible,  and 
a big  bear  paw  goes  up  to 
PGC  Wildlife  Education 
Supervisor  Joe  Stefko  and  his 
crew. 

M.  Stump, 
Duquesne 

Editor: 

At  just  about  any  tee,  a 
hunting  license  is  the  best 
bargain  around.  The  number 
of  hours  a person  can  hunt 
for  the  cost  of  a license  is 
nothing  competed  to  the  $32 
it  costs  for  four  hours  of 
skiing.  More  important,  if  we 
don’t  support  our  sport,  who 
will? 

B.  POLICELLI, 
Bangor 

Editor: 

1 enjoyed  the  Eebruary 
issue,  but  1 must  take 
exception  to  Joe  Parry’s 
comments  about  a hunter 
with  40'plus  year’s  experi- 
ence  being  old.  1 would  give 
all  my  possessions  to  he  that 
“old”  again.  I’m  79  years 
young,  and  haven’t  given  up 
hunting  yet. 

H.  Feidler, 
Jamestown,  NY 

Editor: 

Allowing  junior  hunters 
to  shoot  both  a buck  and  a 
doe  seems  to  emphasize 
killing  instead  of  hunting. 


Junior  hunters  would  be 
better  served  by  learning  that 
some  years  tags  ate  not  filled. 

A.L.  Edwards, 
Williamsburg 

Editor: 

Somebody  didn’t  read 
Linda  Steiner’s  “Whose  Deer 
Is  It?”  Last  December,  1 shot 
at  a big  doe,  but  with  a foot 
of  snow,  it  took  me  a few 
moments  to  follow  up  on  it. 
When  1 did,  only  40  yards 
away,  somebody  was  standing 
over  the  deer,  claiming  he 
had  shot  it  before  1 did.  1 
went  back  to  check  the 
blood  trail,  and  when  1 
returned,  my  “buddy”  and 
deer  were  gone. 

1 guess  being  a totally 
disabled  WWll  veteran 
didn’t  help  me  get  to  the 
deet  soon  enough.  1 sure 
hope  he  enjoys  the  venison. 

A.  Choput, 

SUNCOOK,  NH 

Editor: 

1 think  you  should  he 
spending  out  money  on 
pheasants,  rabbits  and 
introducing  grouse  to  the 
wild,  not  adding  more 
predators,  like  the  fisher,  to 
kill  what  little  game  we  have. 

M.  Rachuck, 
Mahanoy  City 

Editor: 

1 must  take  exception  to 
the  statement  about  low 
survivorship  of  game  farm 
pheasants  being  due  to  poor 


habitat.  1 think  it’s  because  ot 
predators.  When  you  hunt 
great  habitat  and  see  one 
pheasant  and  a dozen  hawks 
in  the  air,  not  to  mention  all 
the  owls,  you  know  you  must 
stop  protecting  predators. 

P.  Dici, 
Ellwood  Cm' 

Editor: 

After  reading  in  the 
December  issue  about  PGC 
patches,  badges  and  em- 
blems, 1 was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  Triple  Trophy 
patch  is  no  longet  available 
and  feel  it  should  be 
reinstated. 

C.  Di  Domizio, 
North  Wales 

The  Triple  Trophy  Patch 
was  discontinued  when  it 
became  apparent  at  least  some 
individuals  were  resorting  to 
illegal  practices  to  obtain  the 
three  game  animals  needed  to 
qualify  for  the  patch. 

Editor: 

On  the  first  day  ot  doe 
season,  1 spotted  what  1 
thought  was  a huge  black 
mink.  Its  tail  also  looked 
much  hushiet  than  what  1 
had  evet  seen  on  any  mink. 
But  when  1 received  my 
February  issue,  that  “mink” 
was  staring  at  me  from  the 
cover.  1 wish  1 had  paid  more 
attention  to  that  fishet.  1 
cettainly  nevet  expected  to 
see  one  in  the  wild. 

A.  Oswald, 
Alburtis 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


“I  had  roamed  through  the  very  timber  I was  now  cutting 
since  my  early  childhood.  I had  hunted  and  fished  over 
the  entire  tract  and  knew  all  about  the  streams,  the  hills 
and  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  timber.  This  was  one  of  the 
beautiful  tracts  of  virgin  forest  . . . that  stretched  out 
in  picturesque  landscape  directly  to  the  east  from  where 
we  had  lived  so  long.  It  seemed  a pity  to  watch  tree  after 
tree  fall  to  the  ground  from  its  stately  position  on  the 
hillside  as  that  beautiful  panorama  was  transformed  into 
a desolate,  barren  waste.” 

— Philip  II.  Dewey,  circa  1898,  Tioga 
County,  Pennsylvania. 


Passage 

Forest 


of  a 


By  Earle  F.  Layser 


illustrations  by  Mark  Anderson 


Many  years  ago,  but  only 

little  more  than  a century  and 
a quarter,  when  my  grandfather  was 
a boy,  the  forests  of  northcentral 
Pennsylvania  rivaled  those  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Eastern  elk, 
timber  wolves  and  catamount  still 
roamed  those  forests  then.  Eishers 
inhabited  the  deep  woods  and  otters 
the  streamhanks.  Worn  trails  of  the 
Seneca  were  evident  throughout. 
Only  three  life  spans  ago,  the  area 
was  much  different  than  today.  The 
Indians  called  it  Tiadaghton  - — “the 
River  of  Pines.” 

The  wilderness,  the  wild  animals 
and  the  woodland  aboriginal  were 


ravaged  by  the  early  settlers,  because 
they  were  an  antipathy  to  the  prevailing 
ethic.  The  attitude  lingers  as  a legacy  yet 
today.  But  conversely,  this  was  in  fact, 
the  very  area  that  inspired  James 
Fenimore  Cooper.  And  later,  it  was  to 
become  a favorite  place  for  escape  and 
trout  fishing  for  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
then  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Pine  Creek  watershed  is  the 
largest  tributary  to  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  incredible  forests  that  once 
grew  there  supported  145  sawmills  by  the 
mid' 19th  century.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  many  tanneries,  boasted  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  were  also 
: operating  within  the  watershed,  using 
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bark  from  the  big  old  hemlock  trees 
as  a source  of  tannin.  By  the  turn  of 
the  20*  century,  Williamsport  had 
became  known  as  the  “timber  capital 
of  the  world.”  It  was  proclaimed 
progress,  and  personal  fortunes  were 
made. 

As  a child,  I listened  to  the  tales 
of  old  woodsmen  who  had  lived  and 
worked  in  the 
lumber  camps. 

They  had  not 
made  fortunes, 
but  they  had 
given  names  to 
places  that  still 
exist.  Their  name 
for  the  area  near 
where  1 grew  up 
was  the  “Black 
Forest,”  testi- 
mony to  the 
midday  darkness 
caused  by  the 
dense  virgin 
stands. 

There  was  more  to  the  forest  than 
big  trees,  though,  or  the  lumber  from 
those  trees.  The  forests  gave  the  area 
its  “sense  of  place”  that  exists  yet 
today.  It  provided  a social  and 
economic  setting,  and  wild  places 
that  influenced  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions. 

This  is  a story  about  the  passing 
of  a small  vestige  of  the  once  great 
forest.  And  how  in  the  name  of 
progress,  people  and  society  inexora- 
bly exert  profound  and  continuing 
changes  over  time  on  our  environ- 
ment, and  the  places  we  live  out  our 
lives. 

“But  many  of  the  older 
priests  . . . and  family  heads,  who 
had  seen  the  former  temple,  wept 
aloud  when  they  saw  the  foundation 
of  this  temple  being  laid,  while  many 
others  shouted  for  joy.”  - Ezra  3;  12 

When  I was  a youngster  there  was 


an  old  stand  of  white  pine  near  our  farm 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  It  occu- 
pied only  a few  acres  of  nearly  level 
ground  along  the  toe  of  the  mountain 
slope,  and  except  for  a few  large  spread- 
ing white  oaks,  was  mostly  surrounded  by 
second-growth  hardwoods. 

On  first  impression,  this  grove  was 
unusual  because  of  the  size  of  the  trees. 

But  there  was  more. 
Unlike  the  surround- 
ing young  forest  that 
grew  in  a thicket  of 
mixed  species,  often 
with  tangled  under- 
growth, the  old 
growth  pine  were 
openly  spaced,  and 
the  stand  was 
comprised  of  no  other 
species  but  white 
pine.  Each  massive 
tree,  with  its  thick 
bark  deeply  fissured 
into  rectangular  blocks, 
and  with  a tall,  thick,  cylindrical  bole 
clear  of  limbs  for  more  than  half  its 
impressive  height,  stood  with  the 
imposing  individual  dignity  that  time 
alone  bestows  to  trees  within  a forest. 

The  forest  floor  beneath  the  pines  was 
nearly  devoid  of  other  vegetation. 
Scattered  patches  of  moss  existed.  There 
was  some  wintergreen  or  “teaberry,”  with 
occasional  tiny  red  berries.  In  early 
spring,  diminutive  fringed  polygala  might 
also  be  found,  but  mostly  there  was  just 
an  accumulation  of  pine  needles  — layer 
upon  layer  of  pine  needles  with  cones 
randomly  cast  about.  The  deep  duff  on 
the  forest  floor  had  an  insulating  quality. 
It  was  soft  and  spongy  underfoot,  so 
much  unlike  the  noisy  rustle  of  dry  leaves 
beneath  the  hardwoods  of  today’s  forest. 
There  a person  could  trod  in  silence; 
sound  was  absorbed,  and  at  times, 
cathedral-like  quiet  prevailed  within  the 
grove. 

Why  this  particular  tract  of  timber 


This  is  a story  about  the 
passing  of  a small 
vestige  of  the  once  great 
forest,  and  how  in  the 
name  of  progress,  we 
exert  profound  changes 
over  our  environment 
and  the  places  we  live 
out  our  lives. 
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had  escaped  the  extensive  logging  that 
took  place  throughout  this  region  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  was  a mystery,  but  it 
represented  a connection  to  the  past.  For 
many  years,  the  grove  was  part  of  a 
summer  camp  for  children.  Each  summer 
wealthy 
parents  would 
deliver  their 
children  from 
the  eastern 
cities  to  the 
camp  located 
in  the  wilds  of 
Pine  Creek. 

Near  the 
center  of  the 
ancient  grove 
the  camp’s 
owners  had 
placed  a large 
fire  ring 
where  a circle 
of  sitting  logs 
had  been 
arranged. 

Here,  for  all  the  years  the  camp  existed, 
the  boys  and  girls  gathered  on  cool 
summer  nights  for  ceremonies  and 
storytelling  made  more  exciting  and 
memorable  by  the  awesome  forest 
setting.  Local  children  were  sometimes 
invited  to  participate  in  the  fireside 
activities.  With  the  fire  light  flickering, 
and  shadows  leaping  on  the  trunks  of  the 
towering  pines,  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
wild  America  still  just  beyond  the  fire 
circle  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  For 
many  city  children  the  old  pines  pro- 
vided their  first,  and  perhaps  only, 
experience  of  sleeping  out  in  the  forest, 
on  the  ground,  under  the  stars.  Towards 
the  end,  the  camp  went  through  a quick 
succession  of  owners  and  then  closed. 

The  property  was  then  acquired  by  a land 
developer. 

The  tract  with  the  pine  grove, 
however,  remained  relatively  unchanged 
for  many  years.  Signs  of  the  campfire 


circle  began  to  fade,  and  the  sitting 
logs  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  quiet 
of  the  centuries  returned. 

I shared  my  vestige,  miniature 
wilderness  in  the  early  morning 
hours  with  chattering  red  squirrels, 

and  in  the 
day  with  the 
rapping  of 
woodpeckers. 
At  night, 
screech  owls 
made  eerie 
sounds.  On 
sultry  summer 
days  it  would 
sometimes 
become  dark 
in  the 
afternoon 
within  the 
old  forest 
stand,  and 
thunder 
would  crash, 
lightning 

flash,  and  rivulets  from  the  thunder 
shower  were  channeled  in  the  bark 
fissures  to  the  ground. 

On  crisp  fall  mornings,  with  the 
scent  of  pine  and  blue  jays  calling, 
with  my  .22  rifle  in  hand,  I would 
look  for  black  and  gray  squirrels  high 
in  the  branches,  while  mists  and 
vapors  rose  silently  from  the  forest 
floor  as  the  day  warmed.  In  the  low 
light  of  winter,  amid  falling  crystal- 
line snowflakes,  the  pines  would 
make  soft  sibilant  sighs,  while  the 
sounds  of  chickadees  could  be  faintly 
heard. 

1 went  off  to  the  military.  While  1 
was  gone  I learned  that  one  of  the 
campers  from  many  years  before, 
who  had  become  a successful 
physician,  had  purchased  the  old 
pine  grove  and  a surrounding  20 
acres  from  the  developer.  My  parents 
wrote  to  me  that  the  doctor  had 
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built  a cabin  in  the  pines. 

Several  years  later  I returned  and 
with  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and 
apprehension,  walked  the  path  to 
the  old  grove.  The  doctor,  whose 
fondest  memories  were  of  long  ago 
childhood  campfire 
outings,  had  attempted 
to  recreate  those  times. 

He  had  built  a log  cabin 
and,  nostalgically,  had 
reconstructed  the  old 
tire  circle.  Rather  than 
building  his  cabin 
on  the  outside 
of  the  ancient 
pine  stand,  in 
a desire  to  he 
close  to  the 
past,  the 
doctor  had 
built  it  within 
the  stand  interior. 

It  was  located  near 
the  old  fire  circle. 

Unfortunately,  several  of  the 
behemoths  had  to  be  cleared  to 
create  a building  site.  Large  stumps 
remained.  The  cabin  appeared 
incongruent  and  dwarfed  amid  the 
remaining  veteran  pines.  It  was 
quiet.  The  doctor  was  rarely  there.  I 
found  some  teaberries  and  walked 
on,  feeling  as  though  something  had 
changed  — sensing  a loss. 

The  felling  of  the  first  trees 
within  the  grove  foretold  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  stand.  It  was  similar  to 
that  of  having  a close  friend  diag- 
nosed with  an  incurable  disease. 

Over  time  the  outcome  was  inevi- 
table, and  there  was  very  little  one 
could  do  about  it.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
inevitable  progress  our  society 
imposes  on  us  to  accept. 

I went  off  to  forestry  school. 
When  I returned,  more  of  the  old 
white  pines  had  been  cut  to  create 
an  opening  around  the  cabin.  I 


learned  that  the  doctor  had  found  the 
cabin  always  damp  and  mildewed  from 
the  deep  shade  of  the  forest.  He  had 
decided  to  let  some  light  in.  The  stumps 
were  removed.  In  the  clearing,  in  place 
of  the  century  old  carpet  of  needles,  a 
sparse  lawn  now  existed,  and  a token 
few  non-native  ornamental  trees 
had  been  planted  within  wire 
enclosures  to  protect  them  from 
browsing  deer. 

Surrounding  the 
clearing’s  edge,  a 
phalanx  of 
remaining  old 
trees  stood 
stoically.  When  no 
one  was  at  the  cabin, 
squirrels  still  chattered 
and  woodpeckers  rapped  in 
the  remaining  tall  pines. 
At  night  a lone  owl 
called  from  some- 
where within  the 
stand. 

The  years 
passed  and  the 
doctor  no  longer  visited  the  pines.  The 
tract  and  cabin  were  sold.  The  new 
owners  were  immediately  concerned  with 
the  shaded  darkness  and  dankness,  and 
the  swaying  and  moaning  of  tall  pines 
about  the  cabin.  They  set  about  enlarg- 
ing the  clearing.  They  had  no  childhood 
nostalgia  of  nights  made  darker  by  the 
forest  canopy,  flickering  campfires,  and 
sounds  of  woodland  creatures  all  about. 

In  fact,  for  whatever  reasons  they  may 
have  had  for  moving  to  the  mountains, 
the  natural  world  was  not  one.  Some 
more  trees  had  to  be  taken  down  for 
safety  reasons,  they  had  said. 

They  remodeled  and  enlarged  the 
cabin.  It  was  now  a house.  The  yard  and 
lawn  was  improved  and  increased  in  size 
by  further  clearing.  Additional  ornamen- 
tal plantings  were  done.  The  fire  circle 
was  removed,  and  any  trace  of  it  soon 
disappeared  forever.  The  remnant  fringe 
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of  old  growth  pines  were  referred  to, 
somewhat  disdainfully,  as  those  “big 
trees,”  that  they  had  proudly  sought  to 
overcome  with  their  hard  work  and 
“improvements”  to  the  property.  These 
people  fed  the  animals.  Squirrels,  turkeys 
and  deer  were  attracted  to  the  property, 
then  hunted  and  shot  with  a vengeance. 
The  owner  prided  himself 
on  achieving  the  bag 
limits.  He  referred  to 
himself  as  a “sportsman.” 

Another  decade  or 
more  passed.  The 
integrity  of  the  old 
growth  stand  had  been 
broken.  The  equilibrium 
compromised.  The 
remaining  old  trees  that 
had  once  shaded  and 
protected  each  other  in  a 
closed  stand  were  now 
exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  They  began  to 
suffer  from  heart-rot,  wind-throw  and 
breakage.  The  owners  wanted  to  retire 
and  move  somewhere,  as  they  put  it, 
“where  they  wouldn’t  have  to  work  so 
hard  at  upkeep.”  This  meant  not  having 
to  rake  needles  and  cones  from  their  yard 
and  gather  fallen  branches. 

I was  past  middle  age  when  they  sold 
the  property.  This  time  a younger  couple 
acquired  the  remnant  forest  giants.  The 
couple  had  a purpose  in  mind.  They 
intended  to  further  “improve”  the 
property.  They  planned  to  clear  the 
forest  land  for  a barn,  and  to  create  a 
horse  pasture;  develop  their  own 
“farmette.” 

With  the  passing  of  years,  what  was 
once  tangled  second-growth  surrounding 
the  site  of  the  ancient  forest,  had  now 


matured  to  become  a mixed  hard- 
wood and  pine  stand.  The  mast  and 
cone  crops  it  yielded  supported  deer, 
wild  turkey,  squirrels,  and  even  an 
occasional  wandering  black  bear. 
Beneath  the  hardwoods  a succession 
of  scattered  white  pine  saplings  were 
claiming  their  rightful  legacy. 

The  logger  the  couple 
hired  to  clear  the  land 
stood  looking  up  at  the 
surviving  old  giant 
pines.  Lumber  prices 
and  demand  were  at 
all-time  highs.  The 
couple  waited  nearby 
for  his  verdict.  The 
logger  looked  away 
and  then  said,  “Them 
trees  is  pithy,  we’re 
getting  them  just  in 
time,  before  they’re  no 
good  to  anybody.” 

And  so  final  judgement  was 
passed.  The  fate  of  the  last  of  the  old 
white  pines,  and  the  succession  of 
their  offspring,  was  determined. 
Their  sentence,  although  delayed  a 
century,  was  in  the  end,  the  same  as 
for  the  original  forest  over  100  years 
earlier. 

My  generation  never  heard  the 
wail  of  an  eastern  catamount  in  the 
Black  Forest.  But  within  the  century 
of  the  old  pine  stand  reprieve,  it 
provided  immeasurable  enjoyment 
for  many,  influenced  the  lives  of 
others,  and  was  a vignette  of  a past 
natural  world  — now  gone  forever. 

It  belongs  to  the  places  in  the  heart 
that  may  always  haunt  us,  hut  to 
which  we  can  never  return.  □ 


Beneath  the 
hardwoods  a 
succession  of 
scattered  white 
pine  saplings  were 
claiming  their 
rightful  legacy. 
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Steel  City  Gobblers 


By  Bill  Chessman 


May  1996  was  an  exciting  time 
tor  sports  fans  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  The  Penguins  were  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  their  third  Stanley  Cup  trophy, 
with  Mano  getting  a hat  trick  in  one 
of  the  playoff  games.  The  Pittsburgh 
Pirates,  under  new  ownership,  were 
doing  pretty  well,  too.  It  was  a good 
spring  in  the  Steel  City. 

My  sons  and  I really  enjoy  our 
hometown  sports  teams,  but  even 
more  we  enjoy  spring  turkey  hunting. 
We  hunt  within  sight  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
building,  located  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Pittsburgh,  in  an  area  that  per- 
mits the  discharge  of  firearms  and 
hunting  is  allowed.  In  recent  years  tur- 
keys have  been  seen  within  the  city 
limits  in  woodland  parks,  such  as  Frick 
and  Schenley,  and  the  birds  are  regu- 
lar visitors  to  backyard  bird  feeders  in 
the  suburbs.  The  booming  turkey 
population  here  is  due  to  habitat  and 
sound  management  practices  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

Opening  day  of  the  1996  spring 
gobbler  season  found  my  13-year-old 
son,  Jerry,  and  me  on  a hillside  over- 
looking a large  valley.  I had  scouted 
the  area  and  knew  several  birds  roosted 
nearby.  We  set  up  a hen  decoy  on  a 
bench  about  25  feet  below  our  look- 
out. We  placed  a blaze  orange  vest  and 
orange  bands  in  nearby  trees.  I’ve  ex- 
perimented with  blaze  orange  many 
times  and  found  that  it  does  not  affect 
turkeys  at  all.  I’ve  worn  blaze  orange 
and  had  mature  hens  walk  by  within  a 
few  feet  of  me.  The  number  one  prob- 
lem most  of  us  have  with  turkeys  is  our 


inability  to  sit  still.  Motion  alerts  turkeys. 

It  was  still  dark,  with  at  least  30  min- 
utes until  shooting  time,  but  at  5:30  a tom 
gobbled  about  50  yards  away.  I wondered 
if  we  were  too  close,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
move,  so  we  sat  motionless  and  waited.  In 
the  gray  morning  mist  we  could  see  birds 
on  their  roost  just  below  us.  The  birds  be- 
gan to  stir,  stretching  and  preening.  One 
bird  began  tanning  and  puffing  up  its  feath- 
ers. It  finally  let  loose  with  a loud  gobble. 
Off  to  our  left,  around  the  bench,  another 
tom  answered.  Finally  the  turkeys  dropped 
from  the  trees  and  the  toms  continued  gob- 
bling, but  we  could  not  see  them  because 
of  the  downed  tree  we  sat  against. 

jerry  had  my  Fox  Sterlingworth  on  his 
knee  and  at  the  ready.  The  spring  before 
was  his  first  opportunity  to  hunt  as  he  had 
turned  12  in  February.  He  had  had  a 
chance,  too,  when  a nice  tom  came  within 
25  feet  of  us.  I remember  his  comment  as 
the  tom  walked  ever  closer,  displaying  for 
our  decoy.  “I  can’t  see  its  beard,”  he  whis- 
pered. He  never  shot  that  season,  and  I was 
proud  of  him  because  he  exhibited  good 
hunter  ethics,  something  all  of  us  need  to 
constantly  remember. 

This  year  was  different,  though.  Jerry 
could  see  the  birds  coming.  As  I watched, 
a nice  tom  came  over  a rise  and  displayed 
in  front  of  our  decoy.  Jerry  let  loose  a load 
of  number  fours  and  the  turkey  rolled  down 
the  hill.  He  was  a little  hesitant  to  pick  up 
a bird  that  was  nearly  as  big  as  himself,  but 
after  a little  encouragement  he  tagged  it, 
wrapped  an  orange  vest  around  it  and  car- 
ried the  bird  out.  It  was  7 o’clock  and  Jerry 
had  a soccer  game  later  that  morning,  so 
we  decided  to  go  show  Mom  his  prize. 
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WE  DIDN'T  achieve  our  hat  trick  on  gobblers  in  the  Three 
Rivers  area,  but  we  did  go  two  out  of  three  with  my  son, 
Jerry,  taking  his  first  ever  turkey. 


The  next  few  days  it 
rained  heavily,  so  I didn’t 
hunt.  A guidance  counselot, 

I had  to  be  at  school  by  8 
a.m.,  hut  the  lengthening 
days  allowed  me  an  hour  of 
hunting  each  day.  By  the 
second  Wednesday  of  the 
season  I was  getting  a little 
tired,  hut  to  hag  a gobbler,  a 
person  must  be  in  the  woods. 

It  was  a drizzly,  foggy  morn- 
ing,  and  I set  up  just  as  Jerry 
and  I had  on  the  first  day. 

Daylight  was  slow  in  com- 
ing, but  the  turkeys  were 
there.  Below  the  bench  I 
heard  birds  leaving  their 
roost,  dropping  to  the  wet 
woods  floor.  I had  made  a 
couple  of  tree  yelps  just  as  a 
black  form  stepped  out  of 
the  mist.  Thirty  feet  below, 
on  an  old  road,  the  tom 
headed  towards  the  decoy.  I had  time  to 
study  this  bird  from  my  secluded  vantage 
point.  His  beard  looked  to  be  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  so  I decided  to  take  him.  I got 
to  school  earlier  than  usual  that  day. 

My  oldest  son,  Billy,  had  limited  time 
to  hunt  because  of  his  school  schedule,  so 
I wondered  about  our  chances  of  getting  a 
hunting  hat  trick.  On  his  first  outing  we 
set  up  before  daybreak,  but  soon  a thun- 
derstorm rumbled  through.  As  the  storm 
crackled  and  passed  just  to  our  north  near 
daylight,  we  waited  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen. Every  clap  of  thunder  brought  a gobble 
in  response.  The  storm  lasted  15  minutes, 
and  when  the  thunder  subsided,  so  did  the 
gobbling.  Around  6:30  we  heard  a nearby 
shot,  and  a few  minutes  later  a buddy  of 
mine  came  walking  by  with  an  impressive 
tom.  We  congratulated  him  on  his  first 
gobbler.  Billy  and  I resumed  our  hunt,  hut 
didn’t  see  or  hear  another  gobbler. 

We  hunted  every  chance  Billy’s  sched- 
ule would  allow,  hut  to  no  avail.  As  we 
headed  out  the  door  on  the  last  day  of  the 


season,  the  possibility  of  collecting  a 
spring  gobbler  hat  trick  seemed  dim. 
It  was  a different  world  from  that  first 
day  almost  a month  earlier.  The  woods 
were  now  covered  with  the  various 
hues  of  green  we  all  look  forward  to 
each  spring. 

We  decided  to  set  up  in  the  spot 
where  the  season  had  begun,  by  the 
old  windfall.  It  was  a beautiful  morn- 
ing. As  the  stars  melted  into  a sapphire 
sky  we  waited  in  anticipation  of  a 
gobble,  but  the  woods  were  silent.  We 
knew  turkeys  were  still  in  the  area, 
though.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  our 
time  was  running  out.  Around  1 1 
o’clock  we  saw  our  turkey.  He  was  glid- 
ing, wings  set  in  that  typical  turkey 
fashion.  Billy  and  1 smiled  as  he  sailed 
away.  We  decided  that  two  out  of  three 
was  not  a had  average,  even  if  we 
weren’t  going  to  get  our  hat  trick.  But, 
just  like  Steel  City  sports  fans  often 
say  about  their  favorite  professional 
teams,  there’s  always  next  year.  □ 
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1997  Bear  Season 
Results 

By  Gary  Alt, 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


T SEEMS  hard  to  believe  that  from 
the  1920s  through  the  1970s,  art' 
nual  bear  harvests  averaged  only  in  the 
400s.  In  the  past  15  years,  however, 
harvests  have  averaged  four  times  that, 
1,637,  and  are  the  15  largest  harvests 
since  records  began  in  1915.  The  1997 
hear  harvest  was  2,110,  the  third  larg- 
est on  record.  In  1989,  2,220  were 
taken,  and  in  1995,  2,190. 

Not  only  has  the  hear  population 
and  harvest  increased,  so  has  the  range 
of  black  hears,  as  reflected  in  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  counties  contrib- 
uting to  the  harvest.  In  1997,  hears 
were  taken  in  50  of  our  67  counties, 
the  most  in  any  year  to  date  (Table 
1).  In  1996,  hears  were  taken  in  48 
counties;  in  1995,  49;  1994  and  1993, 
44;  1992,  42;  and  in  less  than  40  in  all 
years  prior  to  1992.  In  1997,  a hear 
was  taken  in  Eranklin  County,  the  first 
since  county  harvest  records  started  in 
1949.  Even  though  the  statewide  bear 
harvest  was  not  a record,  1 7 counties, 
primarily  in  peripheral  hear  range,  ei- 
ther exceeded  or  tied  their  former 
record. 

The  top  10  counties  in  1997  were 
Potter,  175;  Lycoming,  172;  Clinton, 
168;  Tioga,  122;  McKean,  121;  Cen- 
tre, 1 13;  Clearfield,  1 10;  Pike,  82;  Eor- 
est,  72;  and  Somerset,  69.  Either 
Lycoming  or  Clinton  County  has  been 
leading  the  state  each  year  since  1981 . 
The  last  time  Potter  led  the  state  was 
1967.  Another  unusual  statistic  from 
last  fall’s  bear  harvest  is  that  Somerset 
County  was  in  the  top  10  tor  the  first 


time.  Only  8 hears  were  harvested  in 
Somerset  County  during  the  28-year  pe- 
riod, 1949-76,  yet  203  have  been  taken 
there  in  just  the  last  5 years.  The  bear  popu- 
lation in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  has 
increased  dramatically,  due  to  closed  hunt- 
ing and  the  relocation  of  adult  female  hears 
during  the  late  1970s  and  early  ’80s. 

Simply  comparing  the  number  of  bears 
harvested  in  each  county  has  its  limita- 
tions. It  does  not  account  for  the  size  dif- 
ferences in  the  counties  or  how  much  hear 
habitat  is  in  one  county  versus  another. 
Because  hears  live  primarily  in  forest  habi- 
tat, it  makes  more  sense  to  compare  the 
numbers  of  hears  harvested  per  unit  area 
of  forest  habitat  in  each  county.  In  Table 
1,  counties  are  ranked  two  ways,  accord- 
ing to  harvest  size  and  hy  number  of  bears 
harvested  per  100  square  miles  of  forest. 
Seventeen  counties  harvested  10  or  more 
hears  per  100  square  miles  of  forest  — 
Clinton  County  led  the  state  with  21.8. 

In  1997,  1,320  bears  (62.6  percent  of 
the  total  harvest)  were  taken  on  the  first 
day,  551  (26.1  percent)  on  the  second  day, 
and  239  (11.3  percent)  on  the  third.  The 
proportion  of  the  harvest  taken  each  day 
during  1997  was  very  similar  to  earlier 
3-day  bear  harvests  (1986-96),  which  av- 
eraged 65.6,  24.2  and  10.2  percent  for,  re- 
spectively, the  first,  second,  and  third  days 
(Table  2). 

Prom  1985  through  1996,  bear  license 
sales  were  stable,  averaging  91,270  and 
ranging  only  from  87,439  to  94,700  (Table 
3).  During  that  period,  hear  licenses  were 
sold  only  at  the  Game  Commission  Har- 
risburg Headquarters  and  six  region  offices. 
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Table  1.  1997  bear  harvest  ranked  by  county  and  harvest  per  100  square 
miles  of  forest  habitat. 


ank 

County 

Harvest 

Rank 

County 

Harvest/ 
100  MF 

1 

Potter 

175 

1 

Clinton 

21.8 

2 

Lycoming 

172 

2 

Potter 

18.9 

3 

Clinton 

168 

3 

Pike 

18.2 

4 

Tioga 

122 

4 

Forest 

18.1 

5 

McKean 

121 

5 

Lycoming 

18.0 

6 

Centre 

113 

6 

Tioga 

16.1 

7 

Clearfield 

no 

7 

McKean 

14.9 

8 

Pike 

82 

8 

Monroe 

14.3 

9 

Forest 

72 

9 

Venango 

13.6 

10 

Somerset 

69 

10 

Centre 

13.5 

11 

Monroe 

66 

11 

Clearfield 

13.0 

12 

Venango 

66 

12 

Wayne 

11.9 

13 

Elk 

64 

13 

Jefferson 

11.7 

14 

Wayne 

57 

14 

Sullivan 

11.1 

15 

Luzerne 

53 

15 

Union 

10.7 

16 

Jefferson 

47 

16 

Carbon 

10.5 

17 

Sullivan 

43 

17 

Somerset 

10.0 

18 

Cameron 

36 

18 

Cameron 

9.7 

19 

Bradford 

35 

19 

Clarion 

9.2 

20 

Clarion 

34 

20 

Luzerne 

9.0 

21 

Carbon 

30 

21 

Elk 

8.5 

22 

Huntingdon 

30 

22 

Lebanon 

7.4 

23 

Indiana 

30 

23 

Lackawanna 

7.1 

24 

Warren 

30 

24 

Columbia 

7.0 

25 

Westmoreland 

27 

25 

Wyoming 

6.1 

26 

Union 

23 

26 

Indiana 

6.0 

27 

Lackawanna 

22 

27 

Blair 

5.6 

28 

Blair 

19 

28 

Bradford 

5.2 

29 

Schuylkill 

19 

29 

Westmoreland 

5.2 

30 

Cambria 

18 

30 

Mifflin 

5.1 

31 

Columbia 

18 

31 

Lehigh 

5.0 

32 

Susquehanna 

18 

32 

Huntingdon 

4.6 

33 

Mifflin 

15 

33 

Warren 

4.3 

34 

Wyoming 

15 

34 

Cambria 

4.1 

35 

Armstrong 

13 

35 

Snyder 

4.1 

36 

Bedford 

13 

36 

Armstrong 

3.7 

37 

Fayette 

12 

37 

Dauphin 

3.4 

38 

Dauphin 

9 

38 

Schuylkill 

3.4 

39 

Lebanon 

9 

39 

Susquehanna 

3.4 

40 

Berks 

7 

40 

Fayette 

2.5 

41 

Snyder 

7 

41 

Northampton 

2.4 

42 

Crawford 

5 

42 

Berks 

2.3 

43 

Lehigh 

5 

43 

Bedford 

1.8 

44 

Northampton 

3 

44 

Crawford 

1.0 

45 

Butler 

2 

45 

Fulton 

0.7 

46 

Fulton 

2 

46 

Butler 

0.5 

47 

Erie 

1 

47 

Mercer 

0.4 

48 

Franklin 

1 

48 

Northumberland 

0.4 

49 

Mercer 

1 

49 

Erie 

0.3 

50 

Northumberland 

1 

50 

Franklin 

0.3 
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Table  2.  Number  of  bears  and  percentage  of  annual  harvest  taken  dur- 
ing each  day  for  three-day  bear  seasons,  1986-1997. 


Year 

First  Day 

Second  Day 

Third  Day 

Total 

No.  (%) 

No.  (%) 

No.  (%) 

1986 

960  (70.5) 

367  (26.9) 

35  (2.6) 

1,362 

1987 

1,187  (76.1) 

262  (16.8) 

111  (7.1) 

1,560 

1988 

1,021  (63.3) 

424  (26.3) 

169  (10.4) 

1,614 

1989 

1,427  (64.3) 

537  (24.2) 

256  (11.5) 

2,220 

1990 

819  (68.3) 

258  (21.5) 

123  (10.3) 

1,200 

1991 

1,062  (63.0) 

427  (25.3) 

198  (11.7) 

1,687 

1992 

1,078  (67.8) 

403  (25.4) 

108  (6.8) 

1,589 

1993 

1,193  (66.6) 

415  (23.2) 

182  (10.2) 

1,790 

1994 

702  (51.4) 

505  (37.0) 

158  (11.6) 

1,365 

1995 

1,403  (64.1) 

536  (24.5) 

251  (11.5) 

2,190 

1996 

1,186  (66.0) 

269  (15.0) 

341  (19.0) 

1,796 

1997 

1,320  (62.6) 

551  (26.1) 

239  (11.3) 

2,110 

In 

1 997,  for  the  first  time,  hear  licenses  ing  pressure,  we  counted 

the  number  of  cars 

could  he  purchased  at  more  than  1,000  parked  along  a 54'mile  route  of  undevel- 

license  issuing  agents  throughout  the  oped, 

state-owned  land  during  the  first 

state.  This  resulted  in  the  sale  of  hour  of  daylight  for  each  of  the  three  days 

1 13,294  hear  licenses, 

, which  of  hear  season.  Based  on 

these  counts,  sec- 

amounted  to  a 24  percent  increase  in  ond  and  third  day  hunting  pressure  dropped 

hunting  pressure. 

to  an 

average  of  47  and  1 8 percent  of  the 

To  evaluate  daily  changes  in  hunt-  first  day,  respectively,  for  the  period  1986 

Table  3.  Bear  license  sales  and  percentage  of  Pennsylvania  bear  hunters 

who  harvested  bears,  1981- 

1997. 

Year 

Licenses  Sold 

Bears  Shot 

Percent 

Hunters 

Success 

Per  Bear 

1981 

72,532 

819 

1.1 

89 

1982 

90,000 

588 

0.7 

153 

1983 

100,000 

1,528 

1.5 

65 

1984 

99,975 

1,549 

1.5 

65 

1985 

87,439 

1,029 

1.2 

85 

1986 

94,700 

1,362 

1.4 

70 

1987 

92,051 

1,560 

1.7 

59 

1988 

91,604 

1,614 

1.8 

57 

1989 

92,468 

2,220 

2.4 

42 

1990 

93,348 

1,200 

1.3 

78 

1991 

89,452 

1,687 

1.9 

53 

1992 

91,165 

1,589 

1.7 

57 

1993 

89,623 

1,760 

2.0 

51 

1994 

89,408 

1,365 

1.5 

66 

1995 

90,091 

2,190 

2.4 

41 

1996 

93,893 

1,796 

1.9 

52 

1997 

113,294 

2,110 

1.9 

54 
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Table  4.  Number  of  black  bears  harvested,  harvest  rates,  number  of  bears 
tagged,  and  annual  statewide  bear  population  estimates,  1980-97. 


Year 

No.  Bear 

Harvest 

No.  Bear 

Population 

Harvested 

Rate 

Tagged 

Estimate 

1980 

921 

0.205 

676 

4,452 

1981 

819 

0.147 

614 

5,533 

1982 

588 

0.131 

692 

4,430 

1983 

1,528 

0.239 

656 

6,348 

1984 

1,549 

0.219 

640 

7,035 

1985 

1,029 

0.145 

315 

6,903 

1986 

1,362 

0.181 

336 

7,387 

1987 

1,560 

0.228 

346 

6,751 

1988 

1,614 

0.219 

298 

7,292 

1989 

2,220 

0.277 

307 

7,928 

1990 

1,200 

0.174 

288 

6,782 

1991 

1,687 

0.227 

79 

7,019 

1992 

1,589 

0.189 

301 

8,252 

1993 

1,790 

0.199 

356 

8,880 

1994 

1,365 

0.158 

386 

8,525 

1995 

2,190 

0.235 

439 

9,269 

1996 

1,796 

0.207 

420 

8,596 

1997 

2,110 

0.208 

566 

10,057 

through  1996.  In  1997,  the  second  and 
third  day  dropped  to  44  and  24  percent, 
respectively,  yielding  the  highest  hunting 
pressure  for  the  third  day  of  any  year  since 
1986,  when  3-day  seasons  began. 

In  1997  there  were  about  54  hunters  for 
every  bear  shot  (113,294  hunters/2,110 
bears),  resulting  in  a success  rate  of  1.9 
percent,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  usual. 
From  1981  through  1996,  hunter  success 
rate  has  averaged  1.6  percent  and  ranged 
from  0.7  to  2.4  percent  (Table  3). 

Wildlife  conservation  officers,  biologists 
and  technicians  tag  hundreds  of  bears  each 
year  to  determine  the  impact  of  hunting 
on  the  bear  resource  and  to  estimate  how 
many  bears  there  are  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
mandatory  that  successful  hunters  bring 
their  bears  to  Game  Commission  check  sta- 
tions where  personnel  check  for  ear  tags. 
The  proportion  of  bears  tagged  each  year 
that  are  harvested  is  referred  to  as  a har- 
vest rate. 

For  example,  if  500  hears  were  tagged 
and  100  of  them  were  shot  during  bear  sea- 


son, then  the  harvest  rate  would  be  .2 
or  20  percent. 

Ot  566  hears  tagged  in  1997,  118 
were  harvested,  yielding  a harvest  rate 
of  20.8  percent.  This  was  slightly 
above  the  1980-96  average  of  19.9  per- 
cent, but  well  within  the  range  of  those 
previous  years,  13.1  to  27.7  percent 
(Table  4). 

The  size  of  Pennsylvania’s  bear 
population  is  estimated  each  fall,  based 
on  the  number  of  bears  tagged,  the 
proportion  of  those  tagged  bears  that 
are  harvested,  and  on  the  size  of  the 
harvest. 

In  1997,  the  bear  population  esti- 
mate was  slightly  over  10,000,  the 
highest  for  any  year  since  intense  tag- 
ging efforts  began  in  1980.  Bear  popu- 
lation estimates  have  been  increasing 
throughout  the  past  two  decades 
(Table  4).  Based  on  the  results  ot  last 
fall’s  harvest,  Pennsylvania’s  black  bear 
population  in  1998  should  remain  at 
levels  close  to  those  of  1997.  □ 
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What  is  Hunting? 

By  Justin  j.  Parry 


TO  SOME,  the  word  “hunting”  is 
just  that,  a word.  To  others,  it 
means  blood  on  the  hands  and  wild 
game  on  the  table.  And  many  people 
who  buy  hunting  licenses  each  year 
think  this  alone  makes  them  hunters, 
hut  that,  to  my  mind,  is  wrong.  To  me, 
hunting  isn’t  a sport,  hut  rather  a feel- 
ing that  reaches  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
a feeling  and  an  instinct  that  1 — and 
countless  others  — cannot  explain. 

When  1 was  12,  1 was  finally  old 
enough  to  hunt  with  Pop.  But  being 
the  son  of  an  avid  hunter  and  outdoor 
writer,  1 was  prepared  for  my  first  hunt- 
ing season  long  before  it  arrived. 

1 had  learned  everything  from  fire- 
arm safety  to  an  appreciation  tor  wild- 
life. From  the  age  of  nine  1 was,  what 
my  father  considered,  a natural  shot 
with  my  Daisy  air  rifle.  Soon,  1 gradu- 


ated to  a Marlin  Model  25  in  22  caliber, 
then  to  a Ruger  Model  77  in  7x5 7mm. 
With  shotguns,  1 went  from  a 20-gauge 
pump  to  a Ruger  Red  Label  1 2 -gauge  over/ 
under. 

Pop  taught  me  proper  bullet  placement, 
and  all  about  shooting  a shotgun.  All  of  it 
came  easy.  1 was  an  eager  student,  listen- 
ing to  Pop’s  detailed  instructions  on  what 
to  do,  what  not  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and 
how  not  to  do  it.  And  as  far  as  an  appre- 
ciation for  wildlife  goes,  that  was  an  aspect 
of  hunting  that  1 feel  has  to  he  learned, 
not  taught. 

When  1 was  1 2 1 thought  1 was  a hunter. 
1 was  so  proud  of  that  hunter  ed  card  in  my 
wallet,  and  with  my  first  license  riding  on 
my  hack.  1 was  ready.  Or  so  1 thought. 

My  first  hunt  took  place  on  the  1987 
small  game  season  opener.  1 didn’t  sleep 
well  the  night  before  because  of  the  an- 
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ticipation.  But  now,  as  I think  hack  to  what 
I was  truly  anticipating,  I realize  1 was 
wrong.  At  the  time,  all  1 really  cared  about 
was  killing  something.  I know  that  far  too 
many  hunters  believe  that  for  a hunt  to  he 
successful,  a game  hag  has  to  he  full  or  a 
tag  must  he  tilled.  Not  long  into  that  open- 
ing day  I realized  my  way  of  thinking  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  only  thing  truly  needed 
for  a “successful”  hunt  is  a contented  heart. 

1 thank  the  Lord,  my  father  and  Mother 
Nature  for  that  realization,  hut  my  true 
hunting  nature  — one  1 never  knew  ex- 
isted — revealed  itself  then.  Sure,  1 got 
squirrel  blood  on  my  hands  that  day,  hut 
only  with  the  help  of  my  father’s  keen  eyes. 
I learned  then  that  I was  having  a great 
time  just  being  there.  And  the  warm  feel- 
ing in  the  game  hag  was  just  icing  on  the 
cake.  But  that  “icing”  wasn’t  truly  needed 
for  happiness  and  fulfillment.  The  “cake” 
was,  is,  and  forever  shall  he,  quite  sweet 
enough.  That  old  saying,  “can’t  see  the  for- 
est for  the  trees”  seems  all  the  more  wiser 
as  the  real  hunter  matures,  and  I’m  so 
thankful  that  I’ve  had  many  chances  to 
really  see  and  feel  nature  without  being 
blinded  by  the  trees. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  had  many  hunts  — 
too  many  to  count  — where  my  firearm 
had  not  been  fired.  And  as  1 reflect  on  those 
outings,  they  were  probably  my  most  en- 
joyable and  most  memorable  hunts.  True 
hunters  know  what  I mean:  the  smell  cif 
autumn,  the  sight  of  many  deer  tracks  and 
grouse  flushing  just  out  of  shotgun  range. 
A deer’s  flag,  buck  or  doe,  brings  a special 
feeling  that  just  can’t  he  explained.  There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  wanting  to  fill  the 
freezer,  but  there’s  no  reason  not  to  appre- 


ciate the  little  things  along  the  way. 

Hunting  is  give  and  take,  and  be- 
fore one  even  buys  a license,  he  or  she 
should  realize  that.  If  we  give  in  to  the 
instincts  of  the  predator  inside,  our 
hearts  should  tell  tis  what  to  do  when 
in  the  field.  Right  from  wrong  should 
come  easily  to  true  hunters,  such  as 
not  taking  a shot  at  an  animal  if  there’s 
any  fear  of  wounding  it.  This  kind  of 
respect  is  what  makes  a true  hunter. 
We  are  only  visitors  in  the  outdoors. 
We  must  respect  the  land,  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  can  enjoy  it.  Nature 
cannot  he  made,  but  with  our  help  it 
can  he  preserved.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  woods  are  like  a church,  a 
place  where  serenity  can  be  found. 

Carrying  a firearm  doesn’t  make  a 
hunter.  Knowing  how  to  use  it,  when 
to  use  it  and  when  not  to  is  a good 
start.  My  father  and  1 hunt  year-round, 
if  not  during  hunting  season  then  we 
hunt  with  our  cameras,  or  our  eyes,  and 
just  enjoy  each  other’s  company  in 
some  pretty  sacred  surroundings. 
There  are  so  many  good  things  that 
come  from  hunting,  in  fact  too  many 
to  list.  It  is  my  hope  that  everyone  who 
buys  a hunting  license  is  able  to  feel 
and  experience  them  all  — or  at  least 
some  of  them  — as  I have. 

And  although  bagging  any  game 
animal  is  satisfying,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a hunt  to  he  complete.  When  1 get 
skunked,  1 no  longer  feel  that  way,  nor 
do  I even  use  the  word  anymore.  If  I 
come  away  from  the  hunt  with  just  one 
thing,  I consider  my  hunt  complete, 
even  if  it’s  just  a smile.  □ 
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The  Making  of 
a Bird  Dog 

By  Dave  Cooper 


HEN  THE  SEVEN  PUPPIES 
came  hounding  out  of  their  ken- 
nel, I knew  this  was  going  to  be  a tough 
decision.  Which  one  should  I choose? 
They  were  all  plump,  lively  and  as  cute 
as  could  he.  My  wife,  Tana,  and  I 
picked  up  the  puppies  one  hy  one  and 
closely  looked  them  over.  All  were 
predominantly  white  with  large  or- 
ange spots  on  their  sides.  They  also 
had  a lot  of  orange  on  their  heads  and 
a little  orange  ticking  on  their  legs. 
After  considerable  deliberation,  we 
chose  a female  with  a distinctive  white 
blaze  down  the  left  side  of  her  muzzle. 
We  named  her  Belle  — Jerseytown’s 
Liberty  Belle.  We  had  high  expecta- 
tions for  this  new  dog;  she  would  be 
Tana’s  house  pet,  and  my  pheasant 
hunting  companion. 


I’ve  always  been  fond  of  Brittanies.  I 
bought  my  first  one,  Taffy,  in  March  1969. 
Taffy  was  hig,  bull-headed,  far-ranging  and 
had  a great  nose.  I shot  countless  ringnecks 
over  her  points.  When  she  was  six,  I bought 
another  Brittany,  Jill.  She  hunted  along- 
side Taffy  and  learned  a great  deal  from  the 
older  dog.  Jill,  unlike  Taffy,  was  close  work- 
ing and  much  more  biddable.  After  Taffy 
died  in  December  of ’81, 1 hunted  with  just 
Jill  for  four  years  until  I bought  my  third 
Brittany,  Jan. 

Jan  was  my  only  liver-aiad-white  Brit- 
tany, and  hunting  with  Jill,  she  learned 
quickly.  In  fact,  by  the  time  she  was  three, 
Jan  was  finding  and  pointing  more  birds 
than  the  older  dog.  Jan  seemed  to  have 
boundless  energy  and  was  also  blessed  with 
a great  nose.  She  would  find  downed  birds 
without  fail,  and  would  point  tight-sitting 
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pheasants  and  rabbits,  too.  J ill  passed  away 
in  1986,  and  when  Jan  died  suddenly  (from 
a heart  attack)  in  1994, 1 was  heartbroken. 
For  the  first  time  in  25  years  1 was  without 
a Brittany.  I couldn’t  imagine  hunting  birds 
or  bunnies  without  a dog.  1 j ust  had  to  have 
another. 

1 began  making  inquiries  about  who 
might  have  Brittanies  for  sale.  1 didn’t  want 
just  any  puppy.  It  had  to  be  healthy,  regis- 
tered, and  from  good  blood  lines.  It  also 
had  to  come  from  parents  that  were  hunt- 
ers, not  show  dogs. 

That  summer,  1 learned  that  Stan 
Rozowski  of  Augustaville,  near 
Sunbury  in  Northumberland 
County,  had  a litter  for 
sale.  They  were  j ust  what 
1 was  looking  for.  The 
pups’  certificate  of  pedi- 
gree was  top-notch. 

Many  of  the  grandpar- 
ents were  field  trial  win- 
ners, including  Cinna- 
bar, the  1980  national 
Brittany  field  trial 
champion.  The  pups 
also  came  from  a long 
line  of  Brittanies  trained 
to  hunt  pheasants. 

When  my  wife  and  1 
chose  Belle  from  Stan’s 
litter,  we  were  confident  that  she,  too, 
would  grow  up  to  be  a good  pet  and  a fine 
hunting  dog. 

Training  Belle  would  not  be  easy.  She 
would  not  have  the  benefit  of  an  older  dog 
to  learn  from.  We  would  be  starting  from 
scratch.  As  1 did  when  starting  all  my 
Brittanies,  1 relied  on  Training  and  Hunting 
the  Bn'ttany  Spaniel,  by  Ralph  B.  Hammond 
and  Robert  D.  Hammond. 

Unlike  my  other  hunting  dogs.  Belle 
would  also  be  a house  pet.  My  first  order  of 
business  was  house  training  her.  1 took  her 
outside  after  every  feeding  and  at  least  once 
during  the  night.  She  quickly  caught  on, 
and  it  wasn’t  long  until  she  would  go  to  the 
door  when  she  needed  to  go  outside. 


Tana  taught  her  the  commands 
“sit,”  “shake,”  and  “lie  down”  by  re- 
warding her  with  doggie  biscuits  when 
she  did  well.  1 taught  her  “whoa,”  “stay,” 
“heel”  and  “move  on,”  as  we  took  our 
daily  walks  down  our  country  dirt  road. 
1 also  conditioned  her  to  retrieve  a 
rubber  ball,  and  introduced  her  to 
“fetch”  and  “give.”  I later  substituted  a 
dove  wing  for  the  rubber  ball.  Belle 
caught  on  quickly. 

When  Belle  was  about  three  months 
old  1 started  conditioning  her  to  the 
sound  of  a firearm.  In  the  middle  of  her 
feeding,  when  she  was  thor- 
oughly engrossed  in  her 
food,  I would  stand 
about  50  feet  away 
and  fire  a .22  rifle. 
As  the  weeks  went 
by,  I moved  closer 
before  firing.  She 
never  flinched.  Af- 
ter a few  weeks  I 
took  her  out  for  a 
run  in  the  field 
across  the  road  from 
our  house.  As  she 
was  running  excit- 
edly, chasing  a but- 
terfly or  a small  bird, 
I would  shoot  the  title. 
When  she  was  four  months  old,  I started 
firing  a shotgun.  The  sound  of  a gun 
tiring  was  always  associated  with  some- 
thing enjoyable  to  Belle.  She  never 
showed  any  signs  of  being  gun  shy. 

I taught  Belle  to  sight  point  when 
she  was  three  months  old.  1 used  my 
fishing  rod  with  a dove  wing  attached 
to  the  line.  Alter  showing  Belle  the 
wing  and  getting  her  excited  by  jig- 
gling it  in  front  of  her  nose,  I would 
snake  the  wing  along  the  grass  in  tront 
of  her,  just  out  of  reach.  When  she 
tried  to  catch  the  wing,  1 would  tlip  it 
back  over  her  head.  Eventually,  she 
realized  she  couldn’t  catch  it.  The  next 
time  she  got  close  to  the  wing,  she 
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lifted  her  front  paw  and  pointed.  I 
spoke  to  her  in  a low  voice  saying 
“whoa  Belle.”  1 knew  then  that  she 
was,  indeed,  a pointer. 

Belle,  unfortunately,  was  horn  on 
June  30,  sti  hy  the  time  small  game 
season  came  around,  she  was  only  a 
little  over  four  months  old.  Not  yet 
fully  grown  or  fully  trained,  she  could 
hunt  for  only  an  hour  or  so  before 
tiring.  She  didn’t  point 
any  birds  that  first 
season,  hut  she  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  her 
time  afield. 

When  the  dog 
training  season  came 
around  the  following 
August  (before  train- 
ing was  permitted 
year-round).  Belle 
was  strong,  fully 
grown  and  raring  to 
go.  “Raring  to  go”  is 
an  understatement. 

When  1 unsnapped  her  leash  she 
streaked  over  the  hill  and  out  of  view. 
1 finally  managed  to  call  her  hack,  hut 
whenever  1 left  her  off  the  leash,  she 
absolutely  refused  to  obey  my  com- 
mand to  “whoa”  when  she  was  running 
away,  or  to  “come”  when  1 called  her. 
All  she  wanted  to  do  was  run  and  chase 
bumped  birds. 

Out  of  desperation  1 called  John 
Zaktansky.  He  operates  a game  pre- 
serve and  uses  mostly  Brittanies  to 
point  and  retrieve  birds  for  his  clients. 
He  gave  me  this  hit  of  advice:  “Let  Jrer 
run.  She’ll  soon  learn  that  she  can’t 
catch  the  flushed  birds,  and  then  she’ll 
begin  working  closer  and  start  point- 
ing.” 

John  was  partly  right.  As  the  weeks 
went  by.  Belle  did  begin  working  closer 
and  she  stopped  chasing  flushed  birds. 
But  she  still  hadn’t  pointed  a pheas- 
ant; she  never  even  showed  any  sign  of 
picking  up  the  scent  of  the  birds  we 


saw.  They  would  flush  when  either  the  dog 
or  I got  close  to  them. 

I called  Stan  Rozowski,  Belle’s  original 
owner,  and  explained  my  problem.  He  gra- 
ciously invited  me  to  bring  Belle  down  to 
his  place  for  some  field  training.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jeanne,  had  been  to  a dog  training 
session  in  New  York,  where  they  learned 
how  to  use  pigeons  to  train  bird  dogs.  The 
pigeons’  primary  wing  feathers  were  clipped, 
so  they  couldn’t  fly  too  far. 
Also,  a piece  of  brightly 
colored  cardboard 
about  a foot  square  was 
tied  to  the  bird’s  leg. 
Stan  would  cast  the  pi- 
geon into  the  air  and  it 
would  fly  about  30 
yards  before  coming 
down.  After  placing 
three  of  the  pigeons  in 
high  grass  75  yards 
apart,  the  dog  on  a 12 
foot  check  cord  would 
he  worked  into  the  wind 
toward  the  planted  birds.  When  the  dog 
went  on  point,  Stan  would  steady  it.  Jeanne 
would  then  pick  up  the  bird,  and  cast  it  into 
the  air.  The  dog  would  not  be  allowed  to 
chase  the  flying  bird. 

After  Stan  and  Jeanne  planted  three 
pigeons,  1 worked  Belle  toward  them  into 
the  wind.  She  showed  little  interest  in  the 
first  bird  that  we  approached.  Stan  then 
picked  up  the  pigeon  and  shook  it  right  in 
front  of  Belle’s  nose.  That  did  the  trick. 
Belle  proceeded  to  point  three  pigeons  in  a 
row.  It  was  a wonderful  afternoon  of  train- 
ing. 

The  next  time  1 took  Belle  out  for  more 
field  training  near  home,  she  worked  closely 
hack  and  forth  through  the  knee-high  hay 
field.  Before  long  she  began  acting  hirdy, 
with  her  head  held  high  and  her  tail  wag- 
ging furiously.  She  then  stopped,  leaned 
forward,  and  lifted  up  her  right  front  paw 
and  locked  into  a classic  point.  Her  whole 
body  was  quivering  with  excitement.  I 
quickly  walked  past  her  and  fJushed  a large 


Belle’s  pedigree  was 
top-notch.  Many  of 
the  grandparents 
were  field  trial 
winners,  including 
Cinnabar,  the  1980 
national  Brittany 
field  trial  champion. 
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ringneck.  During  the  next  two  weeks  she 
pointed  birds  for  me  nettrly  every  day.  We 
had  passed  another  milestone  in  Belle’s 
bird  hunting  education. 

The  1995  small  game  season  finally  ar- 
rived. Unfortunately,  the  first  day  was  windy 
and  quite  warm.  The  only  pheasants  we 
saw  flushed  far  out  of  range.  The  following 
Wednesday,  the  next  day  that  we  got  out, 
was  much  better.  It  was  a cool  afternoon 
with  just  a slight  breeze.  Belle  and  1 started 
out  by  hunting  the  open  hay  field.  No  luck. 
Then  1 tried  a nearby  field  covered  with 
half-grown  Christmas  trees.  Belle  and  1 had 
seen  a lot  of  pheasants  here  during  our 
preseason  training  sessions. 

We  no  sooner  entered  the  field  when 
Belle  started  running  hack  and  forth  with 
her  nose  rapidly  sweeping  the  ground,  then 
she  locked  up  on  a solid  point.  1 walked 
forward,  gun  at  port  arms,  expecting  a 
flush.  Belle  then  broke  and  moved  forward 
1 0 yards.  Another  point.  1 walked  past  her. 


and  once  again  she  broke  point  and 
moved  forward.  The  bird  must  have 
been  running.  Another  point,  and  this 
time  when  1 walked  in,  a big  rooster 
burst  from  the  cover  almost  beneath 
my  feet.  It  cackled  loudly  as  it  gained 
altitude.  The  shot  knocked  the  bird 
from  the  air,  hut  it  hit  the  ground 
running  — a wing  shot.  Belle  was  on 
the  bird  before  it  had  run  10  feet.  She 
grabbed  the  pheasant  and  shook  it 
furiously.  1 walked  up,  bent  over  and 
said  “give.”  She  immediately  dropped 
the  bird  into  my  outstretched  hand. 
As  I ran  my  hand  over  the  beautiful 
plumage  of  the  ringneck.  Belle  danced 
excitedly  around  me.  Her  mouth  was 
full  of  pin  feathers,  and  her  stubby  tail 
was  wagging  like  crazy. 

Belle  had  arrived.  She  was  now  a 
full-fledged,  honest-to-goodness  bird 
dog,  and  I don’t  know  who  was  hap- 
pier, her  or  me.  □ 
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It’s  in  the  genes! 


Four  Generations 
of  Top  Guns 

By  Howard  A.  Bach 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  been  known 
for  its  sharpshooters  for  genera- 
tions, but  it  is  also  known  for  genera- 
tions of  sharpshooters  — families  that 
have  mastered  the  shooting  sports. 
One  such  family  is  the  Etchens,  who 
are  not  only  noted  for  their  marksman- 
ship, but  also  show  a family  history  of 
innovations  and  contributions  to  the 
sport. 

Rudy  Etchen,  the  current  elder  of 
the  clan,  lived  with  his  wife  and  three 
sons  in  ^dount  Lebanon,  and  later 
moved  to  a farm  in  Ligonier.  Rudy  now 
lives  in  Arizona;  Joel,  his  youngest  son, 
and  his  family  remain  in  Ligonier.  Al- 
though all  three  of  Rudy’s  sons  are 
shooters,  Joel  is  the  only  one  dedicated 
to  the  sport  on  a full-time  basis.  In  ad- 


ditiori  to  his  competition  activities,  he 
owns  and  operates  a custom  gun  shop  in 
Ligonier. 

Rudy  never  pushed  Joel  to  compete  in 
clay  target  shooting,  but  he  did  teach  him 
to  shoot  and  gave  him  many  tips  along  the 
way.  Some  were  general,  others  were  spe- 
cific to  fit  a timely  need.  When  Joel  re- 
peats one  of  these  tips,  it’s  with  the  same 
spirit  one  might  use  in  quoting  a proverb. 

Once,  during  a long  run,  Rudy  advised, 
“Remember  Joel,  every  hit  brings  you  closer 
to  a miss.  Maintain  your  concentration  and 
you  can  succeed  on  each  target,  one  at  a 
time.’’  To  date,  Joel’s  longest  run  without  a 
miss  is  670. 

The  Etchen  shotgunning  marksmanship 
goes  back  a long  time.  It  started  with  Joel’s 
great  grandfather,  John,  who  was  a market 
hunter  in  Kansas.  He  provided  birds 
for  fine  restaurants  and  hotels.  Game 
was  plentiful,  and  there  were  practi- 
cally no  bag  limits.  John  had  six  sons 
and  he  trained  each  of  them  to  do 
market  hunting.  On  a hunt,  he  had 
them  sit  three  on  each  side  of  the 
wagon,  with  three  of  them  shooting 
right-handed  and  the  other  three 

JOEL  ETCHEN  with  his  daughter, 
Rebecca,  who  represents  the  fourth 
generation  of  Etchens  giving 
shotgun  shooting  championship 
performances. 
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shooting  lefts.  Only  one  son,  Fred,  later 
opted  for  competitive  shooting. 

Fred  got  help  on  the  tournament  cir- 
cuit from  some  of  the  best  shooters  of  the 
day,  including  Frank  Butler  and  his  famous 
sharpshooter  wife,  Annie  Oakley.  Fred  later 
wrote  about  her  helpfulness  to  a youngster, 
and  what  a grand  person  she  was. 

Fred  was  famous  for  a number  of 
achievements.  He  was  captain  of  the  first 
American  trapshooting  team,  which  won 


REBECCA  ETCHEN  shows  off  the  trophy  she 
received  for  winning  the  women's 
championship  handicap  event  held  at 
Vandalia,  Ohio. 

the  gold  medal  in  the  1 924  summer  Olym- 
pics in  France.  He  also  designed  the  aerial 
gunnery-training  program  received  by  fly- 
ing servicemen  in  WWII.  His  inventions 
include  the  Etchen  pistol  grip,  which  pro- 
vides for  a firm  grip  on  the  shotgun,  lock- 
ing the  hand  into  the  stock.  Fred  also  wrote 
an  excellent  book  on  shotgunning,  entitled 
Commonsense  Shotgun  Shooting,  now  out  of 
print. 

Since  1899,  the  world’s  leading  trap- 
shooters  have  met  annually  (at  Vandalia, 
Ohio  since  1923),  to  compete  for  national 
and  world  championships.  The  range, 
which  has  over  100  shooting  fields,  attracts 
more  than  5,000  leading  shooters.  Almost 
from  the  beginning,  trapshooting  has  been 
a family  sport.  Many  families,  including 
dozens  from  western  Pennsylvania,  plan 
their  vacations  around  the  Grand  Ameri- 
can, as  it  is  known. 


Rudy  Etchen,  horn  in  1923,  was 
Ered’s  only  child.  At  age  13,  he  was 
already  winning  junior  championships 
with  scores  of  96x100  (96  out  of  100), 
and  he  is  the  only  man  ever  to  win 
every  category  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can clay  target  championship  at  the 
Grand  American,  the  “super  bowl”  of 
trapshooting.  His  Grand  American 
successes  ranged  from  the  subjunior  in 
1937,  with  a score  of  94x100,  to  the 
senior  veteran  title  in  1993  with  a 
99x100. 

His  specialty  is  the  doubles  com- 
petition, which  he  has  won  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  He  uses  this  event  to 
comment  on  the  advancement  in  guns 
and  shells  during  recent  years.  He  says 
that,  “In  1943  1 easily  won  the  doubles 
championship  with  a 96.  In  1993, 
however,  1 had  a 99  in  the  senior  vet- 
erans’ event  and  had  to  wait  several 
hours  to  determine  if  1 had  won  the 
senior  vet  title.” 

Rudy  shoots  doubles  with  a pump, 
an  approach  that  could  have  spoiled 
many  shooters’  timing  and  psyche,  and 
was  the  first  man  to  shoot  100x100  in 
doubles,  at  the  Grand  in  1950.  Mike 
Mahady,  who  shot  with  Rudy  at  the 
Grand,  says,  “On  doubles,  Rudy  works 
that  pump  like  a slide  trombone.” 

Rudy  is  understandably  proud  of  his 
many  shooting  accomplishments. 
However,  his  son  Joel  won  the  Class 
AA  championship  at  Vandalia  in 
1992,  and  he  and  Rudy  teamed  up  to 
win  the  father/son  event  the  same  year 
with  a 399  out  of  400.  Rudy  says, 
“Nothing  1 have  accomplished  in  my 
career  has  given  me  the  pride  1 felt 
when  Joel  won  the  Class  AA  title.” 

Fred  Etchen  was  inducted  into  the 
Trapshooting  Hall  of  Fame  in  1979. 
Rudy’s  induction  took  place  in  1980. 
When  Rudy  was  bestowed  that  honor, 
after  a 26-year-lapse  in  shooting  ac- 
tivities, he  shot  a 600x600.  His  long- 
est run  without  a miss  was  1,026. 
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Joel  Etchen  has  performed  like  the 
champion  he  is,  improving  consis- 
tently since  he  started  competitive 
shooting.  It  did  not  come  easily  at  first. 
People  expected  “Rudy’s  Boy”  to  be  a 
winner  at  the  outset.  Joel  had  to  work 
hard  to  reach  that  point. 

With  a business  to  build  and  a fam- 
ily to  raise,  he  could  not  shoot  as  of- 
ten or  as  much  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father. However,  he  does  participate 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Champion- 
ship Shoot  at  Elysburg  each  year,  and 
at  the  Grand  American.  He  has 
achieved  the  “grand  slam”  of 
trapshooting,  which  is  200x200  in  16- 
yard  trap  targets,  100x100  at  27 
yards  — the  longest  handicap  yard- 
age — and  100x100  at  27  in  doubles. 
He  was  only  the  second  Pennsylvania 
shooter,  (out  of  three),  to  have  accom- 
plished this  feat.  It  was  a first  for  the 
Etchens. 

Joel  has  also  won  the  Pennsylvania 
State  championship  in  doubles.  When 
he  won  this  event  in  1991,  he  did  so 
with  a Model  32  Remington  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  father.  To  win,  Joel 
had  to  participate  in  a shoot-off  after 
four  contestants  had  tied  with  99x100 
scores.  The  tiebreaker  was  10  pair  of 
clay  birds.  Joel  broke  all  20  birds  to 
win  the  title. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Elysburg  shoot  is  the  second  largest  in 
the  world,  second  only  to  the  Vanda lia 
shoot,  and  it  usually  accommodates 
1,500  or  1,600  shooters. 

When  Joel  won  the  Grand  Ameri- 
can there  were  2,500  entrants  in  the 
AA  class  shoot.  Joel  again  tied,  this 
time  with  68  other  shocaters,  all  with 
perfect  scores  of  200x200.  The 
shoot-off  took  nearly  five  hours.  Joel 
held  fast  with  125  straight  hits  to  cap- 
ture the  title. 

Joel  was  also  named  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Trapshooting  Team  for 
1 99 1 and  every  year  since.  This  honor 


is  bestowed  upon  the  10  highest 
all-around-average  shooters. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Joel  or  any  other 
shooter  will  achieve  the  honors  that  Rudy 
has  achieved.  Rudy  puts  the  comparison 
into  perspective.  He  notes  that,  “Today  it 
is  an  entirely  different  set  of  circumstances 
than  it  was  years  ago.  There  are  many  more 
competitors,  and  advances  to  guns  and 
shells  have  made  it  easier  for  the  skilled 
shooter  to  approach  a perfect  score  in  com- 
petition. Joel  has  the  mental  attitude  and 
competitive  spirit  to  outdo  both  his  father 
and  grandfather.” 

That  would  sum  up  the  Etchen  story, 
except  that  there  is  a fourth  generation 
already  giving  championship  performances. 
Joel’s  daughter,  Rebecca,  has  a collection 
of  trophies.  She  is  a wonderful  16-year-old 
lady  who  conducts  herself  like  a profes- 
sional shooter  and  shows  the  proper  form 
and  attitude  when  handling  her  gun.  Her 
brother,  Alex,  age  12,  recently  graduated 
from  a 28-gauge  to  a 12-gauge,  and  is  break- 
ing targets  with  consistency. 

Rebecca  recently  reached  champion- 
ship status  when  she  won  the  women’s 
championship  in  a handicap  event  at 
Vandalia  by  shooting  a 97x100.  In  true 
family  tradition,  she  was  tied  with  another 
shooter  at  97x100,  forcing  a shoot-off.  The 
other  lady  shot  first,  and  missed  the  first 
four  targets.  Rebecca  won  it  with  a 25x25, 
using  a Remington  1187  semiautomatic. 
However,  her  father  has  just  given  her  a 
new  Beretta  682  for  the  1998  season. 

Rebecca  is  also  a delightful  teammate. 
At  age  13,  when  Joel  had  to  leave  town  for 
a business  meeting  the  evening  of  an  adult/ 
child  competition  at  a local  club,  she  asked 
family  friend,  Mike  Higgins  to  team  up  with 
her  for  the  event.  Mike  says,  “We  won  the 
trophy.  I was  able  to  hold  my  own  with  the 
adult  shooters,  hut  it  was  Rebecca’s  shoot- 
ing that  carried  us  for  the  win.”  Gracious 
person  that  she  is,  she  handed  the  trophy 
to  Mike  with  the  comment,  “Here  Mr. 
Higgins,  I would  like  you  to  have  this.  I 
already  have  one  from  last  year.”  □ 
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First  Longbeard 

By  Denny  Burkhart 


The  turkeys  didn’t  gobble  well  in 
western  Maryland  last  spring. 
It  took  a double  dose  of  patience,  but  I 
managed  a 21 -pounder  on  the  first  day. 
That  was  it,  though,  no  second  bird  this 
time  around.  In  Pennsylvania  1 bagged  a 
tom  mid-moming  on  the  third  day,  when, 
after  Z'/j  hours,  a trio  of  gobblers  finally 
worked  into  shotgun  range.  Before  at- 
tempting New  York  state,  though,  it  was 
time  to  make  good  on  a promise  — or  at 
least  try  to. 

A good  friend  and  duck  hunting  ac- 
quaintance, Barry  Myers,  had  bagged  a few 
turkeys  over  the  years,  hut  had  never  got- 
ten a mature  gobbler.  During  a pre-season 
scouting  trip,  I somewhat  arrogantly  said 
that  this  was  the  spring  we’d  get  him  a boss. 
1 told  him  he  could  count  on  it. 

The  den  in  Barry’s  house  boasts  many 
species  of  mounted  waterfowl,  garnered 


from  years  in  the 
duck  blind,  but  an 
empty  spot  over  the 
fireplace  was  re- 
served for  a turkey, 
should  a really  nice 
one  ever  he  taken. 

The  challenge 
was  made  still  more 
difficult  when  Barr>’ 
broke  his  right  arm 
in  an  accident.  De- 
spite therapy,  his 
range  of  motion  was 
restricted.  The  sil- 
ver lining,  though, 
if  there  was  one, 
was  that  Barry 
shoots  left-handed, 
and  now  had  plenty 
of  time  off  from  work  to  hunt. 

Our  trip  finally  came  together  on  a 
damp,  cloudy  day  during  the  third 
week  of  May.  There  were  three  of  us, 
Barry,  me  and  our  good  buddy  Bob 
Wissler,  who  took  his  turkey  earlier  in 
the  season.  Boh  had  graciously  agreed 
to  play  chauffeur  and  hack-up  guide 
for  our  hunt. 

By  5:15  we  were  in  my  beloved 
Juniata  County,  trying  owl  hoots  to 
raise  a gobbler.  Our  first  stop  netted  a 
response  only  from  another  owl,  so  we 
moved  a couple  of  miles  southwest, 
near  where  I had  killed  my  turkey. 
None  of  the  birds  here  were  in  a talk- 
ative mood,  but  we  could  hear  one 
calling  from  a hollow  nearly  a half- 
mile  to  the  west.  Piling  back  into  the 
truck  we  closed  the  gap,  stopping  by  a 
church  on  a gravel  road.  As  we  yelped 
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and  cutt  to  get  a final  fix  on  the  bird’s 
location,  1 said  a silent  prayer.  It 
seemed  like  the  right  thing  to  do, 
standing  in  a churchyard  and  all. 

The  turkey  gobbled  hack.  We  slid 
into  our  camo  gear,  put  on  our  orange 
hats  and  set  off  across  the  field.  The 
gobbles  seemed  to  come  from  about  a 
quarter-mile  away,  on  the  other  side 
of  a small  hill.  As  we  neared  the  crest 
of  this  tise.  Bob  decided  to  move  east 
and  check  an  adjacent  section  of 
woods,  hoping  to  pin  down  a second 
bird,  in  case  we  needed  a contingency 
plan.  Barry  and  1 moved  ahead,  and 
soon  reached  a long  strip  of  woods  that 
had  a steep  hollow  bisecting  it  length- 
wise. Through  the  foliage  we  could  just 
make  out  a plowed  field  on  the  far  side. 

As  we  sneaked  along  our  edge,  a 
gobble  alerted  us  that  our  quarry  was 
directly  across  the  wooded  ravine,  on 
the  border  of  this  distant  field.  Unfa- 
miliar with  this  patch  of  woods,  I sug- 
gested that  we  set  up  right  where  we 
were.  Stepping  into  the  trees  we  took 
off  our  blaze  orange  hats  and  became 
part  of  a large  stump.  This  location  had 
quite  a bit  of  thick  cover,  so  because 
of  the  limited  visibility  1 
felt  a decoy  wasn’t  needed. 

As  soon  as  we  were 
settled,  my  Preston 
Pittman  “Lightning”  dia- 
phragm call  sent  out  one, 
then  two,  inquisitive 
clucks  that  were  quickly 
answered.  “He  knows 
we’re  here,”  1 whispered  to 
Barry.  When  1 remained 
silent  after  his  next 
gobble,  he  wasted  no  time 
in  hammering  back  again. 

He  sounded  as  if  he  had 

A MINUTE  later,  rustling 
leaves  and  snapping  twigs 
sounded  to  our  right  and 
Barry  hissed,  "I  see  him." 


moved  along  his  edge.  A string  of  four  soft 
yelps  sent  him  parading  back  and  forth 
along  the  tree  line  on  his  side,  gobbling 
frequently.  I told  Barry  that  this  much  call- 
ing on  his  part  was  a good  sign.  He  obvi- 
ously wasn’t  with  hens  and  seemed  intent 
on  coaxing  us  into  crossing  the  ravine  to 
join  him.  When  his  best  gobbling  efforts 
failed  to  make  the  “hen”  materialize,  he 
began  to  work  down  the  edge  of  his  field, 
away  from  us,  gobbling  incessantly  as  he 
went.  I was  wishing  we  could  have  been 
on  the  same  side  as  him,  but  moving  now 
was  out  of  the  question.  He’d  see  us  for  sure 
and  the  game  would  he  over.  And,  just 
maybe  he  was  working  around  in  search  of 
a crossing  where  the  hollow  wasn’t  so  steep. 

I remained  quiet,  and  this  silent  indif- 
ference must  have  damaged  his  ego,  be- 
cause he  began  to  double  and  triple  gobble 
as  he  moved  farther  away.  I told  Barry  that 
I felt  our  chances  were  still  good  and  to 
stay  ready.  When  the  bird  got  about  150 
yards  away  1 yelped  a little  louder  and 
backed  it  up  with  a few  sharp  cutting  notes, 
as  if  to  say  “I’m  still  here,  but  don’t  feel 
like  walking  — you  come  here.”  He  must 
have  understood,  for  his  next  gobble  indi- 
cated that  he  had,  indeed,  bridged  the  ra- 
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vine  and  was  now  on  our  side.  Telling  Ban7 
to  get  ready,  1 decided  not  to  call  anymore. 
Things  were  going  to  happen,  now. 

A couple  minutes  later,  though,  he  was 
gobbling  from  the  other  side  again,  still 
around  150  yards  away.  Thinking  he’d  be 
able  to  hear  subtle  calls,  1 began  to  cluck 
and  purr,  suggesting  that  1 was  content,  all 
by  myself,  without  his  com- 
pany. Moments  later  he 
hollered  again,  and  he 
was  back  on  our  side. 

1 gave  four  soft  yelps 
and  breathed,  “Get 
ready,  he’s  going  to 
come  in.”  About  a 
minute  later,  rustling 
leaves  and  snapping 
twigs  sounded  to  our 
right  and  Barry  hissed,  “1  see 
him.”  Just  as  my  peripheral  vi- 
sion found  the  gobbler’s  form, 
the  Benelli  autoloader  beside  me 
roared.  The  turkey  went  down,  flopping 
violently,  and  1 wasted  no  time  in  getting 
my  hands  on  him.  As  the  old  warrior  ex- 
pired 1 spied  his  long  tassel  and  shouted, 
“You  got  your  longbeard.”  Glancing  down 
through  the  woods,  I don’t  remember  ever 
seeing  a wider  grin  than  the  one  Myers  had 
on  his  face.  He  was  beside  himself,  bab- 
bling “1  just  can’t  believe  this.” 

On  closer  inspection  the  turkey  proved 
a trophy  indeed.  It  sported  two  beards,  one 
10  inches  long  with  an  additional  2-inch 
wisp  above  it.  The  spurs  were  sharp  and 
curved,  measuring  P/i6  inches  each.  1 fig- 
ured the  gobbler  was  three  or  four  years  old. 
Later,  at  the  scales,  we  found  it  weighed 
just  over  18  pounds. 


As  we  stood  there  admiring  the  ma- 
jestic bird.  Bob  showed  up.  From  his 
distant  vantage  point  he  timed  the  en- 
tire chain  of  events  on  his  watch.  It 
took  45  minutes  to  pull  the  tom  in  for 
the  24-yard  shot.  During  the  last  14 
minutes,  when  the  gobbling  was  at  its 
peak,  the  bird  had  sounded  off  47 
times. 

After  shaking 
hands  and  offering 
repeated  con- 
gratulations, we 
checked  to  make 
sure  the  turkey 
was  properly 
tagged,  switched 
to  our  orange  hats 
and  struck  out  for 
the  truck.  That  same 
day  the  taxidermist  was  able 
to  skin  the  bird  immediately,  so 
Barry  could  get  the  breast,  thighs  and 
drumsticks  for  a wild  turkey  dinner, 
too. 

1 was  left  to  develop  my  own  re- 
flective insights  regarding  the  hunt. 
Producing  a boss  gobbler  after  claim- 
ing 1 could,  Barry  probably  sees  me  as 
something  of  a prophet.  Perhaps  a 
magician  of  sorts  as  well.  But  1 had  said 
a prayer  at  the  church  that  morning. 
That  must  be  what  did  it.  If  not,  how 
do  you  explain  the  two  adult  gobblers 
1 bagged  later  that  same  week  while 
hunting  in  New  York?  No,  I’m  not  a 
prophet.  And  in  turkey  country  the 
real  magicians,  those  worthy  of  the 
title,  always  wear  black,  shiny  feath- 
ers. □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Crain 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  figure,  standing  nearly  three  feet  tall,  the  great  egret,  depicted  on  this 
month’s  cover,  is  usually  seen  as  it  wades  in  swamps  and  ponds,  looking  for  a meal.  This  solid 
white  bird  feeds  mainly  on  frogs  and  small  fish,  and  is  quite  adept  at  snatching  its  prey  with 
its  long,  thin  beak.  The  egrets’  magnificant  plumage  was  once  prized  for  its  ornamental 
value  — as  a decoration  on  ladies’  hats  — and  nearly  sent  the  bird  into  extinction.  Fortu- 
nately, though,  strict  protection  brought  egret  populations  back  to  healthy  numbers. 
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A deadly  fluke  of  Mother  Nature! 
Well,  not  exactly  . . . 


Lightning  Strike! 

By  Jack  Weaver 


Information  and  Education  Supervisor, 
Northeast  Region 


Ed  COSTELLO  and  Gus  Lleck 
looked  out  their  hack  windows  at 
a herd  of  10  deer.  The  deer  were  bed- 
ded  down  in  the  mixture  of  scrub  oak, 
ash,  maple  and  mountain  laurel  that 
make  up  a small  basin.  The  basin  is  in 
the  backyards  of  about  a half  dozen 
homes  in  a housing  development.  De- 
spite  the  darkening  sky  and  distant 
rumble  of  thunder,  the  deer  no  doubt 
felt  safe.  After  all,  it  was  their  home, 
too,  a home  shared  with  people,  some 


of  whom  fed  them  corn  and  grain  through- 
out the  year.  Being  accustomed  to  people, 
and  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  cover 
available,  these  deer  didn’t  spread  out  like 
deer  normally  do  when  bedding  down  in 
the  wild.  Instead,  they  were  lying  peace- 
fully, chewing  their  cuds,  in  a loose  semi- 
circle not  more  than  40  feet  or  so  from  a 
large  ash  tree,  one  of  the  larger  trees  in  the 
woodlot.  But  now  the  sky  was  growing 
darker.  Rain  began  slanting  with  increas- 
ing gusts  of  wind  from  the  northwest. 

As  Ed  and  Gus  continued  to  watch  the 
deer  from  the  safety  of  their  homes,  the  sky 
blackened  and  a slanting  sheet  of  rain  oblit- 
erated the  herd.  Soon  the  rumble  of  thun- 
der grew  louder,  as  flashes  of  light  accented 
a mass  of  rolling  thunderheads. 

The  deer  stayed  in  their  beds,  enduring 
the  storm’s  fury.  But  suddenly  there  was  a 
blinding  flash,  followed  by  a terrific  explo- 
sion of  thunder.  Ed  and  Gus  peered  hard 
into  the  woods,  hut  were  unable  to  see  even 
the  closest  trees.  They  knew  lightning  had 
struck  somewhere  in  the  woodlot,  but  they 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  storm  passed 
to  check  for  damage. 

OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS  resident.  Rich  Naiko, 
examines  the  hole  where  the  lightning  bolt, 
after  passing  through  an  ash  tree  39  feet 
away,  exited  the  ground,  killing  10  deer. 
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As  the  storm  abated,  the  woodlot  gradu- 
ally became  clearer  until  an  amazing  sight 
greeted  the  two  men.  There  were  no 
twisted  or  shattered  trees.  No  downed 
limbs.  Just  10  dead  deer.  This  was  Friday, 
January  9,  1998. 


MALFORMED  hooves  caused  by  a steady 
diet  of  grain,  provided  by  well-meaning  but 
misinformed  homeowners. 


The  deer,  intact,  were  taken  to 
Martinell’s  Deer  Processing.  Jeff  Martinell 
called  WCO  Dirk  Remensnyder  on  Mon- 
day morning  and  told  him  he  should  come 
over  to  see  these  deer.  When  the  entrails 
were  removed,  the  chest  cavity  of  each  deer 
was  full  of  blood,  as  though  a rifle  bullet 
had  penetrated  the  chest.  The  tendetloins 
were  burnt  along  one  side  of  the  spine,  the 
anus  was  blown  out  and  the  hair  around 
the  vent  singed.  Otherwise,  all  the  meat 
was  saved  and  given  to  needy  families  in 
the  area. 

The  next  day  we  found  lightning  had 
hit  the  ash  tree  near  where  the  deer  had 
been  bedded  down.  Halfway  up  the  ttee 
was  a fresh  scar  where  a bolt  of  electricity 
had  struck.  The  earth  all  around  the  tree 
was  churned  as  though  deer  had  pawed  the 
ground.  Upon  close  inspection,  however, 
there  were  no  hoof  prints.  Bark  was  blown 


off  a large  root,  and  it  appeated  as 
though  electricity  had  followed  the 
toots  of  the  ash  along  the  ground  for 
more  than  40  feet  in  every  direction. 
These  deadly  channels  resembled  shal- 
low mole  tunnels.  At  one  point,  just 
39  feet  from  the  ash,  was  a shallow  hole 
where  a charge  of  electricity  hurst  from 
the  ground,  throwing  clumps  of  earth 
and  fairly  large  stones  into  the  air  like 
an  exploding  hand  grenade.  One  deer 
carcass  was  found  only  a few  feet  from 
this  hole. 

While  such  an  accident  might  hap- 
pen in  the  wild,  it’s  highly  unlikely. 
These  deer  were  bedded  down  in  close 
proximity  because  they  had  been 
drawn  to  a housing  development  by 
the  abundance  of  food. 

Unlike  most  urban  developments, 
Pocono  developments  are  built  right 
into  the  surrounding  woodlands,  and 
frequently  they  adjoin  wilderness  ar- 
eas. Often  these  wilderness  areas  are 
state  game  lands  or  state  forest  lands. 
Backyards  are  really  miniature 
woodlots  planted  with  expensive 
shrubs. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  well 
meaning  suburbanites  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  feed  wildlife.  Most  of- 
ten they  feed  them  corn  and  other 
grains,  which  alone  does  not  provide 
the  proper  nutrients  and  minerals  deer 
need,  especially  during  the  winter. 
Sometimes  this  causes  a painful  exten- 
sion of  the  animal’s  hoofs.  A condi- 
tion requiring  affected  animals  to  he 
destroyed. 

Attracted  by  the  feed,  and  pro- 
tected from  hunting  by  the  safety  zones 
within  these  developments,  deer  con- 
gregate into  large  semi-tame  herds. 
Automobiles  kill  many,  and  the  large 
herds  soon  devastate  the  vegetation, 
including  expensive  shrubbery.  Last 
winter,  at  Old  Orchard  Farms  devel- 
opment, a new  dilemma  struck  — in 
the  form  of  lightning.  □ 
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I HAVE  SEEN  some  of  the  great  portraits  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  faded 
visages  on  ancient  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  all  rendered  with  pleasant  and  confident 
expressions  in  the  prospect  of  a comfortable  hereafter.  1 have  seen  John  Singer  Sargent’s 
portrait  of  Madame  X,  a formal  study  in  pearlescent  flesh  and  jet  black.  When  I in- 
spected this  portrait  closer  I could  see  how  the  paint  had  cracked  and  fissured,  as  if,  by 
this  vandalous  act,  time  had  reminded  all  that  even  though  her  elegance  and  beauty 
had  been  momentarily  held  on  canvas,  it  too,  must  suffer  the  ravages  of  age.  I’ve  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  a Rembrandt  self-portrait  as  Rembrandt  had,  and  saw  the  melancholy 
beyond  the  mastery,  and  even  more  stirring,  the  inner  turmoil  in  the  manic  brilliance  of 
Van  Gogh.  No  other  portraitist  has  ever  captured  the  ethereal  light  of  Jan  Vermeer,  and 
no  portraits  ever  wrought  are  as  noble  as  those  by  Velasquez  or  as  spirited  as  those  of 
Eranz  Hals.  These  of  course  are  not  the  same  kind  of  portraits  found  in  board  rooms  of 
corporations  ot  in  the  halls  of  hospital  annexes,  the  commissioned  likenesses  of  trustees 
and  founders  and  long  gone  presidents. 

The  great  portraits  elicit  a response  from  all  who  see  them.  The  eyes  of  a masterwork 
can  reflect  the  struggles  of  an  entire  society,  or  the  idiosyncrasies  and  humor  of  a next 
door  neighbor.  In  the  Civil  War  photographic  portraits  by  Matthew  Brady  we  can  see 
the  same  weariness  and  strife  in  the  turbid  face  of  a boyish  southern  infantryman  as  in 
the  furrowed  face  of  President  Lincoln.  The  magnificent  earthy  portraits  of  Andrew 
Wyeth  are  eclipsed  perhaps  by  his  actual  portraits  of  the  earth,  paintings  I feel  that 
cannot  be  called  mere  landscapes  as  they  look  beyond  the  skin  of  the  earth  to  some- 
thing deeper  and  older.  Artists  and  writers  select  from  among  the  familiar  and  com- 
monplace, certain  subjects  that  when  dwelled  upon  and  imagined  upon  and  dreamed 
upon  begin  to  reveal  extraordinary  and  timeless  qualities,  and  when  all  has  been 
absorbed,  those  qualities  are  translated  to  canvas  or  paper  or  chiseled  from  stone. 
From  the  fields  and  forests,  swamps  and  uplands,  emerge  subjects  that  nature 
writers  and  artists  seize  upon  to  portray.  There  are  many  trees  in  the  forest 
A hut  certain  few  strike  the  flint  in  the  writer  or  artist’s  heart, 
igniting  a charge  of  expression  to  flow  from  pen  or  brush. 
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nature,  a lightning  bolt  of  creativity  strikes  scarcely  any. 

The  great  portraits  unite  people  of  the  past  with  those  of  the 
present,  reminding  us  that  the  human  condition  is  shared  by  all, 
and  endures  through  the  grand  progression  of  civilization’s  diver- 
gent societies.  These  portraits  also  tell  us  that  we  are  all  indi- 
vidual and  unique.  Likewise,  the  great  portraits  found  in  nature 
reunite  an  estranged  mankind  with  the  natural  world,  merging 
our  dreams  and  thoughts  with  those  empathetic  peoples  of  an- 
other time.  These  images  from  nature  are  not  the  sole  prov- 
ince of  writer  and  artist  to  interpret,  but  the  domain  of 
all  who  seek  to  know  the  landscape,  to  all  who  recog- 
nize the  timeless  values  in  the  trees  and  hills  and 
creatures  and  our  responsibil- 
ity to  preserve  them. 


I am  on  deer  stand  in  the  jumbled  rocks  below  the  escarpment.  It  is 
thick  here  with  laurel  and  scrub  oak,  and  the  footing  treacherous  after 
freezing  rain  or  snow.  The  deer  come  down  here  when  pushed  hard  from 
the  top  or  from  across  the  hollow,  and  hardly  any  hunters  come  through. 

At  the  crest  ot  the  ridge  on  the  western  end  of  the  hollow  is  a huge  rock 
wall,  a lookout  point  that  hunters  venture  out  on.  From  my  position 
they  are  small  orange  specks  against  the  sky,  hut  through  my 
I can  see  them  standing  there,  rifles  crooked  in  their  arms,  taking  in 
the  breathtaking  view  of  the  river  valley,  something  I’ve  done  V 

many  times  from  that  spot.  Throughout  the  morning  no  hunt' 
ers  appear  skylined  on  this  lanelmark,  but  I have  seen  sev- 
eral silhouettes  of  deer  run  down  right  beside  it  and  into 
the  thicket  below. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I move  down  along  the 
big  rock,  trying  to  see  where  the  deer  go  when 
they  take  this  route.  It  is  very  steep  here,  but 
there  is  a deer  trail,  and  I proceed  cautiously. 

Below  the  boulder  and  protruding  farther  out 
is  another  huge  boulder,  dump  truck  size,  that 
I am  on  the  same  elevation  with.  What  I see 
from  this  angle  is  astonishing.  The  profile  of 
this  rock  is  a striking  monument,  an  exact  like- 
ness of  a human  face,  replete  with  eyebrows  of 
lichen,  the  tumbled  stones  below  like  a great  long 
beard.  Last  year,  I even  killed  and  dressed  out  a 
deer  directly  below,  but  after  20  years  of  hunting 
here  1 never  noticed  this  feature  until  today.  I 
think  that  the  position  of  the  sun  must  be  just 
right  to  catch  the  true  dimensional  effect  of  this 
face. 

The  great  face  stares  out  over  the  canopy  of  oaks,  gazing  up  the  river  valley,  not 
unlike  the  hunters  who  stand  atop  his  pate,  also  with  stone-faced  expression.  I wonder 
how  long  ago  the  face  emerged  from  the  boulder,  each  chunk  of  sandstone  cleft  by 
expanding  ice;  an  eye  socket  one  century,  a lip  protrudes  in  the  next,  the  brow  softened 
by  countless  storms.  Rock  shards  tumble,  the  great  beard  growing  longer.  Five  hundred 
years  pass  and  the  first  shadowy  hunters  appear  atop  its  head  to  look  up  the  valley. 
Centuries  later,  a figure  clad  in  red  wool  does  the  same.  A human  lifetime  passes  — only 
a moment  in  this  valley  — and  another  hunter  dressed  now  in  orange  scans  the  gorge, 
looking  at  nothing,  but  everything  at  once. 

There  is  a little  flat  at  the  headwaters  of  a mountain  creek  where  I like  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  water  that  gurgles  here  like  the  complaining  stomach  of  a great  hungry 
beast.  Scattered  throughout  the  hollow  are  various  foundations  of  old  cabins  and  low 
stone  fences  that  wind  like  barnacled  serpents  through  the  woods.  At  the  edge  of  the 
flat  the  remnants  of  a sawmill  are  harely  perceptible.  Here  stands  the  enormous  shell  of 
a noble  old  white  pine  next  to  a thin  patch  of  goldenrod.  I always  sit  against  the  tree,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  looking  for  squirrels  or  the  fall  turkey  flocks  that  scratch  through. 
Once,  during  a pounding  sleet  storm  I took  shelter  in  the  big  triangular  opening  at  the 
broad,  flared  base  of  the  pine.  It  was  actually  cozy  inside  — I drank  hot  coffee  and  ate  a 
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sandwich  while  the  storm  sounded  on  the  tree. 

Recently,  upon  approaching  the  flat  1 noticed  that 
the  great  pine  had  fallen.  It  lay  there  like  some  Vic- 
torian royal  wrapped  in  an  embroidered  cloak  of 
emerald  moss.  Oak  and  beech  leaves  lay  scattered 
lightly  on  top  of  it  like  a delicate  passementerie  along 
its  length.  The  tree  had  fallen  into  the  goldenrod 
patch,  which  enhanced  the  decorative  effect.  1 felt  a 
certain  sadness  to  see  it  lying  there,  as  1 remember  paint- 
ing its  portrait  in  many  of  my  early  works.  1 recall  the  tree 
from  when  1 was  a kid,  my  father  and  me  sitting  against  it, 
listening  to  the  creek,  watching  the  treetops. 

Trees  keep  on  giving  to  the  very  end.  The  wood  will  become 
punky  and  soft,  and  black  bears  will  lift  and  tear  up  its  planked  sides 
in  search  of  insects  or  mice.  Squirrels  and  chipmunks  will  use  it  as  a 
boardwalk,  and  turkeys  will  dust  where  it  pulled  up  from  the  earth.  It  may 
become  a drumming  log  for  a grouse,  and  perhaps  a deer  will  bed  down  next  to  it, 
seeking  protection  from  a storm  as  it  had  sheltered  me.  In  time,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
royal  cloak  will  he  absorbed,  becoming  part  of  the  richer  fabric  of  the  earth. 


As  1 top  the  rise  on  my  way  to  the  field  an  enormous  full  moon,  the  color  and  depth 
of  sardonyx,  stops  me  in  my  tracks.  It  seems  to  be  blocking  my  way,  taking  up  half  the 
horizon,  so  large  and  brilliantly  warm  that  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  over  enthusi- 
astic designer  of  a stage  set.  As  1 walk  toward  it,  my  position  changing,  it  diminishes  in 
size  as  if  traveling  up  a string,  and  when  1 arrive  at  the  field  it  has  assumed  its  proper 
proportion  in  the  sky. 

1 have  always  wanted  to  visit  this  mountaintop  field  at  night,  to  watch  the  deer  drift 
in,  listen  for  owls,  watch  the  night  sky  that  stretches  on  forever  from  this  elevation.  No 
better  time  to  do  this  than  under  a full  moon,  when  sleep  escapes  me  anyway,  and  no 
better  time  than  in  spring,  when  1 can  wait  around  to  hear  a turkey  gobble  or  a grouse 
drum  — maybe  even  in  the  middle  of  night. 

Somehow,  1 am  affected  when  the  moon  is  full.  1 often  stay  up  working  half  the 
night,  and  when  1 try  to  rest,  my  mind  races  and  my  stomach  churns.  1 can  sit  for  hours 
and  stare,  transfixed,  at  a landscape  bathed  in  moonlight,  utterly  calm,  and  not  a single 
notion  passes  through.  Once,  1 did  an  entire  series  of  small  portraits  of  the  moon  in 
various  phases  through  the  seasons;  one  with  clouds  racing  over  its  hlue-white  face,  an 
Allegheny  moon  (also  a song),  a Lake  Arthur  moon  (not  a song),  a moon  with  a red 
ring,  a hunter’s  moon.  A brittle  January  moon  over  dazzling  crystal  fields.  The 

colors  of  the  daytime  are  discernible  in  moon- 
light, hut  unearthly,  like  pigments  mixed 
■ with  black  oil  and 


Carbon  Copy 

Union  — Joe  Anchor  of  New  Colum- 
bia got  a buck  and  a doe  last  archery  season. 
Nothing  unusual  about  that,  hut  both  deer 
were  killed  with  the  same  arrow;  both  shots 
were  taken  from  the  same  treestand;  both 
deer  were  standing  in  the  same  spot;  and 
both  deer  passed  behind  the  same  tree  that 
allowed  him  to  draw  his  bow  undetected. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 


Acorn  Cruncher 

Bob  Strieker  was  doe  hunting  and  de- 
cided to  sit  down  on  a log  to  enjoy  the 
warmer  than  usual  weather.  For  some  rea- 
son he  took  out  his  false  teeth  and  set  them 
on  the  log  next  to  him.  Soon  he  noticed  a 
squirrel  next  to  him  on  the  log,  but  didn’t 
really  pay  much  attention  to  it.  When 
ready  to  continue  hunting.  Bob  reached  for 
his  teeth,  but  they  were  gone.  He  searched 
through  the  leaves  next  to  the  log,  but 
could  not  find  them.  He  then  realized  that 
the  squirrel  must  have  taken  them.  Bob 
hunted  the  rest  of  the  day  and  went  home 
empty-handed,  and  with  an  empty  mouth. 

— Field  Forester  Gary  J.  Glick, 

Lake  Ariel 


Live  and  Learn 

Northampton  — 1 received  a call  last 
winter  about  a turkey  that  had  its  feet 
frozen  fast  to  a metal  railing  along  a bridge, 
that  was  desperately  trying  to  fly  but 
couldn’t.  Before  deputies  Jim  Hoppes,  Lou 
Rabenold  and  1 arrived,  the  caller  had 
returned  to  the  bridge  and  poured  warm 
water  on  the  rail,  freeing  the  turkey  from 
the  rail’s  icy  grip.  On  the  ride  home  1 
reminisced  about  how  when  as  a kid,  dur- 
ing recess  at  school,  1 would  get  my  tongue 
stuck  fast  to  the  swing  set  poles.  Unlike  the 
turkey,  1 sacrificed  a few  taste  buds  to 
obtain  my  freedom.  1 got  some  reassuring 
looks  from  both  deputies,  as  if  to  say,  “Been 
there,  done  that.” 

^ WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 


Not  this  Time 

LMO  John  Dzemyan  and  1 were  about 
to  give  a tour  of  SGL  30  last  winter,  to  show 
our  many  turkey  habitat  improvement 
projects.  John  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
while  waiting  with  the  group,  a flock  of 
turkeys  crossed  by  less  than  1 00  yards  away. 
John  arrived  a few  minutes  later,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  group  suggested  that  he  must 
have  put  on  a drive  to  push  the  birds  past 
us.  But  1 think  by  the  end  of  the  tour  they 
were  convinced  that  excellent  habitat  was 
what  held  birds  in  the  area. 

— LMO  Colleen  Shannon,  Grampian 


Out  on  the  Ice  Too  Long 

Clearfield  — While  tagging  beaver 
pelts  last  winter  one  trapper  failed  to  record 
the  date  of  his  catch.  When  asked  about 
the  date,  1 knew  I was  in  trouble  when  he 
said,  “I  caught  it  on  December  32.” 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 
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Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes 

Washington  — My  deputies  responded 
to  an  anonymous  call  about  five  deer  taken 
illegally,  hanging  in  a garage.  When  they 
got  there  they  found  two  deet,  and  the 
offender  pled  guilty  to  both  and  settled  on 
a field  receipt.  A couple  of  days  later  one  of 
my  deputy’s  wives,  substituting  at  a local 
school,  had  a student  tell  her  he  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  get  ber  a Christmas  gift  because 
the  game  warden  had  arrested  his  dad. 
Knowing  the  little  boy  had  no  idea  her 
husband  was  a deputy,  she  said,  “That’s  too 
bad.’’  The  little  boy  responded,  “Dad  said  it 
could  have  been  a lot  worse  if  they  had 
arrived  an  hour  earlier,  because  there  were 
five  deer  there.” 

— WCO  Douglas  E.  Dunkerley, 
McMurray 

Want  the  Quick  Fix 

Crawford  — A hunter  was  chewing  me 
out  last  doe  season  about  the  lack  of  deer, 
but  after  discovering  that  all  six  of  the 
hunters  in  his  party  had  taken  a deer,  I 
asked  why  he  was  upset.  “It  took  us  a day 
and  a half  to  get  ’em,”  he  said. 

— WCO  Mare  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Slightly  Ahead  of  Schedule 

Armstrong  — The  mild  weather  last 
winter  had  some  wildlife  off  schedule.  Blue- 
birds were  back  in  the  area  checking  houses, 
and  the  geese  were  breaking  down  into 
small  groups  and  pairs.  I even  had  a big 
ringneck  rooster,  with  his  bright  cheek 
patches  all  puffed  up,  strut  in  front  of  my 
car. 

— WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 

Optimistic  Trend 

Potter  — I noticed  more  youngsters 
trapping  last  season  than  I have  in  a long 
time.  It’s  good  to  see  some  young  sports- 
men understanding  the  need  to  manage 
our  furbearers. 

— WCO  William  C.  Kagoota, 

COUDERSPORT 


Never  Too  Old 

Snyder  — Deputy  Simon  Troyer 
checked  Sarah  Hoffman’s  spike  taken  on 
the  second  day  of  buck  season  last  year. 
Nothing  unusual  about  that  except  Sarah 
is  81  years  old. 

— WCO  Steve  Bernardi, 

Penng  Creee 


When  Opportunity  Knocks 

A sparse  acorn  crop  forced  deer  to  rely 
heavily  on  browse  last  fall  and  winter.  At  a 
nearby  game  lands  I passed  a logger  loading 
logs  onto  his  haul  truck  while  six  deer  were 
already  feeding  on  the  fallen  tops  35  yards 
away. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shuteufgei, 

Damagcus 

Plantings  for  Wildlife 

This  is  a good  time  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  wildlife  in  your  backyard.  Some 
of  the  best  trees  you  can  plant  are  service- 
berry,  mountain  ash,  arrowwood,  balsam 
fir,  white  and  black  spruce,  elderberry, 
white  and  black  oak,  choke  cherry, 
hawthorne,  flowering  dogwood,  pin 
cherry,  red  oak,  dogwood  and  crabapple. 
The  mast,  fruit  and  cover  these  trees 
provide  will  go  a long  way  in  providing 
the  needs  of  wildlife  for  many  years. 

— LMO  Epward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldsboro 
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Good  Advice 

Lebanon  — Next  season  if  you  carry 
your  ID,  Migratory  Waterfowl  Stamp,  HIP 
card  and  your  wife’s  grocery  list  in  your 
license  holder,  put  that  stuff  behind  the 
license  so  the  numbers  are  clearly  visible. 

— WCO  Gary  Smith,  Lebanon 


Bradford  — One  of  my  neighboring 
officers  was  so  intent  on  catching  late 
spotlighters  that  he  forgot  he  was  parked 
on  a road  that  was  gated  after  dark  each 
night.  When  he  tried  to  leave  the  area  that 
morning,  he  realized  his  predicament.  Af- 
ter some  interesting  radio  calls,  he  man- 
aged to  find  a deputy  who  could  provide 
some  tools  and  expertise  to  get  him  out. 

— WCO  Vernon  I.  Perry,  Monroeton 

Good  Sign 

Somerset  — After  appearing  in  the  lo- 
cal newspaper  with  a fisher  accidentally 
caught  hy  a trapper,  I was  surprised  by  the 
many  calls  I received  on  fisher  sightings 
from  throughout  the  county. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Serlin 

Whopper 

Adams  — Mike  Raffensherger  caught  a 
7 5 -pound  heaver  near  Gettysburg  last  win- 
ter. It  was  Mike’s  first  effort  at  trapping 
beavers,  and,  to  say  the  least,  he  was  as- 
tounded. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 


“Great  Job  Guys” 

Bucks  — At  an  outdoor  show  last  win- 
ter a gentleman  asked  me  how  many  depu- 
ties I had  in  my  district.  I replied,  “Not 
nearly  enough,  why?’’  He  explained  that 
during  the  first  week  of  buck  season,  a 
friend  of  his  from  Vermont  was  hunting 
with  him  and  was  checked  hy  four  different 
conservation  officers.  He  added  that  all  his 
encounters  were  pleasant,  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  us  checking  hunters. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 

Fountainville 

Some  Luck 

Beaver  — I was  checking  some 
muzzleloader  hunters  last  season  who  were 
standing  over  a big  6-point.  It  seems  sev- 
eral of  the  hunters  were  putting  on  a drive 
to  their  buddies  when  they  kicked  out  the 
buck.  The  hunters  on  stand  watched  as  the 
buck  stopped  in  the  woods  for  a moment, 
entered  a field,  jumped  suddenly,  then  ran 
right  at  them  hut  tell  over  dead.  They  could 
tell  the  buck  had  been  shot,  hut  they  were 
puzzled  because  they  hadn’t  heard  any  shots. 
It  was  then  that  they  noticed  an  archer 
climbing  down  from  his  treestand.  When  I 
wished  the  hunters  better  luck  next  time, 
one  fellow  said  the  group  has  a lot  of  fun, 
hut  no  luck.  He  went  on  to  say  that  a few 
days  earlier  they  had  a deer  heading  for  one 
of  the  hunters,  only  to  be  killed  by  a truck 
as  it  crossed  a secondary  road. 

— WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney,  Daden 

Easy  on  the  Wildlife 

Last  winter  was  so  mild  here  that  almost 
every  night  in  January  nightcrawlers  were 
out.  Also,  the  mild  weather  enabled  wild- 
life to  move  about  to  find  available  food. 
This  was  evident  on  SGL  223  in  eastern 
Greene  County,  where  a sharecropper 
wasn’t  able  to  harvest  about  40  acres  of 
corn  before  the  turkeys  and  the  deer  got  to 
it. 

— LMO  Richard  S>.  Deeding, 
Waynesburg 
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Consec^uences 

Monroe  — The  irony  of  supplemental 
feeding  of  deer  during  the  winter  struck 
home  as  1 cleaned  up  the  remains  of  a deer 
from  the  highway.  Strewn  across  the  road 
with  the  mutilated  carcass  were  large 
amounts  of  partially  digested  kernel  corn, 
which  1 knew  the  deer  got  from  a nearby 
feeder.  People  feeding  deer  may  not  realize 
their  actions  may  cause  animals  to  become 
more  susceptible  to  automobiles.  If  you’re 
wondering  why  that  majestic  buck  sud- 
denly stopped  his  evening  visits  at  the 
feeder,  it  may  be  that  he’s  on  the  back  of 
your  local  WCO’s  truck. 

— WCO  Randy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 

Earned  its  Wings 

Luzerne  — I’m  amazed  at  the  number 
of  deer  crop  damage  calls  I’ve  had  recently. 
In  addition,  deer/vehicle  collisions  are  way 
up,  and  1 was  also  called  to  a local  airport  to 
assist  with  a plane/deer  collision. 

— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 

Pear  Creek 


Chester  — In  an  effort  to  escape  hounds 
and  horses,  a red  fox  ran  into  a pasture,  only 
to  be  chased  by  four  holstein  cows.  When 
the  fox  then  jumped  through  the  pasture 
fence  it  immediately  stopped  and  turned  to 
look  at  what  had  been  chasing  it.  I wonder 
if  the  fox  was  trying  to  figure  out  just  what 
kind  of  hounds  they  were. 

— WCO  Reith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 


Schuylkill  — Pine  Grove  Township 
resident  Carl  Schnoke  was  traveling 
through  the  Blue  Mountain  when  he  drove 
up  behind  a motorcyclist  who  was  not 
wearing  a helmet.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the 
rider  was  issued  a reminder  to  wear  his 
safety  gear,  as  a turkey  flew  from  the  side  of 
the  road  and  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  Neither  the  bird  or  the  rider  were 
injured. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Hide-and-6eek 

Cl.arion  — Last  winter  Bill  Smith  of 
Clarion  observed  a golden  eagle  try  to 
catch  a turkey  in  Millcreek  Township.  The 
chase  started  in  an  open  field,  where  the 
turkey  would  run  and  then  duck  and  roll  as 
the  eagle  swooped  in  for  the  kill.  The 
turkey  got  into  some  small  pine  trees,  where 
it  would  hide  underneath  the  branches. 
The  eagle  would  then  perch  on  the  tip  of 
the  small  tree  until  its  weight  would  bend 
the  tree  over,  then  the  eagle  would  hop  oft 
and  attempt  to  walk  around  the  tree  after 
the  turkey.  Finally,  the  eagle  tired  of  the 
chase  and  gave  up.  Being  an  avid  turkey 
hunter  who  has  had  his  share  of  successes 
and  failures.  Bill  got  a real  kick  out  of 
watching  another  hunter  try  his  luck  and 
get  skunked. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 
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Real  Comedians 

Bradford  — Whenever  an  officer  stops 
a vehicle  he  must  identify  himself  and  say 
why  the  vehicle  was  stopped.  1 always  say, 
“State  officer,  do  you  have  any  guns  or 
game?”  Affer  stopping  a vehicle  last  fall 
and  delivering  my  line  the  occupants 
quickly  said,  “No  guns,  but  we  have  Mo- 
nopoly, checkers  and  chess.”  Real  funny,  1 
thought.  1 wonder  if  they  had  a get-out-ot- 
jail  free  card. 

— WCO  William  A.  Sower,  Troy 

“Rash”  Behavior 

Delaware  — During  the  last  two  years, 
biologists  from  the  University  of  Penn  have 
been  collecting  deer  ticks  with  egg  sacks 
from  deer  taken  during  the  Ridley  Creek 
State  Park  special  hunts.  Last  year  the  park 
hunts  yielded  100,000  eggs  used  to  do  re- 
search on  Lyme  disease.  As  hunters  brought 
deer  into  the  check  station,  biologists  would 
collect  blood-engorged  ticks  from  the  deer. 
Hunters  who  watched  this  process  were 
observed  scratching  as  they  drove  off. 

— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Gradyville 


York  — Animal  nuisance  calls  are  not 
uncommon  here,  generally.  One  week  1 got 
two  — a bat  in  the  bathroom  and  a ground- 
hog on  a front  porch.  Routine  stuff,  except 
that  it  was  the  first  week  of  January. 

— WCO  L.C.  Fortman,  New  Freedom 


Leapfrog 

Susquehanna  — Diane  Upright  heard 
a thump  in  the  hack  of  her  pickup,  and  after 
arriving  home  found  in  her  truck  bed  a 
dead  screech  owl,  still  clutching  a frog  in  its 
talons.  What  makes  this  unusual  is  that  it 
occurred  in  January. 

— WCO  Donald  Burchell,  New 
Milford 

Heart  was  in  Right  Place 

Tioga  — Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
Deputy  William  Carey  transferred  into  my 
district  and  was  eager  to  help  patrol  during 
buck  season.  Now,  my  district  borders  New 
York  and  contains  many  backroads.  Deputy 
Carey  had  some  trouble  finding  his  way 
around,  and  it’s  my  understanding  that  he 
ended  up  checking  more  hunters  in  New 
York  than  here. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Where’s  the  Example? 

Perry  — There  were  three  hunting  ac- 
cidents in  my  district  last  year,  and  all  three 
involved  junior  hunters.  The  first  occurred 
after  a youngster’s  father  told  him  to  re- 
move his  fluorescent  orange  vest  and  hat. 
One  was  a self-inflicted  injury  involving  a 
13-year-old  boy  hunting  alone,  and  an- 
other involved  a youngster,  hunting  with- 
out adult  supervision,  who  shot  another 
hunter. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

Surprise! 

Mercer  — 1 got  a call  from  a Farm- 
Game  Cooperator  in  Otter  Creek  Town- 
ship who  discovered  trash  dumped  on  his 
property.  He  had  checked  the  bags  and 
found  some  mail  that  had  a name  and 
address  on  a sweepstakes  entry  form.  In  this 
case  the  “prize  patrol”  awarded  the  of- 
fender a $300  fine,  and  a return  trip  to 
clean  up  the  litter. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 
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Elk  trap  and  transfer  underway 


Despite  a frustrating  start 
plagued  by  human  interference 
and  unseasonably  warm  weather,  the 
elk  trap  and  transfer  project  finally  got 
underway.  Over  the  course  of  a couple 
weeks  last  February,  30  elk  were 
trapped  in  Elk  County,  taken  about  40 
air  miles  away  to  Clinton  County  and 
placed  in  a holding  pen  on  the  Sproul 
State  Forest.  This  marked  the  first  step 
in  a 3-year  project  designed  to  allevi- 
ate agricultural  and  other  overcrowd- 
ing problems,  and  to  expand  the  range 
of  elk  into  other  suitable  areas  of  the 
state. 

Leading  up  to  the  actual  trapping, 
a corral  trap  was  set  up  in  a farming 
area  near  St.  Marys  and  baited  with 
alfalfa,  com  and  apples.  The  plan  was 
to  get  elk  regularly  entering  the  cor- 
ral. Then,  after  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  the  remote-controlled 
door  would  be  closed,  trapping  animals 
inside. 

As  the  target  date  for  trapping  drew 
near,  everything  seemed  to  be  going 
well.  Up  to  23  elk  were  regularly  vis- 
iting the  trap.  But  then  problems  de- 
veloped. 

The  evening  before  the  first  trap- 
ping attempt  was  to  be  made,  elk  were 
feeding  in  the  corral  when  some 
snowmobilers  happened  to  drive 
within  a hundred  yards.  In  their 
scramble  to  find  the  opening  and  es- 
cape, the  elk  panicked.  As  a result  of 
this  and  other  human  interference,  the 
elk  wouldn’t  return  to  the  corral.  Fur- 
ther confounding  the  trapping  attempt 
was  the  extremely  unseasonable  warm 
weather  that  reduced  the  bait’s  appeal. 


CORRAL  TRAP,  cattle  chute  and  stock  trailer  are 
used  to  capture,  process  and  transport  elk.  This 
year,  30  elk  have  been  moved  to  Clinton  County, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  overcrowding  and  expand 
the  species'  range  in  the  state.  Five  elk,  below, 
including  a spike  bull,  mill  about  in  the  corral  trap 
before  being  processed. 


The  trap  team  waited  anxiously, 
hoping  the  elk  would  settle  down,  but 
after  three  fruitless  days,  the  trap  was 
moved  to  a second  site,  on  a 
mountaintop  field  on  the  Elk  State 
Forest.  Finally,  on  February  6,  just  af- 
ter lunchtime,  four  elk  entered  the 
corral  and  the  gate  was  closed.  A day 
later,  seven  more  were  captured,  and 
then  five  more  the  next.  As  they  were 
trapped,  each  group  was  processed. 
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taken  to  the  Sproul  State  Forest  and 
released  into  a 3'acre  holding  pen. 

The  corral  trap  was  then  moved 
back  to  the  St.  Marys  site,  hut  the  ani- 
mals  there  still  refrained  from  enter- 
ing it.  After  several  days  of  waiting, 
the  trap  was  moved  to  a third  loca- 
tion, a reclaimed  strip  mine  site,  and 
within  a day  or  so,  1 1 elk  were  caught. 
Another  four  were  captured  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  concluding  this  year’s  trap- 
ping effort. 

The  30  elk  consisted  of  10  adult 
cows,  3 spike  (yearling)  bulls,  1 year- 
ling cow  and  16  calves  — 9 males  and 
7 females.  To  fill  out  the  hetd,  PGC 
Biologist  Rawley  Cogan,  coordinator 
of  the  project,  hopes  to  tranquilize  four 
adult  bulls  and  transfer  them  to  the 
release  area.  Elk  are  not  new  to 
Clinton  County.  A few  have  wandered 
around  the  Cameron-Clinton  County 
line  for  some  time,  including  a dozen 
or  so  in  the  area  this  past  winter. 

Plans  called  for  the  elk  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  holding  pen  by  the  end 
of  March,  when  they  will  have  an  easy 
time  finding  food  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings. The  holding  pen  site  is  a 
restricted  area  guarded  by  conserva- 
tion officers  around  the  clock,  and 


)OHN  OLSZAK,  in  the  business  of 
building  automobile  exhaust  systems, 
put  his  talents  to  work  in  constructing 
the  corral  trap  used  in  this  project. 

roads  to  the  site  have  been  closed. 

Once  captured  in  the  corral,  elk  are 
eased,  three  to  five  at  a time,  into  a 
smaller,  attached  holding  pen.  From 
there  the  animals  are  gently  pushed 
into  a working  cattle  chute,  where 
their  freedom  is  further  restricted.  In 
these  tight  quarters,  elk  are  sexed  and 
aged,  tagged,  radio-collared  and  have 
blood  drawn  and  tissue  samples  taken. 
Then  they’re  loaded  onto  a livestock 
trailer  and  taken  to  the  release  site. 

Tom  Toman,  Conservation  Pro- 
grams Manager  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Elk  Eoundation,  provided  valu- 
able training  and  assistance.  As  a re- 
gional supervisor  for  the  Wyoming 
Came  and  Eish  Department,  Toman 
had  trapped  1,000  to  2,000  elk  a year 
for  about  20  years. 

“Tom’s  presence  was  important,” 
noted  Cogan.  “His  actions  and  advice 
inspired  confidence  in  all  of  us,  and 
when  working  with  animals  weighing 
up  to  500  pounds,  confidence  is  im- 
portant.” Belying  their  large  size,  elk 
when  confined  to  the  chute  are  sur- 
prisingly docile.  Tom  claims  they’re 
the  easiest  gam^animal  to  work  with. 
Hard  to  imagine,  Tom  says  that  gen- 
tly scratching  the  animal’s  throat  will 
settle  them  down. 

Tom’s  training  obviously  helped. 
Although  the  elk  became  skittish  from 
being  trapped,  handled  and  trans- 
ported, they  quickly  settled  down  af- 
tet  release.  The  entire  operation  went 
extremely  well.  Only  one  animal,  a 
female  calf,  died. 

The  project  calls  for  up  to  90  elk 
to  he  trapped  and  transferred  to  the 
Sproul  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
SproLil  was  considered  the  best  release 
site  not  only  because  it  possesses  the 
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FROM  the  corral  trap,  the  animals  are  gently 
herded  into  a processing  chute,  above,  where 
they  are  examined,  tagged  and,  in  some  cases, 
radio-collared.  Blood  and  tissue  samples  are  also 
taken,  which  researchers,  left,  will  use  for 
genetic  and  disease  testing. 


habitat  diversity  elk  require,  but  also 
because  it’s  remote,  large  and  adjacent 
to  other  large  public  land  holdings. 

By  releasing  the  elk  in  prime  habi- 
tat and  keeping  them  in  a holding  pen 
for  a short  while,  it’s  hoped  they  settle 
down  and  adapt  to  their  new  surround- 
ings. Of  course,  there’s  always  the 
chance  they’ll  head  back  to  where  they 
were  captured.  To  keep  track  of  the 
elk,  graduate  students  from  Frostburg 
State  University,  using  radio-telemetr\' 
equipment,  will  monitor  the  trans- 
ferred elk  over  the  next  two  years. 

From  each  animal,  a blood  sample 
and  a tissue  sample  (from  the  ear)  were 
taken.  With  these  samples,  wildlife 
geneticists  at  Purdue  University  will 
conduct  DNA  analysis  to  determine 
the  genetic  variability  of  the  elk.  As 
explained  by  Tom  Serfass,  assistant 
professor  at  Frostburg,  — well  known 
for  conducting  the  river  otter  and 
fisher  reintroduction  projects  here  — 
genetic  variability  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  long-term  success  of  any 
reintroduction  project. 

Pennsylvania’s  elk,  it  needs  to  be 
remembered,  are  the  progeny  of  a rela- 
tively small  number  of  elk  brought 
here  80  some  years  ago,  largely  from 


the  West.  This  in  itself  limited  the 
gene  pool  of  the  herd.  Then,  back  in 
the  ’70s,  the  herd  dipped  to  extremely 
low  levels,  which  may  have  further  re- 
duced genetic  variability. 

With  the  DNA  analysis,  research- 
ers will  be  able  to  detennine  how  many 
animals  should  be  moved  to  establish 
a self-sustaining  herd  and  if  animals 
from  an  outside  source  should  be 
brought  in  to  forestall  any  genetic 
problems  associated  with  inbreeding. 

While  the  PGC  is  spearheading  the 
project,  many  others  are  involved. 
DCNR  has  played  an  important  tole, 
providing  funding  and  manpower.  The 
department  constructed  the  holding 
pen  and  dedicated  additional  time  and 
money  to  keep  the  roads  to  the  hold- 
ing pen  open,  a most  challenging  task 
this  past  winter,  because  of  the  muddy 
conditions  and  heavy  traffic.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation, 
Mar>dand’s  Frostburg  State  University, 
Indiana’s  Purdue  University  and  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  are  all  in- 
volved. 

In  addition  to  making  it  difficult  to 
trap  elk,  the  extremely  mild  winter 
also  forced  the  cancellation  of  the 
1998  elk  survey.  The  last  complete  elk 
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John  Wasserman 


TOM  TOMAN,  above,  releasing  elk  into 
the  holding  pen,  was  instrumental  in 
getting  this  project  off  to  a good  start. 
Plans  call  for  the  animals  to  be  kept  in 
the  holding  pen,  below,  until  spring 
leafout.  The  transmitters  will  enable 
researchers  to  monitor  the  elk  for  the 
next  two  years. 


survey  was  carried  out  in  January, 
1997,  and  projected  the  elk  popula- 
tion to  be  312  animals. 

The  current  herd  is  believed  to 
number  between  350  and  400  animals. 
Since  the  last  aerial  survey  in  January, 
1997,  and  the  end  of  January,  1998, 
22  elk  are  known  to  have  died,  about 
the  average  mortality  in  recent  years. 
Mortality  losses  included:  roadkills, 
five  males  and  one  female;  unknown, 
four  males  and  one  female;  acciden- 
tal, three  males  (including  a 17-year- 
old  bull  that  died  in  November  of  in- 
juries sustained  during  the  rut)  and 


one  female;  brainworm,  two  females; 
crop  damage,  two  females;  and  illegal, 
two  females. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  highway 
kills  have  become  the  single  largest 
cause  of  mortality  among  elk.  Priot  to 
that,  crop  kills  and  illegal  kills  were 
the  leading  causes  of  elk  mortality. 

Elk  once  roamed  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania, but  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  like  so  many  other  ani- 
mals that  require  forested  habitats,  elk 
tell  victim  to  widespread  logging  and 
unregulated  hunting. 

Attempts  to  reestablish  the  animal 
began  in  1913,  when  animals  were 
brought  here  from  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  other  locales.  For 
much  of  the  time  since,  the  elk  seemed 
to  just  hately  hang  on,  in  obscurity.  As 
recently  as  the  early  1970s,  the  herd 
dropped  to  near  40,  with  every  indi- 
cation it  was  about  to  die  out.  But  in 
the  1980s,  largely  due  to  a concerted 
management  effort  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  then  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  the  elk 
herd  began  to  grow,  and  so  has  its 
popularity.  Each  year  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  converge  around  St.  Marys, 
Benezette  and  Weedville  in  hopes  of 
catching  a glimpse  of  these  magnifi- 
cent animals. 

Through  this  trap  and  transfer 
project,  the  Game  Commission  hopes 
to  relieve  many  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  overcrowding  of  the 
elk  and  expand  the  range  of  the  ani- 
mal. If  all  goes  as  hoped,  the  elk  will 
inhabit  a much  broader  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  many  more  people  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  this 
animal  in  the  wild.  — story  and  photos 
by  Bob  Mitchell 


For  more  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE3  SITE  AT  WWW.PGC.5TATE.PA.U6 
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Planting  for  Wildlife  Sales 


SEED  MIX  packets  for  planting,  and 
bundles  of  tree  seedlings  are  being  sold 
at  locations  across  the  state.  The  seed 
mix  packet,  which  sells  for  $3,  is  a 10- 
pound  bag  of  buckwheat,  sorghum, 
millet  and  dwarf  sunflower.  This  spe- 
cially formulated  blend  is  ideal  for 
those  who  want  to  provide  herbaceous 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

The  seedling  packet  contains  15 
seedlings  including  three  each  of 
Washington  hawthorn,  American  bit- 
tersweet, Douglas  fir,  white  spruce  and 


flowering  crabapple.  Seedling  packets 
sell  for  $2  and  include  instructions  for 
planting  and  caring. 

A limited  number  of  bluebird 
nestbox  kits  are  available.  This  $4  kit 
includes  ptecut  lumber  ready  for  as- 
sembly. 

The  following  sale  locations,  dates 
and  times  were  available  at  press  time. 
Watch  local  newspapers  for  possible 
additional  sales,  and  be  advised  that 
supplies  may  be  limited  at  some  loca- 
tions. 


Northeast;  Bradford  — downtown  Troy,  April  24,  9:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  down- 
town Canton,  April  24,  9:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Susquehanna  — Hallstead  Plaza 
Radio  Shack,  April  27,  9 a.m.  to  sellout;  Sullivan  — Monument  in  Dushore; 
April  26,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Luzerne  — Northeast  Regional  Office,  Dallas, 
April  25,  8 a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  PP  & L,  Riverlands,  April  25,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m; 
Monroe  — K-Mart  in  Mount  Pocono,  April  24,  evening,  April  25,  9 a.m.  to 
sell  out. 

Southeast:  Berks  — Southeast  Region  Office,  Snyder  Road,  Reading,  April 
6 to  10,  8 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.;  Bucks  — SGL  196,  33  Gameland  Rd,  Sellersville, 
April  11,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Dauphin  — Mummert’s  Texaco,  3801  Derry  St., 
Harrisburg,  April  10  to  12,  7:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  Boscov’s,  Colonial  Park  Mall, 
Harrisburg,  April  10  to  12,  store  hours;  PGC  Headquarters,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  April  13  to  17,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Lancaster  — Middle  Creek 
Visitor’s  Center,  Kleinfeltersville,  April  10  &.  1 1, 8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Denver  Rec. 
Center,  Denver  Park,  April  18,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Lehigh  — SGL  205,  4617 
Route  100,  New  Tripoli,  April  11,9  a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Wild  Birds  Center,  Village 
West  Shopping  Center,  3140Tilghman  St.,  Allentown,  April  6-19,  store  hours; 
Montgomery  — Warwick  Park,  Pottstown,  April  9 & 10,  11  a.m.  to  3 p.m.; 
Northampton  — Deichman-Walker  Chevrolet,  3600  William  Penn  Highway, 
Easton,  April  18,9  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  York  — SGL  242,  85  Game  Road,  Dillsburg, 
April  1 1 & 12,  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Northcentral:  Clearfield  — DuBois  Wal-Mart,  Route  255,  April  24,  5 p.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  April  25,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  April  26,  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Lycoming 
— Lycoming  Mall,  Routes  180  &.  220,  Muncy,  April  24,  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  and 
April  25,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Northcentral  Region  Office,  Jersey  Shore,  April 
25,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Centre  — Nittany  Mall,  State  College,  April  25,10  a.m. 
to  7 p.m. 

Southcentral:  Adams  — National  Apple  Museum,  154  W.  Hanover  St., 
Biglerville,  April  18,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Huntingdon  — Tyco  Feed  Store,  Route 
22,  Mill  Creek,  April  18,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  and  at  the  Southcentral  Region 
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Office,  Route  22  W,  Huntingdon,  April  18,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Blair  — Logan 
Valley  Mall,  Altoona,  April  11,10  a.m.;  Franklin  — Wesleyan  United  Meth- 
odist  Church,  Mont  Alto,  April  11,8  a.m.  until  sell  out. 

Northwest:  Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Butler,  April  17,  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m., 
April  18,  1 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  April  19,  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Clarion  — Clarion 
Mall,  Clarion,  April  23,  24  &.  25,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Crawford  — Pymatuning 
Visitors  Center,  Linesville,  April  18  to  25,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Youth  Activity 
Center,  McClelland  St.,  Cambridge  Springs,  10  a.m.  to  noon;  Erie  — Dick’s 
Clothing  and  Sporting  Goods,  Mill  Creek  Plaza,  April  18,  9 a.m.  until  sell  out; 
Jefferson  — BiLo  parking  lot,  Punxsutawney,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Venango  — 
Northwest  Region  Off  ice,  3 miles  south  of  Franklin  on  Route  8,  April  20  to  24, 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Warren  — Warren  Mall,  1666  Market  Street  extension, 
April  24  &.  25,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  April  26,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Southwest:  Allegheny  — North  Park  Boat  House,  April  18,  10  a.m.  until 
sell  out;  Beaver  — Beaver  Valley  Mall,  Rte.  51,  Monaca,  April  24,  5 p.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.;  April  25,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  and  April  26,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Westmoreland  — Southwest  Region  Office,  Ligonier,  April  20  - 24,  8 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.,  and  April  25  8 a.m.  to  noon. 


STEVE  SPANGLER,  a PGC  land 
management  officer  for  the 
Southcentral  Region,  was  recently 
honored  hy  the  Susquehanna  VaL 
ley  Chapter  of  Pheasants  Forever 
for  his  conservation  efforts  in  re- 
storing farmland  habitat,  and  his 
initiative  in  planting  native  grasses. 
Spangler  has  been  instrumental  in 
developing  and  enhancing  869 
acres  of  habitat  for  pheasants  and 
other  wildlife. 

Spangler  has  worked  with 
Pheasants  Forever  since  1995,  and 
through  combined  efforts,  1 5 1 acres 
of  native  grasses  have  been  planted 
on  SGL  169  in  Cumberland 
County  and  SGL  249  in  Adams 
County.  In  addition.  Pheasants  For- 
ever provided  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  some  herbicide  and  combine  equip- 
ment. The  combine  equipment  made 
it  possible  for  the  harvest  of  1,000 
pounds  of  switchgrass  seed  for  SGL 
249. 

Susquehanna  Valley  Chapter 
Pheasants  Forever  president,  John 
Gaskins,  says,  “During  1998,  new  pro- 


LMO  Steve  Spangler  accepting 
conservation  award  from  Pheasants 
Forever  Susquehanna  Valley  Chapter 
habitat  chairman  Mike  Thoman  for  his 
efforts  in  restoring  farmland  habitat 
such  as  this  project  on  SGL  249. 

posals  are  in  the  planning  stages  for 
additional  plantings  of  native  grasses 
on  SGL  249.  Pheasants  Forever  rec- 
ognizes and  appreciates  the  initiative 
shown  hy  Steve  Spangler,  and  pledges 
support  for  future  habitat  recovery  pro- 
grams.  For  his  efforts  we  honor 
Spangler  with  our  1997  conservation 
service  award.” 
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Save  our  Steps  drive  underway 


A DRIVE  is  underway  to  purchase 
“The  Thousand  Steps,”  a scenic,  67 1 - 
acre  tract  along  the  Juniata  River  in 
Huntingdon  County,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Jack’s  Narrows  Water  Gap.  The 
property  has  been  owned  hy  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractory  since  the 
1900s,  and  is  named  for  a lOOO-step 
trail  up  the  mountain  workers  used 
each  day  to  gather  rock  used  for  mak- 
ing silica  brick. 

A coalition  of  groups  headed  by  the 
Keystone  Trails  Association  and  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  is 
raising  funds  to  purchase  the  site,  to 
save  and  protect  the  land’s  outdoor. 


scenic  and  historical  value.  Once  pur- 
chased, the  land  will  he  given  to  the 
Game  Commission,  to  become  a part 
ofSGL  112. 

A fund  raising  committee  has  been 
formed,  called  Save  our  Steps  (SOS). 
Through  it,  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions may  “buy”  a step.  Most  steps  are 
being  sold  for  $100  each.  The  first  10 
are  $1,000  each,  and  the  even  hun- 
dred steps  (step  100,  200,  300  . . . ) 
are  $500  each.  Of  course,  direct  con- 
tributions are  welcomed,  too.  For  more 
information  write  Mountain  Union 
Area  Historical  Society,  P.O.  Box 
1776,  Mount  Union,  PA  17066. 


WITH  Executive  Director  Don  MadI 
looking  on.  Southcentral  Region 
Director  Willis  Sneath  greets  Governor 
Tom  Ridge  as  he  visits  the  Game 
Commission's  booth  at  the  Harrisburg 
Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show. 
Deer  management  and  the  agency's 
Deer  Management  Outreach  Comm- 
ittee was  the  theme  of  this  year's 
exhibit.  Featured  at  the  display  was  a 
computer  terminal  on  which  people 
could  check  their  own  deer  harvest 
report  card  records.  Two  other 
terminals  were  open  to  the  agency's 
new  internet  home  page. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  an- 
swers to  your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are 
manned  around  the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a 
day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888'PGC-8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  abiwe. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Think  that  photograph  of  a bugling  bull  elk,  steam 
billowing  from  flared  nostrils,  huge  antlers  framed 
by  blue  sky  with  a picturesque  mountain  in  the 
background,  was  taken  miles  from  nowhere  in  a 
remote  setting!  Think  again. 

What's  in  a 
Picture? 


The  old  cliche  that  a picture  is 
worth  a thousand  words  now  has  a 
second  part  — exactly  what  thousand 
words  does  that  picture  say? 

If  you  are  a reader  of  outdoor  or  nature 
magazines,  which  you  are  because  you  are 
reading  Game  News,  you  have  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  photos  that  accompany  the 
articles,  especially  the  photos  of  wildlife. 
But  are  these  wildlife  pictures  all  you  think 
they  are? 

They  may  be  more,  and  they  may  be  less. 
There  is  a debate  going  on  within  the  ranks 
of  wildlife  photographers  over  what  is  ethi- 
cal  in  their  craft.  Although  these  profes- 
sionals will  have  to  wring  hands  and  chew 
pencils  over  their  decisions,  it’s  you  and  me, 
the  reading  public,  that  are  on  the  receiv- 
ing end.  It’s  for  us,  our  enjoyment  and  edu- 
cation, that  these  images  are  published. 

I wear  two  hats  in  this  debate,  both  as  a 
photographer  and  an  avid  magazine  reader. 
It  may  come  as  much  of  a shock  to  you,  as 
it  did  to  a nature  writer  friend  of  mine  who 
attended  a “tell-all”  wildlife  photography 


seminar,  that  many  photos  that  appear  in 
outdoor  magazines  are  not  taken  in  the 
wild,  of  truly  wild  animals.  Although  in  an 
ideal  world,  all  published  photos  of  wild- 
life would  be  the  result  of  a skillful  pho- 
tographer spending  hours  in  a blind  or 
sneaking  up  on  unsuspecting  wild  animals, 
in  the  real  world  that’s  often  not  the  most 
effective  or  economical  way  to  get  good 
photos.  Camera  hunting  should  never  be 
confused  with  artistic  wildlife  photography. 

At  the  photogtaphy  lecture  that  my 
friend  came  away  from  so  disillusioned,  a 
well-published  wildlife  photographer  de- 
scribed how  he,  and  many  other  profession- 
als, make  the  rounds  each  year  to  get  pho- 
tos of  breeding  birds  along  the  Anhinga 
Trail  in  the  Everglades,  and  line  up  nearly 
side-hy-side  along  the  roads  in  Yellowstone 
to  get  pictures  of  elk  in  the  rut.  Meanwhile 
cars  and  other  park  visitors  pass  by,  and  the 
park  wildlife  has  become  perhaps  not  tame, 
hut  very  tolerant  to  humans.  However, 
most  of  the  images  produced  by  these  photo 
sessions  make  you  think  these  egrets  and 
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elk  live  in  the  seldom  traveled  hack  coun- 
try, because  the  traffic,  park  buildings  and 
people  don’t  show. 

There’s  no  denying  such  photos  are 
stunning,  like  the  hull  elk  with  its  head 
thrown  back  and  steam  coming  from  its 
open  mouth  in  the  dawn  — you  can  nearly 
hear  the  bugle.  It’s  the  photographer’s  skill 
that  framed  the  composition,  let  him  place 
picture  elements  where  he  wanted,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  get  certain  lighting  and  fo- 
cusing effects  from  his  equipment.  But  if 
you  saw  it  on  the  cover  of  an  outdoor  maga- 
zine, with  stories  about  elk  hunting, 
wouldn’t  you  think  this  was  a photo  of  a 
wild,  huntable  elk,  not  a park  animal?  Have 
you  been  misled,  or  was  the  photographer 
just  doing  his  job  by  obtaining  the  best 
photo  he  could  for  you? 

Like  most  ethical  questions,  there  is  a 
bright  white  to  one  side,  a dark  black  on 
the  other  and  an  awful  lot  of  gray  in  be- 
tween. A recent  issue  of  Audubon  maga- 
zine bravely  explored  the  spectrum,  along 
with  what  the  nature  photographers  them- 
selves are  deciding  as  “right”  as  their  field 
is  “finally  coming  of  age.” 

Besides  photography  of  wildlife  in  semi- 
controlled  conditions  in  parks,  some  ani- 
mal shots  that  seem  to  be  out  in  the  wild 
are  of  captive  or  truly  tame  animals,  in  zoos. 


game  farms  or  animal  parks.  Plus  some 
wildlife  photos  are  technologically  en- 
hanced or  changed,  or  images  that  never 
occurred  in  nature  are  being  put  together. 
The  result  can  he  beautiful,  but  if  the  fin- 
ished picture  is  of  a wolf  standing  against 
the  sky  on  a mountain  cliff,  and  it’s  actu- 
ally a composite  of  two  sandwiched  slides, 
is  it  really  nature  photography  or  is  it  con- 
trived art?  What  are  the  viewers  to  think? 
Have  they  been  treated  to  something  spe- 
cial or  cheated? 

1 wasn’t  shocked  by  that  long-ago  wild- 
life photography  lecture  or  the  Audubon 
article,  because  some  of  these  issues  ap- 
peared very  early  to  me  when  1 began  to 
take  wildlife  photos  and  publish  them  with 
my  articles.  Some  of  what  1 did  was  deter- 
mined by  the  kinds  of  photos  that  editors 
wanted,  and  how  1 could  get  them. 

1 found  out  quickly  that  although  cam- 
era hunting  was  fun,  walking  through  the 
woods  with  my  300mm  lens  on  my  Nikon 
didn’t  get  me  many  good  wildlife  shots. 
What  1 did  get  was  nice  to  have  as  a re- 
membrance of  the  day  outdoors,  hut  there 
were  few  1 could  expect  to  appear  in  a 
magazine. 

1 got  better  photos  by  riding  in  the  car 
and  stopping,  with  the  camera  on  a sand- 
bag or  window  mount,  to  snap  wildlife  1 
saw  along  the  road.  The  dirt  roads 
of  state  forests  and,  where  drivahle, 
through  game  lands,  gave  me  more 
publishable  photos.  The  car  was  a 
movable  photo  blind,  and  although 
it  wasn’t  as  lily-white  ethically  as 
camera  hunting  or  sitting  for  hours 
in  a photo  blind  — something  I 
haven’t  the  patience  or  spare  time 
to  do  — it  got  results. 

ALTHOUGH,  top-notch  wildlife 
photos  are  more  difficult  to  get  when 
you're  camera  hunting,  it  can  be 
done.  This  wild,  young  red  fox  was 
along  a lake  in  Algonquin  Provincial 
Park,  Canada.  We  floated  our  canoe 
slowly  into  photographic  range  to 
get  this  shoreline  shot,  and  got  lucky. 


Linda  Steiner 
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I still  carry  the  camera  in  the  car  when 
I’m  in  good  wildlife  country,  take  it  with 
me  when  1 walk,  and  pack  it  in  the  bicycle 
saddle  hags  and  in  the  canoe.  But  to  get 
quality  close-ups  I occasionally  rely  on  cap- 
tive animals,  especially  deer.  Visiting  a 
game  farm  or  deer  pen  is  simply  the  best 
way  to  get  guaranteed  shots  of  good  bucks. 
Although  there  might  he  editors  out  there 
who  will  publish  photos  of  spikes  half-ob- 
scured in  the  brush,  1 know  there  are  many 
who  will  purchase  10-points  posing  in  open 
woods  in  bright  sunlight.  It’s  what  their 
readers  want  to  see,  1 suppose  they’d  say, 
and  my  excuse  is  I’m  just  responding  to  the 
market. 

1 haven’t  digitally  enhanced  any  pho- 
tos, or  sandwiched  slides,  so  my  hands  are 
“clean”  that  way.  But  I’m  “guilty”  of  “crop- 
ping” photos,  that  is,  not  making  a print  of 
the  entire  frame  on  the  film  strip,  but  con- 
centrating on  a portion,  like  the  deer’s 
head,  and  “blowing  it  up”  to  fill  the  photo- 
graphic paper. 

1 also  “burn”  and  “dodge,”  which  in- 
volves varying  the  time  the  light  passing 
through  certain  parts  of  the  negative  falls 
onto  the  sensitive  photographic  paper.  In 
burning  1 can  make  a too-light  area  of  the 
picture  darker;  in  dodging  1 can  lighten  an 
overly  dark  section.  1 can  even  use  a col- 
ored filter  to  increase  or  decrease  contrast. 
These  are  long-accepted  techniques  for 
making  photos  look  better,  yet  they,  too, 
are  manipulations.  Are  they  misleading 
viewers,  or  have  1 simply  increased  your 
enjoyment  of  the  photo  1 took? 

If  you’re  a particularly  observant  maga- 
zine reader,  you  may  have  noticed  that  in 
the  photo  credits,  the  small  print  along- 
side pictures,  “captive  animal”  or  “con- 
trolled conditions”  now  often  appear.  This 
is  the  wildlife  photography  industry’s  at- 
tempt to  he  more  truthful  to  its  audience, 
and  1 think  it’s  a good  trend.  However,  it 


has  taken  something  away  from  what  1 feel 
about  such  photos,  like  the  article  in  a re- 
cent National  Wildlife  magazine  about 
lynxes  that  used  captive  animals  as  photo 
subjects.  Just  to  look  at  them,  the  photos 
were  great,  hut  knowing  these  weren’t 
“wild”  animals,  as  were  being  discussed  in 
the  story,  was  disappointing.  But  then,  na- 
ivete can’t  last  and  we  all  have  to  grow  up 
sometime. 

Maybe  the  bigger  question  is  should  wild 
animals,  especially  the  rare  or  endangered 
ones,  he  “harassed”  just  to  get  “ethical” 
publishable  photos?  Perhaps  for  such  cases, 
photos  of  captive,  even  zoo,  animals  are 
better  for  the  wild  populations  and  the  spe- 
cies’ survival.  The  Audubon  article  said 
wildlife  photographers  are  agreeing  that 
controlled  animals  are  okay  as  subjects,  but 
the  actions  of  these  captives  shouldn’t  he 
used  to  show  behavior  in  the  wild. 

1 remember  witnessing  a doe  whitetail 
in  a pen  with  six  or  eight  young  fawns. 
When  one  decided  to  nurse,  they  all  did, 
and  for  a minute  or  two  the  doe  had  more 
hungry  mouths  at  her  udder  than  she  had 
the  facilities  to  feed.  She  jumped  and  trot- 
ted away  from  the  bleating  horde.  If  1 had 
taken  a photo,  it  couldn’t  he  used  to  repre- 
sent the  way  of  deer  in  the  wild.  This  was 
simply  an  odd  occurrence  brought  on  by 
the  lactating  doe  and  too  many  fawns  in 
one  enclosure. 

Just  what  does  a wildlife  photo  say? 
What  thousand  words  you  “hear”  from  a 
picture  depends  on  what  the  photographer 
intended,  and  also  on  your  interpretation. 
Those  lynx  in  National  Wildlife  may  have 
been  captive,  hut  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  cool,  predatory  gaze,  the  delicate  mark- 
ings on  the  silky  fur,  the  gracefulness  of  its 
body.  If  the  photo’s  purpose  was  to  show 
me  it’s  important  that  this  animal  not  only 
survive,  hut  thrive,  in  the  world,  it  has  cer- 
tainly accomplished  that.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Terry  D.  Wills 

Lycoming  County  WCO 


The  news  received  over  the  radio  wasn’t 
good.  An  intense  investigation  that 
would  last  28  days  began  on  that  . . . 

Fateful  Spring 
Morning 


ON  MAY  16,  1997,  I saw  one  of  the 
biggest  gobblers  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  sported  a thick  IZ-inch 
beard,  a very  large,  even  tail  fan,  and  had 
gathered  a harem  of  at  least  five  hens. 
Deputy  Mark  Laudenslager  and  1 had  heard 
him  gobble  a few  times,  enabling  us  to  get 
within  150  yards.  “There  has  got  to  be 
someone  hunting  this  bird,”  I said  as  we 
peered  intently  out  into  the  field  where  he 
was  strutting.  We  had  picked  a perfect  spot 
to  set  up,  as  we  could  watch  the  gobbler,  a 
nearby  road,  and  anyone  who  might  try  to 
sneak  up  to  the  field  edge  and  take  a crack 
at  him. 

The  yelps  from  a hunter’s  call  came  from 
below  and  to  our  left.  “This  hunter  won’t 
have  much  luck  moving  this  bird  from 
higher  ground,  especially  with  hens,”  1 
whispered  as  the  gobbler  paid  no  attention 
to  the  artificial  hen  sounds.  As  time  went 
by,  the  calling  continued,  having  little  ef- 
fect on  the  boss  gobbler.  Finally,  the  call- 
ing stopped.  “This  guy  has  to  be  on  the 
move,”  I said,  as  Mark  and  1 repositioned 
ourselves  to  watch  for  anybody  who  might 
be  slipping  through  the  woods  behind  us. 
“Avis  to  328,”  the  portable  radio  crack- 


led. Recognizing  my  radio  number  and  re- 
alizing that  the  dispatcher  knew  I was  on 
foot  meant  only  one  thing  — this  call  was 
important. 

“328  to  Avis,  go  ahead,”  1 whispered 
back. 

“We  have  a report  of  a hunting  acci- 
dent on  Kinley  Road.  Can  you  respond?” 

When  a WCO  gets  a hunting  accident 
report,  two  things  happen.  First,  we  get  a 
sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach,  not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  and,  second,  we 
drop  everything  and  respond  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mark  and  1 watched  helplessly  as  two 
camo  clad  hunters,  not  wearing  any  orange, 
quickly  made  their  way  300  yards  out  in 
front  of  us  along  the  field  edge  in  an  at- 
tempt to  circle  the  gobbler  and  his  harem. 
We  turned  and  ran  straight  for  the  vehicle, 
which  had  been  stashed  a mile  away. 

We  arrived  at  the  accident  scene  in  1 5 
minutes  and  encountered  the  very  worried 
mother  of  the  victim  who  had  been  rushed 
to  Williamsport  Hospital.  Mrs.  Menne  told 
us  that  her  two  sons,  Gary  and  Marvin,  had 
been  hunting  across  the  road  on  a ridge 
and  that  Marvin  had  been  shot.  We  gath- 
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ered  up  a 10-gauge  shotgun  and  some  hunt- 
ing clothes  that  were  lying  in  the  hreeze- 
way  at  the  residence  for  evidence,  and  be- 
gan obtaining  key  information  tor  an  in- 
vestigation that  would  last  28  days. 

We  learned  that  the  gun  and  clothes 
belonged  to  Gary  Menne,  who  had  just 
returned  from  taking  Marvin  to  the  hospi- 
tal. A million  things  go  through  a WCO’s 
mind  during  such  an  in- 
vestigation, as  he  tries 
to  formulate  a plan  and 
come  up  with  a scenario 
of  what  may  have  hap- 
pened, especially  in  a 
case  where  someone  is 
shot.  It  is  stressful  and 
exciting,  a mix  that 
makes  a WCO’s  job  so 
challenging. 

Gary  said  that  he 
and  Marvin  had  been 
sitting  20  feet  apart 
along  an  edge  of  a field 
with  a hen  decoy  out  in 
front.  At  6:40  a.m.,  Marvin  was  yelping  on 
a slate  call  when  a loud  gunshot  shattered 
the  silence  and  Marvin  realized  he  had 
been  shot.  The  seriousness  of  his  injury 
wasn’t  realized  until  he  faltered,  nearly  pass- 
ing out,  and  even  with  Gary’s  help  he  could 
not  make  it  back  to  the  house  only  100 
yards  away.  Marvin  took  over  1 50  pellets 
into  his  upper  left  arm  and  knee,  some  pen- 
etrating through  to  his  rih  cage.  Before  the 
sound  of  the  shot  and  after,  neither  hunter 
reported  seeing  or  hearing  anyone  else  in 
the  area. 

My  first  thought  was  that  Gary  had 
somehow  gotten  twisted  around  with  a 
gobbler  coming  into  the  decoy,  and  had 
shot  with  Marvin  in  the  line  of  fire.  The 
sky  was  threatening  rain,  so  we  had  to  act 
quickly  or  crucial  evidence  at  the  scene 
could  be  lost. 

It  was  WCO  Ron  Stout  and  Jesse,  a well 
trained  Labrador  retriever,  who  found  a 
freshly  fired  green  Remington  12-gauge 
shotshell  within  58  feet  of  where  Marvin 


had  been  sitting  when  he  was  shot.  Jesse 
even  found  the  shot  wad.  This  important 
piece  of  evidence  ruled  out  Gar>'  Menne 
as  a suspect,  and  sent  us  on  a 10-hour  search 
for  anyone  who  may  have  been  hunting  in 
a large  area  around  the  scene.  We  talked 
to  landowners,  farmers  and  anyone  on  the 
roads  around  the  site,  and  began  to  form  a 
suspect  list  that  included  the  name  of  Gary 
Jekyl. 

Jekyl  and  1 go  back 
to  the  spring  of  ’93, 
when  he  shot  a gobbler 
over  bait  and  before 
the  season,  in  the  same 
general  area  where  the 
accident  had  just  oc- 
curred. Jekyl  had  paid 
his  fines  and  had  been 
on  a hunting  license 
revocation  period 
through  the  spring  of 

1996. 

When  J eky  I opened 
the  door  of  his  residence 
at  6 o’clock  that  evening,  two  tired,  frus- 
trated WCOs  greeted  him.  “I  was  out  this 
morning,  hut  home  by  seven,”  he  told  us. 
The  look  on  his  face  gave  him  away,  but 
he  held  tight  to  his  story.  He  said  he  came 
home  early,  because  of  the  rain,  and  that 
he  had  been  hunting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  from  where  Marvin  had  been  shot. 

This  was  all  very  interesting.  1 quickly 
realized  that  it  had  not  rained  at  all  during 
the  morning  hours  and  that,  knowing  the 
area  well  myself,  the  turkey  hunting  was 
poor  on  the  opposite  ridge,  and  that  most 
of  Jekyl’s  property  was  on  the  side  where 
Marvin  had  been  shot.  And,  finally,  1 
hadn’t  told  Jekyl  anything  about  an  acci- 
dental shooting. 

Inspection  of  his  12-gauge  shotgun  re- 
vealed that  it  had  been  freshly  cleaned  and 
heavily  oiled.  When  1 asked  to  see  his 
shotshells,  he  produced  three  red  shells 
from  the  bottom  of  a drawer  in  the  gun 
cabinet.  We  also  noticed  that  his  license 
was  separate  from  his  jacket,  and  that  he 


As  the  hunter  slowly 
and  silently  approached, 
he  saw  what  he  thought 
was  the  fanned  tail  of  a 
gobbler.  He  saw 
movement  and  fired.  It 
was  a decision  that 
would  forever  affect  the 
lives  of  those  involved. 
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was  unable  to  produce  any  fluorescent  or- 
ange  material  that  must  he  worn  when 
moving  during  spring  turkey  season.  These 
facts,  together  with  his  suspicious  manner' 
isms,  led  us  to  believe  we  had  our  man. 

On  May  17,  1 went  back  to  the  scene 
and  found  a logging  road  that  led  a half- 
mile  from  the  spot  of  the  shoot- 
ing  back  to  a paved  road 
where  Jekyl’s  truck  had 
been  seen  parked  on 
prior  occasions.  Along 
this  path  1 found  and 
photographed  two  sets 
of  partial  hoot  prints. 

The  prints  had  a dot- 
type  tread  pattern  with 
square  lugs  along  the 
outer  sole  edge.  On  the 
path  1 also  found  a clean, 
bright  orange  cloth  vest 
within  200  yards  of  Jekyl’s  park- 
ing spot. 

At  dawn  on  both  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
May  19  and  20,  1 staked  out  the  parking 
spot  to  see  if  Jekyl  would  return  to  hunt 
the  area,  bie  never  showed.  A homeowner 
in  the  area  had  reported  seeing  his  gray 
truck  parked  there  almost  every  day  dur- 
ing the  week  leading  up  to  the  day  Marvin 
was  shot.  It  seemed  as  though  jekyl  had 
suddenly  decided  to  quit  hunting  the  area, 
even  though  a gobbler  had  been  heard 
sounding  off  every  morning  from  the  very 
location  of  the  incident. 

On  May  2 1 , armed  with  all  of  these  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  jekyl  was  involved  in 
the  shooting,  1 typed  up  a search  warrant 
affidavit  and  had  it  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and  local  District  justice. 

At  8 p.m.  on  May  21,1,  along  with  depu- 
ties Russell  Price,  Ken  McDermott  and 
Matk  Laudenslager,  served  the  search  war- 
rant at  the  jekyl  residence.  We  retrieved 
the  Winchester  Model  1300  12-gauge  shot- 
gun, a pair  of  hunting  hoots  with  a dot- 
type  tread  pattern,  and  one  Remington 
12-gauge  (green)  shotshell  that  Ken  found 
in  a box  in  the  attic.  We  read  jekyl  his 


rights  and  asked  him  if  he  had  shot  Marvin 
Menne.  He  continued  to  deny  having  shot 
at  anything  on  May  16.  A quick  record 
check  at  the  region  office  revealed  that  the 
shotgun  we  had  just  confiscated  was  the 
same  one  used  in  the  1993  baiting  case. 
The  whole  case  now  depended  on  a ballis- 
tics crime  lab  examiner  who  could  tell 
if  the  shotshell  hull  Ron  and  jesse 
had  found  came  from  the  gun 
we  had  just  taken  from 
jekyl’s  residence. 

1 spent  May  22  pour- 
ing over  notes  and 
cataloging  our  evi- 
dence. 1 made  another 
visit  to  the  hospital  to 
retrieve  1 1 pellets  that 
were  extracted  from 
Marvin’s  arm,  and  an- 
other trip  to  the  scene  for 
more  photographs  and  mea- 
surements. At  the  end  of  my  shift  1 pack- 
aged up  the  pellets,  casing,  wad  and  shot- 
gun, and  spent  a restless  night  wondering 
what  would  happen. 

Technicians  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Crime  Lab  are  busy.  It  normally 
takes  three  to  six  months  for  analysis  and 
return  of  evidence,  but  because  of  the  seri- 
ousness and  importance  of  this  case,  they 
generously  offered  to  make  it  a priority. 

On  june  1 1 1 received  a postcard  stat- 
ing that  the  evidence  was  ready  for  pickup. 
The  next  day  1 drove  to  Harrishurg  and  was 
greeted  hy  accomplished  firearm  and  tool 
mark  examiner  james  Rottmund.  jim  had 
good  news.  He  was  able  to  compare  mi- 
croscopic marks  on  the  primet  cup  of  the 
evidence  casing  with  those  made  by  the 
holt  face  on  a test  casing  fired  through 
jekyl’s  shotgun.  The  match  was  100  per- 
cent. Furthermore,  the  wad  submitted  was 
specific  to  that  type  of  shell  and  the  size  of 
the  extracted  pellets  matched  the  size 
printed  on  the  outer  shell  wall. 

On  june  16,  at  8:15  p.m.,  28  days  after 
Marvin  Menne  was  shot  while  turkey  hunt- 
ing, faced  with  indisputable  evidence  and 
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with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Gar>’ Jekyl  confessed. 
He  uncomfortably  explained  that  he  had 
been  sitting  at  the  base  of  a tree  at  dawn 
when  he  saw  a gobbler  in  a nearby  tree. 
The  turkey  flew  down  and  out  towards  a 
field.  Having  no  luck  with  his  calling,  he 
became  frustrated.  He  then  made  the  fate- 
ful decision  that  would  forever  affect  the 
lives  of  those  involved  on  that  beautiful 
spring  morning.  He  sneaked  up  to  the  field 
edge,  hoping  to  catch  the  gobbler  off  guard. 
As  he  slowly  and  silently  approached,  he 
saw  what  he  thought  was  the  fanned  tail  of 
the  gobbler  he  had  seen  earlier.  He  saw 
movement  and  fired.  After  hearing 
screams,  he  froze.  Realizing  what  he  had 
just  done,  he  panicked,  and  ran. 

On  September  22,  1997,  Mr.  Jekyl 
pleaded  guilty  to  shooting  at  and  causing 
injury  to  a human  being,  failure  to  render 


aid  after  an  incident,  and  to  hunting  tur- 
keys other  than  by  calling.  He  was  sen- 
tenced by  County  Judge  Nancy  L.  Butts  to 
$7,900  in  fines,  one  year  supervised  pro- 
bation, 20  years  hunting  license  revoca- 
tion, 150  hours  of  community  service  and 
the  forfeiture  of  his  shotgun  to  the  Game 
Commission  to  use  in  hunter  education. 

Marvin  Menne  is  lucky  to  be  alive.  1 
credit  his  survival  to  the  fact  that  he  wisely 
selected  a large  tree  to  sit  against,  which 
took  most  of  the  impact  of  the  shot  string. 
He  did  nothing  wrong.  He  was  simply  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  He  will 
be  forever  reminded  of  what  happened  to 
him  on  this  fateful  day.  1 only  hope  that 
time  will  heal  his  mental  wounds  and  that 
he  will  someday  once  again  be  able  to  fully 
enjoy  hunting  big  gobblers  in  Penn’s 
Woods.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Name  That  Tree 


1 am  a common  tree  with  greenish  bark.  1 am  unusual  in  that  1 have  three  differ- 
ently shaped  leaves.  1 have  a strong  odor,  thus  my  nickname  cinnamonwood.  In 
fact,  some  think  1 smell  like  root  beer.  1 was  once  prized  for  my  medicinal  quali- 
ties. People  still  drink  the  aromatic  tea  made  from  my  roots,  and  call  it  their 
“spring  tonic.”  My  roots  were  distilled  and  made  into  an  oil  extract  that  was  used 
in  flavoring  medicines  and  beverages,  such  as  ginger  ale  and  sarsaparilla. 


1 am 


1 am  a tall  pointed  conifer,  and  1 am  the  only  cone  bearing  tree  in  Pennsylvania 
that  loses  my  bright  green  needles  in  the  fall.  Actually,  my  needles  aren’t  like 
other  pines.  They  are  clustered  in  groups  of  10  or  more  at  the  ends  of  short  spurs, 
and  they  are  very  soft  to  the  touch.  My  cone  is  less  than  an  inch  long  and  can 
remain  on  the  tree  for  several  years.  1 am  also  called  a tamarack,  and  my  wood  is 
used  mainly  for  paper  pulp,  lumber,  posts  and  railroad  ties. 

1 am 


answers  on  p. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Waterfowl 

Watching 


Living  as  I do,  on  a dry,  central  Penii' 
/ sylvania  mountaintop,  identifying  wa- 
terfowl is  not  my  strong  point.  So  last 
March  and  April,  when  spring  seemed  to 
he  stalled  here,  I decided  to  visit  a few  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  a restored  wetland,  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Pennsylvania.  I quickly 
discovered  why  waterfowl  watching  is  a 
popular  spring  pastime.  While  the  forests 
still  retain  their  silent,  wintry  aspect,  the 
lakes  and  their  surrounding  wetlands  are 
alive  with  sound,  color  and  light. 

Historically,  ponds  and  lakes  were  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  formerly  glaciated 
northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  rest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a land  of  free-flowing  streams  and 
rivers.  But  as  we  developed  our  state  park 
system,  most  streams  in  parks  were  dammed 
for  swimming,  fishing  and  boating.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
also  dammed  streams  for  fishing  and  boat- 
ing while  the  Game  Commission  did  the 
same  for  waterfowl.  Other  streams  on  pub- 


lic property  were  dammed  to  create  reser- 
voirs for  nearby  communities,  and  our  large 
rivers  were  often  dammed  to  generate  elec- 
tricity or  provide  flood  control.  Private 
landowners  were  encouraged  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  construct  farm 
ponds  for  watering  crops  and  livestock  and 
fighting  fires.  In  fact,  during  much  of  the 
20th  century,  damming  free-flowing  water 
was  seen  by  most  people  as  a public  good. 

Lately,  though,  there  has  been  a back- 
lash as  we  realize  what  we  have  lost  by  be- 
ing too  dam-happy.  As  a lover  of  forested 
streams,  I have  tended  to  sympathize  with 
the  anti-dam  builders.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  damming  streams  in  central  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  has  created  a good  many 
resting  places  for  migrating  waterfowl.  Pre- 
viously, waterfowl  had  flown  nonstop  over 
our  section  of  the  state,  heading  for  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  lake-strewn  northern 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  prairie 
potholes  of  the  Midwest  where  they  nest. 
Now  they  begin  stopping  here  by  early 


March  and  the  last  of  the  migrating  water- 
'owl  are  not  gone  until  mid-May,  although 
birders  claim  that  the  period  from  mid- 
March  until  mid- April  is  best  for  waterfowl 
watching. 

My  husband  Bruce  and  1 first  ventured 
out  on  March  23  — a cold,  breezy  hut 
partjy  sunny  day  — for  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park  on  the  Allegheny  Plateau  in 
northern  Cambria  County.  The  center- 
piece  of  this  park  is  its  1,600-acre  lake,  a 
mecca  for  small  boats  and  fishermen. 

As  we  entered  the  park,  the  wetlands 
on  either  side  of  the  road  rang  with  the 
calls  of  red-winged  blackbirds  perched  on 
flowering  pussy  willow  shrubs,  while  tree 
swallows  swooped  and  dove  overhead.  At 
Slate  Lick  Run  the  cove  was  crammed  with 
American  coots,  buffleheads,  mallards  and 
ring-necked  ducks.  Stopping  the  car,  we 
rushed  toward  the  water  with  our  binocu- 
lars, eager  to  get  closer  looks  at  waterfowl 
(with  the  exception  of  mallards)  that  we 
see  only  during  migration. 

TTie  jaunty  buffleheads,  their  puffy  black 
heads  distinguished  by  a large  white  patch, 
nest  exclusively  in  Canada  and  Alaska. 
Ring-necked  ducks  nest  in  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada,  although  they 
did  nest  briefly  in  Pymatuning  Lake  from 
1937  to  1939.  Only  American  coots  nest 
here,  in  small  numbers  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

That  sheltered  backwater  proved  to  be 
the  best  place  to  watch  waterfowl  because 
the  open  lake  heaved  in  the  wind.  But  four 
horned  grebes,  their  golden  ear  tufts  and 


chestnut  necks  gleaming  in  the  sunlight, 
bounced  in  the  waves  near  the  boat  ma- 
rina. They,  too,  were  visitors  to  the  state, 
migrating  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  where 
they  had  spent  the  winter,  northwest  to 
northern  prairie  states  and  Canadian  prov- 
inces where  they  nest. 

Eventually  we  reached  Point  Trail,  part 
of  which  meanders  along  the  lakeshore.  By 
then  the  cold  but  lovely  day  was  gone  and 
light  snow  fell.  The  weather,  though,  did 
not  deter  the  exuberance  of  calling  belted 
kingfishers.  And  the  waterfowl  we  saw  — 
Canada  geese,  a pair  of  hooded  mergan- 
sers, and  more  buffleheads  — continued 
swimming  and  feeding  in  the  water.  Even 
as  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  whitened,  one 
bufflehead  continually  ruffled  his  feathers 
and  scratched  his  head  with  his  red  webbed 
feet,  totally  oblivious,  it  seemed,  to  the 
winter  squall.  We  were  not,  however,  and 
made  our  slippery  way  back  to  the  car.  But 
we  had  been  reinvigorated  by  our  brief  re- 
spite into  spring. 

Thirteen  days  later,  on  a warm, 
blue-skied,  windy  day,  we  drove  farther 
afield,  to  Yellow  Creek  State  Park  in  Indi- 
ana County.  An  earth  and  rock  dam  con- 
structed on  Yellow  Creek  in  1969  had  pro- 
duced a 720-acre  lake.  That  small  lake  held 
thousands  of  waterfowl.  A wonderful, 
state-of-the-art  waterfowl  observatory 
blind  allowed  us  to  spend  hours  watching 
rafts  of  American  coots,  greater  scaup, 
American  wigeons  and  buffleheads.  Only 
American  wigeons  — formerly  called 
“baldpates,”  because  of  their  white  crown 


patches  — are  rare  breeders  in  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania,  but  most  prefer  to  nest 
far  west  of  us  from  Alaska  to  Manitoba,  and 
in  the  northern  United  States  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  to  Nebraska. 
Greater  scaups,  which  are  sea  ducks,  breed 
m the  tundra  of  Alaska  and  Canada. 

The  longer  we  sat  in  the  blind,  scan- 
ning the  lake,  the  more  waterfowl  we  spot- 
ted. Some,  like  a pair  of  ring-necked  ducks, 
swam  directly  below  us,  allowing  us  to 
clearly  see  the  less  noticeable  brownish 
collar  that  gives  them  their  name.  But  we 
have  to  agree  with  hunters  who  call  them 
ringbills,  a far  more  suitable  name  for  ducks 
with  two  distinctive  white  tings  on  their 
bills. 

Both  horned  grebes  and  pied-billed 
grebes,  the  latter  with  a black  ring  around 
their  white  bills,  were  easily  visible,  as  were 
the  hooded  mergansers  — a white-crested 
male  accompanied  by  three  rusty-crested 
females.  Pied-billed  grebes  nest  from  cen- 
tral Canada  to  Mexico,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  hooded  mergansers,  which  nest 
from  the  Alaska  peninsula  south  to  Loui- 
siana, also  breed  here,  although  not  in  great 
numbers;  their  major  nesting  area  is  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  region. 

Besides  the  ubiquitous  mallards  and 
Canada  geese,  the  other  exciting  waterfowl 
at  Yellow  Creek  were  redheads  and 
blue-winged  teal.  Like  ring-necked  ducks, 
redheads  were  reported  breeding  in 
PymatLining  Lake  in  1936  and  ’37,  far  east 
and  south  of  their  usual  nesting  areas  from 
the  northern  prairie  states  to  the  boreal 
forests  of  Canada.  Slickly  handsome  birds 
with  gray  hacks,  black  chests  and  rufous- 
colored  heads,  the  flashy  males  were  ac- 
companied by  the  dull  brown  females,  but 
both  had  bluish  bills  with  black  tips. 

Blue-winged  teal,  according  to  The  At- 
las of  Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylvania,  are  the 
fifth  most  common  breeding  duck  here, 
after  mallards,  wood  ducks,  black  ducks  and 
common  mergansers.  Although  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see,  on  both  males  and  females,  the 
blue  patch  on  their  forewings  that  give 


them  their  name,  I found  it  easiest  to  iden- 
tify males  by  their  white  facial  crescent. 

The  superb  waterfowl  watching  oppor- 
tunities at  Prince  Gallitzin  and  Yellow 
Creek  state  parks  did  a lot  to  soften  my 
stance  on  dammed  lakes.  But  1 remain 
ambivalent  about  humans  improving  on 
nature.  Still  another  example  of  that  is  the 
Beaver  Creek  Project  in  Clarion  County. 
In  this  case,  nine  ponds  have  been  made 
from  natural  seeps.  When  1 visited  it  in 
mid-April,  with  fellow  birder  Margaret 
Buckwaltet,  there  were  flashy  wood  ducks 
galore,  along  with  the  usual  Canada  geese 
(59),  a pair  of  double-crested  cormorants, 
mallards,  eight  ring-necked  ducks  and  a 
pair  of  blue-winged  teal.  Red-winged  black- 
birds and  swamp  sparrows  sang  in  the  wet- 
land vegetation.  We  even  found  a singing 
blue-winged  warbler  and  six  yellow-rumps 
in  shrubs  and  trees  beside  a hillside  pond. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
Project,  spearheaded  by  the  Knox  Nature 
Club  in  cooperation  with  the  Clarion  Con- 
servation district,  is  “to  provide  a wetlands 
sanctuary  for  wildlife,  a fisheries  resource, 
and  a recreational  and  educational  facility 
for  the  citizens  of  Clarion.”  They  seem  to 
have  succeeded  admirably,  judging  from 
the  growing  wetland  habitat  attractive  to 
a wide  variety  of  wildlife.  But  Margaret  and 
1 ate  our  lunch  beside  a naturally  flowing 
creek,  which  seemed  more  beautiful  to  me 
than  the  ponds,  and  1 was  saddened  to  learn 
that  that  lovely  riparian  habitat  was  to  be 
dammed  to  provide  a water  source  for  west- 
ern Clarion  County. 

My  fourth  waterfowl  watching  expedi- 
tion was  also  to  an  area  created  by  humans, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  an  attempt  to  restore  a 
wetland  that  had  been  drained  many  de- 
cades ago.  Originally  drained  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  back  in  1926,  the  Dunning 
Creek  Wetland  in  Bedford  County  is  one 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  pilot  projects  in  their  Partners  for 
Wildlife  program. 

1 first  visited  the  restored  wetland  in 
1992,  shortly  after  the  last  of  five  dikes  had 
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been  built  by  the  senice.  Landowners  Sally 
and  Tom  Dick  had  agreed  to  keep  the  wet- 
lands in  its  natural  state  tor  at  least  1 0 years, 
in  return  tor  which  the  service  blocked  oft 
the  drainage  hy  breaking  up  tile  drains  and 
plugging  open  ditches  and  then  con- 
structed dikes  across  open  ditches  and  old 
cornfields.  Unlike  artiticially-constructed 
lakes  or  ponds,  which  historically  resulted 
in  a net  loss  of  vegetated  wetlands,  wet- 
lands are  characterized  hy  changing,  but 
low,  water  levels,  including  dry  periods,  so 
the  impoundments  were  designed  to  con- 
tain water  with  an  average  depth  of  18 
inches.  The  idea  is  to  imitate  nature  as 
much  as  possible,  by  encouraging  natural 
fluctuations  in  water  level  and  the  growth 
of  wetland  plants  as  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife. 

The  Dicks,  who  are  avid  conservation- 
ists, have  no  intention  of  ever  altering  their 
restored  wetland.  Instead,  they  organized 
members  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau 
Audubon  Society,  Ducks  Unlimited  of 
Bedford  County,  Sierra  Club  and  the 
American  Littoral  Society,  in  addition  to 
friends  and  local  landowners,  to  plant  7,000 
trees,  shrubs  and  aquatics.  Altogether,  they 
covered  70  acres  with  a variety  of  new  veg- 
etation. 

By  June  of  1992  the  restored  wetland 
was  swarming  with  wildlife.  Most  notable 
were  17  species  of  dragonflies;  green,  leop- 
ard and  bull  frogs;  painted  and  snapping 
turtles;  and  35  nesting  bird  species.  The 
birds  included  three  species  of  special  con- 
cern — common  snipe,  pied-billed  grebes 
and  state-endangered  sedge  wrens,  which 
hadn’t  been  seen  in  Pennsylvania  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  least  1 7 species  of  migrating 
waterfowl  used  the  wetlands  in  1991,  and 
the  mudflats  attracted  a host  of  migrating 
shorebirds,  more,  in  fact,  than  nearby 
Shawnee  State  Park  with  its  dammed  lake. 

How  would  the  Dunning  Creek  Wet- 
land be  faring  in  the  spring  of  1997?  To 
find  out,  1 joined  22  members  of  the  Juniata 
Valley  Audubon  Society  on  a field  trip 
there  on  April  20. 


1 needn’t  have  worried.  Although  many 
of  the  wetland  plants  had  been  destroyed 
by  Bedford  County’s  enormous  deer  popu- 
lation, at  least  some  ot  tbe  shrubs,  reeds 
and  cattails  remained  around  the  impound- 
ments, enough  to  hide  an  American  bit- 
tern that  flushed  and  two  Virginia  rails. 
Both  birds  depend  on  freshwater  marshes 
for  breeding,  still  a diminishing  habitat  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  we  were  thrilled  to  see 
them,  especially  the  usually  secretive,  noc- 
turnal rails. 

Otherwise,  the  waterfowl  we  saw  in- 
cluded American  coots,  green  and 
blue-winged  teals,  great  blue  herons,  tun- 
dra swans,  wood  ducks  and  pied-billed 
grebes.  Both  an  osprey  and  red-tailed  hawk 
flew  overhead  and  swamp  sparrows,  tree 
swallows  and  red-winged  blackbirds  sang 
and  called  despite  a cold,  brisk  wind.  The 
frogs,  too,  vocalized  — spring  peepers, 
pickerel  and  green  frogs.  Muskrat  houses 
and  one  beaver-cut  tree  signaled  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  two  wetland-dependent 
mammals. 

Dunning  Creek  Wetlands  continues  to 
be  a haven  for  wildlife  and  for  birders, 
teachers,  school  children  and  college  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  the  Dicks  encourage  to 
visit  and  study  their  property.  Unlike  the 
state  parks  and  Beaver  Creek  project, 
where  recreation  is  an  important  priority, 
the  Dunning  Creek  Wetland  is  totally 
about  providing  scarce  habitat  for  wildlife 
and  educating  people  about  the  value  of 
w'etlands. 

So  1 am  left  in  a quandary.  How  much 
should  we  manage  nature  for  our  own 
needs?  If  we  substitute  ponds  and  lakes  for 
wetlands  and  riparian  habitat,  how  much 
have  we  lost?  How  much  have  we  gained? 
How  long  can  we  keep  altering  the  natural 
landscape  without  irreparable  harm  to  it? 
And  how  much  can  we  give  hack,  as  the 
Dicks  have,  to  increase  what  we  have  di- 
minished? These  are  not  easy  questions  to 
answer,  but  ones  1 brood  over  as  more  and 
more  people  take  more  and  more  habitat 
for  their  own  uses.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Mwstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


For  many  hunters,  the  memory  of  that  hunt  of 
a lifetime  is  relived  by  a realistic  looking 
mount.  Here’s  tips  on  ..  . 

Selecting  A 
Taxidermist 


AT  THE  CONCLUSION  of  each  deer 
xjL  season  thousands  of  hunters  choose 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  success  hy 
taking  theit  trophies  to  a taxidermist.  Tto- 
phies  come  in  all  sizes,  too.  A young 
hunter’s  first  deer,  or  a Pope  and  Young  class 
buck  may  both  end  up  in  a taxidermist’s 
shop. 

A heautiful  buck  mounted  in  a lifelike 


pose  can  bring  many  years  of  joy  and  fond 
memories  to  its  owner,  hut  a poorly 
mounted  specimen  is  disappointing.  A 
good  or  a poor  mount  is  determined  by  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  doing  the  work,  and 
the  quality  ot  the  material  used  to  do  the 
job.  Choosing  a competent  qualified  taxi- 
dermist is  fairly  easy  if  certain  guidelines 
are  followed. 

Many  hunters  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  all  taxidermists  are  equally  skilled. 
They  often  choose  one  solely  on  informa- 
tion gleaned  at  the  local  sportsman’s  club 
or  sporting  goods  store.  These  places  are 
good  starting  points  for  the  selection  pro- 
cess, but  it  almost  seems  that  everyone  who 
hunts  knows  someone  who  dabbles  in  taxi- 
dermy. Ask  around,  you  may  get  the  reply, 
“Joe  down  the  street  stuffs  heads  in  his  ga- 
rage after  work,  and  he’s  cheap  compared 
to  some  of  the  others.”  Keep  in  mind  that 
you  are  going  to  be  looking  at  your  trophy 
for  many  years,  so  it’s  wise  to  obtain  the 
most  realistic  and  highest  quality  mount 
possible. 

A BEAUTIFUL  buck,  mounted  in  a lifelike 
pose,  brings  a lifetime  of  joy  to  its  owner. 
When  viewing  a taxidermist's  work,  look  for 
evidence  showing  artistry  and  feeling. 
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There  are  many  skilled  part-time  taxi- 
dermists who  do  top  quality  work.  Even  so, 
there  are  also  many  part-timers  whose  work 
doesn’t  come  near  that  ot  a professional 
taxidermist.  Unless  you  are  certain  ot  the 
quality  of  someone’s  work,  why  risk  allow- 
ing just  anyone  to  mount  your  trophy?  A 
skilled  taxidermist  can  make  the  animal 
look  so  real  it  appears  that  it  might  hound 
away  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Dan  Bantley  is  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  of  Taxidermy  and  past 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Taxidermy 
Association.  “Price  shopping  is  one  of  the 
biggest  mistakes  a sportsman  makes  when 
selecting  a taxidermist,”  said  Bantley.  “A 
really  good  mount  is  anatomically  accurate 
and  artistically  pleasing.  Many  hunters 
think  all  mounts  are  alike  in  quality  and 
that  the  cheapest  price  is  the  best  deal.  This 
is  rarely  true.” 

Jeff  Balmer  from  Endicott,  New  York,  is 
one  of  the  finest  young  taxidermists  in  New 
York’s  southern  tier.  For  three  consecutive 
years,  the  Empire  State  Taxidermy  Asso- 
ciation recognized  Balmer  as  Best 
All-Around  Taxidermist  in  New  York 
State.  His  clients  come  from  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  New  York,  and  he  agrees  with 
Bantley  about  price  being  the  first  concern 
for  many  potential  customers.  “Usually,  the 
only  two  things  hunters  want  to  know 
when  bringing  in  a head  to  he  mounted  is 
how  much  it  will  cost  and  when  it  will  be 
ready,”  said  Balmer. 

There  are  many  variables  affecting  the 
final  price  and  quality  of  a mount.  The  skill 
and  craftsmanship  of  the  taxidermist,  and 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  mount 
are  two.  A taxidermist  spending  time 
studying  live  mammals,  birds  and  fish  is 
more  likely  to  produce  high  quality  work 
and  charge  more.  “In  order  to  reproduce 
something  accurately  you  must  first  know 
what  it  looks  like  when  it’s  alive,”  said 
Balmer. 

Before  selecting  a taxidermist,  visit  the 
shop  or  studio  where  he  does  business.  See- 
ing his  work  firsthand  and  noting  the  way 


the  animal  is  posed,  the  artistry  ot  the  work 
and  how  lite-like  the  head  appears,  gener- 
ally avoids  disappointment  later.  For  new 
customers,  Balmer  compares  photos  of  live 
deer  to  actual  studio  mounts.  This  way  the 
client  can  compare  features  ot  a live  deer 
to  the  finished  product.  Eye  angle,  detail 
in  nose  and  nostril  color,  ear  positioning, 
and  even  the  quality  ot  the  glass  eyes  used 
in  the  mount,  all  contribute  to  making  the 
trophy  as  lifelike  as  possible. 

The  most  common  reason  for  a 
customer’s  disappointment  is  that  the 
mount  is  not  eye  appealing.  The  mount 
should  look  natural,  not  placed  in  what 
seems  to  be  an  artificial  pose.  “Call  several 
studios  and  make  an  appointment  to  see 
their  work,”  advises  Bantley.  Balmer  sug- 
gests that  a potential  customer  take  note 
of  the  condition  of  the  taxidermist’s  shop 
while  viewing  mounted  specimens.  Is  the 
shop  neat  and  clean?  Is  there  junk  or  litter 
on  the  floor?  This  could  he  a reflection  of 
the  type  of  work  the  taxidermist  does. 

Both  men  caution  against  selecting  a 
taxidermist  solely  by  low  price.  A taxider- 
mist willing  to  work  for  a much  lower  price 
than  average  might  he  an  indication  that 
inferior  quality  material  is  used  in  the  pro- 
cess. Quality  material  is  expensive,  and 
tanning,  the  most  expensive  method  of 
preserving  the  hide,  adds  to  that  cost. 

In  low  cost  taxidermy  jobs,  hides  may 
he  dry  processed  rather  than  tanned.  Dry 
processed  hides  usually  last  a relatively 
short  period  of  time,  maybe  five  or  six  years, 
before  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  This 
deterioration  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
torm  of  cracks  around  the  mouth,  lips,  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  mount. 

Today,  there  are  various  acceptable  ways 
to  tan  a hide,  and  each  taxidermist  has  a 
personal  preference.  Formic  acid  based  tan- 
ning, alum  based  tanning  and  Lutan  7 
based  tanning  methods  all  produce  qual- 
ity results.  Some  taxidermists  send  hides 
to  a commercial  tanner  for  processing, 
which  also  is  an  acceptable  practice. 

Materials  used  to  make  the  mount  look 
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natural  can  add  to  the  price.  For  example, 
the  glass  eyes  used  in  the  mount  vary  from 
$3  to  as  much  as  $20  each.  The  more  ex- 
pensive the  eye,  the  more  detail  it  shows 
in  the  finished  specimen.  More  expensive 
eyes  actually  show  the  red  blood  vessels  in 
the  whites  of  the  eye,  while  the  least  ex- 
pensive eyes  may  he  shaped  incorrectly  and 
show  little  detail.  Not  every  client  will  opt 
for  such  tine  detail,  hut  the  additional  cost 
may  be  worthwhile  if  the  customer  wishes 
to  enhance  realism  in  the  finished  mount. 

Contributing  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
mount  is  the  mannequin,  or  form,  over 
which  the  properly  tanned  hide  is 
stretched.  To  correctly  mount  a head,  the 
mannequin  should  show  good  detail  and 
anatomical  correctness.  Good,  anatomi- 
cally correct  forms  are  more  expensive  than 
cheaper,  lower  grade  forms  that  don’t  show 
realistic  detail.  Ask  to  see  the  mannequin 
the  taxidermist  will  use.  Check  for  details 
such  as  blood  vessels  and  muscle  groups, 
which  add  realism  to  the  finished  mount. 

When  working  with  a taxidermist,  ask 
to  see  close-up  photos  of  a live  animal. 
Compare  these  pictures  to  mounts  you  see 
in  the  studio.  For  example,  the  nose  of  a 
live  deer  is  not  smooth  and  flat.  On  close 
inspection,  the  deer’s  nose  is  humpy  and 
“padded.”  The  sample  of  work  presented 
should  show  this  type  of  detail. 

The  area  around  the  eyes  should  look 
realistic.  Live  deer  have  distinct  upper  lids 
and  eye  sockets  that  have  a rounded  ap- 
pearance. A finished  mount  should  show 
this  type  of  detail.  Eyelashes  should  he  set 
at  a 45-degree  angle  and  the  entire  eye  area 
should  not  appear  to  have  a “raccoon”  ap- 
pearance caused  by  overprinting.  The  eyes 
themselves  should  have  a soft,  fleshy  tone 
to  them. 

The  ears  of  the  sample  mount  should 
show  clean,  crisp  edges.  Look  for  muscle 
detail  in  the  ear-butt  and  ask  if  the  inside 
of  the  ear  is  painted.  Some  mounts  may 
not  need  painting  because  they  may  have 
been  taken  in  late  winter.  Deer  taken  in 
December  have  more  ear  hair  than  deer 


taken  early  in  the  archery  season,  so  the 
inside  of  the  ear  may  not  show. 

When  taking  any  animal  to  a taxider- 
mist, don’t  expect  a quick  turn  around. 
Granted,  most  people  are  anxious  to  have 
their  trophy  returned  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  be  aware  that  quality  of  work,  not  how 
quickly  it’s  returned,  is  what’s  important. 
A four  to  six  month  wait  is  about  average, 
hut  it  could  take  a year  or  more  for  busy, 
high  quality  taxidermists  to  return  the  fin- 
ished product  to  its  owner. 

State  and  National  Taxidermy  Associa- 
tions sponsor  professional  contests,  pitting 
the  artistry,  skill  and  craftsmanship  of  taxi- 
dermists from  a broad  area.  It  is  through 
these  contests  skilled  artisans  keep  abreast 
of  current  technology.  When  speaking  with 
a taxidermist,  ask  if  he  or  she  enters  into 
professional  competitions  of  this  type. 
Those  who  do  are  likely  to  take  greater 
pride  in  their  work  and  show  interest  in 
self-improvement. 

Cautiously  ask  for  advice  from  fellow 
hunters,  friends,  or  other  people  who  may 
have  had  work  done  by  a local  taxidermist. 
Don’t  accept  everything  they  tell  you  un- 
til you  look  at  the  work  they’ve  had  done. 
Once  you’re  satisfied  with  what  you  see, 
and  before  giving  the  go  ahead  to  complete 
a mount,  ask  the  taxidermist  for  references. 
Don’t  he  afraid  to  ask  questions.  A profes- 
sional taxidermist  understands  you  are  in- 
terested in  quality,  so  will  gladly  address 
any  concerns  you  may  have. 

Finally,  ask  the  price.  Don’t  gasp  if  you 
hear  a price  higher  than  you  expected. 
Compare  the  work  from  several  studios, 
then  go  with  the  one  you  can  best  afford. 
You  may  end  up  paying  more  than  you  an- 
ticipated, but  the  increased  cost  will  he  re- 
flected in  a mount  that  you  will  be  proud 
to  own.  A properly  prepared  trophy  show- 
ing good  anatomical  detail,  solid  artistry 
and  good  craftsmanship  will  be  a joy  to 
own.  It  will  make  its  owner  proud  and  want 
to  display  it  for  many  years  to  come.  Just 
keep  the  old  cliche  in  mind,  “You  get  what 
you  pay  for.”  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Chamber  pressure  is  invisible,  but  it’s  there  just  the 
same,  and  unless  special  testing  equipment  is  used, 
there’s  no  way  to  know  how  many  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  being  generated.  Here’s  the  scoop  on  ..  . 

The  Max  Load 


DO  you  think  happened?”  a 
VV  customer  inquired,  while  I was  ex- 
amining a fairly  expensive  over/under. 
“When  I purchased  this  dove  outfit,  1 
thought  it  would  last  a lifetime.  1 never 
imagined  the  barrels  might  separate  at  the 
muzzle.” 

“It  would  take  a factory  expert  to  give 
you  a complete  evaluation,  hut  from  what 
I can  tell,  it  appears  hot  loads  may  he  the 
cause.” 

“Nonsense,”  he  fired  back.  “I’ve  been 
reloading  shotshells  for  nearly  20  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  had  a serious 
problem.” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  having  a ‘se- 
rious’ problem?  Have  you  had  any  type  of 
problems  with  your  loads?” 

“I’ve  had  the  usual  case  problems,  hut 
that’s  common  in  reloading.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that, 
but  seeing  several  small  barrel  bulges,  1 
believe  you  are  loading  your  shells  too  hot. 
Plastic  bits  are  tearing  off  at  the  mouth  and 
adhering  to  the  bore.  When  a shotcharge 
hits  these  tiny  obstructions,  little  bulges 
can  form  in  the  barrel.  It’s  possible  that  a 
piece  of  hot  plastic  adhered  to  the  hore  at 
the  muzzle.  Each  shot  after  that  put  a lot 
of  stress  on  that  barrel,  eventually  causing 
it  to  break  loose.  I doubt  the  factory  will 


replace  the  barrels  on  a warranty  basis.” 

“I’m  a dove  hunter  and  a handloader. 
Dove  hunters  know  that  heavy  powder 
charges  are  needed  for  60-yard  shots.  I ad- 
mit my  loads  are  hot.  I even  teamed  out 
the  powder  hushing,  so  1 could  add  an  ex- 
tra two  grains  of  powder.  Face  it,  modern 
guns  are  designed  to  take  high  pressure 
loads.” 

“That’s  not  correct,”  I cut  in,  “and  ream- 
ing out  a powdet  bushing  to  allow  more 
powder  is  a dangerous  practice.  Each  new' 
firearm  is  tested  with  one  special  pressure 
load,  which  from  what  I understand,  is 
about  a third  more  powerful  than  a field 
load.  And  the  testing  is  done  undet  con- 
trolled conditions  by  the  manufactutet. 
The  fireatm  is  not  supposed  to  he  subjected 
to  ptessures  highet  than  those  of  conven- 
tional factory  ammunition,  and  every 
handloader  should  know  that.  I don’t  want 
to  be  argumentative,  hut  60-yard  dove 
shooting  is  called  sky  busting,  and  it’s  a poot 
practice.” 

As  he  cased  his  damaged  shotgun,  he 
still  insisted  that  hot  loads  didn’t  cause  his 
barrels  to  separate.  When  the  shotgun  was 
returned  to  the  factory,  the  company  did 
not  honor  his  w'arranty  request  fot  new' 
barrels  to  teplace  the  defective  ones,  as  he 
called  them.  Instead,  they  sent  him  an  es- 
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timate  for  a complete  repair,  along  with 
ballistic  data  warning  against  the  use  of  hot 
loads.  The  manufacturer  was  emphatic  that 
high-pressure  loads  caused  the  barrels  to 
separate. 

There  is  a mistaken  belief  that  if  reloads 
extract  easily  and  do  not  have  leaking 
primer  pockets,  primer  craters  or  stretched 
cases,  then  the  load  being  used  is  safe  and 
is  not  high  in  pressure.  That  isn’t  true. 


UNSAFE  load  combinations  can  be  detectec 
early  by  using  a chronograph.  Erratic  high 
velocities  are  danger  signs  that  warn  the 
handloader  to  cut  back  on  the  powder 
charge.  Shown  here  is  the  Oehler  Model 
35P. 

Many  shooters  have  a fair  idea  of  what  goes 
on  after  a shot  charge  or  bullet  leaves  the 
barrel,  but  know  little  about  what  goes  on 
inside  the  barrel.  They  assume  that  if  noth- 
ing breaks  or  smoke  doesn’t  come  out  of 
the  action,  then  the  load  is  safe.  Many 
think  that  even  hard  to  extract  cartridges 
are  due  to  had  brass  or  being  just  border- 
line on  the  pressure  scale. 

It’s  wise  to  look  for  what  can  he  called 
common  signs  of  pressure.  The  most  dra- 
matic are  leaking  primer  pockets  and  cracks 
at  the  web  (where  the  powder  cavity  at- 
taches to  the  shell  head).  Shell  head  ex- 
pansion and  case  stretching  indicate  that 


pressures  are  high  for  that  particular  load 
combination  in  the  rifle  being  used.  Even 
if  these  common  indicators  of  high  pres- 
sure are  not  immediately  visible,  it  does  not 
mean  that  pressures  are  in  the  acceptable 
range.  This  may  sound  confusing,  but 
handloaders  should  work  gradually  toward 
the  maximum  powder  charge.  Normally, 
one  or  more  of  the  common  signs  can  be 
seen  if  the  case  is  scrutinized  carefully. 
Here’s  what  I mean. 

The  Oehler  Instruction  Manual  for  their 
Model  43  Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory 
(PBL)  states,  “The  wise  shooters  try  to 
‘read’  the  indications  of  excess  pressure  by 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cartridge  case  after  a shot  is  fired. 
What  they  don’t  realize  is  that  even  many 
of  the  fired  cases  of  proof  ammo  would  he 
considered  to  he  reloadable  by  common 
standards  for  pressure  signs.  Proof  ammu- 
nition is  test  ammo  specifically  loaded  to 
generate  distinctly  higher  pressures  than 
will  ever  be  generated  by  factory  ammo. 
Each  new  gun  is  tested  with  one  round. 
Shooters  say  they  are  concerned  about 
pressure,  hut  they  often  don’t  give  pressure 
the  respect  it  deserves.  They  have  had  no 
equivalent  to  a chronograph  to  help  them.” 

A mistake  made  hy  some  handloaders 
is  thinking  that  a case  is  always  safe  for  two 
or  three  shots.  That  might  he  true  to  an 
extent,  hut  it  shouldn’t  be  relied  upon.  I 
recall  shooting  a new  Model  70  Winches- 
ter .220  Swift.  Eactory  loads  were  being 
used,  hut  the  first  shot  was  hard  to  extract 
and  had  distinct  signs  of  incipient  case  rup- 
ture. Nothing  else  was  noted  that  would 
indicate  pressures  were  high.  A second  shot 
was  fired,  and  that  case  cracked  at  the  weh 
and  leaked  powder  gases  out  of  the  primer 
pocket.  A thorough  check  of  the  chamber 
and  hore  didn’t  reveal  any  machining  de- 
fects. Einally,  the  rifle  was  strapped  to  a 
large  truck  tire  and  a round  was  fired  by  a 
shooter  standing  behind  a cement  milk 
house  using  a 20-foot  length  of  heavy  twine 
for  a lanyard.  A half  dozen  shots  with  car- 
tridges from  a second  box  of  factory  ammo 
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showed  no  signs  of  pressure.  The  owner 
didn’t  fire  any  more  cartridges  from  the 
original  box,  hut  he  never  had  another 
problem  with  either  factory  or  reloaded 
ammunition  in  the  four  years  he  owned  the 
rifle. 

This  might  be  an  obscure  incident,  but 
it  does  show  that  even  new  brass  can  fail. 
The  truth  is  that  all  cases  begin  to  weaken 
from  the  very  first  shot.  Alter  more  than 
40  years  of  reloading.  I’m  convinced  it’s 
impossible  to  ptedict  case  life.  Good  ad- 
vice is  to  check  each  case  thoroughly  be- 
fore reloading. 

Chamber  pressure  figures  in  manuals  are 
relative  only  to  the  barrels  they  were  fired 
in.  If  a current  manual  shows  a load  com- 
bination produces  55,  200  psi,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  it  will  give  the  same  pres- 
sure in  another  rifle,  even  of  the  same  make 
and  model.  1 ran  5-shot  chamber  pressure 
tests  on  three  .22-250  rifles  with  the  same 
load  combination.  In  a Dumoulin,  58,700 
psi  was  the  peak  average  pressure.  In  a 
Remington  700,  average  chamber  pressure 
ran  about  33,100  psi,  and  in  an  Ithaca  LSA 
55,  pressure  averaged  45,800  psi.  1 realize 
this  is  a wide  pressute  sptead,  and  it  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  same  spread  would  be  the 
same  with  other  loads.  It  shows  that  pres- 
sure readings  can  vary  significantly  from 
rifle  to  rifle. 

Adding  three  more  grains  of  powder 
shoved  the  pressure  readings  to:  Dumoulin, 
56,400  psi;  Remington,  41,800;  LSA  55, 
63,200.  1 don’t  want  to  imply  these  read- 
ings are  absolute,  though.  These  were  just 
5-shot  tests.  Oehler  Research  suggests  us- 
ing 20  shot  tests  to  obtain  more  reliable 
readings. 

While  I’m  on  the  subject  of  pressure 
testing,  getting  optimum  results  requires 
adhering  to  strict  procedures.  If  a barrel 
overheats,  pressure  readings  will  vary.  Con- 
dition of  the  cartridge,  position  of  powder 
in  case  and  even  the  shape,  gize  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  firing  pin  all  affect  chamber 
pressure  to  some  extent.  1 duplicated  sev- 
eral of  the  tests  and  got  slightly  different 


readings.  The  figures  offered  here  pertain 
only  to  the  three  .22-250s  used,  and  the 
ctmditions  they  were  tired  under. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  cham- 
ber pressures  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Start- 
ing out  with  the  maximum  load  combina- 
tion shown  in  a current  manual  is  unwise 
and  also  unsafe.  The  reading  shown  was 
obtained  under  controlled  conditions  in 
special  receivers. 

If  a ballistic  chatt  shows  a pressute  read- 
ing for  a maximum  load  combination  that 
produces  2,500  psi  below  the  published 
pressure  limit,  don’t  assume  several  more 
grains  of  powder  will  bring  pressures  up  to 
the  published  limit.  In  fact,  even  an  extra 
grain  might  be  right  at  the  limit,  but  it  also 
could  be  well  over  the  limit.  Some 
handloaders  will  scoff  at  this  statement,  but 
it’s  true.  In  discussing  pressure  changes 
while  adding  powder,  the  Speer  #1 2 Reload- 
ing Manual  says,  “It  may  be  that  a grain 
more  would  really  he  ‘right  at  the  limit’, 
hut  it  could  just  as  easily  produce  exces- 
sive pressure.  In  load  development  for  this 
manual,  we  found  many  instances  where 
adding  just  one  more  grain  did  exactly  that, 
the  pressure  went  well  over  maximum.  Not 
every  powder  produces  this  effect  hut,  lack- 
ing standard  test  equipment,  the  hobby 
reloader  doesn’t  know.  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed or  predicted  without  accurate  lab 
testing.” 

After  pressure  testing  with  the  Oehler 
Model  43  Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory  for 
over  a year,  1 have  gained  a new  respect  for 
chamber  pressure  and  a wariness  of  maxi- 
mum loads.  Pressure  is  invisible,  but  it’s 
there  just  the  same,  and  unless  special  pres- 
sure testing  equipment  is  used  there  is  no 
way  to  know  how  many  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  pressure  is  being  generated  only 
inches  from  a shooter’s  face.  Always  start 
with  the  lowest  suggested  load  and  work 
up  in  increments  of  one  or  two  grains.  If 
any  one  of  the  common  pressure  signs  ap- 
pear, stop;  you’re  at  the  edge,  and  that  load 
combination  should  be  reduced  by  at  least 
10  percent.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


In  1973  there  were  an  estimated  1.3 
million  wild  turkeys  and  1.5  million 
turkey  hunters  nationwide.  Today, 
there  are  an  estimated  4.2  million 
turkeys  and  2.5  million  turkey  hunters. 

Hunters  m Illinois  took  7,139 
gobblers  during  the  1997  spring  turkey 
season.  The  harvest  was  down  123 
birds  — less  than  two  percent  — from 
the  1996  season. 

Wisconsin  hunters  set  another 
record,  taking  20,427  gobblers  during 
the  1997  spring  season.  The  spring  ’96 
turkey  harvest  was  around  18,000.  The 
hunter  success  rate  for  the  ’97  season 
was  22  percent. 

There  were  1,433  turkeys  taken 
during  Massachusetts’  1997  spring 
gobbler  season.  While  this  is  a record 
harvest,  there  were  two  additional 
counties  open  to  hunting,  and  an 
additional  week  tacked  on  to  the  season. 
A 28'pound  gobbler  taken  last  spring  is 
the  largest  turkey  ever  weighed  on  a 
state-certified  scale. 

Hunters  took  152  gobblers  in 
Delaware  last  spring  — up  from  98 
taken  in  the  1996  season.  The  ’97 
harvest  included  four  bearded  hens. 

New  Jersey  hunters  took  2,034 
gobblers  during  the  1997  spring  turkey 
season,  the  first  year  that  the  entire  state 
was  open  for  spring  turkey  hunting. 
Gobblers  were  taken  in  18  of  New 
Jersey’s  21  counties,  and  hunters  had  an 
18  percent  success  rate. 


Virginia  turkey  hunters  took  11,870 
birds  in  the  1996-97  hunting  seasons, 
with  7,577  birds  taken  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  4,293  west.  Bedford  County 
led  the  state  with  465. 

Turkeys  can  fly  up  to  55  mph  for  short 
distances,  and  up  to  35  mph  for  sustained 
flights  of  a mile  or  more.  The  big  birds 
prefer  to  run  than  fly,  however,  and  can 
attain  speeds  of  up  to  18  mph  legging  it 
out. 

Hunters  took  760  gobblers  during 
New  Hampshire’s  1997  spring  season, 
surpassing  the  ’96  record  of  693. 

Maine  turkey  hunters  took  a record 
4 1 7 toms  last  spring  — up  from  the 
previous  spring’s  288  gobblers. 

Kentucky  hunters  will  be  able  to 
hunt  until  one-half  hour  after  sunset  in 
the  1998  spring  gobbler  season. 
Previously,  hunting  closed  at  1 p.m. 

There  were  2,454  turkeys  taken  in 
Maryland  during  the  1997  spring  gobbler 
season.  Garrett  Gounty  led  the  harvest 
with  484  birds. 

Turkey  hens  lay  4 to  16  speckled 
white  or  buff-colored  eggs  in  a shallow 
depression.  The  eggs  hatch  in  28  days. 


Answers:  Sassafras,  American  Larch. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 


THE  MAJESTIC  WILD  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Oiho  Srummett,  is  this 


year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 


ment accomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 


throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  ra^  paper;  imaige 
is  ZZ'h  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing). 
Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 


Call  I -888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 


Display 

your  FOC  Fateh  Collection 


Patch  display  frame  is  specifically  designed  to  showcase  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  and  We  Need  Wildlife  patches.  Frame  holds  15  4-inch  patches 
(patches  are  NOT  included).  It  measures  34  x 23  inches  overall,  includes 
a tan  mat  speciaJIy.selected  to  complement  the  Game  Commission’s 
colorful.patches,  and-.is  designed  so  that  patches  may  be  easily  inserted. 
Price,  delivered-’is  $125;  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 


Prices  include  handling  and 
postage.  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


?®<S0W! 


PGC  Centennial, 


1095-1995 

$5.00 


PGC  Patches 


We  Need  Wildlife, 
$4.72  each 


SPORT 

.94 


MIDDLE  CREEK 

C0«H»55KW 


Management  Areas, 
$1.09  each 


pnmmm 

PAJ&AHF_ 
CQMM&SKdl 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other  sale  items 
can  now  be  ordered  over  the 
phone  and  charged  to  a Visa 
or  MasterCard  account,  call 
1-888-888-3459. 


Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  want. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 
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editorial 


A Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

The  sweet  aroma  ot  springtime  fills  your  nostrils  as  you  snuggle  against  the 
base  of  the  massive  oak.  With  the  first  rays  of  dawn  brightening  the  sky,  an  oven- 
bird  begins  its  repetitive  chorus.  Soon  other  songsters  join  the  melody,  and  the  forest 
has  again  come  alive  with  sights  and  sounds.  Ears  straining  to  locate  the  first  gobbler  of 
the  morning,  it  feels  good  to  be  afield  for  another  season. 

Today,  nearly  a quarter  million  hunters  pursue  Keystone  State  gobblers,  and  our  num- 
bers are  growing.  More  amazing  is  that  Pennsylvania  boasts  nearly  twice  as  many  spring 
turkey  hunters  as  any  other  state.  Our  annual  game  take  survey  further  indicates  that 
turkey  hunters  are  spending  more  time  afield,  nearly  1.1  million  hunter-days  in  1996. 

With  this  growing  popularity,  agency  personnel  and  fellow  turkey  hunters  continue 
to  be  concerned  with  the  accidents  caused  by  one  hunter  shooting  another.  The  high 
incidence  of  these  accidents  has  focused  attention  on  the  sport:  why  they  are  occurring 
and,  most  importantly,  how  they  can  be  prevented.  In  1991,  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  together  with  concerned  agencies  and  sportsmen,  formed  a national  task 
force  to  examine  this  issue.  Strategies  were  formulated  and  educational  efforts  launched. 
Last  September,  this  task  force  met  again,  to  look  at  how  the  sport  may  have  changed 
during  the  intervening  years.  To  no  one’s  surprise,  the  vast  majority  (80  percent)  of 
accidents  continue  to  be  a result  of  shooters  failing  to  properly  identify  their  targets.  To 
describe  the  phenomena  surrounding  these  accidents,  the  term  “premature  closure”  has 
been  used.  A typical  accident  scenario  would  have  the  hunter  hearing  turkey  calls  or 
gobbles,  often  hearing  what  sounds  like  something  walking  in  the  leaves,  seeing  move- 
ment, and  then  firing. 

In  every  case,  the  shooters  failed  to  properly  identify  their  targets.  In  their  minds, 
each  shooter  believed  he  saw  a turkey,  and  “prematurely  closed”  his  sensory  processes  of 
sight  and  sound.  Keep  in  mind,  all  states  require  a bird  to  have  a visible  beard  to  he  legal 
in  the  spring.  In  most  cases,  investigations  reveal  no  evidence  the  shooter  took  time  to 
see  a beard  on  the  “turkey”  he  was  shooting  at.  Other  facts  from  this  ongoing  study  note 
the  average  shooter  is  39.3  years  of  age  and  has  11.7  years  of  turkey  hunting  experience. 
Nearly  38  percent  of  the  victims  were  members  of  the  same  hunting  group  as  the  shooter, 
often  friends.  Pennsylvania  statistics  support  this  nationwide  study  as  well.  See  “Recipe 
for  Disaster,”  on  page  20  for  a first-hand  account  of  what  a personal  tragedy  a turkey 
hunting  accident  is  like. 

The  brightest  note  is  that  the  overall  rate  of  spring  turkey  hunting  shooting  inci- 
dents across  the  nation  is  declining.  In  the  late  1980s  an  average  of  nearly  8.5  incidents 
per  100,000  hunters  were  recorded.  In  1996,  the  average  was  4.64.  This  can  certainly  be 
attributed  to  the  success  of  educational  efforts  and  sportsmen  awareness. 

As  we  go  afield  this  spring,  turkey  hunters  can  be  proud  of  their  educational  efforts. 
Much  work  remains  to  he  done,  and  the  message,  “positively  identify  your  target,” 
needs  to  be  repeated,  and  the  safety  tips  on  page  21  need  to  he  followed.  Together, 
agency  personnel,  conservation  organizations,  and  concerned  sportsmen  will  continue 
educational  efforts  to  make  turkey  hunting  a safe  and  enjoyable  pastime.  — Keith  Snyder, 
Chief,  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 
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Editor: 

Working  with  Pheasants 
Forever,  Pm  convinced  there 
are  two  keys  to  restoring 
pheasants.  The  most 
important  is  habitat,  winter 
cover  and  good  nesting 
cover.  The  second  ingredient 
is  the  quality  of  the  pheasant. 

I have  taken  a H-acre 
hayfield  in  Mercer  County 
out  of  production  and 
planted  it  with  switchgrass. 
When  the  grass  matures,  1 
would  like  the  PGC  to 
release  some  wild  birds,  ones 
that  can  survive. 

In  closing,  1 encourage 
other  landowners  to  please 
take  as  little  as  five  acres  of 
marginal  cropland  out  of 
production  and  work  with 
the  PGC  and  Pheasants 
Forever  to  have  the  land 
turned  into  pheasant  habitat. 

E.  Bardella, 
Rootstown,  oh 

Editor: 

In  reading  about  the 
individual  who  shot  a black 
bear  out  of  season  and 
claimed  he  shot  it  in  self 
defense,  1 was  glad  he  was 
fined  and  had  his  hunting 
privileges  taken  away.  What 
frustrates  me,  though,  is  that 
many  people  will  place  all 
sportsmen  in  the  same 
category  as  that  irresponsible 
shooter. 

B.  Kaltreider, 
Aspers 

Editor: 

1 just  received  a letter 
from  my  son  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
He  said  he  missed  hunting 
and  has  come  to  realize  that 
what  he  really  misses  is  the 
special  time  it  was  for  us  to 


he  together,  in  a quiet 
setting,  to  enjoy  nature. 

H.  Fitzgerald, 
Oaks 

Editor: 

An  avid  hunter,  1 
appreciate  everything  the 
Game  Commission  and 
sportsmen  have  created. 

One  thing  bothers  me, 
though.  1 own  an  ATV  and 
am  aware  of  the  laws 
governing  its  use  on  game 
lands.  When  1 go  hiking  on 
the  game  lands,  though,  1 run 
into  mountainhikers  and  lots 
of  horseback  riders.  Most  are 
friendly,  hut  in  talking  with 
them.  Pm  surprised  at  how 
few  have  ever  purchased  a 
hunting  or  fishing  license. 
Perhaps  you  could  require  a 
permit  for  hikers  and 
horseback  riders,  and  use  the 
money  to  patrol  our  game 
lands. 

R.  Packerch, 
Tyrone 

Editor: 

Considering  the  poor 
reporting  rate  among  deer 
hunters,  perhaps  you  could 
put  a small  area  on  the 
hunting  license  application 
where  hunters  could  register 
their  harvests  from  the 
previous  year.  This  would  he 
inexpensive  and  exceedingly 
accurate,  because  the 
hunting  population  remains 
much  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  The  report  cards  could 
he  eliminated,  to  save  costs, 
or  used  as  an  early  estimate 


until  the  hunting  license 
application  process  is 
completed  later  in  the  year. 

J.R.  Sk.alko, 
Edinboro 

Editor: 

For  two  months  my 
mother,  who  lives  in  Monroe 
County,  had  a squirrel  above 
her  ceiling.  It  was  making 
such  a ruckus  that  she  was 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  Finally, 
a neighbor  helped  her  trap  it, 
hut  then  she  was  afraid  to  tilt 
the  cage  to  get  it  down,  for 
tear  of  getting  bitten. 

When  1 found  out  about 
this,  1 called  the  State  Police 
and  they  referred  me  to  PGC 
Deputy  Robert  J.  Heil,  Sr. 
Even  though  1 disturbed  him 
at  home,  on  his  day  oft,  he 
graciously  listened  to  my 
story  and  then  took  care  ot 
my  mother’s  problem  within 
the  hour. 

It’s  wonderful  to  know 
that  there  are  people  with 
such  great  concern. 

B.  Goodman, 
Palm  Desert,  CA 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  March 
“Straight  from  the  Bow- 
string,” 1 agree  with  the 
notion  that  practice  makes 
perfect,  hut  1 don’t  place 
much  emphasis  on  luck.  My 
favorite  definition  of  luck  is, 
“when  the  path  of  prepara- 
tion meets  the  path  of 
opportunity.” 

T.  Debias, 

WlNDBER 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Honey  Hole 

By  joe  Lippincott 


HEN  SOMEONE  mentions  a 
“honey  hole,”  many  outdoor  folks 
think  of  a hidden  pool  in  a country  stream 
loaded  with  hungry  brook  trout,  or  perhaps 
a deep  slough  below  a river  dam  where  the 
channel  catfish  stack  up  like  cordwood. 
The  spot  1 think  of,  though,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fishing  and  everything  to  do 
with  spring  turkey  hunting. 

It  all  began  in  1993  when  a friend,  who 
happens  to  be  an  Old  Order  Mennonite, 
purchased  a parcel  of  land  just  up  the  road 
from  his  Berks  County  farm.  In  my  experi- 
ence, Old  Order  Mennonite  farmers  are  not 
only  friendly,  but  have  a deep  understand- 
ing and  respect  for  their  land  and  the  wild 
animals  that  inhabit  it.  I’ve  rarely  been 
turned  down  when  I’ve  courteously  asked 
a Mennonite  fatmer  for  permission  to  hunt, 
and  my  friend  is  no  exception. 

Here  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
many  farmers  have  switched  over  to  clean 
farming  practices.  While  these  practices 
mean  more  hay,  beans  and  corn  per  acre 
(and  more  well-deserved  income  for  the 
farmers),  they  also  translate  into  fewer 
stone  rows,  hedgerows  and  fencerows  and, 
therefore,  less  wildlife  habitat.  There  is  a 
notable  difference,  however,  on  the  Men- 
nonite farms  where  the  land  continues  to 
be  worked  the  old  fashioned  way,  with  ei- 
ther draft  horse-drawn  plows  or 
steel-wheeled  tractors.  These  farms  and 
fields,  which  look  much  the  same  as  they 
might  have  in  the  last  century,  have  an 
abundance  of  brushy  cover  and  woodlots 
inhabited  by  a variety  of  game  animals. 

Wild  turkeys  find  this  habitat  mix  ideal. 
The  parcel  purchased  by  my  friend  is  just 
such  a place,  having  yielded  five  turkeys 
in  the  past  four  seasons.  It’s  not  very 


large  — less  than  20  acres  — but  it’s 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  corn  and 
hayfields,  and  by  a large  tract  of  woods 
on  the  other  side.  What  makes  it  a 
honey  hole  is  the  fact  that  it  has  plenty 
of  thick  cover  in  the  fotm  of  wild 
grapevines,  brambles  and  other  thick 
cover.  In  addition,  there  are  small  fal- 
low fields,  some  hardwood  stands,  a 
stream  and,  to  the  delight  of  the  local 
turkeys,  a 50-year-old  grove  of  white 
pines.  Although  turkey  hunters  in  the 
northern  and  western  tiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  expect  to  hunt  among 
pine  stands,  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
such  tracts  are  scarce. 

The  first  turkey  ever  harvested 
there  was  a jake,  taken  on  the  first  day 
of  the  spting  season  in  1995.  I was 
hunting  alone,  enjoying  dawn  of  an- 
other day  in  the  woods  and  watching 
a small  buck  slip  silently  along  the 
opposite  ridge.  I’d  heard  gobbles  in  the 
distance  behind  me,  and  I’d  replied 
with  a few  clucks  on  my  slate  call. 
Having  watched  and  listened  to  many 
turkeys  in  the  wild,  I’ve  become  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  “less  is  better” 
school  of  turkey  calling. 

I have  a theory  that  the  farther 
south  in  the  eastern  U.S.  one  travels, 
the  more  vocal  the  tutkeys  become. 
Many  videos  filmed  in  the  Alabama 
or  Georgia  woods  depict  hyper  verbal 
toms,  double  and  triple  gobbling  at 
will.  While  recently  hunting  wild  hogs 
in  the  swamps  of  central  Plorida,  I was 
serenaded  constantly  by  Osceola  gob- 
blers sounding  off,  seemingly  just  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  it.  Our  Yankee  birds 
seem  to  be  much  more  conservative. 
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and  the  turkeys  on  this  particular 
morning  were  no  different. 

Although  1 had  my  hen  decoy  well 
out  in  front  of  me  in  a small  clearing, 
the  jake  never  got  a look  at  it  because 
he  and  the  hens  he  was  with  entered  a 
small  field  behind  me  and  fed  slowly 
in  my  direction.  At  30  yards,  my  10- 
gauge  autoloader  proved  it  was  worth 
its  hefty  price  tag.  The  handsome 
specimen  weighed  13  pounds.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  other  turkeys  were 
taken  on  that  parcel  that  spring. 

Fortune  smiled  on  me  again  the  fol- 


ALTHOUGH  the  turkey  had  a red,  white  and 
blue  head  and  neck,  I just  couldn't  locate  a 
beard.  I guess  the  bird  figured  I didn't 
belong,  so  it  turned  tail  and  slinked  away 
despite  my  soft  clucks. 

lowing  spring.  Opening  day  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  toms  that 
roosted  in  the  pines  let  the  world  know 
they  were  alive.  I’d  heard  several  “fly 
down”  calls,  so  1 knew  the  birds  were 
on  the  ground.  My  few  single  clucks 
were  answered  by  a close  series  of 
gobbles,  and  1 was  rewarded  with  the 
sight  of  a gobbler’s  cherry  red  head 
peering  from  behind  a slight  rise  40 
yards  away.  A couple  of  hens  also  came 
into  view,  apparently  wanting  to  check 
out  their  new  competition.  Finally,  the 
big  tom  came  a few  steps  closer,  his 


10-inch  beard  leaving  no  doubt  about  him 
being  a legal  bird.  The  2-power  scope  made 
him  seem  as  if  he  were  right  at  my  feet. 
The  safety  came  off,  and  a Duplex  load  of 
4x6s  found  its  mark. 

During  the  following  archery  deer  sea- 
son, a large  flock  of  turkeys  was  often  spot- 
ted around  the  honey  hole,  and  the  10- 
gauge  claimed  yet  another  turkey,  a hen, 
during  one  of  the  first  fall  turkey  seasons 
held  in  turkey  management  area  9-B. 

The  1997  spring  gobbler  season  turned 
out  to  he  as  exciting  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the 
intervention  of  some  chainsaws.  The 
farmer  who  owns  the  property  operates  a 
sawmill  and  small  lumber  business.  It  seems 
a customer  wanted  some  white  pine  boards 
and,  after  all,  trees  are  also  a farm  crop. 
Despite  the  removal  of  some  of  the  larger 
pines  and  a few  huge  red  oaks,  the  turkeys 
stayed  in  the  area.  In  fact,  the  removal  of 
these  larger  trees  allowed  some  younger 
oaks  to  develop,  and  provided  openings  for 
deer  to  browse  and  for  young  turkeys  to 
catch  insects. 

The  opening  Saturday  of  the  season  re- 
minded me  of  many  April  trout  fishing 
openers  of  years  gone  by  — cold,  windy 
and  rainy.  The  turkeys  had  done  their  best 
to  escape  what  Mother  Nature  had  been 
dishing  out,  and  a group  of  birds  were 
settled  in  the  trees  on  a leeward  slope.  Al- 
though there  wasn’t  a single  gobble,  I 
thought  1 heard  birds  flying  down  from 
their  roosts  as  the  sky  slowly  turned  a 
lighter  shade  of  gray.  Then  1 spotted  a dis- 
tant turkey  shake  the  water  from  its  feath- 
ers before  finally  flying  down  from  its  roost. 

Suddenly,  another  turkey  flew  down 
from  an  unseen  perch  and  landed  25  yards 
away.  Although  its  head  and  neck  had  the 
red,  white  and  blue  coloration  of  a gob- 
bler, 1 couldn’t  see  a heard.  1 guess  the  bird 
figured  1 didn’t  belong  under  that  tree,  so 
it  turned  and  moved  off.  In  hopes  of  turn- 
ing it  around,  I clucked  softly.  Another 
tom,  that  had  been  silent,  crept  in  from 
my  right  and  slipped  behind  a tree  trunk. 
He  remained  behind  the  tree  for  what 
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THE  JAKE  entered  the  edge  of  the  field  and 
began  to  display  for  the  hen  decoy  we  had 
placed  there  earlier. 


seemed  like  an  eternity.  I feared  that  he, 
too,  had  slipped  away.  Finally,  he  emerged 
and  nearly  filled  the  field  of  view  in  my 
scope.  He  was  just  a tad  smaller  than  the 
tom  of  the  previous  year,  weighing  in  at  2 1 
pounds,  with  a 9F4-inch  heard.  My  ’97  gob- 
bler wasn’t  the  last  turkey  taken  at  the 
honey  hole. 

My  neighbor,  Roh  Ferry,  and  his  dad  and 
uncles  always  share  their  deer  hunting  spots 
with  me.  Rob  and  his  family  are  also  good 
friends  with  the  farmer  who  owns  the 
honey  hole  property.  Not  having  bagged  a 
turkey  before,  Rob  was  more  than  happy 
to  try  his  luck  there. 

On  Monday  morning  the  stars  were 
bright  in  the  early  morning  sky,  and  the 
weather  was  cool  as  we  slipped  across  the 
fallow  field  and  settled  down  onto  the  well- 
worn  ground  beneath  the  tree  where  1 al- 
ways set  up.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the  ris- 


ing sun’s  rays  silhouetted  two  roosted 
turkeys  no  farther  than  50  yards  away. 
Through  squinted  eyes,  we  thought  we 
could  make  out  beards.  A crow  caw- 
ing overhead  helped  settle  any  uncer- 
tainties, as  both  birds  gobbled,  then  a 
third  boomed  nearby.  All  of  a sudden 
there  were  turkeys  everywhere. 

We  were  being  treated  to  quite  a 
show.  A jake  was  in  full  strut,  tollow’- 
ing  a hen  not  more  than  30  yards  in 
front  of  us.  He  entered  the  edge  of  the 
field  and  began  to  display  for  the  hen 
decoy  we  had  placed  there  in  the  dark. 
Although  Roh  would  have  been  happy 
to  bag  the  jake,  he  did  not  shoot  be- 
cause the  bird  was  on  the  far  side  of 
the  decoy. 

1 was  watching  the  top  of  a fanned 
tail  of  a gobbler  down  over  a hump  to 
my  right.  We  both  could  see  yet  an- 
other tom  still  roosted  in  a tree.  The 
strutting  tom  edged  closer,  displaying 
to  another  hen.  Just  then  another  gob- 
bler approached  from  the  right  and 
was  driven  off  by  the  still  strutting  tom. 
Rob  had  eased  around  and  placed  his 
crosshairs  on  the  rejected  suitor  as  he 
began  easing  back  into  the  woods. 

1 was  so  excited  1 could  barely  mus- 
ter a few  hoarse  clucks.  The  gobbler 
turned  and  headed  over  to  investigate. 
Rob  was  ecstatic  at  bagging  such  a tine 
trophy.  This  curious  tom  weighed  18 
pounds  and  had  a 9V-t-inch  heard.  We 
are  both  certain  that  we’ll  never  for- 
get the  magic  that  took  place  at  the 
honey  hole  that  morning.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

VIZSLAS,  like  the  one  on  this  month’s  cover,  originated  in  Hungary.  The  pointing  breed 
makes  a fine  all-around  hunting  dog,  and  is  a good  choice  for  the  hunter  who  can  keep  only 
one  dog.  The  vizsla  is  muscular  with  long  legs,  short  hair,  short  tail  and  graceful  manner- 
isms. It  hunts  close  and  thoroughly  works  cover  — perfect  for  small  fields  and  patches  of 
habitat  so  common  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Vizsla”  is  limited  to  300  signed  and  numbered  prints,  image  size  9V8xl3V4,  overall  size 
13Vsx  IS'A.  The  prints  are  $55,  delivered.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order  from  the 
artist  at  P.O.  Box  7006,  York,  PA  17404. 
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An  Autumn  Heart 

By  joe  Parry 


A MAN  THINKS  very  deeply  of 
many  things  when  he  thinks  he 
is  soon  going  to  die.  Mainly  of  those 
things  he  most  loves.  His  wife,  chil- 
dren, his  dog  and,  yes,  those  autumn 
rituals  that,  of  course,  are  hunts  in  his 
most  favored  woodlands.  And  during 
such  times  he  may  pray,  perhaps  harder 
and  with  more  feeling,  desire  and  need 
than  ever  before. 

The  prayer  may  go  something  like 
this;  “Please,  God,  just  let  me  hold  and 
love  my  children  one  more  time.  Just 
one  more  warm  kiss  goodnight  for 
them,  for  my  wife.  And  how  about  al- 
lowing me  one  more  ruh  behind  the 
velvet-like  ears  of  our  dog,  and  maybe, 
God,  just  maybe,  mind  you,  one  more 
taste  of  the  autumn  woods  would  he 
in  order?  One  more  deep,  inhaling 
breath  to  let  in  the  musky  smell  of  dy- 
ing forest  litter?  Then  I’ll  come  to 
wherever  it  is  You  want  me.  You  can 
wait  one  more  day  or  so,  can’t  you?  Just 
let  me  fill  up  my  autumn  heart  once 
more  before  You  take  me  to  your  neck 
of  the  woods.  I promise  that  if  You’ll 
just  let  me  smell  burnt  gunpowder  one 
more  time,  kiss  my  wife,  children  and 
dog.  I’ll  go  peacefully.  But  if  not,  I’m 
afraid  I’m  going  to  have  to  fight  and 
win  those  needed  moments  for  myself. 
And  yes.  Boss,  I know  in  my  heart  it 
would  be  wrong  to  fight  this  thing,  this 
thing  so  natural,  hut  1 am  rather  young. 
And  as  a father  of  two,  a husband  and 
my  dog’s  best  friend,  1 must  fight,  you 
see.  Please  don’t  think  of  me  as  un- 
grateful for  this  gift  of  life,  for  it’s  been 
ever  so  precious  to  me.  1 would  just  like 
one  more,  okay,  one  last  helping.  With 
your  permission,  of  course.” 


That  wasn’t  quite  the  prayer,  word  for 
word,  but  it  does  tell  some  of  what  I asked 
for  on  October  13,  1996,  one  month  be- 
fore my  54th  birthday,  when  I had  a severe 
heart  attack  and  lay  helpless  and  hurting 
like  never  before  on  an  E.R.  bed  in  a Tioga 
County  hospital.  And  certainly,  without 
having  been  heard  and  answered  by  a gra- 
cious God,  this  story  wouldn’t  be. 

My  son,  Justin,  had  to  bring  my  wife  to 
town  to  retrieve  the  family  wagon,  for  I’d 
driven  myself  to  the  hospital.  When  he 
walked  into  my  stall,  the  look  on  his  face 
was  enough  to  bring  tears  to  my  eyes.  Ob- 
viously, he  was  frightened  and  deeply  con- 
cerned, not  to  mention  at  a loss  for  words, 
seeing  me  with  a half  dozen  wires,  tubes 
and  needles  dangling  from  various  parts  of 
my  body.  Reaching  for  his  trembling  hand 
I said,  “Don’t  worry,  partner.  I’ll  he  out  of 
here  before  the  grouse  opener  on  Saturday.” 
I added  my  warmest  smile,  trying  to  com- 
fort his  frightened  heart. 

A pillar  of  strength  and  my  best  friend, 
he  just  looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head. 
“God,  I hope  so.  Pop.  I love  you.  See  ya 
later.”  With  that  he  walked  away,  wearing 
a look  on  his  face  1 won’t  ever  forget. 

Somehow  I knew  I’d  be  okay;  well 
enough  to  hunt  grouse  on  October  19.  But 
this  time,  wise  old  Pop  was  wrong.  The 
doctor,  honest  and  up  front,  said,  “Mr. 
Parry,  this  is  serious.  There’s  considerable 
damage  to  your  heart.  You  shouldn’t  plan 
on  going  anywhere  for  a while,  especially 
hunting.” 

“Hey,  Doc,  you  don’t  know  me  very  well. 
That  EKG  just  shows  another  hurdle  in  my 
life,  and  I’ve  always  been  a pretty  good 
jumper.  You  just  do  what’s  gotta  he  done 
and  I’ll  provide  the  fight.  I’ll  be  there  open- 
ing day  with  Justin.” 
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He  smiled,  shook  his  graying  head 
and  said,  “I’ve  never  had  any  patient 
take  a heart  attack  quite  so  lightly  and 
place  hunting,  of  all  things,  so  high 
on  a priority  list  when  he’s  not  even 
out  ot  the  emergency  room  yet.” 

“Doc,  It  isn’t  that  hunting  is  so  im- 
portant,  it’s  the  being  there  and  what 
I share  with  my  son  during  hunting 
season  that’s  priceless.  The  mutual  yet 
unspoken  feelings,  the  shared  peace, 
the  magic  of  frosty  mornings  in  the 
woods  together,  and  the  quiet.  It’s  a 
kind  of  rejuvenation  of  the  love  he- 
tween  father  and  son.  Like  sunshine 
and  water  is  to  a tree,  it  helps  us  grow 
together  and  understand  one  another 
more  intimately.  Kinda  puts  hack  and 
adds  some  to  what  the  rest  of  the  year 
may  have  depleted  somewhat.  You 
know?  There’s  far  more  to  hunting 
with  a child  than  guns  and  supple- 
menting the  old  larder.  Fact  is.  Doc,  I 
never  really  knew  my  son  until  we 
began  hunting  together.  Kids,  for  some 
reason,  open  up  out  there.  Like  flow- 
ers, I tell  ya,  they  expose  their  deepest 
feelings,  hare  their  souls  and  free  up 
all  those  things  that  may  he  nagging 
them  inside.  It’s  the  magic  of  autumn, 
Doc,  and  the  greatest  of  the  many  ben- 
efits a father  gets  from  hunting. 

“Heck,  now  when  I buy  a license 
it’s  more  of  a ticket  to  he  alone  with 
Justin  than  it  is  a tag  for  a buck’s  ear. 
More  often  than  not,  we  end  up  sit- 
ting around  a small  hickory  limb  and 
pine  cone  fire,  forgetting  what  in  the 
heck  we  came  for  and  just  enjoy  each 
other’s  company.  And  even  though  we 
almost  always  bring  home  the  winter 
venison,  Doc,  that’s  never  been  what’s 
most  important  to  us.  We  learn  when 
we’re  out  there.  About  nature  as  well 
as  each  other,  and  because  of  hunting 
seasons,  Justin  and  I share  a relation- 
ship I consider  priceless.  And  he,  too, 
knows  the  magic  of  something  I call 
the  autumn  heart.  And  one  day  he’ll 


share  it  with  his  children,  my  grandchil- 
dren, that  is  if  you  ever  get  back  to  work- 
ing on  my  heart  and  fixing  it  so  it’ll  beat 
long  enough  for  me  to  meet  them.” 

The  doc  laughed  while  reading  another 
EKG  printout  and  said,  “Maybe  I ought  to 
start  hunting  with  my  wife  and  daughter.” 

“Can  only  help  any  relationship.  Doc. 
Now,  take  two  aspirins  and  call  me  in  the 
morning.  I’ll  mail  you  the  hill.”  He  laughed 
again. 

On  October  18  I was  still  lying  in  a hos- 
pital bed,  and  the  next  morning  would  he 
the  early  small  game  season  opener.  Time 
to  talk  with  my  cardiologist  or,  at  worst, 
the  hospital  cook,  who  had  about  as  much 
culinary  imagination  as  a paper  clip.  Ev- 
erything I ate  tasted  the  same  and  that 
wasn’t  good.  In  fact,  bland  would  be  an  over 
zealous  description  of  the  food,  including 
the  milk.  They  said  it  was  skim,  but  it  was 
so  clear  I could  easily  have  read  the  Hunt- 
ing & Trapping  Digest  through  it  without 
the  aid  of  polarized  glasses. 

I had  enough  cords  strung  from  my 
bruised  body  to  wire  a small  village  and, 
between  those  and  the  several  yards  of  in- 
travenous tubes  keeping  me  alive,  I looked 
like  a mound  of  pasta.  I was  going  nuts, 
had  to  get  out  and  at  one  point  didn’t  care 
about  my  dying  as  long  as  it  was  in  the 
woods  and  not  in  a hospital  bed.  I could 
envision  the  headlines  vividly,  “Outdoor 
Writer  Dies  From  Boredom  And  Bland 
Food.” 

The  cardiologist  finally  gave  in  and 
signed  my  discharge  order  that  Sunday,  the 
day  after  the  opening  Saturday.  And,  with 
the  understanding  that  I not  go  hunting 
for  at  least  a week,  and  then  only  for  a short 
time.  “ . . . About  an  hour  at  most,  Mr. 
Parry,  and  only  if  you  go  right  across  the 
road  from  your  home,  as  you  indicated  to 
me  earlier.” 

“Right,  Doc.  Gotchya.  Now  give  me  the 
discharge,  please.”  I could  hear  my  room- 
mate giggling  from  beneath  his  blankets, 
and  his  pulse  monitor  was  reading  well  into 
three  digits.  It  was  all  I could  do  to  keep  a 
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poker  face.  “And  yes,  Doc,  I’ll  be  certain 
to  carry  the  vile  of  nitroglycerin,  too.  Don’t 
you  worry.” 

When  Justin  picked  me  up  at  the  hos- 
pital the  first  thing  he  said  was,  “Too  bad 
today  is  Sunday  and  you  can’t  get  your 
hunting  license.”  Bless  his  heart,  he  always 
did  have  a way  with  words  and  that  state- 
ment was  almost  enough  to  make  me  take 
my  first  nitro  pill. 

“I’ll  get  my  license  tomorrow,  partner, 
and  we’ll  hunt  the  evening  covey.”  Mon- 
day, however,  found  me  a bit  too  weak  for 
any  kind  of  hunt.  Thanks  to  the  hospital 
food.  I’d  lost  15  pounds 
and  my  strength  was  pretty 
much  zapped.  I wasn’t  too 
weak,  however,  to  go  to 
Wellsboro  for  my  license. 

Barry,  the  owner  of 
Davis’  Sporting  Goods, 
knowing  of  my  recent  at- 
tack, said,  “You’re  gonna 
hunt  after  just  having  a 
heart  attack?  I knew  all 
along  that  you,  like  most 
outdoor  writers,  were  a bit 
weak  in  the  mind,  but  I 
never  ...” 

“Never  what,  Barry. 

Never  knew  we  loved 
what  we  do,  and  nothing 
short  of  Armageddon  could  stop  us?  If  I 
can’t  hunt,  Barry,  I might  as  well  he  dead. 
When  I’m  not  hunting,  fly-fishing,  tying 
flies,  or  writing  about  it  all,  I don’t  feel  fully 
alive.  It’s  my  life’s  blood  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Gotta  do  ’er  Barry,  and  writing  about 
it,  sharing  my  experiences  with  others,  is 
as  important  as  the  income  I get  from  it. 
And  that  income,  Barry,  is  what  allows  me 
to  be  one  of  your  customers,  reluctant  as  I 
am  most  of  the  time.” 

Barry  laughed  and  said,  “You’re  a 
nutcase.  Sit  down  here  and  fill  out  the  ap- 
plication. Need  some  shells? 

“Yes,  give  nutcase  here  a box  of  1 2 -gauge 
T/is.  And  Barry,  bet  your  best  boots  I’m 
gonna  plug  you  into  my  next  story  and  let 


the  world  know  how  you  treat  your 
customers,  especially  the  outdoor  writ- 
ers. People  often  ask  me  what  1 love 
most,  the  outdoor  life,  or  writing  about 
it.  Best  way  1 could  ever  answer  that 
was  to  ask  which  of  their  children  they 
loved  best.  That  usually  ends  it,  and  1 
think  it  has  always  given  them  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  we  writers 
are  all  about.  The  whole  thing  is  one 
wonderfully  priceless  package,  and  it, 
indeed.  I’m  gonna  die,  Barry,  it’ll  be 
at  the  typewriter  or  in  the  woods.” 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  weakness 


and  all,  I was  determined  to  give  it  a 
try.  My  wife,  Linda,  and  daughter, 
Erika,  helped  me  lace  my  boots.  Jus- 
tin filled  the  shell  loops  in  my  orange 
vest  — and  graciously,  I provided  all 
the  huffing  and  puffing  as  though  I 
were  doing  all  the  work. 

I was  so  anxious  to  get  a taste  of 
the  beautiful  woodland  across  the  road 
from  our  old  farmhouse.  Certainly,  af- 
ter more  than  40  years  of  hunting,  that 
first  hunt  in  early  autumn  becomes  a 
psychological  and  coronary  addiction. 
But,  this  late  afternoon  I simply 
couldn’t  make  the  grade  through  the 
field  leading  to  the  woods  and  grouse 
cover.  1 turned  to  see  Justin’s  progress 
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and  noticed  he  was  about  35  yards  to 
my  right,  and  lagging  behind  some- 
what. “What’s  the  matter,  partner, 
can’t  keep  up?”  And,  God  having 
blessed  me  with  eyesight  like  an  eagle, 
1 saw  that  his  eyes  were  noticeably  glis- 
tening. 

“Pop,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
“You  just  can’t  do  this  yet.  Give  it  up 
tor  today,  will  ya?  Why  before,  you’d 
have  been  to  the  woods  by  now.  Just 
look  at  ya,  putting  like  an  old  steam 
engine.  Hunting  today  isn’t  worth 
dyin’  over,  is  it?” 

jokingly,  1 answered,  “Well,  kinda. 
We’ve  not  missed  a first  day  since  you 
were  12.  I’m  fine,  just  a little  weak  is 
all.  C’mon,  let’s  get  going.  We  have 
only  an  hour  or  so  as  it  is.” 

“I’m  heading  for  the  barn.  Pop.  I’m 
just  not  in  the  mood  to  hunt  today,” 
Justin  said.  And  with  that,  he  turned 
and  walked  hack  down  the  hill  toward 
the  house,  turning  every  few  steps  to 
see  if  I was  following.  I looked  to  the 
woods,  to  him,  then  back  to  the  woods 
again,  and  1 suppose  his  companion- 
ship meant  more  to  me  than  the  hunt 
itself,  so  1 followed  him  to  the  house. 
On  the  way,  I vividly  recalled  some- 
thing a Native  American  once  said, 
“It  seems  to  me  that  only  leaves  pos- 
sess the  secret  of  a beautiful  death.” 
Justin  was  right.  The  old  autumn  heart 
wasn’t  quite  up  to  it  yet.  It  would  need 
some  time,  however  little,  to  recover, 
and  I knew  it  would. 

I’m  not  at  all  ashamed  to  admit  to 
believing  in  Santa  Claus  and  small 
miracles.  I’ve  witnessed  one  or  two  in 
my  time,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
how  one  defines  “miracle.”  What  fol- 
lows is  what  1 would  place  in  the  cat- 
egory of  small  miracles,  hut  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  my  life. 

The  next  morning,  Justin  and  I, 
with  my  insistence,  got  an  early  start. 
Such  a start  isn’t  really  necessary  for 
grouse  hunting,  hut  the  old  man  was 


anxious  to  fill  his  lungs  with  the  smell  of 
decaying  leaves  and,  with  any  luck,  the 
steely  smell  of  grouse  blood. 

Most  of  my  life  I’ve  avoided  medicine 
of  any  kind,  including  aspirin,  which  may 
have,  with  the  help  of  about  35  cigarettes 
a day,  generously  contributed  to  my  heart 
attack.  But  before  I left  the  hospital,  the 
doc  gave  me  a list  of  prescriptions  as  long 
as  my  arm,  and  the  various  instructions  in- 
dicated I was  to  take  a total  of  12  pills  a 
day.  I asked  the  doc,  “Would  it  be  okay  if  1 
just  made  a sandwich  or  a salad  with  them?” 
He  laughed;  I didn’t. 

Among  the  medicines  were  the  custom- 
ary heart  patient’s  sublingual,  nitroglycerin 
tablets  that  I was  to  carry  at  all  times.  These 
things  are  about  the  size  of  an  overweight 
germ,  hut  with  the  power  of  a .357  mag- 
num insofar  as  dilating  blood  vessels.  Still, 
it’s  pretty  hard  for  a 54-year-old  man  to 
change  his  habits,  whether  they’re  had  or 
good  ones,  hut  I’ve  not  had  a single  smoke 
since  “The  Day,”  nor  have  I gotten  used  to 
toting  those  tiny  nitro  pills. 

1 told  Justin  to  go  into  the  far  end  of  the 
woods  and  that  I’d  meet  him  later  on.  “You 
gonna  he  okay.  Pop?” 

“Do  I look  okay,  partner?  Hey,  I’m 
huntin’  and  that’s  the  tonic  of  Nature,  just 
the  ticket  for  an  old  autumn  heart.  Meet 
ya  at  the  old  flattop  oak  in  about  two 
hours.”  That  meeting  could  have  been  one 
that  never  took  place,  for  at  the  time  I 
hadn’t  realized  I’d  forgotten  my  nitro  pills. 

Slowly,  I began  stillhunting,  what  I do 
best  and  best  love,  but  hunting  grouse  with- 
out the  aid  of  a dog,  before  and  after  shoot- 
ing, is  like  pulling  a well-rooted  tooth  with- 
out pliers.  Nevertheless,  up  the  hollow  1 
went  with  all  the  hope  in  the  world  tucked 
into  my  pocket,  breathing  in  as  deeply  as 
possible  that  pungent  air  caused  by  rotting 
forest  litter.  Better  than  Chanel  No.  5 1 
thought.  I worked  my  way  through  some 
promising  cover,  hut  before  long  1 felt  some 
pain  in  my  chest.  As  it  intensified  a hit,  I 
decided  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  dissolve  a nitto 
tab  beneath  my  tongue,  even  though  1 felt 
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the  pain  was  bom  of  anxiety.  Wrong  again, 
old  man.  I sat  down  on  a mossy  deadfall 
and  reached  into  my  pocket  for  my  nitro, 
but  they  weren’t  there.  I’d  either  lost  them 
or  left  them  on  my  desk  at  home.  The  pain 
remained  and  1 was  a little  worried. 

We  don’t  have  a gun  dog  but  we  are 
owned  by  one  remarkably  intelligent, 
deeply  affectionate  German  shepherd  mix. 
I’ve  never  been  witness  to  a love  any  deeper 
than  his  for  all  members  of  our  family,  and 
the  depth  of  his  instincts  are  truly  small 
miracles.  He  just  seems  to  know  things  a 
dog  shouldn’t. 

Sitting  there  amused  by  a multitude  of 
gray  squirrels,  1 nearly  forgot  about  the 
chest  pains  when  1 heard  something  that 
sounded  rather  large  shuffling  my  way. 
Deer,  I thought.  No,  the  rhythm  wasn’t 
quite  right.  After  more  than  40  years  a 
hunter,  one  becomes  pretty  adept  at  iden- 
tifying  sounds  of  the  forest.  And  this  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  working  in  a 
meandering  pattern. 

A moment  or  so  later,  1 saw  a large,  black 
form  scenting  my  trail  through  the  oak 
shoots,  nose  tight  to  the 
ground.  A bear?  And,  sec- 
onds later  it  indeed 
turned  out  to  be  a bear; 
a special  one,  for  it  was 
our  family  dog  whose 
name  happens  to  be. 

Bear.  But,  never  in  the 
years  we’ve  had  him 
(or  him  us)  was  he  al- 
lowed to  run  alone  or 
off  the  leash,  save  for 
Frisbee  games.  1 
whistled  him  up  just 
about  the  time  he’d 
spotted  me  and 
came  running,  ^ 
wearing  that  ever 
present  “smile”  of 
his  that  displays 
his  huge,  white  ca- 
nines. He  cried  as 
we  hugged  and  1 


asked,  “What  in  the  heck  did  ya  do. 
Bear,  break  your  chain?”  He  pulled 
away  from  me  as  though  he  wanted  me 
to  see  what  was  tied  to  his  collar,  and 
1 swear,  the  look  in  his  loving,  hazel 
eyes  seemed  urgent.  “Whatchya  got 
there  big  buddy,  a sock?”  He  licked  my 
wet,  flushed  cheeks  as  1 untied  the  sock 
of  nylon  from  his  collar.  Inside  were 
my  nitroglycerin  tablets.  My  wife  had 
sent  him  to  find  me.  1 sat  there  hold- 
ing the  tiny  bottle  of  pills  and  rubbing 
Bear  behind  his  velvet  ears.  He  harked, 
almost  pleadingly,  as  though  he 
wanted  me  to  take  the  medicine. 
When  1 took  one  from  the  bottle  he 
stopped,  and  soon  my  chest  pain  did, 
too. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  day’s  hunt 
and  1 admitted,  to  myself,  that  1 just 
wasn’t  quite  up  to  it  yet;  Justin  was 
right.  “C’mon,  Bear  dog,  let’s  head  for 
the  barn.”  He  barked  and  led  the  way. 
“Ain’t  nothing  gonna  die  today,  big 
buddy,  me  or  a grouse.  Maybe  tomor- 
row, though,  huh  Bear?  Maybe  tomor- 
row, if  1 can  just  keep  the  batteries 
running  in  this  old  autumn  heart 
of  mine.” 

Once  again,  1 realized  that 
something  I’ve  always  told  my 
children  was  more  true  than  1 
originally  thought.  That  being, 
it’s  not  the  destination  that 
makes  life  a joy  worth  living, 
it’s  the  journey  itself  — and 
it  doesn’t  hurt  one  bit  to  have 
a Bear  to  share  it  with,  gun 
dog  or  not.  Perhaps  because 
of  Bear’s  loving  effort 
whereby  he  found  me.  I’ll 
live  to  next  autumn  as 
well.  And,  having  a 
hero.  I’m  told, 
adds  to 
one’s  lon- 
gevity — 
Bear  is 
mine.  □ 
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Magical  Morning 


SOME  PEOPLE  might  think  getting  out 
of  bed  well  before  dawn  to  hunt  tun 
keys  is  foolish,  but  as  turkey  hunters  know, 
there  is  something  special  about  an  early 
May  morning  in  Penn’s  Woods.  Pot  me,  it’s 
hearing  a thundering  gobble  that  sets  my 
heart  racing.  And  to  be  able  to  go  hunting 
with  my  best  friend,  my  dad,  makes  every- 
thing worthwhile. 

Dad  and  I have  always  had  a great  rela- 
tionship, a best  friend  to  best  friend  rela- 
tionship. But,  from  our  wood  cutting  jour- 
neys to  our  country  drives  looking  for  deer, 
and  even  our  Sunday  afternoons  enjoying 
our  favorite  NASCAR  race,  nothing  brings 
out  the  love  we  share  for  one  another  more 
than  hunting. 

Ptom  my  first  hunt,  during  a fall  turkey 
season  when  I was  nearly  run  over  by  a flock 
of  turkeys,  to  the  first  buck  I shot,  my  dad 
has  always  been  there  with  me.  We  have 
gathered  many  lasting  memoties  from  our 
hunting  trips.  But  the  one  that  has  the  most 
meaning  for  me  took  place  during  the  1995 
spring  gobbler  season. 

On  May  18  my  alarm  clock  sounded  at 
4:30.  As  Dad  and  I made  our  way  down- 
stairs, we  quickly  began  our  preparations 
for  the  hunt.  After  gathering  our  clothes 
and  guns,  we  proceeded  to  our  favorite 
coffee  shop  in  Marienville,  Porest  County, 
to  meet  our  good  friend,  Terry  Gadley.  As 
we  pulled  into  the  parking  lot,  I could  see 
Terry  joking  around  with  some  other  hunt- 
ers. As  Dad  and  1 jumped  out  of  our  pickup 
Terry  shouted,  “You  boys  ready  to  go  this 
morning?” 


“You  better  believe  we’re  ready,”  1 
said. 

Terry,  having  already  tagged  his 
gobbler,  was  willing  to  take  us  hunt- 
ing, and  because  I considet  him  the 
best  hunter  in  the  area,  1 didn’t  pass 
up  his  offer.  No  matter  what  happens 
during  the  hunt,  you  can  always  count 
on  having  a great  time  with  Tetry.  In 
the  calm  darkness  of  the  morning,  we 
carefully  reviewed  the  game  plan.  Af- 
ter hunting  the  same  bird  on  three 
previous  mornings,  we  thought  we  had 
him  patterned.  The  gobbler  had  been 
roosting  in  the  same  section  of  ted  pine 
all  week.  On  each  day,  he  and  his  three 
hens  had  crossed  a grassy  road  that  was 
perpendicular  to  a gas  pipeline.  “This 
bird  has  given  us  the  slip  every  day, 
Terry.  How  should  we  set  up  today?” 
Dad  asked. 

“Joe,  our  best  bet  is  to  split  up  and 
cover  as  much  ground  as  possible.  If 
Michael  and  I set  up  30  yards  away 
from  the  pipeline,  and  if  you  set  up  80 
yards  away  from  us,  we’ll  have  the  grass 
road  and  pipeline  covered,”  explained 
Terry. 

Dad  and  Terry’s  plan  was  based  on 
the  hope  that  the  gobbler  would  cross 
the  grass  road  again  on  this  morning. 
But,  as  every  turkey  hunter  knows, 
there  is  no  way  to  predict  w’hat  a boss 
gobbler  will  do  from  one  moment  to 
another.  This  is  why  I consider  spring 
gobbler  hunting  so  challenging,  and 
so  much  fun. 


By  Michael  Hepinger 
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Dad  and  Terry,  sounding  like  army 
generals,  finished  mapping  our  the  fi- 
nal details  of  the  plan.  As  I listened  to 
their  conversation  my  heart  had  al- 
ready begun  to  race,  and  1 waited  ner- 
vously with  anticipation.  With  day- 
light soon  approaching,  we  were  finally 
ready  to  travel  to  the  turkey  woods  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  As  we 
left  the  coffee  shop,  Terry  reminded 
us,  “Be  patient,  we’ll  get  him.” 

We  left  Marienville  and  traveled 
north  on  Route  66  until  we  came  to 
our  spot  a few  miles  outside  of  town. 
Dad  and  I quickly  and  quietly  grabbed 
our  guns  and  orange  hats,  and  Terry 
made  sure  he  had  all  of  his  calls.  “Ev- 
eryone ready?”  Dad  whispered. 

“1  sure  hope  so,”  1 replied. 

“Well,  you  better  he  ready  because 
it’s  show  time,”  Terry  said. 

Terry  led  the  way  as  the  three  of  us 
swiftly  moved  along  a narrow  path  tor 
a quarter  of  a mile.  From  there,  Terry 
and  1 made  our  way  to  a large  red 
maple  and  Dad  continued  along  the 
grass  road,  finally  setting  up  neatly  80 
yards  away.  Terry  thought  our  best  bet 
was  to  sit  quietly  and  not  call  tight 
away  because  the  gobbler  was  with 
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hens.  As  we  settled  into  our  positions,  I 
finally  had  time  to  catch  my  breath  and 
relax. 

“He  should  he  gobbling  any  minute 
now,”  Terry  whispered. 

1 heard  a faint  gobble  in  the  distance. 
“There’s  one,  Terry,”  1 said  as  softly  as  pos- 
sible. “Sounds  like  he’s  ptetty  fat  away.” 

“That’s  not  the  hitd  we’re  after,”  replied 
Terry. 

As  we  waited  patiently  for  our  bird  to 
gobble,  we  could  hear  three  different  gob- 
blers in  the  distance.  As  the  minutes 
passed,  we  wete  beginning  to  lose  faith  in 
our  original  plan.  “What’s  wrong,  Terry?”  1 
asked. 

“1  don’t  know  where  our  bird  is,”  came 
his  reply. 

With  Dad  some  80  yards  away,  Terry  and 
1 were  thinking  about  getting  him  and  go- 
ing after  one  of  those  other  birds.  But  just 
as  the  thought  was  sounding  like  a plan, 
“old  faithful”  came  through  for  us  again. 
Gobhle-obhle-ohhlel  No  more  than  120 
yards  away,  our  bird  finally  revealed  his 
location.  He  gobbled  only  a few  times  on 
the  n^ost  hefote  he  finally  flew  down. 

“Michael,  we  have  a problem.  That  bird 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  pipeline,”  whis- 
pered Terry. 

“Well,  what  should  we  do?”  1 asked. 

“Move!”  Terry  snapped  back. 

We  put  on  our  orange  caps  and  quickly 
and  quietly  1 followed  Tetry  across  the  pipe- 
line. As  he  always  does,  Terry  gained  as 
much  distance  as  possible  on  the  gobbler 
Cutting  it  as  close  as  we  dated,  we  slipped 
into  a new  position  some  1 5 yards  off  the 
grass  road.  Just  as  we  sat  down,  the  gobbler 
thundered  out  a gobble  no  more  than  75 
yards  away.  Shocked  and  excited  at  the 
same  time,  Terty  decided  to  try  calling  to 
the  gobbler  As  Terry  cut  loose  with  his 
calling,  the  whole  forest  came  alive.  Hens 
went  crazy  and  the  gohhlet  was  now  double 
gobbling.  With  my  adrenaline  pumping,  1 
tried  to  temain  relaxed,  hut  every  time  that 
gohhlet  sounded  off,  I began  to  shake. 
“There  they  ate,  Michael.”  With  the  birds 
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slowly  approaching,  Terry  did  his  best  to 
calm  both  of  us. 

Sitting  low  against  a tree,  1 caught  only 
a glimpse  of  the  turkeys  as  they  closed  in 
on  us.  With  my  gun  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  opening,  all  1 could  do  was  wait. 
Terry'S  great  calling  had  brought  the  three 
hens  right  up  the  grass  road.  Right  behind 
them  the  old  gobbler  was  in  full  strut. 

We  were  in  a great  position.  No  more 
than  1 0 yards  in  front  of 
us  was  a small  dirt 
mound.  Because 
we  were  sitting 
so  low,  the 
mound  con- 
cealed us  quite 
well.  In  his  soft- 
est voice  Terry 
commanded,  “Take 
him  when  he  steps  out  from  behind  the 
mound.” 

With  everything  going  through  my 
mind,  I watched  the  hens  go  through  the 
opening.  Now  1 waited  for  the  gobbler  to 
step  out.  As  1 waited  and  watched,  it  felt 
like  an  eternity.  When  he  finally  stepped 
out,  he  was  in  half  strut  and  had  his  neck 
stretched  out.  It  was  a perfect  shot. 

“Take  him!”  Terry  hissed. 

Sliding  off  my  safety  and  lining  the  bead 
of  my  Winchester  1300  on  the  gobbler’s 
head,  I touched  off  a shot  and  saw  the  bird 
drop.  Terry  and  1 jumped  up  quickly,  put 
our  orange  caps  back  on,  and  went  over  to 
the  downed  bird.  “Way  to  go,  Michael!” 
Terry  exclaimed. 

“We  finally  got  him  Terry!”  1 replied. 

As  silence  returned  to  the  forest,  Terry 
and  1 admired  the  beautiful  gobbler.  At  that 
same  moment  we  heard  two  gunshots  com- 
ing from  where  Dad  had  been.  Terry  and  1, 
both  shocked,  looked  at  one  another,  won- 
dering what  was  going  on.  “Could  that  be 
Dad?”  1 asked. 

“It  almost  has  to  be,”  Terry  replied. 

Anxious  to  find  out  what  was  happen- 
ing, 1 quickly  tagged  my  bird  and  went  back 
to  find  Dad.  We  finally  spotted  him,  and 


could  tell  by  the  huge  smile  on  his  face 
that  something  had  happened. 

“Hey,  Dad,  did  you  get  a bird?” 

“You  guys  will  never  believe  what 
happened,”  laughed  Dad  as  he  pointed 
to  his  gobbler.  “1  saw  you  guys  get  up 
and  move  across  the  pipeline.  I de- 
cided to  stay  here  and  stay  out  of  your 
way.  Then  1 could  tell  that  you  had  a 
gobbler  in  your  area  and  1 thought  you 
had  a good  chance. 

All  of  a sudden 
1 noticed  a tur- 
key walking 
up  the  grass 
road  about  30 
yards  away.  1 
could  see  his 
long  beard 
swaying  back 
and  forth.  1 thought  about  shooting, 
but  was  afraid  I might  spoil  your  hunt,” 
explained  Dad. 

“You  passed  up  the  gobbler?”  1 
asked. 

“1  can’t  believe  you  did  that,  Joe. 
Are  you  crazy?”  asked  Terry. 

“Well,  1 wanted  to  give  Michael  a 
chance  to  shoot  a gobbler.  As  the  bird 
walked  in  your  direction,  1 patiently 
waited.  Then  all  of  a sudden  1 heard 
you  shoot.  When  1 looked  up,  that 
gobbler  1 had  passed  up  was  running 
right  back  in  my  direction.  Your  shot 
must  have  scared  him.  He  came  run- 
ning by  at  40  yatds  and  1 fired  twice 
when  he  stopped,”  Dad  told  us. 

As  the  three  of  us  continued  to  talk 
about  the  excitement  that  had  taken 
place,  1 realized  just  how  important  my 
dad  really  is  to  me.  As  we  made  our 
way  back  to  the  trucks,  I couldn’t  help 
but  remember  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  sacrifice  that  Dad  had 
made  to  make  the  hunt  so  special  for 
me.  Little  did  he  know  that  every  hunt 
with  him  will  always  offer  special 
memories  to  me,  whether  we  take 
game  or  not.  □ 
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Rabies  Update 

By  Larry  lampietro 


THE  NUMBER  of  laboratory  con- 
firmed  rabies  cases  in  1997  was  474,  a 
24  percent  increase  from  1996’s  382 
cases.  The  greatest  increase  came  from 
western  Pennsylvania. 

The  biggest  surprise,  compared  to 


Animal 

Positives 

Raccoons 

111 

Skunks 

95 

Cats 

35 

Foxes 

31 

Cattle 

12 

Bats 

10 

Groundhogs 

7 

Dogs 

6 

Horses 

3 

Goats 

2 

Bobcat 

1 

other  years,  is  the  large  number  of  cats  and 
dogs  found  to  be  rabid.  Every  one  of  these 
animals  had  either  not  been  vaccinated  or 
its  vaccinations  had  expired.  Evidently, 
people  have  become  complacent  and  think 
the  rahies  epidemic  is  over.  Obviously,  it  is 
not. 

As  we  can  see  from  the  list,  a wide  vari- 
ety  of  animals  can  be  affected  with  rabies. 
They  are  all  warm-blooded.  And,  except 
for  bats,  they  all  have  the  same  “variant” 
or  type  of  rabies.  This  variant  is  raccoon 
rahies. 

Eor  the  1 5 years  that  rabies  has  been  in- 
creasing here,  this  was  only  a theory.  But 
in  1997  a study  was  done  at  the  Bureau  of 
Eaboratories,  Lionville,  in  conjunction 
with  Penn  State  University  and  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
(CDC),  to  see  if  that  was  true.  There  are 
two  different  variants  of  skunk  rabies  in  the 
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Midwest,  fox  rabies  in  New  England  and 
bat  variants  throughout  the  country’.  Ofti- 
cials  wanted  to  know  if  raccoons  were  the 
main  cause  of  rabies  in  other  animals.  The 
study  was  done  using  a cross  section  of  600 
positive  brains  from  various  types  of  ani- 
mals obtained  from  1989  to  1997. 

The  type  of  procedure  is  called  “mono- 
clonal antibody  testing.”  It  uses  reagents 
that  will  attach  only  to  specific  receptor 
sites  on  various  types  of  the  rabies  virus. 
From  the  pattern  of  the  reactions  it  can  be 
determined  what  type  of  rahies  it  is.  With 
the  exception  ot  the  bats,  all  other  600 
positive  animals  were  shown  to  have  rac- 
coon rabies  variant.  It  was  thought  that  a 
few  of  the  cattle,  horses,  foxes  and  cats 
could  have  contracted  rahies  from  bats,  and 
a skunk  strain  may  have  spread  from  the 
Ohio  region.  The  testing  showed,  however, 
that  the  key  player  in  animal  rabies  is  the 
raccoon. 

It’s  the  hat,  however,  that  is  the  main 
cause  of  rabies  in  humans.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  of  the  32  cases  of  human 
rahies  diagnosed  from  1980  to  1996, 34  per- 
cent of  the  victims  received  their  exposure 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Almost  all  of 
the  rest  were  linked  to  hats.  The  problem 
with  the  bat,  as  opposed  to  other  infected 
animals,  is  that  most  of  the  hat  bites  that 
become  fatal  to  their  victims  are  undetec- 
ted. If  you  are  bitten  by  a raccoon  or  skunk, 
you  will  probably  have  the  animal  tested 
and  seek  treatment.  If  you  are  bitten  in  your 
sleep  or  a bat  quickly  bites  you  while  you 
are  preoccupied  cleaning  rain  gutters,  etc., 
you  may  not  even  he  aware  of  the  bite.  That 
is  why  if  a bat  is  encountered,  and  the  in- 
dividual cannot  exclude  a possible  bite  or 
have  the  bat  tested,  rabies  treatment  is  rec- 
ommended. The  incidence  of  rabies  in  the 
overall  population  of  bats  is  about  0.5  per- 
cent. The  incidence  of  rabies  in  bats  sub- 
mitted to  laboratories  for  testing,  i.e.,  ag- 
gressive hats  that  have  attacked  animals 
and/or  humans  or  were  acting  strangely,  is 
about  6.7  percent. 

If  you  are  involved  with  a suspect  rabid 


For  Human  Exposure: 

1 ) Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 

Bureau  of  Laboratories,  Lionville,  PA 
19353,  610-363-8500.  This  lahora- 
toiy’  accepts  specimens  7 days  a week, 
24  hours  a day. 

2)  Philadelphia  Department  of  Health, 

215-875-5917.  Only  tor  specimens 
in  the  City  ot  Philadelphia. 

3)  Allegheny  County  Department  ot 
Laboratories,  412-578-8070.  Only 
for  specimens  in  Allegheny  County. 

For  non-human  exposures,  such  as 
bites  to  your  pets  or  farm  animals, 
contact  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg, at  717-787-8808. 


animal  and  are  able  to  capture  or  kill  it 
and  need  to  have  it  tested,  the  laborato- 
ries listed  in  the  accompanying  sidebar 
perform  the  testing  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  dead  animal  should  be  placed  in  a 
plastic  bag  and  kept  chilled,  hut  not  fro- 
zen. Laboratories  will  accept  the  whole 
carcasses  of  small  animals  and  the  heads  of 
larger  animals.  Fortunately,  rabies  is  a slow- 
acting  disease,  and  the  incidence  is  rela- 
tively low.  In  most  cases,  it  is  better  to  have 
a suspect  animal  tested  than  to  start  very 
costly  treatment.  In  the  cases  of  dogs,  cats 
and  ferrets,  and  due  to  new  research,  quar- 
antining an  animal  and  watching  its  be- 
havior for  10  days  is  sufficient  to  rule  out 
rahies  at  the  time  ot  the  bite. 

Because  rabid  animals  have  been  found 
throughout  Pennsylvania  in  the  past  few 
years,  vaccination  ot  our  animals  and 
avoidance  of  suspect  animals  are  necessary 
precautions.  In  Ohio,  another  defense  was 
used  last  summer.  With  rahies  spreading 
into  Ohio  from  our  western  counties,  the 
state  has  set  up  a barrier  using  baits  con- 
taining oral  vaccine  against  rabies.  It’s 
thought  that  if  enough  animals  become 
immune,  the  migration  of  the  raccoon  \-ari- 
ant  can  be  stopped.  Studies  are  taking  place 
to  see  if  this  has  been  successful.  □ 
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Recipe  for  Disaster 


By  William  E,  Ayers 


Early  morning,  November 

11,  1997, 1 was  standii^g  beside  an 
old  oak  tree  at  the  upper  comer  of  a 
patch  of  pines  that  my  family  refers  to 
as  John’s  acre.  My  son,  Billy,  had  left 
earlier  to  circle  around  the  ridge  to  get 
on  the  other  side  of  some  turkeys  1 had 
roosted  the  evening  before. 

Not  long  after  it  was  light  enough 
to  see,  1 spotted  a lone  turkey  sail  out 
of  a tall  oak  and  land  in  the  pines  be- 
low  me.  I remember  glancing  at  my 
watch,  it  was  6:30,  as  other  birds 
dropped  to  the  ground  before  I lost 
sight  of  them  in  the  undergrowth.  I 
know  my  son’s  hunting  abilities  well, 
and  earlier  we  had  decided  that  he 
would  move  in  on  the  birds  while  I 
waited  at  the  old  oak.  Soon,  an  old 
hen  was  calling  loudly  to  birds  that 
were  purring  and  clucking  in  front  of 
me  in  the  thick  pines. 


Suddenly  a single  shot  rang  out 
from  Billy’s  direction,  and  1 smiled,  fig- 
uring we  had  one  down.  A few  min- 
utes later  I heard  a turkey  putting  di- 
rectly below  me.  Searching  intently  for 
the  bird,  I spotted  movement  and 
slowly  moved  my  gun  from  right  to  left 
as  a turkey  passed  through  a small 
opening.  When  it  hit  the  next  open- 
ing 1 pulled  the  trigger,  sending  a mag- 
num load  of  No.  4s  at  the  bird.  Seeing 
the  turkey  fall,  1 ejected  the  empty, 
never  suspecting  that  the  next  few  sec- 
onds would  change  our  lives  forever. 


I heard  a scream  and  a dreadful  moan 
that  caused  me  to  jump  up  and  run  toward 
the  sound.  1 found  my  son  hunched  over 
with  his  arms  dangling  at  his  side.  I remem- 
ber asking  Billy  if  he  was  hurt  bad  and  he 
gasped,  “yes.”  I could  see  blood  running 
into  his  eye  from  a wound  on  his  forehead, 
blood  was  coming  through  one  of  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  blood  was  soaking 
his  camo  face  net  around  his  neck.  I lifted 
the  face  mask  and  saw  blood  flowing  from 
a wound  near  the  carotid  artery  in  his  neck. 
When  I raised  his  shirt  1 saw  a mass  of 
bloody  holes  in  his  chest  and  stomach.  I 
put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and  told 
him  we  had  to  get  out  of  the  woods  in  a 
hurry.  About  halfway  out  1 heard  a gurgling 
sound  in  his  throat  and  his  knees  began  to 
buckle.  When  he  looked  at  me  and  gasped, 
“Dad  I can’t  see  anything,”  I thought  he 
was  dying  in  my  arms.  He  kept  saying  that 
he  needed  to  lie  down  and  rest,  but  1 knew 
if  he  did  I would 
never  see  him  alive 
again. 

I remember  forc- 
ing him  on,  telling 
him  not  to  give  up 
and  begging  him  to  forgive  me.  Somehow 
we  made  it  out  of  the  woods  and  to  my 
uncle’s  house.  I screamed  to  my  Uncle  Jim 
to  call  an  ambulance,  that  I had  just  shot 
Billy.  My  aunt  brought  me  a cold  cloth  to 
hold  on  his  neck  until  the  Twin  Creeks 
Ambulance  crew  arrived. 

I’m  43  years  old  and  have  31  years  of 
hunting  experience,  and  Billy,  at  21,  has 
10  years  under  his  belt,  so  you  could  hardly 
consider  us  novices.  My  son  began  tagging 
along  with  me  on  hunting  trips  when  he 
was  only  three.  The  ground  we  were  hunt- 
ing on  has  been  in  our  family  since  the  early 


During  1997  there  were  26  turkey  hunting  accidents  — 14 
in  the  fall,  12  in  the  spring.  Of  the  26  accidents,  21  (81  per- 
cent) were  due  to  the  offender's  failure  to  properly  identify 
the  target. 
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1920s,  and  we  know  the  terrain  like  the 
hack  of  our  hands.  So  you’re  wondering 
how  something  like  this  could  have  hap- 
pened? Well,  I’ve  asked  myself  the  same 
question,  and  to  he  honest.  I’m  emharrassed 
by  the  answer. 

Just  decide,  like  we  did,  that  regardless 
of  what  Game  Commission  experts  say, 
fluorescent  orange  clothing  and  turkey 
hunting  don’t  mix.  Keep  your  orange  hat 
and  vest  in  your  pockets,  so  you  can  put 
them  on  the  minute  you  step  out  of  the 
woods.  Forget  about  the  risks.  After  all, 
you’ll  never  be  involved  in  an  accident. 
Hunting  accidents  happen  only  to  people 
who  are  so  careless  they  shouldn’t  he  in  the 
woods  to  begin  with.  The  above  beliefs  are 
ingredients  of  a recipe  for  disaster. 

My  precious  son  came  walking  out  of 
the  brush  that  morning  carrying  an  8- 
pound  turkey,  and  you  guessed  it,  he  was 
in  full  camo  with  his  orange  hat  and  vest 
stuffed  in  his  pockets.  He  was  shot  by  his 
father,  and  best  friend,  at  40  yards  and  was 
struck  with  81  pellets.  Why  am  1 sharing 
this  story?  Will  writing  this  erase  my 
memory  of  that  second  in  time,  will  it  ease 


my  heartache  and  anxiety,  or  take 
away  the  tears?  Perhaps  end  my  night- 
mares or  take  away  the  image  of  the 
look  of  disbelief  on  my  precious  son’s 
face  when  1 reached  him?  Can  it  take 
away  the  image  of  the  sight  of  the  81 
holes  in  my  son’s  body,  the  blood,  the 
horror,  the  pain  and  embarrassment? 
Honestly,  the  answer  is  no,  but  it  can 
help  me  live  with  what  I’ve  done,  and 
even  more  than  that,  it  might  keep 
someone  else  from  going  through  a 
similar  experience,  or  worse. 

My  son  was  whisked  away  by  life 
flight  to  the  Conemaugh  Trauma  Cen- 
ter in  Johnstown  that  November 
morning,  and  1 sincerely  believe  that 
only  by  the  grace  of  God  he  has  re- 
covered. That  is  the  only  good  part  of 
this  nightmare.  Are  you  willing  to  take 
the  same  risk?  Join  my  son  and  me  in 
protecting  our  hunting  privilege  by 
obeying  the  game  laws.  Wear  the  re- 
quired amount  of  fluorescent  orange 
clothing  and,  please,  positively  make 
sure  of  your  target  before  you  pull  the 
trigger.  □ 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

As  a responsible  turkey  hunter,  I will: 

1 . Positively  identify  my  target. 

2.  Make  my  position  known  to  other  hunters  by  wearing  fluorescent  orange 
when  moving  through  the  woods,  and  displaying  it  at  my  calling  location. 

3.  Never  stalk  a turkey  or  a turkey  sound. 

4.  Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter. 

5.  Protect  my  back  by  selecting  a large  tree,  rock  or  other  substantial  natural 
barrier  while  calling. 

6.  Shout  “stop”  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

7.  Eliminate  red,  white  and  blue  from  my  clothing  when  turkey  hunting. 

8.  Preselect  a zone  of  fire  and  shoot  only  at  a turkey  in  that  predetermined 
zone. 

9.  Choose  safe  and  responsible  hunting  companions. 

10.  Practice  courtesy  and  self-control  at  all  times. 
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The  great  laurel  mountains  Ue  in  tumbled  repose  beyond  our  back  door, 
the  arcing  contours  at  their  ndgelines  like  reclining  figures:  a hip  there,  a shoulder, 
a tilted  head.  As  a hoy  I thought  they  looked  like  many  uncles  lounging  about  on  sofas 
and  chairs,  nodding  off  after  a hig  holiday  meal.  Sometimes  I imagined  the  mountains  as 
great  green  giants,  distant  and  wise  and  powerful,  and  I felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
he  amongst  them,  to  listen  to  them,  to  see  the  scars  wrought  by  time  and  sometimes 
man,  to  stalk  the  highest  fog-shrouded  elevations  where  mortal  time  has  no  meaning. 
Alter  I became  a hunter  I came  to  know  many  of  these  and  other  mountains  intimately, 
one  hy  one.  Now,  these  many  years  later,  I realize  that  each  mountain  has  a personality, 
and  that  all  are  filled  with  endless  possibilities. 

The  only  way  to  truly  know  the  secrets  of  a mountain  is  to  explore  each  of  its  features 
over  a long  period  of  time.  Through  the  art  and  activities  of  hunting  I have  learned 
more  about  the  ehh  and  How  ot  life  on  certain  mountains  than  through  any  other  out- 
door pursuit.  Chances  are,  1 would  never  spend  an  exhaustive  morning  traversing  an 
obstacle  course  of  grape  tangles  and  greenbrier  thickets  or  stand  in  one  spot  for  an  entire 
day  in  hitter  cold,  from  dark  to  dark.  Il  I were  not  hunting  I would  never  know  the  subtle 
progression  of  a spring  shower  in  a budding  glade,  or  the  raging  might  of  wind  roaring 
through  a leafless  woods. 

It  I had  never  hunted  in  these  mountains  I would  know 
myself  only  in  the  context  of  others  of  my  kind,  and  that 
would  he  to  know  only  half  a person.  To  view  the  virtues  of 
our  existence  without  any  connection  to  the  natural  world 
is  to  know  only  partial  truths  — hollow  echoes  on  the 
soundboard  of  an  empty  and  lonely  shell.  We  cannot 

than  we  consider  a harn  swallow  separate  from 
the  air.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  view 
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the  boundaries  of  nature,  but  it  has  been  our  tolly  and  to  our  detriment  that  we  often  do. 

The  birds  are  the  voice  and  eyes  and  heart  of  the  mountain.  Migrating  warblers  bring 
subtle  tidings  from  far  away  places.  The  drumming  of  a grouse,  especially  in  spring,  is 
like  listening  to  a rapidly  beating  heart,  as  if  the  sound  comes  not  from  air  rushing  into 
the  vacuum  created  by  whirring  wings,  hut  a pulse  of  life  thumping  from  within  the 
chest  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  sentinel  cries  of  the  jay  and  the  crow  are  declarations 
that  the  mountain  is  ever  watchful.  The  mighty  gobble  of  the  wild  turkey  tom  is  an 
exaltation  that  it  is  time  for  life  to  start  anew,  here  and  now.  It  echoes  through  the  hills 
and  is  encapsulated  briefly  and  miraculously  in  a clutch  of  speckled  eggs. 

The  cupped,  upright  slopes  ot  the  mountain  capture  and  hold  turkey  yelps,  lifting 
them  up  to  the  ridgeline  where  a bobcat  stops  and  listens  with  cupped,  upright  ears.  At 
night,  the  fusillades  of  the  barred  owl  gather  and  direct  the  sounds  to  its  asymmetrically 
positioned  ears  — a flying  squirrel  launching  from  the  rough  hark  of  a wild  cherry’  trunk 
draws  keen  attention,  the  footfalls  of  a black  bear  ignored.  The  predators  are  the  ears  of 
the  mountain,  always  listening,  always  waiting. 

The  winds  are  the  hands  of  the  mountains,  shaping  the  land  in  the  way  a skilled 
potter  shapes  clay  on  a wheel.  The  heavy  hand  of  winter  may  squeeze  the  last  bit  of  life 
from  a starving  deer  or  swat  a great  oak  to  the  ground.  The  gentle  hand  of  a spring 
breeze  may  cool  the  brow  of  a turkey  hunter,  and  fill  the  space  left  by  the  oak  with 
myriad  seeds  and  spores. 

' The  mountain  is  covered  with  soil,  protected  by  layers  of  leaf  litter  held  by 

root  and  rock  and  windfall.  This  is  the  skin  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  spring 
woods  water  oozes  and  flows  from  every  pore,  and  soon  the  great  greening 
begins  in  the  bottomlands  and  works  its  way  to  the  summit,  biere,  1 sit 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  giant,  where  1 watch  and  listen  and  feel. 


There  is  a gobbler  down  in  the  hemlocks  along  the  creek,  but 
he  quits  gobbling  as  I hustle  down  a tram  road  from  halfway  up 
the  mountain.  1 decide  to  sit  and  call  near  the  hemlocks  even 
if  he  has  moved  off  with  some  hens,  with  the  thought  that  he 
might  swing  by  later.  A red  fox  pup  scampers  across  the 
tram  road,  stares  at  me  for  a moment,  and  jumps  over  a 
log.  1 sit  along  the  road  for  a few  minutes  and  the  pup 
returns,  front  paws  on  the  log,  looking  all  around.  The 
pup  is  tawny  colored,  with  jet  black  stockings  and  a ropy 
tail.  If  the  pup  reaches  adulthood,  its  tail  — sometimes 
called  a brush  — will  appear  thick  and  full  in  the  win- 
ter,  excellent  for  wrapping  around  the  face  to  keep  the 
nose  warm  during  a winter  gale. 

When  the  pup  turns  hack  into  the  woods  I follow  it 
into  the  thicket,  walking  as  quietly  as  possible  on  a mossy 
>stretch  of  an  intersecting  road.  It  trots  towards  a coffee-table 
size  rock,  and  I see  the  vixen  outstretched  on  top  of  it  in  the 
full  sunlight.  She  sees  me  immediately  and  harks  a sharp  alarm,  and  pups  scatter  every- 
where. She  runs  down  into  the  hemlocks  and  barks  twice  more.  I thought  the  den  was 
under  the  rock,  or  nearby,  hut  I can’t  locate  it. 

Later  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  area,  I start  to  climb  the  hill  when  I hear  the 
unmistakable  scream  of  a rabbit.  The  quavering  cries  rise  and  fall  and  then  the  glade  is 
silent.  Minutes  later,  an  adult  fox  comes  down  the  middle  of  the  narrow,  rocky  ravine 
carrying  the  supple  form  of  the  rabbit.  It  disappears  in  some  brush  and  then  I hear  much 
commotion  as  the  adult  delivers  the  kill  to  the  pups.  Although  I didn’t  get  any  action 
from  the  gcThler  or  any  photos  of  the  den  site.  I’ll  always  remember  the  inquisitive 
expression  of  the  bold  fox  pup  as  it  looked  over  the  log,  taking  in  the  smells  of  the  fresh 
spring  woods,  wondering  at  the  sight  of  the  first  human  it  has  ever  seen. 


Under  threatening  skies,  Ben  and  1 set  up  on  a Potter  County  gobbler  that  he  had 
worked  the  day  before.  1 sit  about  15  yards  in  front  of  Ben,  and  we  have  the  finger  of  a 
knoll  covered  by  the  opposing  directions  in  which  we  face,  in  case  the  bird  circles  in 
from  either  direction.  The  gobbler  answers  our  calls,  but  then  the  skies  open  up  and  we 
are  in  a terrific  downpour.  The  greening  woods  are  turned  silvery  from  sheets  of  rain 

and  frothing  trees.  The  gobbler  still  answers  hut  with  less  fre- 
quency. I have  my  left  shoulder  pressed  up  against  a log 
that  lies  tilted  against  the  tree  I’m  sitting  against,  and 
I think  that  1 hear  another  gobbler  responding  from 
another  direction.  Things  are  still  interesting 
even  though  the  rain  is  relentless. 

I’m  looking  to  my  right  when  something 
brushes  hard  against  my  left  shoulder.  I 
do  a shoulder  roll  out  of  my  spot,  and 
watch  a big  porcupine  waddle  past  and 
down  the  log.  In  other  times  I’ve  had  a 
gray  squirrel  hound  across  my  knee,  a 
chickadee  alight  on  my  bow,  and  a cop- 
perhead slide  across  the  tip  of  my  boot, 
but  this  is  a little  too  close  for  comfort. 
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I’m  just  glad  I didn’t  look  around  the  tree  too  quickly  because  a beardtul  of  quills  or  a 
lapful  of  live  porcupine  is  not  my  idea  of  woodland  tun. 

Ben  finds  humor  in  it  though,  and  we  both  laugh  a hit  and  then  uncontrollably  at  the 
more  ridiculous  plight  of  two  hunters  standing  in  a driving  rain  — the  whole  way  hack  to 
the  truck. 

During  the  first  spring  gobbler  season  — 30  years  ago  — it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
decent  turkey  call.  1 bought  a call  that  worked  by  plucking  a cedar  striker  against  a 
chalked  wooden  dowel.  The  instructions  said  that  you  could  even  chalk  the  comb  if 
your  shotgun  instead  of  the  dowel.  I recall  hearing  a gobbler  on  the  first  day  in  1 968  and 
how  excited  I became.  But  from  my  position  on  the  mountaintop,  I couldn’t  get  the  call 
to  work.  Mist  kept  condensing  on  my  too  slick  gunstock  and  all  I kept  getting  was  a 
ridiculous  clicking  sound,  like  an  angry  woodchuck  cut  off  from  its  hutrow.  I was  exas- 
perated — but  hooked  for  life. 

After  years  of  using  diaphragm  calls,  I have  decided  to  return  to  friction  calls  this 
year.  There  are  many  wonderful  calls  in  the  ever  expanding  turkey  hunting  market,  hut 
this  year  my  goal  is  to  call  in  a gobbler  with  a handmade  coconut  shell  call  (a  sketch  of 
how  to  make  this  call  is  below)  and  hopefully  take  him  with  an  antique  English  12-bore 
hammer  gun  with  Damascus  barrels.  The  shotgun  is  a best  quality  back  action  sidelock, 
made  by  Joseph  Lang  and  Son  at  22  Cockspur  Street  in  London  in  1884.  This  beautiful 
gun  was  made  for  an  English  gentleman  to  shoot  high  flying  driven  pheasants  on  some 
elegant  country  estate.  I’m  thinking  that  Messrs’  Lang  would  roll  over  in  their  graves  to 
see  some  camo-clad  Yank  take  their  exquisite  fowling  piece  into  the  dark  and  wild 
mountains  to  kill  what  they  might  consider  a barnyard  fowl  gone  feral.  But  this  is  turkey 
hunting,  and  it  is  spring,  and  it’s  the  American  thing  to  do. 


T/p 


• CocOMUT-  BELLr-  HEMO'^E  AU- 
/NS/PEiarrsy  5CMPIN&-. 

SauP  bell,  smooth  Tt  A3P)Lrr 
Vt(^~inch  -n-nac.  tp mb pEyoPs 

AND  CLUCXS  PULL  STRiPEP  PP 
ACROSS  THICK  SLATE, 

Bell,  IN  hand  Concave  sipelP- 

• SAND  SLATE  4 STRIP&LVP 
UCrHTDf.  Bo  UNO  COTLAJ0ZS  ^ SL/fTE 


COCOML/T  SHEU_ 

Turkey  cau_ 

T - 


— USE  l/lUABL 
woop.  PE&  IS  tAP^NLP 

At  top  to  pit  nmLy 
INTO  HOLE 

PRIUEP  THPAULtH 
Coconut,  strikeltip 
OF  PBO  IS  5HAPEP 

like  SC/ZBYiP/LiyEJL 
np.  PElFIS  FEAioy ABLE  Fop 
c cA/zpy. 
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PATTY  TROUTMAN,  Dornsite,  above,  makes  it 
two  years  in  a row  with  this  20-pound  gobbler 
with  an  8-inch  beard  and  1-inch  spurs.  Craig 
Durst,  Salisbury,  right,  got  this  22-pound 
gobbler  during  the  first  week  last  spring. 


Spring 


LOIS  RICHMOND,  above,  tagged  this 
Sullivan  County  gobbler  hunting  on  her 
own,  while  all  the  men  in  her  family  got 
skunked.  It  was  a great  opening  day  last 
spring  for  this  McKean  County  trio  at 
right.  Left  to  right;  Craig  Southard, 
Eldred,  his  father,  Cary  Southard, 
Rixford,  Ron  Deibler,  Eldred.  All  three 
took  their  birds  before  7 a.m. 


first  gobbler  ever  on  Berry  Mountain 
in  Perry  County.  Way  to  go,  Todd. 
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12-YEAR-OLD  Kyle  Grolemund,  Harborcreek, 
right,  got  his  first  ever  turkey  in  Erie  County.  The 
bird  weighed  18  pounds  and  had  a beard  slightly 
over  10  inches  long.  Tom  Luse,  Burnham,  middle 
right,  hunted  gobblers  for  35  years  before  scoring 
with  this  1 7-pound  bird  last  year. 


Rites 


SUSIE  KULPA,  Grantville,  took  this  15-pound 
jake  in  Perry  County.  It  was  her  first  turkey 
in  13  years  of  hunting.  Ralph  Snodgrass, 
Stewartstown,  below,  got  his  20-pound 
gobbler  in  Tioga  County  last  season. 


IM  ECKLES,  Pittsburgh,  above,  got  this 
18-pound  gobbler  in  Beaver  County  last 
spring.  The  bird  sported  a 10-inch  beard. 
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Silent  Spring 
Gobblers 


By  Bob  Clark 


IF  I’VE  HEARD  it  once,  I’ve  heard 
it  a hundred  times  about  last 
spring’s  gobbler  season.  “What’s  wrong 
with  our  gobblers?  They  would  gobble 
at  dawn,  but  then  shut  up,  sometimes 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning.” 

Well,  Pennsylvanians  were  not 
alone.  Hunters  from  Alabama  up 
through  Tennessee,  and  even  from  a 
relatively  new  spring  gobbler  hunting 
area  in  northern  Kentucky,  called  me 
with  the  same  report.  In  fact,  gobblers 
were  so  quiet  in  Kentucky  that  the 
season  was  extended  another  week. 


I’ve  been  hunting  in  areas  with  high 
hunting  pressure  for  many  years.  In  Man- 
agement  Area  7B,  south  of  Carlisle, 
(Michaux  State  Forest),  the  hunting  pres- 
sure has  been  so  high  for  so  long  that  the 
zone  is  now,  in  my  opinion,  the  toughest 
place  in  our  state  to  hunt  spring  gobblers. 
We  have  gone  from  a high  population  in 
the  mid'1980s  to  what  I believe  to  be  an 
extremely  low  population  in  the  1990s, 
compared  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  state. 
For  years  on  opening  day  I counted  around 
200  cars  within  five  miles  of  my  camp  near 
Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park.  Last  spring 
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I saw  only  five  vehicles  within  20  miles  of 
my  camp,  which  gives  a pretty  good  indi- 
cation of  the  lack  of  hunters  and  w ild  tur- 
keys now.  Several  reasons  why  TMA  7B 
experienced  a decline  in  turkey  populations 
are:  easy  access  to  hunting  areas,  close 
proximity  to  major  population  areas,  and 
because  we  have  had  two  5 -foot  snows  over 
a 3 -year  period.  Those  turkeys  that  sur- 
vived are  well  educated,  and  do  not  te- 
spond  as  we’d  expect  a turkey  to  respond. 

Normally,  if  you  are  able  to  scout  dur- 
ing March  and  April,  you’ll  hear  gobblers 
sounding  off  at  daylight  throughout  the 
breeding  cycle.  By  placing  their  locations 
on  a topo  map  you  can  determine  the  ap- 
proximate location  of  several  gobblers,  and 
have  a starting  point  on  opening  day.  Re- 
member, during  the  preseason,  don’t  use 
turkey  calls  to  locate  turkeys.  To  do  so  will 
only  make  turkey  hunting  more  difficult 
for  everyone.  Instead,  use  locator  calls  such 
as  a crow,  coyote,  barred  owl,  elk,  or  what- 
ever your  favorite  might  be.  Because  of  pre- 
season calling  — along  with  hunting  pres- 
sure in  particular  areas  — wild  gobblers 
over  the  years  have  become  more  wary,  and 
therefore,  often  go  silent. 


Through  trial  and  error  I’ve  found 
that  to  have  success  with  a silent  tom, 
you  need  to  change  your  total  think- 
ing when  it  comes  to  spring  gobbler 
hunting.  You  cannot  be  an  aggressive 
hunter,  no  matter  how  many  times 
you’ve  heard  or  read  a speaker  or  writer 
promoting  aggressive  calling. 

One  spring  1 had  1 1 gobblers  lo- 
cated in  a large  valley  near  my  camp. 
For  10  days  not  one  of  these  gobblers 
made  a sound.  Finally,  one  did;  he 
gobbled  twice  at  mid-morning.  Be- 
cause the  bird  was  below  me  and  no 
more  than  150  yards  away,  1 made  just 
one  soft  series  of  y<>lps  and  then  waited. 
After  one  and  a half  hours  of  silence, 
this  smart  gobbler  appeared,  and  1 got 
bim.  A wise  old  longbeard?No,  he  was 
a jake. 

Why  do  turkeys  become  so  diffi- 
cult? Pressure,  pre-season  calling  and 
too  many  people  in  the  woods  prior 
to  the  season.  If  you’re  to  be  success- 
ful with  gobblers  such  as  these,  you 
need  to  change  your  style  of  hunting 
them. 

Last  spring,  after  several  days  of 
hearing  one  or  two  gobblers,  1 
heard  a bird  a long  way  off  at 
8:00  a.m.  This  gobbler  was 
across  a small  stream  and  half- 
way up  the  other  side  of  a ridge. 
Normally,  1 would  have  gone 
down  the  ridge  and  circled  the 
gobbler  to  be  on  his  high  side. 
This  time  1 stayed  put  because  1 
was  in  a good  position,  looking 
down  into  a beautiful  hemlock 
draw.  1 set  out  one  hen  decoy 
about  18  yards  in  my  front,  gave 
a loud  series  of  yelps,  (about 
five),  and  ^"ver  made  another 
sound  An  hour  and  10  minutes 

AFTER  one  and  a half  hours  of 
silence,  the  smart  gobbler 
appeared,  and  I got  him.  A wise 
oid  longbeard?  No,  he  was  a 
jake. 
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later  a grand  gobbler  appeared  com- 
ing up  the  draw,  saw  the  decoy,  and 
went  into  a lull  strut.  He  drummed  and 
strutted  his  way  right  up  to  it.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  gobbler  never  made 
a sound  tor  over  an  hour.  The  keys  to 
this  hunt  were  position  and  patience. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a great  caller 
to  be  a good  turkey  hunter.  You  do 
need  to  know  when  to  call  and  when 
not  to.  You  need  to  know 
when  to  move  and 
when  not  to  move,  but 
most  ot  all  you  need  to 
know  when  to  deliver 
a good  loud  series  of 
basic  yelps  and  then 
wait  and  watch.  At 
times,  waiting  and 
watching  can  he  bor- 
ing, hut  this  is  what 
makes  the  difference 
between  turkey  hunters 
and  turkey  shooters.  1 pre- 
fer to  sit  with  my  hack  against  a large 
tree,  and  on  a comfortable  cushion. 
Usually,  1 have  my  gun  on  my  lap,  as 
it’s  more  comfortable.  I’ve  never  had 
any  difficulty  getting  the  shotgun  to 
my  shoulder  when  the  gobbler’s  head 
goes  behind  a tree.  If  1 have  the  slight- 
est indication  that  a gobbler  is  com- 
ing in,  1 move  the  gun  to  my  shoulder 
and  rest  it  on  my  knee. 

I have  been  successful  on  silent 
gobblers  because  1 do  not  use  locator 
calls.  1 find  a comfortable  position  as 
high  as  1 feel  1 need  to  be  on  a ridge  in 
the  morning,  and  wait  until  daylight 
while  listening  to  every  sound.  Most 
of  the  time  1 don’t  even  move  it  1 do 
hear  a gobbler  at  any  distance.  If  you 
have  hens  in  the  area,  and  they  are 
doing  a little  yelping,  try  to  answer 


them  with  the  same  level  and  cadence  of 
calls  you  hear. 

Several  years  ago  I took  a smart  old  gob- 
bler with  an  1 1 -inch  beard  late  in  May,  just 
by  answering  the  dominant  hen’s  five  ba- 
sic yelps  every  10  minutes.  'I  was  set  up  with 
a group  of  hens  and  jakes  about  75  yards 
away.  Once,  from  about  200  yards  away,  I 
heard  an  old  gobbler  sound  off.  As  I waited 
for  him  to  join  the  group,  he  gobbled  one 
more  time.  I made  cut- 
ting sounds  to  him,  but 
received  no  response.  I 
then  only  answered  the 
old  hen,  five  yelps  ev- 
ery 10  minutes  when 
she  called.  After  al- 
most two  hours,  she 
brought  the  entire 
group  to  me,  14  hens 
and  three  jakes,  and 
bringing  up  the  rear  of 
this  silent  group  was  the 
finest  gobbler  I’ve  ever 
taken.  I shot  him  at  18  steps  while  the  other 
turkeys  were  only  a few  feet  to  my  right. 

The  next  time  you’re  in  a hopeless  situ- 
ation, wait  for  that  one  gobble,  expect  no 
more,  and  set  up  in  a position  where  you 
can  see  all  around,  then  give  one  loud  se- 
ries of  yelps,  depending  on  how  far  away 
the  gobbler  is.  Then,  exercise  patience. 
This  technique  does  not  always  work,  but 
it  sure  has  made  a difference  in  my  success 
over  the  past  five  years. 

Above  all,  hunt  safely  and  know  your 
target.  Wear  your  blaze  orange  when  mov- 
ing, mark  your  location  when  sitting,  and 
assume  that  every  sound  is  another  hunter 
coming  in  your  direction.  And  above  all, 
if  you  are  fortunate  in  taking  a wild  gob- 
bler, tag  him  and  place  him  in  a blaze  or- 
ange bag  to  carry  him  out.  This  act  alone 
could  save  your  life.  □ 


You  do  not  have  to 
be  a great  caller  to 
be  a good  turkey 
hunter.  You  do 
need  to  know  when 
to  call  and  when 
not  to,  though. 
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Opportuniet 

Erie — I got  a call  from  a landowner  who 
had  witnessed  a coyote  attacking  a deer.  1 
soon  located  the  deer,  and  upon  examining 
it  1 noticed  that  it  was  extremely  thin  and 
its  back  leg  was  broken.  This  deer  had 
undoubtedly  been  hit  by  a car  and,  due  to 
its  inability  to  get  around,  was  starving. 
Sure,  coyotes  feed  on  deer,  but  roadkills 
and  injured  deer  are  their  prime  sources  of 
venison. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clarr,  Elgin 


Couldn’t  Let  ’em  Go 

Huntingdon  — Deputy  Scott  Walters 
noticed  four  different  bucks  still  sporting 
antlers  during  the  last  week  in  February. 
I’m  sure  Scott’s  wife,  who  is  an  avid  deer 
hunter  but  didn’t  take  a buck  last  year, 
appreciated  hearing  about  it. 

— WCO  John  I^oller,  Huntingdon 

Change  of  Pace 

Montgomery  — Last  winter  I saw  wild- 
life not  normally  seen  in  this  area.  The  list 
included  woodcock,  grouse,  turkeys  and 
black  ducks.  There  are  other  game  species 
here  besides  deer  and  geese. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 


Good  Barometer 

The  next  time  the  weather  service  pre- 
dicts a questionable  storm,  just  pay  atten- 
tion to  wildlife.  The  night  before  one  of  our 
first  snowstorms,  during  buck  season,  I 
counted  23  deer  feeding  in  one  small  field. 
This  was  twice  the  amount  I had  been 
seeing.  Yep,  that  night  we  got  six  inches  of 
the  white  stuff. 

— LMO  John  Shutrufsri, 

Damascus 

“Animal-Cide” 

Fayette  — Last  winter  I found  a turkey 
that  had  hanged  itself  in  the  crotch  of  a 
sapling  at  a local  golf  course,  and  not  long 
after,  I discovered  a deer  that  had  hanged 
itself  between  two  crossed  saplings.  I sure 
hope  this  doesn’t  become  an  epidemic. 

— WCO  Charles  May,  Mill  Pun 

Gobblers  Galore 

Clarion  — Last  winter’s  mild  weather 
really  benefited  turkeys.  Many  large  flocks 
were  sighted  here,  including  plenty  of  gob- 
bler groups.  It  looks  like  it  could  be  a 
banner  spring  season. 

— WCO  David  Deinhaur,  Clarion 

Point  Often  Forgotten 

Crawford  — When  asked  about  a 
Safety  Zone,  many  people  say  it  is  an  area 
within  1 50  yards  of  a residence  or  occupied 
building,  where  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  with- 
out permission.  Most  forget,  though,  that 
this  also  includes  trapping.  Many  people 
allow  their  dogs  and  cats  to  roam  freely 
near  their  homes,  which  could  then  be- 
come inadvertently  caught  by  ttappers  not 
following  the  law.  We,  as  trappers,  must 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  these  inci- 
dents. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 
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Gehringer  that  I don’t  sleep  well  the  night 
before  1 have  hearings  in  District  Justice 
Court.  My  wife  overheard  the  comment 
and  said,  “You  don’t  lose  any  sleep  when 
you  disagree  with  me.”  Steve  quickly  added, 
“That’s  because  you  don’t  have  any  chance 
of  winning  that  disagreement.”  Right  on, 
Steve,  right  on. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

Special  Delivery 

Allegheny  — I’ve  heard  of  all  types  of 
wildlife  in  and  around  the  Steel  City,  hut 
recently  my  wife  told  me  that  a stork  should 
he  visiting  our  house  sometime  in  July. 
When  1 told  Southwest  Region  Director 
Richards  about  the  new  addition  coming 
to  the  Lucas  family,  his  response  was,  “Not 
enough  night  patrol,  Lucas.” 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Pittsburgh 

“Get  Your  Own” 

Monroe  — Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Clyde  Warner  shot  a grouse  last 
season,  and  as  it  tumbled  through  the  air  a 
Cooper’s  hawk  swooped  out  of  the  sky  and 
grabbed  it.  When  both  birds  crashed  to  the 
ground,  Clyde  ran  over  and  retrieved  his 
grouse  as  the  hawk  Hew  off  to  look  for  a 
meal  elsewhere. 

— WCO  Pandy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 


Shot  in  the  Dark 

York  — Deputy  Dean  Moser  and  1 no- 
ticed the  beam  of  a spotlight  after  legal 
hours  several  roads  away,  hut  lost  it  when 
we  drove  over  to  find  the  source.  We  had 
just  returned  to  our  original  location  when 
a light  flashed  across  the  field  in  front  of  us, 
just  over  the  knoll  from  where  we  were 
sitting.  We  were  trying  to  determine  where 
this  light  was  coming  from,  when  it  came 
right  through  the  windshield,  blinding  us. 
Just  as  quickly  the  light  went  out  and  the 
jogger  continued  down  the  field  road.  Dean 
and  1,  still  startled,  but  now  laughing,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion;  bet  we  could  catch 
that  one. 

— WCO  L.C.  Fortman,  New  Freedom 

“Now,  Pass  the  Salt” 

Bedford  — 1 was  arranging  tables  and 
chairs  for  a deputy  training  session  at  the 
Everett  Ambulance  Hall  when  the  pepper 
spray  on  my  belt  accidentally  discharged, 
just  missing  a member  of  the  ladies  auxil- 
iary. The  worst  part  of  the  embarrassing 
incident  was  that  it  occurred  before  the 
ladies  served  lunch. 

— WCO  Daniel  5.  Yahner,  Everett 

Small  World 

Northampton  — I was  assigned  to  work 
the  Game  Commission  display  during  the 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  last  winter  and, 
after  a two  hour  drive,  then  a 30  minute 
wait  to  find  a parking  space,  I was  getting 
out  of  my  state  vehicle  when  a man  ap- 
proached and  said  he  had  just  acquired  a 
farm  and  that  he  wanted  to  keep  it  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  public  access  program. 
The  more  1 talked  to  the  man  the  more 
familiar  the  area  seemed,  so  1 asked  Mr. 
Stimpson  where  he  was  from.  He  said 
Northampton  County,  and  when  1 told 
him  1 was,  too,  he  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  my  card,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  previous  owner  of  the 
fatm. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 
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El  Nino? 

For  over  20  years  turkey  vultures  have 
returned  to  Greene  County  on  March 
15 — the  same  day  that  they  return  to 
Hinkley,  Ohio.  The  last  couple  of  years 
they  have  returned  about  a week  earlier. 
This  year  1 spotted  the  first  turkey  vulture 
on  February  13. 

— LMO  Richard  6>.  Belding, 

Waynesburg 

Smart  Guy 

Schuylkill  — If  any  of  you  Schuylkill 
County  sportsmen  have  a spare  hunting 
jacket  with  a game  pouch  on  it,  please 
consider  lending  it  to  WCO  Steve  Hower 
next  season,  so  his  hunting  buddies  won’t 
have  to  lug  his  game  around  for  him  any- 
more. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 


Shocking 

Jefferson  — Several  officers  and  1 as- 
signed to  security  detail  at  the  elk  release 
site  were  startled  by  a loud  crack  outside 
our  surveillance  shed,  and  then  by  the  loss 
of  power.  Outside,  on  a nearby  transformer, 
a stunned  gray  squirrel  came  to,  and  later, 
wandered  off.  Why  that  squirrel  wasn’t 
killed  is  anyone’s  guess,  but  when  it  comes 
to  nine  lives,  squirrels  must  be  taking  les- 
sons from  cats. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Broorville 


Pain  in  the  Neck 

Pike  — One  day  last  winter  WCO  Don 
Schauer  released  a nuisance  beaver  on  a 
game  lands  lake  hut  couldn’t  understand 
why  it  didn’t  swim  away.  Don  then  realized 
the  lake  was  still  frozen,  with  just  a little 
water  on  top  ot  the  ice,  preventing  the 
beaver  from  diving. 

— WCO  Robert  D.  Russ,  Hawley 

Times  have  Changed 

Cl.vrion  — Last  February  1 stopped 
along  a road  to  glass  a large  tlock  of  turkeys 
feeding  in  a hay  held.  While  watching 
them,  some  movement  in  the  foreground 
caught  my  attention,  and  it  turned  out  to 
he  a flock  of  Canada  geese  feeding  in  some 
corn  stubble.  Seeing  these  big  birds  to- 
gether is  not  all  that  uncommon  these  days, 
but  it  used  to  he  rare. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 

“Special”  Delivery 

Susquehanna  — Diane  Upright  found 
a dead  screech  owl  in  the  bed  of  her  pickup 
truck,  so  she  placed  it  in  her  mailbox  for  her 
mailman.  Lew  Galloway,  who  is  also  a 
deputy  WCO.  I bet  Lew  is  glad  he  isn’t  a 
deputy  for  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
as  they’re  responsible  for  snakes. 

— WCO  Donald  Rurchell, 

New  Milford 
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Fayette  — At  a County  League  meet- 
ing I mentioned  a bluebird  trail  that  was 
constructed  by  Eagle  Scouts  along  several 
stretches  of  a local  highway.  One  fellow 
said  that  he  heard  the  reason  these  boxes 
were  put  there  was  for  the  state  police  to 
place  cameras  in  them  to  monitor  traffic. 

— WCO  Stanley  W.  Norris, 

Fairchance 

It  Makes  a Pifference 

Schuylkill  — LMO  Steve  Opet  and  I 
erected  several  wood  duck  nest  boxes  in 
the  Landingville  area  in  1990.  Careful 
monitoring  of  these  nests  has  shown  a high 
usage  rate,  and  last  year  LMO  Matt  Belding 
and  I put  several  more  up.  While  refurbish- 
ing the  boxes,  1 was  pleased  to  find  that 
wood  ducks  had  nested  in  all  nine  boxes 
last  spring.  This  may  have  translated  into 
90  ducklings  being  hatched.  You,  too,  can 
help  wildlife.  Call  us  to  see  how. 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Pine  Grove 

No  Deer? 

Lycoming  — Many  hunters  who  ques- 
tioned our  deer  management  program  were 
surprised  during  deer  season  here.  1 checked 
many  camps  in  which  half,  or  more,  of  the 
occupants  had  taken  bucks  — some  big 
racks,  too.  Roadkills  and  deer  killed  for 
crop  damage  were  also  up  here. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Willo,  Williamoport 


Ripple  Effect 

1 was  checking  a border  cut  adjacent  to 
a new  food  plot  planted  for  elk  being  done 
with  our  Royer  Woodsman  machine  when 
a group  of  deer  scattered  from  the  freshly 
cut  browse  on  my  approach.  Machine  op- 
erator Alvin  Leslie  said  the  border  cut  was 
full  of  deer  every  morning  before  he  began 
work. 

— LMO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 

Santa’s  Checking  His  List 

Montgomery  — 1 was  disturbed  to  see 
three  Christmas  trees  dumped  at  different 
locations  on  the  game  lands  here  last  win- 
ter. There  are  many  places  that  collect 
Christmas  trees  for  tree  after  the  holidays. 
The  alternative  is  fines  of  up  to  $300  for 
littering. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Sincere  Thanks 

Bucks  — While  patrolling  SGL  157  I 
met  a local  resident  who  I see  quite  often 
on  the  game  lands.  He  had  a large  hag  full 
of  garbage  that  he  had  picked  up  while 
walking.  He  said  he  enjoys  being  able  to  use 
the  game  lands,  so  he  does  his  part  to  keep 
It  clean. 

— WCO  Christopher  B.  Grudi, 

Rich  LAN  DTOWN 

There’s  No  Place  Like  Home 

Calls  to  the  PGC  headquarters  request- 
ing hunting  license  applications  are  quite 
common,  hut  a call  last  March  was  rather 
unusual.  Assigned  to  a Marine  detachment 
aboard  the  USS  George  Washington, 
GySgt.  Henry  T omasko  of  Allentown  called 
via  a satellite  hookup  from  the  aircraft 
carrier.  “We’re  on  our  way  home  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  I’ll  he  back  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  time  for  the  spring  gobbler  season,” 
he  said.  “1  can’t  wait  to  get  home  and  back 
in  the  mountains.” 

— Bruce  Whitman,  Chief,  Public 
Information  Division 
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Misinformed 

Butler  — A local  newspaper  ran  a ques- 
tion-of-the-week  column  posing  the  ques- 
tion, “How  can  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  effectively  control  the  deer 
population?”  Some  responses  were  inter- 
esting, others  amusing,  hut  it  was  evident 
that  many  people  don’t  know  much  about 
wildlife  management.  One  reader  said  that 
the  Commission  has  indiscriminately  clear- 
cutted  the  timber  in  the  southwest  portion 
of  the  state,  which  eliminated  all  habitat 
for  deer.  Need  1 say  more? 

— WCO  l\EviN  W.  Thompson, 

5axonbupg 

Seeing  is  Believing,  Maybe 

Bucks  — Sometimes  people  in  urban 
areas  have  a difficult  time  identifying  wild- 
life, so  1 was  not  surprised  when  1 read  an 
article  in  the  local  paper  that  read,  “Local 
Church  Group  Spots  Mountain  Lion  Roam- 
ing Neighborhood.”  The  article  reported 
that  the  group  was  sure  the  animal  they  had 
seen  was  a mountain  lion  because  they  all 
saw  the  stripes.  At  that  point  1 knew  that 
unless  the  Philadelphia  Zoo  was  missing  a 
tiger,  I was  dealing  with  a large  housecat. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 
Fountainville 

Persistent 

Em  Tobias  of  Halifax  watched  as  a bob- 
cat repeatedly  stalked  a pheasant,  only  to 
be  interrupted  each  time  by  the  com  picker 
Ern  was  operating.  It  wasn’t  until  the  field 
was  down  to  the  last  four  rows  that  both  the 
pheasant  and  the  bobcat  decided  to  head 
for  quieter  pastures. 

— LMO  Scott  P,  Sills,  Halifax 

Just  a Few  Fender  Benders 

Northumberland  — 1 was  talking  to  a 
fellow  in  a restaurant  about  his  deer  hunt- 
ing success  when  our  waitress,  Patty,  told  us 
she  has  had  even  better  success.  She  has 
killed  five  deer  in  the  past  seven  years,  all 
with  her  car. 

— WCO  James  M.  Razakavage, 

Mount  Carmel 


“Planting  for  Wildlife” 

Last  winter  1 turned  a window  box 
planter  into  a bird  feeder  just  outside  of  my 
office  window.  The  new  feeder  was  used 
immediately,  and  has  provided  many  hours 
of  enjoyment. 

— LMO  Eugene  P.  Weiner  Jr., 

Cambra 

It  Figures 

Wayne  — While  receiving  information 
from  a dispatcher  at  the  region  office  1 
could  hear  telephones  ringing  in  the  back- 
ground and  other  officers  calling  on  the 
radio.  1 asked  her  how  she  keeps  track  of  all 
the  information  that  comes  in  and  she  said, 
“Oh,  1 take  a memory  vitamin.”  Knowing 
that  my  memory  needs  a boost  now  and 
then,  1 asked  for  the  name  of  the  product. 
After  a long  hesitation  she  said,  “1  can’t 
remember  where  1 put  the  bottle.”  Oh  well, 
Diane,  it  looks  like  it  might  be  time  for  a 
little  vacation. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


“He  Went  Thatta  Way,  Doc” 

Last  winter  1 watched  my  hunting 
partner’s  beagle  trail  a rabbit  into  a patch 
of  small  Christmas  trees.  The  dog  was  so 
intent  on  following  the  scent  trail  that  he 
failed  to  notice  the  rabbit  leisurely  stroll 
back  out  of  the  cover  and  pass  within  a 
few  feet. 

— LMO  Shayne  Hoachlander,  Corry 
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Deer  harvest  approaches 


400,000 

Hunters  took  397,016  deer 

last  year,  176,677  bucks  and 
220,339  antlerless  deer.  Thanks  to 
ideal  weather  and  less  abundant  tall 
foods,  the  harvest  represents  a 13  per- 
cent  increase  from  the  year  before, 
when  rain  and  fog  covered  much  of 
the  state  during  the  antlerless  season. 

“When  foods  are  plentiful,  like  they 
were  two  years  ago,”  explained  Cal 
DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment  Director,  “deer  tend  to  move  less, 
thereby  decreasing  their  chances  of 
being  spotted  by  hunters.” 

The  buck  harvest  — a good  indi- 
cator of  the  size  of  the  deer  herd  — 
was  up  in  all  hut  Delaware,  Philadel- 
phia and  York  counties.  Last  spring. 
Game  Commission  biologists  pro- 
jected a ’97  buck  harvest  of  172,000 
— excluding  the  six  special  regulations 
counties.  “Our  forecast  was  within  one 
percent,”  noted  DuBrock,  “proving 
we’re  on  track  with  our  deer  popula- 
tion modeling  and  in  measuring 
hunter  success  rates.”  When  develop- 
ing the  1997  antlerless  allocations,  the 
biologists  also  explained  that  because 
of  the  low  harvest  in  1996  and  the 
mild  winter  that  followed,  the  deer 
herd  was  likely  to  grow  more  in  1997 
than  they  had  anticipated. 

Normally  those  factors  would  have 
been  taken  into  account  when  devel- 
oping the  following  year’s  (1997’s)  al- 
location. Last  year,  however,  that  pro- 
cess was  significantly  altered.  Lirst,  for 
most  hunters  the  option  to  purchase 


more  than  one  antlerless  deer  license 
(surplus  license)  was  eliminated.  Sec- 
ond, many  county  allocations  were 
reduced  in  response  to  concerns  raised 
by  hunters  and  legislators  about  low 
deer  numbers. 

“We  use  science  to  determine  how 
many  deer  there  are  and  how  many 
should  he  harvested  to  accomplish 
management  goals,”  explained 
DuBrock.  “It’s  then  up  to  hunters  to 
get  the  job  done.  The  agency’s  staff 
recommends  antlerless  allocations 
based  upon  hunter  success  rates,  pre- 
vious years’  deer  harvests  and  popula- 
tion trends.  Linal  antlerless  allocations 
set  hy  the  Commission  take  into  ac- 
count social  factors  such  as  public  per- 
ception and  political  concerns.” 

Antlerless  harvests  increased  in  50 
counties,  even  though  license  alloca- 
tions or  sales  dropped  in  all  but  two. 
McKean  County  posted  the  largest 
increase  — 48  percent  — despite  sell- 
ing 1,200  fewer  doe  licenses  in  1997. 
Lancaster  and  Juniata  counties  also 
posted  harvest  increases  in  excess  of 
40  percent,  despite  reduced  antlerless 
license  sales. 

“In  the  1997  season,  it  took  three 
antlerless  licenses  to  kill  an  antlerless 
deer,  compared  to  1996’s  rate  of  4.3, 
the  worst  in  the  past  decade,”  said 
DuBrock.  About  3,000  deer  were 
taken  in  the  nine  counties  where  doe 
season  was  extended  one  day  — a Sat- 
urday. The  extension  was  scheduled  to 
compensate  for  the  inability  to  sell 
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sufficient  antlerless  licenses  in  Adams, 
Beaver,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Greene,  Lehigh,  Washington  and 
York,  counties  in  which  deer  popula- 
tions  exceed  the  agency’s  management 
goals. 

Changes  are  also  noticeable  in  the 
archery  harvest  where,  for  the  first 
time  since  1992,  archers  shot  more 
antlered  deer  — 29,163  — than 
antlerless  — 25,297.  Archery 
antlerless  harvests  dropped  in  all  but 
17  counties.  The  largest  declines  were 
in  Elk,  54  percent;  Greene,  53;  and 
Monroe,  52.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
archery  buck  kill  increased  in  all  but 
10  counties.  McKean,  up  72  percent, 
posted  the  largest  increase,  followed 
by  Glearfield,  48;  Montgomery,  44; 
and  Fayette,  39. 

The  regular  firearm  season  ac- 
counted  for  84  percent  of  the  harvest, 
up  about  five  percent  from  1996.  Ar- 
chers and  muzzleloader  hunters  took 
the  rest.  Muzzleloader  hunters  har- 


vested 9,325  deer  (including  596 
bucks),  up  seven  percent  from  1996. 

According  to  information  collected 
from  deer  harvest  report  cards,  70  per- 
cent of  the  harvest  was  deer  taken  on 
ptivate  property.  That’s  right  in  line 
with  the  72  percent  in  1996  and  69 
percent  in  ’95.  About  75  percent  of 
Pennsylvania’s  forestland  is  in  private 
ownership. 

For  the  fifth  sttaight  year,  the  state’s 
southwestern  counties  posted  the 
highest  regional  buck  harvest  with 
36,168.  Following  were  the 
Northcentral  Region  with  34,542 
bucks;  Northwest,  31,335;  Northeast, 
28,088;  Southcentral,  26,419;  and 
Southeast,  19,952.  The  Southwest 
Region  also  led  in  antlerless  harvest 
with  46,803.  Following  were  the 
Northwest,  43,050;  Northcentral, 
36,542;  Northeast,  34,723;  Southeast, 
29,820;  and  Southcentral,  29,346. 

Clearfield  County  led  all  others 
with  a buck  harvest  of  6,277.  Bradford 
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placed  second  with  5,451,  followed  by 
Washington,  5,025;  Westmoreland, 
4,960;  and  Huntingdon,  4,954- 
Clearfield  County  also  led  in  antlerless 
harvests  with  7,690.  Following  were 
Bradford,  6,866;  Crawford,  6,363; 
Warren,  6,165;  and  Westmoreland, 
5,883. 

Deer  harvests  are  largely  based  on 
information  gathered  during  the  regu- 
lar  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  sea- 
sons. In  1997,  30  deer  aging  teams  vis- 
ited 425  deer  processors  across  the 
state  and  examined  more  than  47,000 
deer,  including  more  than  18,000  ant- 
lered deer  and  29,000  antlerless  deer. 
In  comparison,  1996  agers  examined 
around  16,000  antlered  deer  and 
20,000  antlerless  deer.  Data  collected 
includes  license  number;  county, 
township  and  deer  management  unit 
of  kill;  and  sex  and  age  of  the  deer. 

Following  the  ’97  harvest,  82,078 
report  cards  were  received  for  antlered 
deer  and  104,629  for  antlerless.  The 
year  before,  71,324  antlered  deer  were 
reported  and  94,726  antlerless  deer. 
Deer  Management  Units 

1997  marked  the  second  year  in 
which  hunters  have  been  asked  to  in- 
dicate on  their  deer  tags  and  report 
cards  the  deer  management  unit  where 
deer  were  taken.  Compliance,  how- 
ever, has  been  poor.  In  1996,  less  than 
five  percent  of  the  ear  tags  examined 


IRV  MARKLE,  RICH  ENCLEMAN,  AND 
STEVE  AND  CHRIS  KUBISHIN,  front 
row,  left  to  right,  found  these  bucks 
on  a Columbia  County  game  lands  on 
the  opening  day  of  last  year's  season. 
Mike  Tokach,  Rich  Engleman,  Jr.,  and 
Mark  Tokach,  back  row,  seem  to  be 
equally  excited. 

contained  DMU  information.  On  har- 
vest report  cards,  60  percent  identi- 
fied DMUs.  Last  year,  nearly  twice  as 
many  ear  tags  contained  DMU  infor- 
mation, but  even  10  percent  is  still 
poor.  More  hunters  need  to  help  by 
completing  DMU  information  on  ear 
tags  and  report  cards  if  any  change  to 
deer  management  units  is  to  he  fully 
evaluated. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  it  more 
hunters  would  indicate  the  township 
where  they  kill  their  deer.  Thanks  to 
a computer  program  developed  by  pro- 
grammers in  the  agency’s  Bureau  of 
Automated  Technology  Services, 
DMUs  can  often  be  determined  from 
county  and  township  information  pro- 
vided by  hunters.  Township  data,  for- 
tunately, were  recorded  on  77  percent 
of  ear  tags  and  on  97  percent  of  har- 
vest report  cards  in  1996. 

Nonetheless,  it’s  important  to  use 
as  much  data  as  possible,  because  the 
larger  the  sample  size  the  more  reli- 
able our  estimates  become.  Ideally, 
seven  years  of  data  are  needed  to  fully 
evaluate  any  change  in  DMUs,  and 
the  deer  harvests  of  the  last  three  years 
show  why.  While  the  statewide  deer 
population  has  been  fairly  constant 
over  that  time,  deer  harvests  and 
hunter  success  has  fluctuated  greatly, 
due  to  weather  and  food  conditions. 
Long-term  averages  are  needed  to 
overcome  short-term  fluctuations.  At 
least  five  years  of  DMU  data  are 
needed  to  compensate  for  year-to-year 
variation  in  weather,  food  supply  and 
distribution  of  hunter  pressure,  so  it 
won’t  he  until  at  least  the  year  2000, 
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before  management  based  on  new  deer 
management  units  may  be  possible. 

More  than  just  deer  harvest  data 
will  be  needed  if  the  Commission  ap- 
proves a change  in  deer  management 
units.  Another  important  component 
of  the  proposed  change  is  the  creation 
of  citizen  task  forces,  comprised  of 
hunters,  farmers,  foresters,  business 
interests  and  others  affected  by  deer 
management  decisions.  Finally,  a 
method  for  issuing  antlerless  licenses 
needs  to  be  developed.  We  need  to 


work  with  county  treasurers,  and  pos- 
sibly the  legislature,  to  develop  an  ef- 
ficient procedure. 

The  coming  months  and  coming 
years  will  certainly  bring  changes  to 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram. But  as  the  harvest  of  nearly 
400,000  whitetails  last  year  clearly 
shows,  Pennsylvania  continues  to  pro- 
vide outstanding  hunting  opportuni- 
ties for  nearly  a million  sportsmen  and 
women.  — JoeKosack,  Bret  Wallingford 
and  Bob  Boyd 


A single  fatality  marred 
1997  hunting  record 


HUNTERS  POSTED  an  outstanding 
safety  record  last  year.  In  1997,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  last  five  years,  there 
were  fewer  than  100  accidents  in 
Pennsylvania.  Even  more  noteworthy 
was  that  there  was  only  one  fatality  (a 
firearms  deer  season  incident),  the 
lowest  figure  for  any  calendar  year 
since  the  Game  Commission  began 
keeping  hunting  accident  records  in 
1915. 

“Even  one  fatal  hunting  accident 
is  one  too  many,”  said  Keith  Snyder, 
Chief  of  the  Hunter- Trapper  Educa- 
tion Division.  “However,  when  viewed 
along  with  the  fact  that  there  were  just 
92  accidents  overall,  it  shows  that 
hunting  is  a safe  activity.” 

Education  has  been  the  key  to  re- 
ducing numbers  of  hunting  accidents. 
Just  30  years  ago  (1968),  there  were 
530  hunting  accidents,  including  25 
fatalities. 

The  following  year.  Hunter- Trap- 
per Education  became  mandatory  for 
all  first-time  hunters  under  the  age  of 
16.  The  program  was  expanded  in 
1982  to  include  required  training  for 
all  first-time  hunters,  regardless  of  age. 

The  1997  accident  rate  per  100,000 


licensed  hunters  was  8.68.  The  aver- 
age age  of  those  causing  hunting  acci- 
dents in  1997  was  31,  with  an  average 
of  18  years  of  hunting  experience. 

Deer  and  turkey  seasons  each  ac- 
counted for  26  incidents.  Turkey  ac- 
cidents included  12  in  spring  and  14 
in  fall  seasons.  Continuing  a disturb- 
ing trend,  2 1 of  the  26  turkey  hunting 
accidents  involved  victims  mistaken 
for  game.  This  indicates  that  2 1 hunt- 
ers did  not  follow  the  cardinal  rule  of 
safe  hunting  — Positively  identify 
your  target! 

As  has  been  the  case  for  a number 
of  years,  the  mistaken-for-game  cat- 
egory was  at  the  top  of  the  1997  cause 
of  accident  list,  along  with  line-of-fire 
mishaps  — both  number  27.  Acciden- 
tal discharges  ranked  next  with  15. 
Self-inflicted  injuries  accounted  for  25 
accidents. 

Had  three  basic  rules  been  fol- 
lowed, a majority  of  the  1997  acci- 
dents could  have  been  prevented. 
Those  rules  are:  treat  every  firearm  as 
if  it  was  loaded;  always  keep  the  muzzle 
pointed  in  a safe  direction;  and  always 
be  sure  of  the  target  and  what  is  be- 
yond before  pulling  the  trigger. 
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1997  Hunting  Accident  Report 


Accident  Summary 

Fatal 

♦ Self' Inflicted 

0 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

1 

Non-Fatal 

♦ Self'Inflicted 

25 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

66 

Total 

92 

Rate  per  100,000  hunters 

♦ Fatal: 

0.09 

♦ Non  FATAL 

8.59 

Total 

8.68 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

F N-F  T 


Shotgun 

0 

58 

58 

Rifle 

1 

23 

24 

Revolver 

0 

5 

5 

Muzzleloader 

0 

2 

2 

Bow 

0 

3 

3 

Species 

F 

N-F 

T 

Deer 

Regular  Season 

1 

20 

21 

Archery 

0 

3 

3 

Muzzleloader 

0 

2 

2 

Turkey 

Spring 

0 

12 

12 

Fall 

0 

14 

14 

Pheasant 

0 

7 

7 

Squirrel 

0 

7 

7 

Rabbit 

0 

1 1 

11 

Grouse 

0 

4 

4 

Woodchuck 

0 

4 

4 

Dove 

0 

2 

2 

Duck 

0 

1 

1 

Goose 

0 

1 

1 

Woodcock 

0 

1 

1 

Fox 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Ages  Of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

F 

N-F 

T 

1 2 to  1 5 years  of  age 

0 

13 

13 

1 6 to  20  years  of  age 

0 

8 

8 

21  to  50  years  of  age 

1 

47 

48 

Over  50  years  of  age 

0 

15 

15 

Unknown 

0 

8 

8 

Weather  Conditions 
F 

N-F 

T 

Clear 

0 

50 

50 

Overcast 

1 

23 

24 

Fog 

0 

2 

2 

Rain 

0 

13 

13 

Snow 

0 

3 

3 

Light  Conditions 

F 

N-F 

T 

Dawn 

0 

9 

9 

Daylight 

1 

77 

78 

Dusk 

0 

2 

2 

Dark 

0 

3 

3 

Mistaken  For  Came  - 

Species  Hunted 

F 

N-F 

T 

Deer 

0 

3 

3 

Turkey 

Spring 

0 

8 

8 

Fall 

0 

13 

13 

Squirrel 

0 

1 

1 

Rabbit 

0 

1 

1 

Fox 

0 

1 

1 

Mistaken  For  Game  Accident  Distances 

F 

N-F 

T 

0 to  25  feet 

0 

0 

0 

26  to  75  feet 

0 

5 

5 

76  to  1 50  feet 

0 

16 

16 

151  to  300  feet 

0 

4 

4 

Over  300  feet 

0 

1 

1 

Not  Reported 

0 

1 

1 

Cause  Of  Accident 

F 

N-F 

T 

Sporting  arm  dangerous 
position 

0 

8 

8 

Accidental  discharge 

0 

15 

15 

Ricochet 

0 

6 

6 

Line  of  fire 

1 

26 

27 

Slipped  and/or  fell 

0 

2 

2 

Dropped  sporting  arm 

0 

2 

2 

Mistaken  for  game 

0 

27 

27 

Defective  Firearm 

0 

3 

3 

Other 

0 

2 

2 

Place  Of  Accident 

F 

N-F 

T 

Field 

0 

28 

28 

Woodland 

1 

55 

56 

Water 

0 

3 

3 

Road  or  Highway 

0 

4 

4 

Open  Water 

0 

1 

1 
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Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge 

June  20 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  1998  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge,  a pro- 
gram that  in  recent  years  has  grown 
to  national  championship  caliber,  will 
be  held  June  20,  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Scotia  Range  in  Cen- 
tre County.  YHEC  is  a National  Rifle 
Association  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide youngsters  with  an  opportunity 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  provided 
by  state  hunter  education  courses. 
Pennsylvania’s  YHEC  event  will 
qualify  the  state’s  top  junior  (ages  11- 
14)  and  senior  (ages  15-18)  individu- 
als and  teams  for  competition  in  the 
NRA’s  International  YHEC  champi- 
onship to  be  held  later  this  summer  in 
Raton,  New  Mexico.  In  each  of  the 
last  three  years  Pennsylvania  young- 
sters have  laid  claim  to  national  titles. 

State  level  YHEC  competition  in- 
cludes simulated  hunting  activities  for 
22-caliber  rifle,  muzzleloading,  shot- 
gun and  bow  and  arrow  shooting, 
along  with  a general  knowledge  of 
Pennsylvania  wildlife  and  hunter 
safety  and  responsibility. 


The  Game  Commission  has  been 
involved  with  the  NRA’s  YHEC  pro- 
gram since  the  early  1980s.  Until  be- 
ing moved  to  Scotia  Range  in  1994, 
an  annual  state  shoot  had  been  held 
at  various  locations  in  the  Northeast 
Region. 

Interested  sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
organizations  can  sponsor  one  or  more 
youngsters  as  individual  entries  or  one 
or  more  5-person  teams.  Each  young- 
ster must  have  successfully  completed 
a state  hunter  education  program. 
Each  youngster  or  team  must  he  ac- 
companied by  a certified  hunter-trap- 
per education  instructor,  a Pennsylva- 
nia YHEC-registered  coach,  or  a par- 
ent/guardian 2 1 years  of  age  or  older. 

Coaches  and  competitors  must 
complete  a registration  form  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  PGC  no  later  than  May 
29.  Eor  additional  information  and  a 
registration  packet,  write  the  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Division,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797,  or  call  717-787-7015. 


Commission  officers  On  Governor's 

Twenty 


THREE  wildlife  conservation  officers 
earned  places  on  the  Governor’s 
Twenty  for  1997,  an  honor  reserved 
for  the  top  law  enforcement  handgun 
marksmen  in  the  state. 

The  three  wildlife  conservation 
officers  are  Skip  Littwin,  Gary  W. 
Packard  and  Steven  Bemardi.  Littwin 
and  Packard  are  assigned  to  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Harrisburg.  Bemardi  is  a district 
WCO  in  Snyder  County. 

In  making  the  Governor’s  Twenty 
for  the  10th  consecutive  year,  Littwin 


had  an  average  of  1482.6x85.6,  fourth 
overall.  Packard  made  the  honor  for 
the  seventh  time,  with  an  average  of 
1471.6x74-3,  eighth  overall.  Bernard! 
ranked  seventh  on  the  list  with  an 
average  of  1474.3x80.3. 

Packard  ranked  fifth  in  Pennsylva- 
nia Police  Combat  Association  indi- 
vidual service  revolver  competition 
with  an  average  of  414.3x24,  while 
Littwin  was  sixth  at  414x25.6. 
Bernard!  was  third  in  PPCA  semi-au- 
tomatic service  pistol  competition 
with  an  average  of  412.3x21. 
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New  license  application  procedure 


TO  PROVIDE  better  service  and  re- 
duce paperwork  and  printing  costs, 
the  general  hunting  license  applica- 
tion has  been  eliminated.  The  back 
tag  copy  will  serve  as  the  application 
with  the  applicant’s  signature  to  cer- 
tify that  all  requirements  are  met  and 
information  given  is  true  and  correct. 

Issuing  agents  will  use  an 
applicant’s  driver’s  license  or  other 
valid  identification  to  complete  the 


hack  tag.  Information  on  the  hack  tag 
will  be  revised  and  include  a request 
for  applicant’s  social  security  number, 
to  comply  with  new  welfare  laws  re- 
lating to  non-payment  of  child  sup- 
port. This  new  issuance  method  will 
not  only  make  it  easier  for  sportsmen 
to  obtain  licenses,  hut  also  eliminate 
the  need  for  more  than  a million  pieces 
of  papet,  saving  $12, ’000  in  printing 
costs. 


PSU  Conservation  Leadership  Schooi 


INSTEAD  of  desks  and  blackboards, 
the  classrooms  at  Penn  State’s  Con- 
servation Leadership  School  this  sum- 
mer will  include  an  underground  cave, 
canoes  and  kayaks  on  a 72 -acre  lake 
and  green  leaves  and  shade  on  700 
acres  of  forest  land. 

In  this  natural  setting  at  the 
university’s  Stone  Valley  Recreation 
Area  near  State  College,  secondary 
students  between  the  ages  of  1 5 and 
18  will  learn  about  conservation  dur- 
ing two-week  programs  that  empha- 
size field-based,  hands-on  learning, 
group  problem  solving  and  environ- 
mental management  planning. 

The  curriculum  involves  active 
participation  in  environmental  man- 
agement, resource  assessment,  and  re- 
generative conservation  methods. 
Topics  include  watershed  manage- 
ment, citizen  action,  basic  ecology, 
land-use  planning,  alternative  energy 
supplies,  environmental  risk  assess- 


ment and  forest  management. 

Students  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation to  the  Stone  Valley  Recre- 
ation Area,  where  they  will  stay  in 
four-person  platform  tents  with  cots, 
heated  shower  and  restroom  facilities, 
complete  meal  service  and  all  educa- 
tional needs.  The  $495  tuition  ($545 
for  nonresidents)  covers  tuition  and 
all  other  costs  for  the  student’s  two- 
week  stay. 

The  1 998  Conservation  Leadership 
school  dates  are;  Session  1,  June  28- 
july  11;  Session  II,  July  12-25;  and 
Advanced  Session,  July  30- August  8. 
Please  note:  The  Advanced  Session  is 
open  only  to  students  who  previously 
attended  a regular  session  or  an 
equivalent  program. 

To  register  hy  phone  or  for  more 
information,  call  1-800-778-8632,  or 
visit:www.outreach.psLi.edu/ 
ConservationLeadership/  or  www. 
cas.psu.edu  to  see  our  WWW  pages. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free 
numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg 
number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  County  Sportsmen 
and  Conservation  League  was 
presented  with  a Game  Commission 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  in 
recognition  of  the  group's  staunch  and 
steadfast  support  of  the  Game 
Commission.  In  addition  to  working 
hard  to  help  the  agency  in  its  attempt 
to  obtain  a license  increase  last  year, 
to  help  on  a local  level,  the  League 
purchased  hi-band  radios  for  WCOs 
McDowell  and  Dunkerly,  to  improve 
both  officer  safety  and  efficiency  while 
in  their  patrol  vehicles. 

The  Certificate  was  presented  to 
the  League  at  the  Washington  County  Sports  Show.  Picture,  left  to  right,  are 
WCO  Doty  McDowell,  Mike  Nader,  James  Clark,  Ben  Williams  and  WCO  Doug 
Dunkerly. 


Middle  Creek  programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

On  May  13'14,  PGC  I&lE  Super- 
visor  Cheryl 
Trewella,  shares 
an  overview  of 
the  Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman 
(B.O.W.)  program. 

On  June  3-4,  PGC  biologist  Rawley 
Cogan  will  discuss  the  trap  and  trans- 
fer project,  as  well  as  the  future  of  elk 
management  in  Pennsylvania. 


On  J une  17-18,  PGC  Training  Su- 
pervisor Rich  Palmer  will  present  a 
program  on  wild  mushrooms  found  in 
Pennsylvania. 


On  July  15-16, 
PGC  biologist  Dan 
Brauning  will  con- 
duct a fascinating  pro- 
gram on  eagles,  ospreys  and  peregrine 
falcons.  Learn  about  the  history  and 
restoration  efforts  for  these  species. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7 :30 
p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  an- 
swers to  your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are 
manned  around  the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a 
day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -SSS-PGC-SOO 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Facts  &[  Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


An  Invasion  of  Winter  Finches 

THE  WINTER  OE  1997-1998  experienced  the  largest  invasion  of  northern 
“winter  finches”  in  20  years.  Red  and  white-winged  crossbills,  common  red- 
polls and  evening  grosbeaks  had  been  seen  flying  south  through  the  state  since 
October.  These  birds  are  native  to  the  conifer  woods  of  Canada  and  usually 
stay  north  during  the  winter.  They  are  considered  “invasive,”  wandering  south 
during  years  that  their  primary  foods,  pine  cone  seeds,  are  not  available.  These 
invasions  have  little  to  do  with  severe  weather.  Crossbills  are  generally  found 
around  conifers,  including  hemlock,  white  pine  and  spruces.  Redpolls  feed  on 
birch  catkins. 

The  invasions  this  year  involved  large  numbers  of  birds  across  the  state. 
Scores  of  crossbills  were  seen  daily  in  December  on  the  ridges  at  hawk  watches, 
such  as  Hawk  Mountain.  Many  of  these  birds  continued  south,  and  sightings 
have  come  even  from  the  Gulf  States. 

Some  individuals,  however,  remained  in  Pennsylvania.  Crossbills  and  red- 
polls were  reported  on  many  Christmas  Bird  Counts  in  December  and  January. 
Although  potentially  found  throughout  the  state  this  year,  both  crossbill  spe- 
cies have  been  found  regularly  in  good  numbers  at  Cook  State  Eorest,  Clarion 
County.  Cther  winter  birds  found  in  higher  than  usual  numbers  this  year  in- 
clude the  red-breasted  nuthatch  and  pine  siskin.  — Dan  Brauning 

Preliminary  Results  of  1997  Fall  Pheasant  Releases 

PRELIMINARY  figures  for  the  1997  season  indicate  that  the  game  farms  shipped 
1 15,355  cockhirds  and  88,176  hen  pheasants,  for  a total  of  203,531  pheasants. 
These  figures  are  better  than  we  predicted,  which  validates  a great  production 
year.  However,  conditions  during  the  1997  small  game  hunting  season  may  not 
have  been  as  rosy. 

Already  depressed  pheasant  populations,  limited  access  to  areas  for  hunting 
farmland  wildlife,  and  absolutely  poor  weather  conditions  may  have  kept  a lot 
of  hunters  home.  Throughout  much  of  Pennsylvania,  it  rained  every  Saturday 
during  the  season.  Unbelievably  though,  many  die-hard  pheasant  hunters  were 
out  pursuing  pheasants.  — Carl  Riegner 


For  more  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE  3 SITE  AT  WWW.PGC.6TATE.PA.U6 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  by  Joe  Kosack  $12.22 

PA  Wildlife,  A Viewer’s  Guide  by  Kathy  &.  Hal  Korber  12.22 

Birds  o/ Pennsylt'ania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al.  9.43 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  I965-I986  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


“Pennsylvania  Whitetails;  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints — $125** 

1998  “Misty  Morning  Rendezvous”  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

1997  “Gray  Haven”  by  Laura  Mark-Finherg  WTFW  Patches 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed  1998  Wild  Turkey  $4.72 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick  1997  Gray  Fox  4.72 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  &t  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 


Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  & Prints  ($5.50  & $i  35,  write  for  additional  details) 

1998  — Wood  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt 

1997  — Hooded  Mergansers  by  Clark  Weaver 

1996  — Black  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray 

SPORT  Items 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  2.83 

SPORT  Patch  .94 

Deer  Weight  Tape  .94 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Fall  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00** 

“Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  125.00** 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (male)  4.72 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (female)  4-72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 
For  faster  service,  call 
1-888-888-3459.  Visa  and 
MasterCard  accepted. 

* - nontaxable  item 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 

plus  $15  s&h 


**Art  Prints:  Add  $97.50  for  framing;  for 
s&h  add  $1 5 for  each  framed  piece,  $7.50 
for  unframed  prints. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


utdoors- 

Wonnan 


The  memories  rushed  in  when  I got 
the  invitation.  A friend  and  local 
outdoor  radio  show  host  asked  me  to  he 
on  her  weekly  program.  Because  I’m  in- 
volved  in  many  outdoor  sports,  as  well  as 
wear  several  hats  in  the  outdoor  writing 
business,  I thought  she  wanted  me  to  speak 
on  one  of  these. 

The  topic,  though,  was  “BOW.”  That’s 
short  for  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program.  I’ve  attended  three,  two 
in  Pennsylvania  as  an  instructor  and  one 
in  New  York  as  a media  person,  and  my 
radio  host  friend  wanted  me  to  speak  on 
my  experiences. 

I remember  that  first  day,  driving  to 
YMCA  Camp  Soles  in  Somerset  County. 
Off  the  turnpike  and  down  the  hack  roads, 
I looked  for  the  prominent  signs  the  orga- 
nizers said  would  be  there.  When  I spotted 
the  signs  they  said  “BOW,”  with  an  arrow 


Linda  Steiner 


pointing  the  route.  I smiled  and  felt  glad 
someone  was  in  the  car  to  share  the  joke 
with.  How  appropriate  to  abbreviate  a pro- 
gram that  gives  women  a leg  up  into  the 
outdoor  sports  with  a name  that’s  a part  of 
those  sports  — and  an  arrow,  too! 

You  have  probably  heard  about  the  Be- 
coming an  Outdoors-Woman  program,  and 
may  already  know  that  it  started  in  Wis- 
consin in  the  early  ’90s.  BOW  began  as  a 
response  to  requests  for  training  and  the 
findings  of  a workshop  that  identified  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
outdoor  sports  as  a major  reason  why  more 
women  weren’t  involved.  Nowadays,  the 
nationwide  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program  is  well  developed  to  meet 
those  needs  and  provides  a first,  yet  thor- 
ough step  into  many  outdoor  sports  and 
activities. 

At  both  Pennsylvania  BOW  programs, 
1996  and  1997, 1 was  so  busy  as  an  instruc- 
tor that  I didn’t  get  a chance  to  visit  other 
instructors’  sessions.  I had  been  asked  to 
he  there  hy  the  PA  Pish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission, to  teach  fly-  fishing  and  fly  tying. 
These  were  popular  course  offerings  (re- 
member the  movie,  “A  River  Runs 
Through  It,”  with  Brad  Pitt?)  and  I and  my 
CO  instructors  taught  four  4-hour  sessions, 
from  Priday  afternoon  to  Sunday  morning. 
There  was  no  time  for  sitting  in  on  other 
classes. 

I knew  I was  missing  a lot.  Last  year 
there  was  deer  hunting  and  turkey  hunt- 
ing, muzzleloader,  shotgun  and  rifle  shoot- 
ing, reading  sign  and  tracking  wildlife,  be- 
ginning archery  and  bowhunting,  plus  out- 
door photography,  outdoor  cooking,  camp- 
ing, orienteering,  mountain  biking,  and 

BOW  STUDENTS  are  more  at  ease  with 
women  as  instructors  while  learning 
outdoor  sports. 
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more.  There  was  even  a course  in  field- 
dressing  game. 

My  chance  to  see  what  it  was  like  to  be 
an  attendee  came  when  an  outdoor  writer 
and  New  York  State  BOW  organizer  called 
and  said  I’d  been  awarded  a scholarship  to 
their  1996  session,  as  a media  representa- 
tive. They’d  pick  up  the  tab  for  my  meals 
and  overnights  at  YMCA  Camp  Greenkill, 
in  southeastern  New  York,  and  hoped  I’d 
be  able  to  write  something  about  the  ex- 
perience afterward.  New  York  had  already 
hosted  the  BOW  program  for  several  years, 
and  in  1996  attendee  numbers  had  swelled 
to  more  than  130. 

Here,  at  last,  was  a chance  to  mingle 
with  the  other  women  as  just  “one  of  the 
girls”  and  get  a feel  for  why  they  were  there, 
what  they  hoped  to  gain,  why  they’d  picked 
certain  classes,  and  if  they  were  finding  the 
sessions  satisfying.  As  someone  who  has 
been  hunting  and  fishing  and  involved 
with  the  outdoors  so  long  she  forgets  what 
it  was  like  not  to  be,  I was  interested  to 
hear  what  the  newcomers  had  to  say. 

The  first  thing  I noticed  was  that  they 
were  different  from  any  other  group  of 
women  I had  ever  been  with.  They  all  had 
sensible  shoes.  No,  not  shoes,  hiking  boots 
and  sneakers.  And  though  the  first  day 
there  was  curled  hair  and  make  up,  by  Sun- 
day just  about  everyone  felt  comfortable 
enough  to  go  “au  naturel,”  and  there  were 
more  jeans,  khakis,  sweatshirts  and  down 
vests  than  I had  ever  seen  on  any  female 
except  me.  I knew  I was  in  the  right  com- 
pany when  the  first  suggestion,  after  we’d 
stowed  our  gear  and  unrolled  our  sleeping 
bags  on  the  cabin  cots,  was  to  take  a walk 
in  the  woods,  before  lunch. 

Strangers  thrown  together  in  unfamil- 
iar surroundings  are  not  strangers  for  long, 
especially  when  they  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon. As  we  walked  the  trail  behind  the 
lake,  Ruth,  from  Long  Island,  said  her  son 
hunts  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Denise, 
wanted  to  attend  the  BOW  program  so  she 
could  learn  the  sport  and  go  with  him.  Ruth 
was  talked  into  the  course  as  a mother/ 


daughter  weekend  outdoors.  This  was  a 
perfect  opportunity  tor  them  to  share  a time 
that  was  for  “just  us  gals,”  no  husbands  al- 
lowed. 

Meg,  from  Albany,  told  me  she  had 
backpacked  and  was  a Girl  Scout  leadet, 
but  she  had  never  felt  comfortable  in  the 
outdoors.  There  was  always  some  tear.  Her 
fears  were  of  the  unknown,  which  could 


Linda  Steiner 


BOW  INSTRUCTORS  say  they'd  rather  teach 
outdoor  skills  to  women  than  men,  because 
the  girls  don't  come  with  preconceived 
notions  or  bad  habits. 

be  dispelled  by  knowledge  gained  at  the 
class,  and  of  being  inadequate  to  the  chal- 
lenges the  outdoors  might  present,  which 
again  could  be  remedied  at  BOW. 

Meg  especially  liked  that  there  were 
hardly  any  men  at  the  facility,  and  that  the 
sessions  would  be  taught  almost  exclusively 
by  women.  At  first  this  attitude  struck  me 
as  odd.  I had  learned  hunting  and  fishing 
from  men,  had  spent  much  time  in  the 
company  of  sportsmen,  both  in  the  field 
and  at  club  meetings,  and  felt  comfortable 
and  confident  about  my  outdoor  skills  abil- 
ity when  in  their  presence. 

This  isn’t  a universally  shared  attitude. 
As  I talked  to  other  women  at  the  BOW 
classes,  I realized  how  much  more  at  ease 
they  were,  as  beginners,  when  it  was  women 
teaching  women.  Even  the  shy  ones  didn’t 
hesitate  to  ask  what  they  themselves  de- 
scribed as  “dumb  questions,”  which  were 
actually  natural  inquiries  when  someone 
tries  to  move  from  ignorance  to  knowledge. 
Plus  there  are  nuances  of  technique  when 
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outdoor  sports  are  performed  by  women, 
who  have  smaller  statures  and  less  strength 
than  many  men.  1 realized  1 often  replace 
force  with  finesse,  and  that  was  a tactic  that 
the  BOW  students  could  learn  only  from 
other  women. 

On  the  instructors’  side,  some  said 
they’d  rather  teach  outdoors  skills  to 
women  than  to  men,  because  the  gals  didn’t 
come  with  preconceived  notions  or  bad 
habits  they’d  picked  up  elsewhere.  They 
were  more  open  to  learning  something  to- 
tally unfamiliar,  watched  and  listened  in- 
tently and  worked  hard  to  get  the  new  skill 
right.  1 was  impressed. 

At  the  New  York  BOW  session,  1 roved 
from  class  to  class,  sampling  and  snapping 
pictures.  One  course  was  in  small  game 
hunting,  taught  hy  a husband  and  wife 
team.  About  a dozen  women  were  getting 
instruction  on  how  to  find  and  connect  on 
rabbits,  grouse  and  other  small  game.  As  1 
observed  the  give  and  take  between  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  1 decided  the  only  dif- 
ferences between  this  group  of  outdoors 
enthusiasts  and  a male  gathering  was  that 
the  gals  asked  more  questions  about  what 
kind  of  hunting  clothes  and  boots  to  wear, 
and  had  higher  pitched  voices. 

The  women  surprised  me  by  eagerly 
tackling  cleaning,  skinning  and  cutting  up 
the  dead  rahhit,  squirrel,  grouse  and,  in  the 
field-dressing  class,  roadkilled  deer  that  had 
been  provided  as  learning  tools.  I found  it 
gratifying  to  know  there  were  other  women 
not  put  off  by  the  sight  of  blood  and  en- 
trails. Then  again,  we’re  typically  the  ones 
who  finish  cleaning  store  bought  chickens 
for  the  oven. 

At  lunch  the  first  day,  1 sat  down  with  a 
young  woman  of  Asian  descent,  from  Man- 
hattan. According  to  statistics,  JoAnn  was 
atypical,  certainly  not  the  middle-aged 


This  year’s  BOW  conference  will  be  held 
August  28,  29  &.  30,  at  Camp  Soles  in 
Somerset  County  (same  place  as  the  last 
two  years).  The  fee  will  be  $1 75  and  there 
will  again  be  a limited  number  of  schol- 
arships available.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  having  their  name  placed  on  our 
mailing  list  for  the  1998  workshop  may 
call  717-787-6286,  or  write:  PA  Game 
Commission,  BOW  Program,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


white  male  who  dominates  the  hunting  and 
shooting  sports.  joAnn  had  signed  up  for 
archery,  beginning  shotgun  and  rifle,  and 
trapshooting.  No  one  in  her  family  or 
among  her  friends  shot  guns  or  bows,  but 
she  had  seen  it  done  and  wanted  to  learn 
to  do  it.  She  had  never  shot  or  even 
touched  a firearm  before  that  weekend.  I 
checked  back  with  her  the  next  day,  after 
she’d  been  to  the  shooting  ranges,  and  she 
was  beaming.  JoAnn  was  already  thinking 
about  archery  leagues  and  trapshooting 
clubs. 

It’s  women  like  JoAnn  I feel  happiest 
for,  because  they  are  why  the  Becoming  an 
Outdoors-Woman  program  exists. 
Whether  or  not  she  continues  with  her 
shooting,  she  at  least  had  the  chance  to 
give  it  a try.  Without  BOW,  she  most  likely 
never  would  have  had  the  opportunity. 

According  to  the  1996  National  Sur- 
vey of  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife-As- 
sociated Recreation,  only  one  percent  of 
the  women  in  this  country  hunt.  Of  hunt- 
ers themselves,  only  9 percent,  or  nine  in 
100,  are  women.  For  myself,  I hope  that, 
thanks  to  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program,  in  the  coming  years  I 
won’t  be  as  much  of  a rarity  out  there  as  I 
am  today.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  jim  Kazakavage 

Northumberland  County  WCO 


A routine  hunting  license  check 
suddenly  turned  into  a life-threatening 
hostage  situation. 

Dangerous 

Encounter 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  November  8, 
1975,  trainee  Frank  Zalik  and  I left 
early  to  patrol.  It  was  a typical  small  game 
season  Saturday  in  Washington  County 
(back  in  those  days  small  game  hunting  was 
extremely  popular).  There  were  many 
hunters  afield,  and  we  were  busy  with  safety 
zone  violations,  roadhunting  incidents  and 


pre-season  trapping  investigations.  As  calls 
came  in  they  were  relayed  by  one  of  three 
base  stations  throughout  the  county  to 
deputy  units  assigned  to  townships. 

By  3 o’clock  hunting  pressure  was  ta- 
pering off,  so  Zalik  and  I decided  to  patrol 
some  areas  near  the  city  of  Washington. 
After  apprehending  several  violators  and 
settling  the  violations  on 
field  acknowledgement 
of  guilt  receipts,  we  re- 
turned to  my  home  to 
pick  up  some  additional 
equipment.  We  were 
there  only  a few  minutes 
when,  then  supervisor 
Don  Madl  called  from 
the  Southwest  Region 
Office.  A deputy  was  in 
trouble. 

A radio  message  had 
been  received  saying 
that  an  officer  needed 
assistance  in  the  Candor 
area  of  Robinson  Town- 
ship, approximately  25 
miles  north  of  Washing- 
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ton.  From  what  we  could  gather,  after  pa- 
trolling Farm-Game  projects  for  most  of  the 
day,  deputies  Benton  and  Sherge  went  to 
check  a sparsely  populated  section  of 
Robinson  Township,  near  the  Allegheny 
County  line. 

Upon  noticing  a group  of  five  hunters 
working  a cornfield,  they  parked  along  a 
township  road.  The  hunters  were  near  two 


mobile  homes,  so  Benton  and  Sherge 
headed  in  their  direction,  to  warn  them 
about  hunting  in  a safety  zone.  On  the  way 
they  lost  sight  of  the  hunters,  but  when  the 
uniformed  deputies  reached  the  mobile 
homes  they  found  three  hunters  standing 
in  the  front  yard  of  one  of  them.  While 
Deputy  Benton  checked  their  licenses. 
Deputy  Sherge  walked  a short  distance 
behind  the  trailer,  to  a wooded  embank- 
ment. He  noticed  another  hunter,  and  af- 
ter checking  the  man’s  license  Sherge 
thought  he  saw  anothet  hunter  about  60 
yards  down  the  hillside,  behind  an  up- 
rooted tree.  Officer  Sherge  descended  the 
hank,  identified  himself,  and  then  asked 
the  hunter  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
tree. 

The  hunter,  later  identified  as  Robert 
Raymond  Castner,  did  so.  Checking  the 
license.  Deputy  Sherge  felt  certain  it  didn’t 
belong  to  the  man  wearing  it.  When  he 


asked  the  hunter  for  identification,  the 
man  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  said 
that  his  wallet  was  in  the  mobile  home. 
Holding  the  hunting  license.  Deputy 
Sherge  asked  the  hunter  to  get  some  iden- 
tification from  the  mobile  home.  Sherge 
was  walking  behind  the  hunter  when,  sud- 
denly, the  man  turned  around,  pointed  his 
shotgun  at  him  and  said  he  wasn’t  going 
anywhere.  Only  eight 
feet  away,  the  hunter 
demanded  that  the 
deputy  hand  over  his  ser- 
vice  revolver.  When 
Sherge  hesitated,  the 
hunter  cocked  the  ham- 
mer on  his  single-shot 
shotgun,  took  one  step 
forward  and  again  de- 
manded Sherge’s  re- 
volver, saying  he  would 
kill  him  if  he  tried  any- 
thing. 

The  hunter  then  or- 
dered Sherge  to  turn 
around  and  kneel  down, 
and  when  he  did,  the 
muzzle  of  the  shotgun  (hammer  still 
cocked)  was  jabbed  against  the  back  of  his 
head.  While  the  deputy  was  kneeling,  his 
revolver  was  removed  from  its  holster.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  stand  up  and  proceed 
down  the  hillside.  “I’m  taking  you  with 
me,”  Castner  said,  as  he  held  both  the  re- 
volver and  shotgun  on  the  officer. 

Knowing  his  partner  was  nearby  and 
hoping  he  would  come  down  the  hillside 
at  any  moment.  Deputy  Sherge  refused  to 
go.  “If  you’re  going  to  shoot  me,  do  it  here. 
My  partner  is  on  top  of  the  hill  watching 
us,”  Sherge  said.  Then  Sherge  shouted, 
“Hey  Louie!” 

Deputy  Benton,  who  had  seen  the  dis- 
arming of  Sherge,  had  drawn  his  revolver 
and  shouted,  “What’s  going  on  down 
there?”  Castner  looked  up,  saw  Benton, 
then  turned  and  ran. 

When  Zalik  and  I arrived,  two  troopers 
from  the  Carnegie  substation  were  there. 


CASTNER  was  indicted  on  robbery,  theft  and  recklessly 
endangering  another  person.  He  was  sentenced  to  5 to  10 
years  imprisonment,  and  sent  to  the  Western  Correction 
Facility  at  Creensburg. 
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Other  Washington  County  deputies,  in- 
cluding Fish  Commission  deputies,  had  al- 
ready set  up  roadblocks,  and  were  soon  as- 
sisted by  additional  troopers  from  Wash- 
ington and  Carnegie,  Robinson  Township 
police  and  Allegheny  County  Sheriff  depu- 
ties. In  all,  38  officers  manned  roadblocks 
and  questioned  motorists  about  the  sus- 
pect. Trooper  Kimet,  Zalik  and  I were  man- 
ning a roadblock  near  the  scene.  After  pro- 
viding a description  of  the  suspect  to  two 
motorists  who  lived  nearby,  we  learned  that 
Castner  was  staying  in  the  area.  This  in- 
formation was  radioed  back  to  the  officers 
at  the  scene.  It  was  then  that  we  learned 
Castner  was  an  escapee  from  the  Washing- 
ton County  jail.  Further  efforts  that  day  to 
locate  the  suspect  proved  fruitless. 

Trooper  Dan  Warst  from  the  Carnegie 
substation  was  assigned  to  the  case,  and  was 
assisted  by  Trooper  Working  from  the 
Washington  Barracks  and  Parole  Officer 
Richard  Martin.  During  the  next  13  days 


many  interviews  were  conducted  and  many 
tips  were  investigated.  On  November  21, 
Troopers  Schwert  and  Working  learned  the 
whereabouts  of  Castner.  The  escapee  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  captured  without 
incident,  hiding  in  a mobile  home.  Deputy 
Sherge’s  revolver  was  also  recovered  at  the 
home. 

Later,  the  grand  jury  indicted  Castner 
on  robbery,  theft  and  recklessly  endanger- 
ing another  person.  In  April,  Castner  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Richard  DeSalle  and 
pleaded  guilty.  He  was  later  sentenced  to  5 
to  10  years  imprisonment,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Western  Correction  Facility  at 
Greensburg. 

This  case  clearly  shows  how  just  a rou- 
tine license  check  can  turn  into  a life- 
threatening  situation,  something  every  one 
of  us  who  carries  a badge  must  always  re- 
member. It  also  shows  how  many  of  the 
people  encountered  for  game  law  violations 
have  a long  history  of  other  crimes.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


April  showers  bring  May  flowers , and  May 
days  on  Marcias  mountain  turn  into  . . . 


Maybe  a cold,  late  spring  isn’t  so 
Lad  after  all,  at  least  not  for  those  of 
us  who  watch  warblers.  During  the  spring 
of  1996 1 saw  more  Blackburnian  and  chest- 
nut-sided warblers  than  ever  before,  and 
last  spring  the  prizes  were  dozens  of  bay- 
breasted, Canada  and  magnolia  warblers. 

It  is  always  a joy  to  welcome  back  the 
warblers,  with  their  flashing  colors  and 
huzzy  songs,  and  even  those  exceptions  that 
are  dull-colored,  such  as  worm-eating  and 
Tennessee  warblers,  and  the  few  brilliant 
singers,  like  hooded  warblers  and  Louisi- 
ana waterthrushes.  By  and  large,  though. 


Warbler 

Days 

in  the  spring,  most  male  warblers  are 
brightly  beautiful  birds  with  undistin- 
guished, difficult  to  remember,  songs. 

Not  all  the  migrant  warblers  sing  on 
their  way  north  to  their  nesting  grounds, 
so  hirding  by  ear  works  only  for  the  10 
to  15  species  that  nest  around  our 
mountain  home.  Those  often  silent 
birds  passing  through  (as  many  as  18 
species)  must  be  identified  by  sight,  and 
the  colder  the  spring,  the  less  likely  it  is 
that  the  trees  will  have  leaves  large  enough 
to  hide  the  birds  from  my  eyes.  In  fact,  ideal 
warbler  watching  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  send  them  north  hut  cold  enough  to 
keep  the  trees  from  leafing  out.  A further 
bonus  occurs  when,  at  the  height  of  mi- 
gration, it’s  too  cold  for  the  birds  to  move 
on.  Lor  two  springs  now,  migrating  warblers 
have  lingered  a week  or  more  in  our  area 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Last  spring  the  resident  warblers  began 
trickling  in  on  the  first  of  May  — black- 
and-white,  black-throated  blue,  black- 
throated  green,  and  worm-eating  warblers, 
American  redstarts  and  ovenbirds.  The 
only  April  returning  warbler  had  been  the 
Louisiana  waterthrush. 
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May  1 also  brought  in  the  first  mi- 
grant — a yellow-rumped  warbler.  Al- 
though the  yellow-rump  has  one  of  the 
largest  breeding  ranges  of  wood  warblers 
in  North  America,  nesting  in  most  of  for- 
ested Alaska  and  Canada  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  United  States  and 
northern  Mexico,  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  it  nests  only  as  far  south  as 
conifers  at  high  elevations  in  northern 
Pennsylvania. 

Only  two  more  resident  warblers  — the 
hooded  and  the  common  yellowthroat  — 
arrived  by  May  10,  the  day  of  the  North 
American  Migration  Count.  That 
long-awaited  day  was  bitterly  cold  (40  de- 
grees), windy  and  spitting  rain.  But  my 
husband  Bruce  and  I did  hit  our  first  fall- 
out of  warblers  in  the  hollow  as  we  de- 
scended Ten  Springs  Trail.  The  hemlock 
trees  were  filled  with  black-throated  blue 
and  green  warblers. 

Then,  as  we  sat  on  the  trail  at  eye  level 
with  the  birds,  we  also  picked  out  Canada, 
Nashville,  chestnut-sided,  worm-eating 
and  magnolia  warblers,  and  American  red- 
starts. The  Canada,  Nashville  and  magno- 
lia warblers  are  rarely  seen  migrants,  so  we 
were  pleased  to  have  such  close-up  views 
of  them.  Finally,  we  walked  up  the  hollow 
road  and  marveled  as  the  trees  fluttered 
with  warblers.  Swinging  our  binoculars 
from  one  flitting  bird  to  the  next,  we 
counted  as  many  as  we  could  until  a down- 
pour discouraged  both  us  and  the  warblers. 

From  then  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
nearly  every  day  was  a feast  of  warblers.  TTie 
next  fallout  again  occurred  in  the  hollow 
on  May  13.  Although  it  was  in  the  40s, 
overcast  and  threatening  rain,  the  forest 
was  finally  alive  with  birdsong.  As  1 walked 
the  Black  Gum  Trail,  not  only  ovenbirds, 
American  redstarts,  black-throated  blue 
and  worm-eating  warblers  sang,  but  so  did 
many  other  returning  migrants  — wood 
thrushes,  red-eyed  vireos,  solitary  vireos, 
rose-breasted  grosbeaks  and  scarlet  tana- 
gers. 

Descending  into  the  hollow,  1 welcomed 


back  both  Acadian  and  least  flycatchers. 
But  warblers  reigned  supreme.  Chestnut- 
sided warblers  sang  and  foraged  near  the 
stream.  So  did  yellow-rumped,  black- 
throated  green,  magnolia  and 
Blackburnian  warblers,  and  a pair  of 
American  redstarts.  Through  the  hemlock 
branches  1 glimpsed  an  intermittent  visi- 
tor to  our  mountain  — the  beautiful  bay- 
breasted warbler. 

One  of  only  10  eastern  North  Ameri- 
can warbler  species  that  does  not  breed 
somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
bay-breasted  warbler  nests  mostly  in  conif- 
erous forests  in  the  northern  border  states 
from  Minnesota  to  Maine  and  in  Canada 
from  central  Manitoba  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
spends  its  winters  from  Panama  to  Venezu- 
ela, so  it’s  one  of  the  later  warbler  migrants. 
Probably  its  most  striking  behavioral  trait 
is  that,  unlike  most  songbirds,  the  female 
also  sings  in  answer  to  the  male’s  song,  usu- 
ally while  she  is  on  the  nest.  She  is  also  a 
washed  out  version  of  the  chocolate- 
breasted male.  In  addition,  the  top  of  his 
head  is  a rich,  reddish-brown,  a striking 
contrast  to  his  black  face,  buff  colored  neck 
patch  and  lower  breast.  Otherwise,  both 
sexes  have  white  winghars  on  mostly  gray- 
ish-black wings. 

To  cap  that  day,  1 had  an  excellent  view 
of  a blue-winged  warbler,  another  seldom 
seen  migrant  on  our  mountain.  Blue- 
winged warblers  have  been  getting  bad 
press  lately,  because  they  interbreed  with 
golden-winged  warblers,  producing  both 
Lawrence’s  and  Brewster’s  hybrids.  Unfor- 
tunately, blue-wings  are  more  aggressive 
than  golden-wings,  and  when  they  move 
into  an  area  they  usually  replace  the  local 
golden-winged  warbler  population  within 
decades.  Like  most  successful  species,  they 
tolerate  a wide  range  of  nesting  habitats  — 
overgrown  pastures,  woodlands,  edges,  bot- 
tomlands, swamps,  and  the  edges  of  small 
streams  — while  the  golden-wings  will  usu- 
ally nest  only  in  recently  abandoned  fields 
with  small  saplings. 

Once  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  blue-wings 
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first  invaded  western  Pennsylvania  early  in 
the  century,  overwhelming  the  golden- 
wings.  The  same  thing  has  happened  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  valleys, 
and  in  the  Poconos  over  the  last  30  years. 

Here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  blue-wings 
are  still  uncommon,  and  our  county  was 
one  of  only  a handful  that  reported 
no  breeding  hlue-wings  during  the 
Pennsylvania  breeding  bird 
atlasing  project. 

On  the 
other  hand, 
an  occasional 
golden- 
winged  war- 
bler breeds  in 
the  sapling 
studded  edges 
of  our  First 

the  hlue-winged  war-  '^'\f  \ 

bier  is  a handsome  bird,  with  WoocMHBrtJSH 

its  yellow  face  and  breast  and  hlue-wings 
with  white  wingbars  and  a barely  notice- 
able black  line  through  its  eye,  the  golden- 
winged warbler  is  breathtaking.  Or  so  1 
thought  during  the  next  several  days  when 
I had  several  chances  to  sit  along  Green- 
brier Trail  and  watch  it  alternately  singing 
and  foraging  in  the  underbtush.  The  vi- 
brancy of  its  black  and  white  patterned  face 
and  neck,  its  golden  cap  and  wing  bars,  set 
off  by  a snowy  white  breast  and  silvery-gray 
back,  make  it  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  56 
warbler  species  that  breed  in  North 
America. 

That  same  day,  also  along  Greenbrier 
Trail,  I saw  the  largest  warbler,  the  yellow- 
hreasted  chat,  singing  high  in  a tree,  as  well 
as  a scolding  Kentucky  warbler  beside  the 
only  skunk  cabbage  plant  on  the  moun- 
tain. Both  species  had  previously  nested 
occasionally  on  our  property,  the  chat  on 
the  brushy  powerline  right-of-way,  the 
Kentucky  warbler  in  the  Far  Field  thicket. 

The  larger  yellow-breasted  chat  has 
white  spectacles,  the  Kentucky  warbler,  yel- 
low spectacles.  Otherwise,  both  birds  are 


yellow-hreasted,  but  the  chat’s  underparts 
are  white  while  the  Kentucky  warbler’s  are 
yellow.  The  Kentucky  warbler  also  sports 
distinguishing  long,  black  sideburns  and 
sings  a less  brilliant  version  of  a Carolina 
wren’s  musical  chant.  The  yellow-breasted 
chat  emits  such  a varied 
repertoire  of  whistles, 
catcalls  and  notes 
~ that  one  of  its 

nicknames  is  “yel- 
ow  mocking- 
bird.” 

The  most  com- 
mon of  the  migrant 
warblers  last  spring, 
though,  was  the 
magnolia.  For 
nearly  two  weeks 
I saw  one  or 
more  nearly  ev- 
ery day  in  a va- 
riety of  habi- 
tats. I even  heard  one  singing,  hut  al- 
though it  does  breed  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
mainly  restricted  to  the  higher  elevations 
of  the  Appalachian  Plateau  province.  Mi- 
snamed by  pioneering  ornithologist 
Alexander  Wilson  in  1810,  when  he  spot- 
ted several  foraging  in  magnolia  trees  in 
Mississippi  during  migration,  “conifer  war- 
bler” would  have  been  a better  name  be- 
cause it  prefers  to  build  its  nest  in  groves 
of  young  conifers,  particularly  hemlock. 
Other  nicknames  for  the  bird  are  “black- 
and-yellow  warbler”  and  “spotted  warbler,” 
both  of  which  refet  to  its  bright  yellow  un- 
derparts streaked  with  black  stripes.  Oth- 
erwise, it  has  a black  face,  gray  head,  and 
blackish  wings  and  tail.  White  wing 
patches,  a broad  white  tail  band,  and  a yel- 
low rump  further  distinguish  this  vibrantly 
colored  warbler. 

Except  for  our  resident  warblers,  my 
warbler  days  seemed  over  by  May  23,  when 
I saw  my  last  magnolia  warbler.  But  that 
same  day  1 had  a beautiful  view  of  a sing- 
ing, foraging  cerulean  warbler  high  in  an 
oak  tree  along  Guesthouse  Trail.  The  cer- 
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ulean  warbler  is  an  occasional  breeder  on 
our  mountain,  so  I was  hopeful  that  once 
again  we  would  have  a nesting  cerulean 
warbler  here.  Three  days  later,  one  sang  and 
foraged  along  Laurel  Ridge  Trail,  and  the 
next  day  one  flew  up  from  our  hollow 
stream  and  posed  on  a sun-soaked  branch. 
In  such  brilliant  light  its  cerulean  head  and 
back  were  easy  to  see.  So  was  its  narrow 
black  chest  band  that  cut  across  its  white 
underparts. 

I saw  my  last  cerulean  warbler  on  May 
30,  when  it  sang  in  the  Magic  Place.  All 
my  sightings  of  the  species  had  been  in  the 
kind  of  habitat  the  cerulean  warbler  pre- 
fers to  nest,  mature  upland  oak  woods,  but 
finding  one  is  difficult  because  nests  are 
built  high  in  the  treetops.  biowever,  be- 
cause the  male  cerulean  warbler  sings  in 
his  territory,  I could  only  hope  that  at  least 
one  of  the  singers  I heard  attracted  a mate. 

By  the  end  of  May  my  warbler  days  were 
definitely  over  for  the  year,  except  for  the 
1 1 breeding  species  I confirmed  for  the  sea- 
son, including  a newcomer,  the  chestnut- 
sided warbler  that  set  up  housekeeping  in 
our  5 -year-old  clearcut.  Once  almost  un- 
known in  Pennsylvania,  despite  its  scien- 


tific name  (Dendroica  pensylvanica) , after 
the  old  growth  forests  of  Pennsylvania  were 
cut,  the  chestnut-sided  warbler  moved  in, 
building  its  nest  in  brushy  undergrowth. 
Because  our  clearcut  is  now  mostly  a black- 
berry patch,  it  provides  perfect  nesting 
habitat  for  the  chestnut-sided  warbler.  That 
same  area  also  attracted  breeding  Kentucky 
warblers  and  yellow-breasted  chats  last 
year. 

The  American  wood  warbler  family  is 
unique  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
their  migrating  waves  in  spring  and  fall  are 
highlights  in  a birdwatcher’s  year.  As  their 
numbers  have  diminished  because  of  habi- 
tat loss,  both  on  their  breeding  and  win- 
tering grounds,  efforts  to  help  them  have 
centered  on  saving  or  restoring  habitat.  So 
I am  pleased  as  I walk  through  the  deep 
woods,  shrubby  and  old  field  habitats  on 
our  mountain  property,  that  as  our  warbler 
habitat  improves  each  year,  so  do  the  num- 
bers and  species  of  warblers  breeding  here. 
It’s  my  hope  that  our  warbler  refuge  will  be 
one  tiny  link  in  a chain  of  private  and  pub- 
lic refuges  that  will  ensure  that  all  of  us 
will  continue  to  enjoy  warbler  days  in  the 
years  to  come.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Quality  Venison:  Homemade  Recipes  & Homespun  Deer  Tales,  by  Steve  and  Gale 
Loder,  Loder's  Game  Publications,  P.O.  Box  1 61 5,  Granberry  Twp.,  PA  1 6066,  $14. 95, plus 
$2.50  s&h;  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  The  son  of 
a restaurant  owner,  Steve  grew  up  learning  about  butchering  and  cooking  — two  skills 
that  come  in  exceptionally  handy  for  the  deer  hunter  who  wants  to  get  the  most  from  his 
game.  He  also  firmly  believes  that  the  key  to  mouthwatering  venison  on  the  table  starts 
in  the  field,  and  this  book  shows  all  the  steps.  Much  more  than  a cookbook.  Quality 
Venison  consists  of  an  extensive  section  on  properly  caring  for  the  deer  once  its  down, 
from  field-dressing  and  transporting  the  animal,  to  skinning,  boning  out,  butchering, 
aging  (a  step  the  authors  adamantly  emphasize),  wrapping  and  freezing,  it's  all  covered. 
Most  of  the  book  is  comprised  of  150  recipes  sure  to  please  the  most  discriminating 
palate.  Rounding  out  the  book  is  the  "Been  There  & Done  That"  section  in  which  Steve 
relates  his  own  deer  hunting  experiences  from  over  the  years.  A complete  book,  sure  to 
please  all  cooks  and  hunters. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


By  following  some  basic  steps  an  archery  novice 
can  sort  through  the  seemingly  endless  maze  of 
equipment  and  gadgets  now  on  the  market. 


Getting  Started 


Archery  is  often  re- 

. ferred  to  as  a man’s  sport 
and  a child’s  play.  The  de- 
scription is  quite  fitting  as 
men,  women  and  children  of 
all  ages  can  enjoy  the  sport. 
Archery  equipment  is  avail- 
able in  a wide  variety  of  styles, 
sizes,  specifications  and  price 
ranges.  There  is  literally  some- 
thing for  everyone.  Getting 
started  in  archery,  or  helping 
someone  get  started,  can  be 
simple  and  fun  by  following 
some  basic  steps. 


Sandy  Kasun 


BOB  PATTERSON  determining  the  proper  arrow  length 
for  Brad  Conrad  at  Ceglar  Sports  shop  in  Altoona. 


Decide  Intended  Use 

First,  decide  the  intended  use  of  the 
equipment.  Although  hunting  is  high  on 
most  archers’  lists,  there  are  many  other 
forms  of  archery  recreation.  The  bow  can 
he  used  for  shooting  targets  in  the  back- 
yard or  plinking  in  the  woods.  Competi- 
tion shooting  includes  held  and  target  ar- 
chery, and  the  popular  3-D  animal  rounds. 
Indoor  ranges  offer  year-round  shooting 
opportunities,  and  many  have  the  new 
video  targets.  Although  you  won’t  he  see- 
ing archery  golf  on  TV  anytime  soon,  each 
year  several  archery  golf  tournaments  are 
held  across  the  state.  Last  but  not  least  is 
the  challenge  of  Olympic  competition  for 
those  so  inclined.  Aside  from  big  game 
hunting  with  the  how,  small  game,  varmint 


hunting  and  bow  fishing  are  also  great  pur- 
suits. Archery  definitely  offers  something 
in  every  area  of  interest. 

The  type  of  activity  dictates  the  type  of 
archery  equipment  needed.  Although 
about  any  archery  setup  can  be  used  for 
several  purposes,  it  would  be  foolish  to  buy 
a top  of  the  line  target  bow  and  take  it 
bowhunting.  Sort  of  like  buying  a new 
Cadillac  to  haul  manure.  You  can  do  it,  it 
just  doesn’t  make  sense. 

Establish  Budget  Limit 

A new,  entry-level  compound  bow  costs 
from  $150  to  $200.  Good  quality  accesso- 
ries, such  as  arrows,  sight,  release  and 
quiver,  will  add  about  another  $150.  An 
entry-level  traditional  or  recurve  bow  can 
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be  purchased  for  less  than  $100,  with  ac- 
cessories  costing  an  additional  $100  to 
$130.  Used  bows  are  available  for  approxi- 
mately half  the  cost  of  new  ones.  Top  of 
the  line  target  and  hunting  bows  can  cost 
up  to  $700,  with  arrows  selling  for  as  high 
as  $240  per  dozen.  With  top  of  the  line 
accessories  added,  it’s  easy  to  invest  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

Here  again,  some  basic  common  sense 
rules  can  be  helpful.  Today’s  bows  are  of 
high  quality  both  in  design  and  manufac- 
ture. An  economy  bow  will  perform  well 
with  the  skill  level  of  most  beginning  ar- 
chers, as  well  as  the  more  experienced  in- 
termediate shooter.  A high  priced  bow  is 
not  necessary  to  learn  to  shoot  well.  Learn- 
ing the  shooting  basics  and  practice  are 
much  more  important  than  the  cost  of  the 
equipment. 

As  the  beginning  archer  gains  experi- 
ence and  knowledge,  he  or  she  will  form 
opinions  about  equipment  preferences. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
to  limit  the  initial  investment.  Expensive 
archery  equipment  does  not  maintain  a 
high  resale  value,  while  entry-level  outfits 
are  always  in  demand.  The  beginning  ar- 
cher should  avoid  buying  expensive  equip- 
ment until  enough  experience  is  attained 
to  know  what  equipment  upgrades  will 
improve  shooting  skills.  Remember,  a good 
archer  with  cheap  equipment  can  outshoot 
a poor  archer  with  expensive  equipment. 
Equipment  Selection 

Purchasing  archery  equipment  used  to 
be  simple.  To  be  in  business,  an  archer 
needed  only  a bow,  arrows  and  a hay  bale. 
Today  the  amount  and  variety  of  available 
equipment  can  be  intimidating.  The  fol- 
lowing tips  can  make  the  job  of  selecting  a 
first  archery  outfit  easier. 

To  get  the  maximum  performance,  the 
most  enjoyment  and  to  learn  to  shoot  prop- 
erly, archery  equipment  must  fit  the  per- 
son using  it.  Buying  from  a knowledgeable 
dealer  is  the  best  way  to  assure  a proper  fit. 
Avoid  the  temptation  to  save  money  by 
buying  equipment  through  a discount  mail 


order  house.  The  slight  additional  cost  in- 
curred by  buying  at  the  local  pro  shop  is 
more  than  offset  by  being  properly  fitted, 
and  the  service  and  advice  the  shop  can 
provide  is  indispensable.  Talking  to  local 
archers  will  normally  provide  some  recom- 
mendations for  a good  dealer  in  the  area. 
Once  the  dealer  understands  the  intended 
use  of  the  equipment  and  the  budget  limit, 
he  or  she  will  he  able  to  make  specific 
equipment  recommendations. 

Draw  Weight  And  Draw  Length 
The  draw  weight  of  a bow  is  the  amount 
of  force  in  pounds  required  to  draw  the  bow 
to  full  draw.  Draw  weights  of  compound 
bows  are  normally  adjustable  over  a 15- 
pound  weight  range.  For  example,  bows 
will  be  marked  with  weight  ranges  such  as 
30-45  pounds  or  45-60  pounds.  This  means 
that  the  draw  weight  of  the  bow  can  be 
adjusted  anywhere  between  those  two  lim- 
its. This  allows  the  bow  to  be  adjusted  to  a 
draw  weight  the  shooter  finds  comfortable. 
It  also  allows  the  bow  to  be  adjusted  up- 
ward as  the  strength  of  the  shooter  in- 
creases. Traditional  or  recurve  bows  are 
normally  produced  in  fixed  weights,  al- 
though some  high  priced  models  may  have 
a limited  weight  adjustment  range.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  archery  is  not 
a contest  of  strength,  and  that  accuracy 
does  not  depend  upon  draw  weight.  The 
draw  weight  of  a bow  should  be  selected 
based  upon  comfort  and  purpose.  If  a bow 
is  difficult  for  an  archer  to  draw  and  hold, 
the  result  will  be  poor  shooting  habits,  lim- 
ited accuracy  and  decreased  fun.  In  gen- 
eral, bows  used  for  backyard  target  shoot- 
ing can  be  somewhere  between  25  and  40 
pounds,  while  some  hows  designed  for 
youngsters  go  down  as  low  as  10  pounds. 
Although  hunting  bows  are  available  with 
draw  weights  of  up  to  80  pounds,  they  are 
not  common.  Bows  used  for  medium-size 
game,  such  as  deer,  can  be  as  low  as  40 
pounds,  with  50  to  60  pounds  being  the 
norm.  An  archer  should  never  use  a bow 
any  heavier  than  he  can  shoot  comfortably 
and  accurately  for  at  least  30  minutes. 
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The  physical  size  of  an  archer  is  the  de- 
ciding factor  that  determines  draw  length. 
Simply  put,  it  is  the  distance  between  the 
front  of  a bow  when  held  at  arm’s  length 
and  the  archer’s  anchor  point.  This  dis- 
tance — with  slight  modifications  — be- 
comes the  archer’s  draw  length.  The  draw 
length  is  important  because  it  determines 
the  archer’s  arrow  length  and,  the  cam  size 
required,  if  selecting  a compound,  or  the 
bow  length  if  selecting  a traditional  or 
recurve  how.  An  archer’s  draw  length  can 
easily  be  determined  by  any  archery  pro 
shop. 

Fitting  a growing  youngster  with  a com- 
pound bow  presents  some  special  consid- 
erations. It  is  always  best  to  start  with  a 
bow  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  weight  range 
and  draw  length.  This  allows  the  bow  to 
be  adjusted  upwards  as  the  archer’s  draw 
length  and  strength  increase.  For  example, 
let’s  assume  a young  archer  can  easily 
handle  a bow  with  a 30-pound  pull  and  has 
a draw  length  of  26  inches.  By  selecting  a 
bow  with  a 25-40-pound  draw  weight  and 
a draw  length  of  26  to  28  inches,  the  young 
shooter  will  have  a how  he  can  use  right 
away,  hut  also  one  that  can  he  adjusted  with 
his  growth.  When  fitted  properly,  the  bow 
can  be  used  for  several  seasons. 


Arrow  Size 

Arrows  are  available  in  many  materi- 
als, grades  and  spine  (stiffness).  The  most 
common  materials  are  aluminum,  graph- 
ite or  a combination  of  the  two.  By  far  the 
most  common,  and  the  best  for  the  begin- 
ning archer,  is  aluminum.  Aluminum  ar- 
rows are  available  in  a wide  variety  of 
grades  and  price  ranges.  The  grade  is  based 
upon  the  aluminum’s  strength,  or  its  resis- 
tance to  bending.  The  higher  the  grade  of 
aluminum,  the  more  abuse  the  arrow  can 
withstand  without  bending,  and  the  higher 
the  cost.  Although  an  inexpensive  bow  can 
be  shot  well,  cheap  arrows  are  a bad  in- 
vestment. Low  priced  arrows  are  made  from 
soft  aluminum,  which  bends  easily.  Arrows 
must  be  straight  to  shoot  accurately  and 
“group.”  A bend  in  an  arrow  shaft  of  even 
a few  thousands  of  an  inch  will  cause  the 
arrow  to  “open  up”  the  group.  It’s  impos- 
sible to  shoot  accurately  or  improve  shoot- 
ing skills  when  using  arrows  that  are  not 
straight.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  the  most  expensive  arrows,  it  is 
foolish  to  buy  the  cheapest.  High  quality 
arrows  suitable  for  recreational  shooting 
and  hunting  will  normally  cost  between 
$45  and  $55  a dozen. 

An  archer’s  draw  length  and  bow  weight 
determines  the  required  arrow  spine. 
If  the  arrow’s  spine  does  not  match 
the  archer’s  draw  length  and  how 
weight  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  ar- 
cher to  rap  the  arrows,  or  shoot  ac- 
curately. Although  this  match  is  not 
real  complicated,  it  is  not  a job  for 
an  amateur.  Arrow  spine  charts  are 
available  from  arrow  manufactures 
to  assist  in  arrow  selection.  An  ar- 
chery pro  shop  will  also  have  the 
knowledge  to  determine  the  arrow 
size  required. 

Accessories 

Archery  accessories  and  gadgets 

BOB  PATTERSON  points  out  the 
many  features  of  a hunting  bow  to 
Brad  Conrad  of  Altoona. 
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Sandy  Kasun 


BETH  CECLER  combines  the  proper 
equipment  with  excellent  shooting  form  to 
produce  great  results  at  the  range. 


are  endless  and  provide  a real  trap  for  a 
beginner.  Here  the  rule  is,  “keep  it  simple.” 
The  basic  accessories  required  are  a quiver, 
arm  guard,  finger  tab  or  mechanical  release, 
an  arrow  rest  and  a sight.  Quivers  come  in 
two  basic  styles.  A bow  quiver  attaches  to 
the  how  and  is  used  to  carry  arrows  when 
hunting.  A target  quiver  is  fitted  with  a 
belt  or  a belt  clip  and  is  used  to  hold  ar- 
rows while  practicing  or  target  shooting. 
An  arm  guard  fits  over  the  forearm  hold- 
ing the  bow  to  protect  the  arm  from  string 
slap,  while  eliminating  interference  of 
clothing  with  the  bowstring. 

Bows  can  be  drawn  and  shot  with  ei- 
ther the  archer’s  fingers  or  with  the  use  of 
a mechanical  release.  Fingers  are  often 
quicker  in  some  hunting  situations,  while 
a mechanical  release  makes  shooting  ac- 
curately easier  with  less  practice.  A release 
should  be  comfortable  to  draw  and  have 
an  adjustable  trigger.  It  is  important  that 
the  release  eliminates  any  torque  between 
the  drawing  hand  and  the  bowstring.  Nor- 
mally, this  is  accomplished  with  either  a 
rotating  head  on  the  release  or  by  use  of  a 
rope  that  attaches  the  release  to  the  bow- 
string. 


The  arrow  rest  provides  the  launching 
pad  for  the  arrow  and  should  he  adjustable 
to  ensure  proper  arrow  flight.  The  rest 
should  not  be  so  delicate  that  it  cannot 
stand  up  to  normal  use.  An  arrow  rest  made 
of  fine  wires  or  springs  may  be  fine  for  tar- 
get shooting,  but  would  not  he  suitable  for 
hunting,  where  it  could  get  snagged  on 
brush  and  bent  out  of  adjustment. 

Although  some  people  like  to  shoot  a 
bow  instinctively  (without  a sight),  most 
people  prefer  a sight  of  some  type.  The  bow 
sight  should  be  adjustable  for  windage  and 
elevation  and  should  be  threaded  to  accept 
various  sight  apertures.  Target  sights  have 
only  one  sighting  pin  or  aperture  and  are 
adjustable  for  windage  and  elevation. 
Hunting  sights  normally  have  multiple  pins 
that  are  individually  set  for  specific  dis- 
tances. In  conjunction  with  a how  sight 
many  archers  use  a string  peep,  which  acts 
as  a rear  sight  and  increases  accuracy. 
Learning  the  Basics 

Beginning  archers  should  learn  to  shoot 
from  short  distances,  10  yards  is  recom- 
mended. The  main  focus  of  the  beginner 
should  be  to  develop  consistent  form,  so 
each  shot  is  the  same.  The  basics  of  learn- 
ing to  shoot  a bow  are  quite  simple  but  dif- 
ficult to  learn  without  guidance  of  a quali- 
fied instructor.  Archery,  like  any  other 
sport,  is  easier  if  it  is  learned  correctly  the 
first  time.  An  archer  who  does  not  learn 
the  basics  properly  will  develop  bad  shoot- 
ing habits.  Once  learned,  improper  tech- 
nique or  bad  habits  are  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  unlearn.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent hooks  and  videos  a beginner  can 
learn  from,  too. 

Have  Fun 

Archery  offers  something  for  everyone 
regardless  of  his  or  her  skill  level  or  inter- 
est. It  can  be  enjoyed  all  year,  and  is  a sport 
the  entire  family  can  enjoy  together.  Once 
an  archer  is  properly  outfitted,  understands 
how  the  equipment  functions  and  has 
learned  the  basics,  the  sport  will  provide  a 
lifetime  of  enjoyment.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


That  custom  rifle  stock  might  look  like  a million 
bucks,  but  it’s  what’s  inside  that  counts.  Inletting  and 
bedding  a barreled  action  takes  a skilled  craftsman. 

All  About  Stocks 


((J  HAVE  a customized  Remington  7mm 
JL  Magnum  that  won’t  shoot  worth  a 
plugged  nickel,”  a caller  said.  “I’m  not  the 
world’s  best  shot,  hut  the  5-inch  groups  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  ones  1 got  with  this 
rifle  before  having  it  remodeled.  Do  you 
have  any  idea  what  might  he  wrong?” 
“Without  seeing  it  I can’t  make  an  hon- 
est judgement,  hut  1 suspect  it  might  be 
the  stock.  It  could  he  that  the  barreled  ac- 
tion is  not  seated  properly,”  I said. 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  the  case.  The  fel- 
low who  did  the  work  is  a carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker.” 

Helen  Lewis 


“I  don’t  want  to  criticize  your  friend,  hut 
inletting  and  bedding  a barreled  action  in 
a stock  is  different  and  more  complex  than 
building  a house  or  even  making  cabinets. 
A good  stockmaker  is  a skilled  craftsman, 
and  it  takes  years  of  experience.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  he  cut  in.  “I  used  fac- 
tory loads  before  having  the  rifle  custom- 
ized. A friend  talked  me  into  switching  to 
reloads,  which  he  claims  are  far  better  than 
factory  cartridges,  and  I haven’t  fired  a de- 
cent group  yet.” 

“First,  reloaded  ammunition  is  not  su- 
perior to  factory  rounds,  and  if  the  rifle  was 
accurate  with  the  old  stock,  I can’t  imag- 
ine that  switching  to  handloads  would 
make  it  shoot  5-inch  groups.  It  could  he  a 
combination  of  both,  but  I still  feel  that 
the  new  stock  is  most  likely  the  problem.” 

As  I made  arrangements  to  see  the  rifle, 
I explained  that  inexperienced  stock- 
makers  spend  most  of  their  efforts  on  the 
outside  instead  of  being  precise  with  in- 
side cuts.  He  admitted  that  his  rifle  was  a 
real  sharp  looker,  and  he  assumed  that  the 
inside  work  was  just  as  perfect  as  the  out- 
side. 

JIM  PEIGHTAL  shows  Lewis  a finished 
thumbhole  fiberglass  stock.  This  is  not  a 
drop  in  type  stock.  Considerable  handwork 
is  required  to  bed  a barreled  action  in  this 
type  of  stock. 
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From  my  many  experiences  with  re- 
stocked rifles  I have  learned  that  bedding, 
and  what  I call  an  unsettled  action,  can 
both  cause  accuracy  to  go  out  the  window. 
An  unsettled  action  is  one  that  was  not 
properly  seated  into  the  stock,  and  is  more 
or  less  seating  itself  during  the  first  dozen 
or  so  rounds. 


Helen  Lewis 


MANY  EXPERIENCED  stockmakers  use  solid 
blanks.  It  takes  well  over  40  hours  to  finish 
a stock  from  a solid  blank  — depending  on 
checkering,  type  of  finish,  etc. 

If  the  stockmaker  does  the  inletting  and 
bedding  correctly,  these  problems  seldom 
appear.  I’ve  seen  a few  so-called  custom 
stocks  that  cracked  in  back  of  the  tang 
because  the  metal  recoil  lug  on  the  action 
didn’t  fit  flush  against  the  mortised  recoil 
lug  in  the  stock.  The  mortised  lug  absorbs 
the  kick,  and  the  fit  here  is  critical.  It’s 
mandatory  to  leave  a slight  amount  of 
clearance  between  the  metal  tang  on  the 
action  and  the  cut  in  the  stock  to  prevent 
splitting.  I had  to  admit  this  man’s  rifle  was 
clean  and  sharp.  It  was  evident  a good  bit 
of  elbow  grease  had  gone  into  the  sanding. 


“Well,  what  do  you  think?”  he  asked. 
“Does  it  look  like  a good  job  or  not?” 

“From  its  outward  appearance,  I have 
to  say  it’s  a nice  piece  of  workmanship  hut 
the  quality  of  inletting  is  what  determines 
how  well  a rifle  shoots.  Once  I get  the  bar- 
reled action  out  we’ll  be  able  to  see  if  the 
inside  work  equals  the  outside,”  I ex- 
plained. As  I examined  the  inletting,  I 
could  see  it  had  been  done  basically  with  a 
wood  chisel.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
sanding.  The  many  nicks  and  chops  were 
sure  signs  of  speed  and  unconcern.  It 
looked  like  a case  of  an  inexperienced  stock 
worker  that  was  more  concerned  with  the 
outward  appearance  rather  than  with  the 
inletting  and  seating  of  the  barreled  action 
evenly  in  the  wood. 

I smeared  a light  coating  of  Prussian  blue 
on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  sides  of 
the  action  to  reveal  where  they  touched 
the  stock  and  reassembled  the  rifle.  When 
1 took  it  apart,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  a 
lot  of  work  was  still  needed  to  bed  the  bar- 
reled action  properly.  Because  I have  little 
knowledge  in  the  finer  points  of 
stockmaking,  I removed  the  Prussian  blue 
from  the  metal  parts  and  suggested  he  take 
the  rifle  to  a qualified  stockmaker.  I pointed 
out  that  the  blued  areas  on  the  stock,  es- 
pecially around  the  action,  were  high 
points  that  would  have  to  be  properly  re- 
moved. 

The  recoil  lug  on  the  rifle  did  not  fit 
evenly  against  the  mortised  lug  in  the 
stock.  When  I pushed  the  barreled  action 
down  in  the  stock,  the  steel  recoil  lug  on 
the  action  hit  the  top  of  the  mortised  lug 
on  an  angle  in  the  stock.  Apparently,  the 
stockmaker  had  just  forced  the  action  into 
the  stock  instead  of  removing  some  wood 
to  square  the  mortised  lug.  This  would  have 
made  the  recoil  lug  fit  flush  against  the 
wood.  Close  examination  showed  the  tang 
on  the  action  was  touching  the  stock  wood. 
As  I pointed  out,  there  has  to  be  some 
clearance  between  the  end  of  the  tang  and 
the  wood.  He  was  fortunate  that  the 
stockmaker  didn’t  have  a loose  fitting  re- 
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coil  lug  because  the  backward  movement 
ot  the  action  would  have  split  the  stock  at 
the  tang. 

When  the  man  left  with  the  rifle  he  was 
still  convinced  the  problem  was  with  the 
reloaded  ammunition,  and  he  was  some- 
what upset  with  me  because  1 wouldn’t  test 
his  rifle.  1 explained  that  more  shooting 
could  split  the  stock  at  the  tang,  and  that 
would  literally  ruin  his  new  stock.  1 never 


Don  Lewis 


THIS  LAMINATED  thumbhole  stock 
required  hours  of  handwork  with  chisels, 
files  and  sandpaper.  The  inletting  is  just  as 
sharp  as  the  outside  appearance. 

heard  from  him  again,  hut  I still  believe  a 
competent  stockmaker  could  have  solved 
his  accuracy  problems.  Just  because  a stock 
is  beautiful  on  the  outside  doesn’t  mean  it 
will  shoot  accurately. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  seen  dozens  of  home 
stocking  jobs.  1 recall  receiving  a “custom- 
built”  rifle  from  another  state  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a super  chuck  outfit.  My  joh 
was  to  find  out  the  accuracy  potential.  To 
make  a long  story  short,  I returned  it  after 
firing  just  five  factory  cartridges  from  a 
benchrest.  It  certainly  was  a sharp  looking 
heavy  barrel,  hut  the  barreled  action  could 
be  rocked  up  and  down  in  the  stock.  The 
main  reason  I didn’t  fire  more  rounds  was 
because  I had  noticed  a slight  crack  at  the 
tang.  The  situation  got  a bit  touchy  when 
the  gunsmith  claimed  1 had  fired  hot  loads 


through  it.  I didn’t  have  to  replace  or  re- 
pair the  stock,  hut  I did  resolve  right  then 
that  1 would  confine  all  my  testing  to  fac- 
tory rifles,  or  rifles  from  stockmakers  1 had 
worked  with  before. 

It’s  possible  to  restock  your  own  rifle,  if 
care  and  common  sense  are  used.  Of  course, 
a stockmaker  will  do  a better  job,  hut,  with 
good  reference  material,  a skilled  wood- 
worker can  do  a decent  job.  First,  it  doesn’t 
require  a complete  set  of  carpenter’s  tools 
to  stock  a tifle.  There  are  essential  items, 
such  as  several  wood  files,  a “-inch  flat 
wood  chisel,  “-inch  curved  wood  chisel, 
wood  rasp,  scraping  knife,  various  sizes  of 
sandpaper  and  a bottle  of  Prussian  blue. 

For  the  first  attempt,  make  it  simple. 
Stay  clear  of  fancy  woods  and  complicated 
cheek  pieces.  Don’t  ovetlook  buying  the 
required  number  of  stock  inletting  screws. 
Some  rifles  use  one  while  others  use  two. 
Always  buy  a stock  blank  that  has  been 
pte-shaped  and  semi-inletted  by  the  manu- 
factuter.  This  means  you  will  buy  a blank 
for  the  particular  make  and  model  of  rifle 
you’re  stocking. 

If  you  take  this  route,  about  85  percent 
of  the  inletting  will  be  done  by  the  stock 
manufacturer.  In  inletting  the  entire  stock 
it  will  seldom  he  necessary  to  take  wood 
off  the  bottom.  The  manufacturer  normally 
makes  all  these  cuts  to  the  correct  depth. 
Most  of  the  precut  channels  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  bartel  and,  in  order 
to  allow  the  barrel  to  sink  evenly  with  the 
receivet,  it  will  he  necessary  to  temove 
some  of  the  wood.  When  cutting  the  re- 
coil lug  your  work  will  have  to  he  checked 
again  and  again  to  avoid  taking  too  much 
wood.  Take  all  the  time  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a square,  even  cut.  If  too  much  wood 
is  taken  from  the  mortised  lug,  recoil  will, 
in  time,  crack  the  lug  in  the  stock  and  split 
the  stock  at  the  tang.  It’s  a time  consum- 
ing affair,  and  that’s  doubly  true  for  a nov- 
ice. 

When  it  appears  that  the  inletting  is  fin- 
ished, apply  a light  coating  of  bluing  to  all 
metal  parts  and  check  the  entire  assembly 
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again.  If  tight  spots  are  found,  always  work 
from  the  bottom  up  when  removing  them. 
Using  this  method  will  cut  down  on  the 
danger  of  taking  unnecessary  wood  from 
the  top  edge,  and  having  an  ugly  gap  along 
the  top  part  of  your  stock. 

After  the  rifle  is  assembled  in  the  stock 
and  all  the  screws  are  tight,  place  the  rifle 
in  a padded  vise  and  strike  the  muzzle  a 
moderate  blow  with  a wooden  mallet  to 
simulate  recoil.  Check  the  entire  stock  for 
places  the  bluing  indicates  the  recoil  was 
absorbed.  It’s  best  for  the  beginner  to  “free 
float”  the  barrel  in  the  stock  channel.  This 
is  accomplished  by  removing  all  the  wood 


from  around  the  barrel  so  it  does  not  touch 
the  wood  from  the  recoil  lug  out  to  the  end 
of  the  forearm.  The  thickness  of  a piece  of 
paper  is  enough  clearance  between  the 
barrel  and  forearm. 

These  suggestions  are  only  guides.  Ev- 
ery stockmaker  will  differ  in  some  phases 
of  the  process.  Don’t  rush  the  job.  Time 
and  patience  are  prime  requisites  for  be- 
coming a stockmaker.  One  stock  may  be 
all  you’ll  ever  want  to  do.  It  may  thoroughly 
turn  you  against  the  thought  of  ever  at- 
tempting another  project,  or  it  may  ignite 
a flame  that  will  burn  brightly  through  a 
long  stockmaking  career.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Gobbler  Gabble 

Complete  the  following  statements  about  gobblers. 

1 . One  indicator  of  a gobbler’s  age  are  his 

2.  A dominent  gobbler  will  chase 


1 


2 

3.  Fighting  among  males  determines  the  ‘ 


away. 

” gobbler. 


4.  In  the  spring,  hunters  must  make  sure  a turkey  has  a 

2 

5.  Mating  season  coincides  with  the  length  of 


6.  In  spring,  a gobbler’s 


1 

7.  A gobbler’s  best  defense  is  his  keen 

8.  The 

9.  Turkey 


2 

has  a red  tinge  rather  than  hluish-gray. 


1 

is  the  most  abundant  subspecies  of  turkey. 


are  iridescent,  and  copper,  blue, 

green,  black  and  brown. 


10.  Male  turkeys  attract  hens  by 


2 

Place  the  letters  in  the  spaces,  then  unscramble  them  to  determine  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  to  turkey  hunting. 

#ls #2s  


answers  on  p.  64 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


1996  was  the  deadliest  year  ever  for 
Florida  manatees  — the  walrus-sized 
mammals  found  in  the  state’s  shallow 
waters.  Nearly  all  manatees  in  the  U.S. 
live  in  Florida,  and  although  the 
population  reached  a record  2,639  in 
’96,  415  died  — more  than  twice  as 
many  as  the  previous  high,  206  in 
1990.  Microorganisms  in  “red  tide” 
algae  blooms  emitted  so  much  toxin  that 
it  killed  151  manatees  in  southwest 
Florida.  Boats  were  responsible  for 
killing  60,  and  another  204  died  from 
cold  weather  stress  and  other 
undetermined  causes. 

Wildlife  biologists  are  proposing  a 
twO'Segment  elk  season  in  Arkansas  in 
1998.  The  first-ever  designated  elk  hunt 
in  the  state  would  be  on  a limited  permit 
basis,  with  the  proposed  20  permits  to  he 
chosen  by  random  drawing.  The 
Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
has  donated  two  of  the  permits  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation.  Elk 
were  introduced  in  Arkansas  starting  in 
1981,  and  over  a 5 -year  period  1 12  were 
brought  in  from  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 
The  herd  now  numbers  around  400. 

During  the  1997  spring  shotgun 
turkey  season  in  Nebraska,  11,969 
hunters  took  4,731  turkeys,  a success 
rate  of  40  percent.  During  the  ’97 
archery  spring  turkey  season,  2,510 
bowhunters  took  622  birds  — 25 
percent  success  rate. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
will  receive  about  $271  million  less  in 
fiscal  year  1998  than  last  year,  the 
agency’s  programs  for  fish,  wildlife  and 
range  management  are  scheduled  for 
increases. 


Alaska  is  currently  the  only  state 
that  does  not  require  hunters  to  pass  a 
hunter  education  course  before  a license 
will  be  issued.  It  does,  however,  require 
bowhunters  to  complete  a bowhunter 
education  course  before  participating  in 
archery-only  hunts. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
reports  that  wetland  losses  in  the  U.S. 
have  slowed  60  percent  since  the  1970s. 
However,  a net  wetland  loss  of  1 1 7,000 
acres  per  year  occurred  between  1985 
and  1995. 

New  Hampshire  hunters  foot  the  bill 
for  the  pheasants  they  pursue.  Both 
resident  and  nonresident  hunters  pay 
$16  for  a pheasant  license,  which  is 
required  in  addition  to  a regular 
hunting  license. 

In  Vermont’s  4-day  season  last 
October,  100  moose  were  taken,  up  from 
78  taken  in  1996.  Permits  were  issued  by 
lottery  to  165  hunters  for  last  fall’s  hunt. 

The  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  reports  that  78 
bears  were  taken  during  the  1997 
season,  surpassing  the  56  taken  in 
1996.  Bowhunters  accounted  for  13. 
The  state’s  bear  population  has  been 
growing  at  8 to  10  percent  annually  for 
the  past  several  years,  and  is  nou; 
approaching  1,500  animals. 


Answers:  1,  spurs;  2,  jakes;  3,  boss;  4, 
beard;  5,  daylight;  6,  head;  7,  eye- 
sight; 8,  Eastern;  9,  feathers;  1 0,  gob- 
bling. 

UHNT  ASEYFL  = HUNT  SAFELY 
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Waterfowl  Stamps  and 
PRINTS/ 


INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's wa- 
terfowl, and 
your  future, 
too.  Buy  Penn- 
sylvania Water- 
fowl  Manage- 
ment Stamps 
and  Prints. 


1 998  "The  Resting  Place"  by  Gerald  Putt 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print 
with  medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per 
print,  $85  per  print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '95,  '96  and  '97 
designs  are  available.  Posters  of  the  '96,  '97  and  '98  designs, 

1 8 X 24  inches,  are  $1 2 each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1996  and  '97 
designs  are  still  available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are 
$15  each;  for  unframed  prints,  $7.50. 

PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 


Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from  the  PA 
Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  call:  1-888-888- 
3459,  Visa  and  Master- 
Card  accepted. 


spring  Birds 


SPRING  BIRDS  the  third  fine 


art  print  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  C>irds  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  Following 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
Birds  — the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  print  — 
and  Summer  Birds,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 
SPRING  BIRDS  promises  to 
be  Just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print. 
Fail  Birds  will  be  introduced  in 
in  1997. 

Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  Birds  is  limited 
to  <500  signed  and  numbered 


prints  on  acid-free,  100  pf^ceq.t.r^g  Iniage 

size  is  about  15x22V2  \nc\iesi'^^' $125, 


delivered;  framed  prints  coft^^J;^O^mpre.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  sale's^ax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the,Penn#ylv^flias^^^ 
mission. 


Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 

Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from  the  PA 
Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  call:  1-888-888- 
3459,  Visa  and  Master- 
Card  accepted. 


P E N N S Y iVA,N  I A 
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/ 
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i 

jt 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 

THE  MAJESTIC  WILD  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Girio  ^rummett,  is  this 

year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment accomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  cut  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image 
is  22Vz  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing). 

Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  FA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 
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editorial 


Come  to  Hershey 

A RECENT  TALLY  of  anti-hunting  organizations  totaled  157,  and  it’s  positively 
scary.  Some  have  truly  imaginative  agendas,  others  don’t  seem  to  have  any  at  all, 
but  they  all  want  to  put  hunters  out  of  business.  Sportsmen  need  to  wake  up.  Because 
this  magazine’s  diverse  and  often  outspoken  readers  represent  a choir  of  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts, we  steer  clear  of  preaching.  You’ve  heard  it  all  before  anyway,  maybe  from  a safe 

distance  because  there’s  always  been  some  pro-hunting 
interest  group  ready  to  step  in.  But  here’s  a chance  for 
you  to  take  a more  direct  part  in  reinforcing  our  hunt- 
ing tradition. 

Pennsylvania  is  hosting  the  fifth  Govenor’s  Hunting 
Heritage  Symposium,  in  Hershey  on  August  12-15,  and 
we  encourage  you  to  attend.  This  event  is  a celebration 
gathering  to  join  everyone  with  a dedication  to  match- 
ing our  understanding  of  wildlife  management  with  the 
hunting  opportunities  it  extends.  We  all  have  our  own 
outdoor  values  of  how  and  what  we  hunt,  hut  we  don’t 
always  consider  the  real  effects  of  all  the  societal  changes  chipping  away  at  the  overall 
sport  that  we  all  too  often  take  for  granted. 

“Hunter  Recruitment  and  Retention”  is  the  theme  for  this  symposium,  and  we’d 
better  get  our  act  together  this  time  around,  because  we  may  not  get  another  chance. 
Profound  changes  in  lifestyles  have  eroded  the  ranks  of  hunters.  Whether  attributed  to 
single-parent  homes,  competing  entertainment  and  loss  of  places  to  hunt,  to  those  157 
groups  who  work  overtime  to  kill  our  sport,  there  are  fewer  of  us. 

The  symposium’s  goal  is  to  design  new  strategies  that  will  embrace  youngsters  and 
spark  an  interest  in  hunting  and  the  outdoors.  We  hope  it  would  he  far  more.  The 
symposium  also  needs  to  address  the  many  adults  who  have  lost  interest  or  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  hunt.  The  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  program,  our  innovative 
Youth  Eield  Days  and  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  are  great,  successful  ideas 
conceived  at  past  symposiums,  hut  we  need  to  create  more,  and  follow  through  with 
implementation  throughout  the  country. 

It’s  likely  there  won’t  be  another  event  of  this  potential  in  Pennsylvania  for  a long 
time,  so  all  hunters  need  to  help  by  getting  involved  now.  The  gathering  will  be  casual 
and  as  affordable  as  possible,  so  just  about  anyone  who  wishes  to  attend  can  do  so. 
Thirty  prominent  speakers  are  scheduled  to  present  challenging  topics  on  how  to  iden- 
tify and  fix  key  problems.  There’s  a well-balanced  program  scheduled  to  blend  work- 
shops and  interaction  time  with  wildlife  professionals,  prominent  organizations,  out- 
door industry,  news  media  and  the  general  public.  There  will  be  lots  of  collective  talent 
and  much  potential  for  results,  hut  you  have  to  be  there  to  make  it  work. 

See  page  41  for  registration  information.  As  hunters  with  many  common  ideals,  de- 
spite many  differences  at  times,  the  symposium  offers  a real  chance  to  work  on  the 
fundamental  problems  facing  our  heritage.  Without  a pool  of  dedicated  hunters  we  can 
inspire  for  future  generations,  we  risk  a part  of  our  very  souls  that  members  of  those  157 
anti-hunting  groups  will  never  understand.  — John  Plowman,  Community  Relations 


letters 


Editor: 

The  article  about  hearing 
loss,  in  the  March  issue,  was 
great.  I’d  like  to  remind 
readers,  though,  that  turkey 
shotguns  — those  with  short 
barrels  — and  rifles  with 
ported  barrels  are  decidedly 
louder.  Also,  some  sort  of  ear 
protection  should  be  used 
when  hunting. 

R.  Coleman, 
Home 

Editor: 

Last  March  my  two  sons, 
11  and  12'/i,  passed  their 
hunter  ed  course.  The  older 
boy  was  then  eligible  for  a 
hunting  license,  for  spring 
turkey  season,  but  we  were 
unable  to  locate  any  store 
that  still  had  1997-98 
licenses. 

With  one  phone  call  to 
the  Southwest  Region  office, 
though,  our  problem  was 
solved.  The  employees  were 
wonderful,  and  our  son  had 
his  license  within  the  week. 

Dan  and  Claire  Kadar, 
Elizabeth 

Editor: 

When  my  brother  and  1 
visited  our  uncle  the  week 
before  bear  season,  he  told  us 
that  he’d  hunted  bear  for  the 
last  75  years,  but  wouldn’t  be 
going  in  1997  — it  was 
getting  too  crowded! 

W.  Markle, 
Pensacola,  FL 

Editor: 

If  1 never  fill  another  deer 
tag.  I’ll  still  have  nothing  to 
complain  about.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  ’97  archery  season 
1 saw  more  than  40  deer, 
including  a 10-point  and  a 
6-point  that  passed  out  of 


range.  The  gun  season 
produced  an  8-point  and  a 
doe. 

During  the  first  35  years 
of  my  life  1 saw  about  two 
dozen  turkeys.  Now  1 see 
several  hundred  every  year. 
My  biggest  thrills,  however, 
were  watching  a red  fox  look 
for  lunch,  a gray  fox 
dispatching  its  prey,  a pair  of 
mink  playing  in  the  sun,  an 
osprey  rise  with  a fish  in  its 
talons,  and  a hawk  pursue  its 
prey  right  over  me. 

There’s  more  to  hunting 
than  killing  a game  animal. 
Predators  are  part  of  the 
overall  picture.  Feel  free  to 
spend  “my”  money  on 
restoring  fishers  to  that 
picture. 

Thanks  a lot. 

L.  D.  Campbell, 
Lawrenceville 

Editor: 

1 certainly  hope  the  Game 
Commission,  by  introducing 
fishers,  is  not  following  the 
rest  of  the  country.  1 feel 
there  is  a recent  fascination 
with  predators,  and  that  it’s 
putting  pressure  on  game 
managers  to  reintroduce 
them  to  the  wild.  Men 
worked  hard  for  years  to  rid 
the  land  of  predators,  and 
that’s  why  hunting  and  game 
animal  viewing  are  so  good 
now. 

R.  Charlton, 
Crown 

Editor: 

Last  year  1 purchased  a 


surplus  Lee-Enfield.  1 
thoroughly  cleaned  it,  and 
then  shot  about  50  rounds 
through  it,  to  sight  it  in  and 
become  familiar  with  it.  My 
friends’  comments  weren’t 
too  flattering,  hut  when  1 
killed  a beautiful  9-point,  1 
couldn’t  have  been  more 
proud  of  the  old  British 
warhorse. 

For  me,  this  surplus  rifle 
was  a great  buy. 

R.  POMANTE, 

Exton 

Editor: 

Upon  receiving  my  April 
issue,  1 immediately  sent  in 
my  money  to  the  Save  our 
Steps  drive.  1 appreciate  any 
opportunity  to  help  purchase 
game  lands. 

N.  'v^erhoog. 
Redding,  CA 

In  our  continual  efforts  to 
make  this  page  truly  reflective 
of  the  mail  ive  receive,  I feel  it’s 
important  to  acknowledge  here 
the  dozens  of  letters  received 
concerning  the  Commmission’s 
proposal  to  allow  junior  hunters 
to  shoot  an  antlerless  deer  in 
buck  season.  All  your  letters 
were  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioners  and  taken  into 
consideration.  None  are 
printed  here,  though,  because 
by  the  time  this  issue  is 
published,  the  Commission  will 
have  acted  on  the  proposal.  See 
this  month’s  “Conservation 
News”  for  what  transpired.  — 
Editor 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Black  Gold  Rush  at 
Oil  Creek 

By  Don  Feigert 


IN  1858  Oil  Creek  Valley  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania 
was  undisturbed  by  civilization. 

Pine  and  hemlock  forests  domi- 
nated, although  a few  isolated 
farms  interrupted  the  natural 
landscape.  A scattering  of  dirt 
roads  and  trails  meandered  over 
hillsides  and  along  the  valley’s 
floor.  Pristine  Oil  Creek  ran  its 
lonely  course  from  Titusville 
south  to  Cornplanter  (now  Oil 
City)  without  much  human  no- 
tice or  interference. 

The  stream  did  possess  one 
unique  feature  that  gave  it  no- 
toriety. Oil  seeped  from  the 
earth  near  its  hanks  and  some- 
times slicked  its  surface.  Seneca 
tribes  discovered  this  feature 
centuries  before,  soaked  up  oil 
from  seeps  with  blankets,  and 
even  dug  timher-crihhed  pits  to 
accumulate  the  substance, 
which  they  used  as  ointment, 
medicine,  as  a waterproofing 
agent,  and  perhaps  even  as  fuel. 

The  name  “Oil  Creek”  was  ap- 
plied during  the  1780s  by  an 
explorer,  and  America’s  earliest 
soldiers  reportedly  sought  out 
the  natural  lubricant  springs  as 
they  marched  through  the  region. 

In  1858  the  young  nation  edged 
toward  civil  war.  Still,  businessmen 
pursued  business  ventures,  and  entre- 
preneurs sought  fortunes.  Oil  Creek 
Valley  stood  poised  on  the  brink  of 


"COLONEL"  Edwin  L.  Drake,  right,  at  the  Drake 
Well  in  1859.  Perhaps  inspired  by  the  shape  of 
his  own  silk  top  hat,  he  created  the  "drive  pipe," 
sending  10-foot  sections  of  cast-iron  pipe  end  to 
end  through  the  earth  to  act  as  guide  and  guard 
for  his  drill-bit. 


dramatic  and  incredible  change. 

One  such  entrepreneur  was  James  M. 
Townsend,  a Connecticut  banker  and  in- 
vestor who  formed  the  Seneca  Oil  Com- 
pany in  1858,  leased  land  just  south  of 
Titusville,  and  hired  Edwin  L.  Drake,  a 38- 
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year-old  unemployed  clerk  and  former  rail- 
road conductor.  Encouraged  hy  a Yale  Col- 
lege scientist’s  report  on  the  high  quality 
of  Titusville  area  petroleum,  and  by  com- 
plaints from  salt  drillers  about  accidentally 
striking  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  Townsend  sent 
Dtake  to  Titusville  to  begin  the  commer- 
cial production  of  oil.  Aware  that  the  pub- 
lic considered  oil  speculation  a fantasy  and 
a joke,  Townsend  addressed  correspon- 
dence to  “Colonel”  Edwin  L.  Drake  to  pro- 
vide stature  and  respect  for  his  agent.  Thus 
Drake,  who  was  never  even  a corporal  let 
alone  a colonel,  has  been  known  and  writ- 
ten about  as  “Colonel  Drake”  to  this  day. 

During  the  summet  of  1858,  Drake  at- 
tempted to  excavate  a pit  for  oil,  as  the 
Senecas  had  done,  hut  cave-ins  and  wash- 
outs frustrated  his  plans.  He  then  decided 
to  drill,  and  sought  the  services  of  an  ex- 
perienced salt  driller.  The  first  profession- 
als Drake  hired  failed  to  show,  because  they 
considered  the  venture  ridiculous  and 
Drake  crazy.  But  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
William  A.  “Uncle  Billy”  Smith  artived  in 
Titusville  with  his  drilling  tools  and  began 
work  on  the  well. 

Early  on,  the  drilling  progressed  poorly, 
because  ground  water  and  runoff  from  Oil 
Creek  caused  flooding  and  cave-ins,  hut 
then  Dtake  came  up  with  his  “gteat  idea.” 
Perhaps  inspired  hy  the  shape  of  his  own 
silk  top  hat,  he  created 
the  “drive  pipe,”  sending 
10-foot  sections  of 
cast-iron  pipe  end  to  end 
through  the  earth  to  bed- 
rock, to  act  as  guide  and 
guard  for  his  drill-bit. 

This  basic  drive-pipe  cas- 
ing concept  has  been 

AFTER  Drake's  Well 
produced  in  August  of 
1859,  the  black  gold  rush 
was  on  and  boomtowns 
rose  out  of  nothing. 

Pioneer,  shown  here, 
became  a short-lived 
boomtown  in  1866. 


Oil  Creek  State  Park 

COLONEL  DRAKE  did  not  discover  oil,  nor 
did  he  dig  the  first  well,  but  the  volume 
and  quality  of  his  production  launched  the 
first  commercial  oil  boom. 

used  in  oil  fields  ever  since. 

Still,  the  drilling  lagged  through 
the  summer,  and  funding  ran  out,  was 
replenished,  then  ran  out  again. 
Townsend  and  other  investors  grew 
discouraged,  abandoned  the  project, 
and  sent  a message  to  Drake  to  pay  off 
all  hills  and  return  to  Connecticut. 

The  letter  did  not  reach  Drake  until 
the  end  of  August,  however,  and  by 
then  success  at  Oil  Creek  had  been 
achieved. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  27, 
1859,  Uncle  Billy  Smith  and  his  assis- 
tants drilled  to  a depth  of  69.5  feet, 
put  away  their  tools  and  quit  work  for 


Drake  Well  Museum 
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SOON  AFTER  Drake  struck  oil,  the  entire  Oil 
Creek  Valley  and  much  of  the  overlooking 
hills  were  sold,  leased  or  claimed,  and 
dozens  of  wells  were  bored  into  the  land. 


Shown  here  are  oil  wells  at  Bull  Run. 

the  rest  of  the  weekend.  Sunday  after- 
noon Smith  visited  the  well  and  no- 
ticed a dark  fluid  floating  on  pools  of 
water  nearby.  He  dipped  a ladle  down 
the  casing  pipe  and  brought  it  back  up 
full  of  oil.  Immediately  he  sent  his  son 
running  toward  town  with  the  news. 
“They’ve  struck  oil!”  the  teenager 
cried,  “They’ve  struck  oil!” 

On  Monday  the  Titusville  Morn- 
ing Herald  announced  to  the  world 
that  barrels  and  barrels  of  high  qual- 
ity crude  oil  was  being  drawn  daily 
from  Drake  Well.  Drake  did  not  dis- 
cover oil,  nor  did  he  dig  the  first  well, 
hut  the  volume  and  quality  of  his  pro- 
duction launched  the  first  commercial 
oil  boom. 

The  black  gold  rush  was  on.  Riders 


Oil  Creek  State  Park 


dashed  up  and  down  Oil  Creek  Valley,  buy- 
ing and  leasing  land  from  farmers.  Thou- 
sands hurst  upon  the  idyllic  landscape,  rich 
men,  poor  men,  locals,  outsiders,  dream- 
ers, fortune  hunters,  rascals  and  people  of 
vision.  Forests  yielded  timber  to  fashion 
crude  wooden  buildings  and  towns  sprang 
up  where  only  woods  and  wildlife  thrived 
before.  Soon  the  entire  valley  and  much 
of  the  overlooking  hills  were  sold,  leased 
or  claimed,  and  dozens  of  wells  were  bored 
into  the  land.  Some  produced  abundantly; 
more  oil  flowed  into  barrels  and  storage 
tanks  than  anyone  had  ever  seen  before, 
and  the  fierce  excitement  of  frantic  human 
activity  accelerated. 

The  population  of  Titusville  surged  from 
a few  hundred  in  1859  to  10,000  by  1865. 
The  little  village  of  Cornplanter,  located 
at  a prime  shipping  point  on  the  Allegh- 
eny River,  became  “Oil  City”  in  1861,  and 
a prosperous,  bustling  city  of  8,000  by  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  tiny  hamlet  of 
Enterprise  was  soon  booming  with  lumber, 
oil  and  nitroglycerin  industries.  And  a farm 
at  the  juncture  of  three  railroad  lines  doz- 
ens of  miles  north  of  the  oil  fields  became 
Corry,  a busy  ttansportation  center  with 
3,000  inhabitants. 

Boomtowns  rose  out  of  nothing,  pros- 


Oil  Creek  State  Park 


BOOMTOWNS  were  generally  great  fire 
hazards.  Randomly  constructed  oil  derricks, 
hastily  laid  pipe  and  storage  apparatus, 
thrown-together  wooden  buildings,  and 
the  highly  flammable  oil  itself,  combined 
to  create  risk  to  landscapes,  persons  and 
properties  by  fire. 
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Don  Feigert 

TODAY,  Oil  Creek  State  Park  consists  of  7,075  acres  in 
Venango  and  Crawford  Counties,  and  adjoins  Drake 
Well  Museum.  It  was  designed  to  keep  alive  the  story 
of  the  early  petroleum  industry,  yet  its  grounds  and 
woodlands  appear  anything  but  industrial. 


pered  for  a few  years,  then  vanished.  A se- 
cluded farm  on  Pithole  Creek  became 
Pithole  City,  with  a population  of  15,000 
in  1865,  when  6,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
were  being  produced.  Petroleum  Centre 
(name  originated  from  its  location  halfway 
between  Titusville  and  Oil  City)  became  a 
sudden  town  of  5,000  with  negligible  gov- 
ernment and  a reputation  for  vice,  violence 
and  tempestuous  human  behavior.  Up- 
stream, at  the  confluence  of  Pioneer  Run 
and  Oil  Creek,  Pioneer  became  a short- 
lived boomtown  in  1866.  But  by  the  1870s, 
when  oil  fields  dried  up,  slowed  produc- 
tion, or  flourished  elsewhere,  thousands 
deserted  the  oil  boom  cities.  Many  became 
ghost  towns,  while  others  such  as  Titusville, 
Oil  City  and  Corry  survived  partly  by  di- 
versifying with  industries  other  than  oil. 

Among  the  multitude  that  flocked  to 
the  oil  region  during  the  1860s  were  some 
interesting  and  surprising  characters.  Ben 
Hogan,  a former  boxer  and  small-time 
thug,  teamed  up  with  his  partner  “French 
Kate”  to  open  establishments  offering  fast- 
flowing liquor  and  “professional”  women. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  (yes,  the  infamous  John 
Wilkes  Booth)  took  temporary  leave  from 
his  theatrical  career  in  1863  and  1864  to 


form  The  Dramatic  Oil 
Company  with  several  as- 
sociates, which  drilled  un- 
successfully for  oil  along 
the  Allegheny  River. 
Henry  Rouse,  a teacher 
and  lumberman  from  En- 
terprise, brought  in  the 
second  Titusville  well 
near  Drake’s  landmark 
derrick.  He  and  his  co- 
horts drilled  a well  several 
miles  downstream  in  the 
lower  regions  of  Oil  Creek 
Valley,  but  an  explosion 
and  fire  killed  Rouse  and 
18  other  speculators  in 
1861. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  an 
agent  sent  to  northwest 
Pennsylvania  by  Andrews,  Clark  and 
Company  of  Cleveland,  perceived  that 
the  refining  and  distribution  of  petro- 
leum could  become  even  more  profit- 
able than  producing  the  stuff.  He  later 
formed  an  organization  that  by  1870 
became  the  famous  and  infamous 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Another  im- 
portant person  was  John  A.  Mather, 
who  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  trav- 
eling the  oil  region  taking  thousands 
of  photographs.  Many  were  not  posed 
and  unflattering,  and  these  images  pro- 
vide marvelous,  realistic  insight  into 
an  exciting  and  turbulent  time. 

What  Mather’s  photos  show  most 
clearly  is  the  devastation  to  environ- 
ment that  the  frantic  human  onslaught 
brought  to  the  region.  Oil  pioneers 
ravished  the  landscape  in  their  frenzy 
to  build  boomtowns  and  collect  and 
transport  oil.  Lumber  requirements  for 
the  sudden  cities  laid  bare  Oil  Creek’s 
hillsides,  creating  dramatic  soil  erosion 
and  mud  avalanches.  Oil  by-products 
and  civilization’s  wastes  were  dumped 
into  streams  and  rivers,  polluting  them 
and  damaging  aquatic  life. 

The  railroad  was  located  many 
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Oil  Creek  State  Park 


IN  1967  Governor  Raymond  Shafer 
approved  land  acquisition  for  Oil  Creek 
State  Park.  Shown  here  is  the  park  visitor 
center. 

miles  north  in  Corry,  and  the  only  con- 
nections between  were  dirt  roads. 
Thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  were  trans- 
ported by  teamsters,  and  roads  turned 
into  mucky,  smelly  rivers  of  mud,  oil 
and  waste,  especially  before  1865, 
when  Samuel  Van  Syckel  laid  the  first 
oil  pipeline.  Dozens,  then  hundreds  of 
hastily  constructed  derricks  marred  the 
landscape,  emitting  noise  and  fumes. 
The  towns,  haphazardly  thrown  to- 
gether without  concern  for  environ- 
ment, aesthetics,  or  permanence,  be- 
came a form  of  visual  pollution. 

And  great  was  the  hazard  of  fire. 
Randomly  constructed  oil  derricks, 
hastily  laid  pipe  and  storage  appara- 
tus, thrown-together  wooden  build- 
ings, dense  populations  of  hurried, 
superactive  people,  and  the  highly 


Oil  Creek  State  Park 


flammable  oil  itself,  combined  to  create  risk 
to  landscapes,  persons  and  properties  by 
fire.  The  tragic  fatal  Rouse  fire  of  1861  fol- 
lowed the  burning  of  Drake  Well  in  Octo- 
ber 1859,  and  preceded  the  Grant  Well  fire 
at  Pithole  in  the  summer  of  1865.  Fires  re- 
mained a threat  even  after  the  oil  boom 
days.  A flash  of  lightning  ignited  20,000 
barrels  of  oil  at  Titusville  in  1880.  Flaming 
waves  of  oil  ran  down  hillsides  like  burn- 
ing volcanic  lava,  incinerating  storage  tank 
after  storage  tank,  causing  huge  explosions 
and  monstrous  flames  and  smoke  for  days. 
In  1892  a flood  engulfed  both  Titusville 
and  Oil  City,  spoiling  water  supplies,  de- 
bilitating gas  and  electricity  sources,  caus- 
ing fires  and  explosions  among  the  oil 
tanks,  and  sending  cascading  streams  of 
burning  oil  down  the  surface  of  Oil  Creek. 
Citizens  fled  the  blazing  streambanks  in 
terror  and  ran  to  the  hills  for  sanctuary. 

And  yet,  today.  Oil  Creek  Valley  looks 
much  like  it  did  before  the  industrial  boom 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Its  trout- 
filled  waters  again  run  clear  and  pure,  its 
hillsides  again  boast  pine,  hemlock  and 
hardwood  growth,  while  streamside  flats 
display  healthy  varieties  of  Pennsylvania 
flora  and  fauna.  What  factors,  forces  and 
personages  were  responsible  for  the  envi- 
ronmental rejuvenation  of  the  region? 


Oil  Creek  State  Park 


A 9.5-mile  paved  bicycle  trail,  left,  was 
constructed  from  1974  to  1979  in  Oil  Creek 
State  Park,  and  is  a popular  draw  to  the 
park.  Today,  Oil  Creek  — once  subject  to  oil 
slicks  — offers  excellent  trout  and  bass 
fishing. 
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The  author  thanks  Dr.  Brent  D.  Glass, 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion, Barbara  Zolli,  site  administrator 
of  the  Drake  Well  Museum,  and 
Marcia  Baker,  park  manager  of  Oil 
Creek  State  Park,  for  help  with  this 
article. 


Not  surprisingly,  Mother  Nature  played 
a leading  role.  After  the  oil  boom  faltered 
and  production  waned  in  the  late  1860s 
and  1870s,  thousands  of  human  polluters 
left  the  area.  Pithole,  Petroleum  Centre 
and  Pioneer,  once  bustling,  crowded  com- 
munities, became  ghost  towns.  Years 
passed.  Buildings  sagged  and  collapsed. 
Fires  consumed  some  of  them.  Decades 
passed.  Buildings  crumbled.  Old  lumber 
decomposed  and  became  humus  for  the 
land.  Decades  more  passed.  What  were 
once  wood  frame  structures  now  became 
soil.  Grass,  wildflowers,  plants,  thickets  and 
trees  grew.  The  earth  reclaimed  her  own. 
Only  a few  ruined  moss-mottled  stone 
foundations  and  the  odd  rusted  piece  of 
machinery  marked  the  era  of  oil  boom  and 
massive  human  habitation. 

In  October  1962,  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  took  a wagon  tour 
of  Oil  Creek  Valley  with  hosts  Alfred  and 
Virginia  Hunt,  owners  of  oil-region  land 
and  experts  in  oil  heritage  history.  Dr. 
Goddard  became  a catalyst  for  the  even- 
tual foundation  of  Oil  Creek  State  Park. 
In  1964  Senator  Richard  Frame  of  Franklin 
announced  a future  purchase  of  land  in 
Cherrytree  and  Cornplanter  Townships, 
Venango  County.  In  1967  Governor 
Raymond  Shafer  approved  land  acquisi- 
tion. By  the  end  of  1970,  7,000  acres  were 
acquired  or  purchased  and  designated  for 
the  park.  The  popular  9.5-mile  paved  bi- 
cycle trail  was  constructed  from  1974  to 
1979.  Hiking  trails,  a visitor  center,  park- 
ing lots  and  other  facilities  were  completed 
over  the  following  four  years,  and  a dedi- 


cation ceremony  occurred  in  October, 
1983. 

Today,  Oil  Creek  State  Park  con- 
sists of  7,075  acres  in  Venango  and 
Crawford  counties,  and  adjoins  Drake 
Well  Museum.  It  was  designed  to  keep 
alive  the  story  of  the  early  petroleum 
industry,  yet  its  grounds  and  wood- 
lands appear  anything  but  industrial. 
About  6,250  acres  in  the  park  are  open 
to  big  and  small  game  hunting.  Oil 


Oil  Creek  State  Park 


MOTHER  NATURE  played  a leading  role  in 
restoring  the  Oil  Creek  Valley  to  its  state 
before  the  petroleum  industry  boom. 

Creek  offers  excellent  trout  and  bass 
fishing,  while  its  tributaries  nurture 
wild  brook  trout.  Environmental  lec- 
tures and  programs,  an  outdoor  class- 
room, the  visitor  center  and  museums, 

73  miles  of  hiking  trails,  and  opportu- 
nities for  canoeing,  rafting,  picnicking, 
antique  railway  touring  and  cross 
country  skiing  characterize  the  prop- 
erty and  its  users.  The  wooded  hills  of 
Oil  Creek  gorge,  the  swamplands,  the 
wildflower  meadows,  the  steep  hill- 
sides and  the  beautiful  meandering 
streams  look  much  like  they  did  be- 
fore the  strange  interruption  of  the 
petroleum  industry  boom.  □ 
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Partnership  for  a 
PA  Grand  Slam 


By  George  L.  Harting 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION  was 
hardly  a blast  for  this  Lancaster 
County  farm  lad.  Ice  skating  and  sled- 
ding enjoyed  hy  city  kids  was  not  the 
sport  for  this  rural  hayseed.  The  cash 
crop  for  local  growers  was  leaf  tobacco. 
Consequently,  apart  from  Christmas 
celebration,  I spent  the  week  between 
The  Holy  Night  and  New  Year’s  Day 
in  the  stripping  room.  It  was  a boring 
routine  for  a teenager. 

To  dull  the  boredom,  I resorted  to 
dreaming.  Dreaming  became  a pana- 
cea of  my  love  for  the  outdoors,  my 
fascination  for  sporting  arms,  my  af- 
finity tor  wildlife  and  the  passion  to 
pursue  it.  All  these  and  more  were  in- 
herent in  my  gene  pool.  Conversation 
was  initiated  about  Uncle  John’s 
“Smith”  double,  a whitetail  buck 
sporting  trophy  antlers  and  the 
trapline  I hoped  to  pursue. 

When  a boy  attains  the  age  when 
his  eye  and  trigger  finger  are  subservi- 
ent to  his  will,  he  is  old  enough  to 
learn,  with  proper  tutoring,  something 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  marks- 
manship. Claude  King,  one-time 
Sports  Afield  editor,  was  responsible  for 
the  observation  in  1898. 

Disciplining  the  eye  and  the  finger 
happened  for  me  in  modest  propor- 
tions when  I acquired  a Daisy  classic 
repeater.  Ultimately,  however,  1 was 
offered  Dad’s  Shattuck  12-gauge.  On 
my  “maiden”  excursion  afield.  Uncle 
Earl  flushed  a cottontail  from  a corn 
shock  and  it  passed  in  front  of  me.  In- 


stinctively, a proper  lead  was  calculated  and 
the  rabbit  did  a double  tumble  at  the  shot. 
Such  was  the  modest  beginning  that 
evolved  into  my  vision  of  a personal  “grand 
slam.” 

Small  Game  Bonanza 

During  the  1930s  and  ’40s  in  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania,  pheasants  were  common 
and  habitat  favoring  cottontails  was  abun- 
dant. As  an  older  teenager,  the  9 a.m.  sea- 
son opener  back  then  was  eagerly  antici- 
pated. It  was  time  to  satisfy  an  itchy  trig- 
ger finger. 

For  my  brother  and  me,  our  routine  was 
to  hunt  our  county’s  flatland  in  the  morn- 
ing, usually  taking  our  daily  bag  limit  of 
cockhirds.  We  then  spent  our  afternoons 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains  with 
Sandy  and  Nell,  the  family  beagles.  As  a 
rule,  we’d  get  our  limits  of  cottontails,  too. 
Any  grouse,  bobwhite,  timherdoodle  or 
bushytail  we  happened  to  bag  was  consid- 
ered a bonus.  As  the  seasons  passed,  my 
early  tobacco  stripping  room  dreams  were 
being  fulfilled. 

Expanding  Horizons 

As  I got  older,  I became  more  aware  of 
the  wildlife  the  Keystone  State  has  to  of- 
fer. A mid-November  newspaper  featured 
a pair  of  Perry  County  hunters  showing 
their  wild  gobblers.  The  caption  read: 
“They  will  have  turkey  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

In  early  December  I watched  with  envy 
deer  hunters  returning  from  the  northern 
big  woods  counties,  trophy  bucks  wedged 
between  fenders  and  engine  hoods  of 
yesteryear’s  cars. 
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A sympathetic  hunter  once  shared 
his  Tioga  County  deer  camp  adven- 
ture  with  me.  He  told  me  that  a 
nimrod,  while  on  a drive,  chanced 
upon  a hibernating  hear  in  a den  un- 
der a large  oak  stump.  The  standers 
and  drivers  alike  were  exposed  to  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  rarities. 
Dreaming  New  Dreams 

A long  time  ago  a successful  hunter 
recited  his  experiences  in  taking  North 
America’s  sheep.  He  was  the  17th  big 
game  hunter  to  accomplish  a grand 
slam  on  all  four  species  of  the 
continent’s  sheep.  One  can  dream, 
can’t  he?  With  an  out  of  state  excur- 
sion unthinkable,  1 conjured  up  an 
adventure  of  my  own,  a goal  more  at- 
tainable. The  tobacco  stripping  room 
dreaming  of  early  adolescence  took  on 
a new  dimension:  A grand  slam,  cus- 
tom designed  was  envisioned.  It  in- 
volved harvesting  all  of  Pennsylvania’s 
game  species.  Prompt  action  followed. 
Lawn  mowing  the  following  summer 
put  a Marlin  lever-action  32-caliber 
Winchester  Special  on  my  gunrack, 
next  to  my  Model  12  repeater. 

It  was  a bleak  morning  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  one  buck  season 
opener.  1 was  perched  on  an  ash  stump 
in  the  Poconos.  It  wasn’t  long  until  a 
massive  rack  appeared  above  the  brush 
in  a clearcut.  It  was  a whitetail  of  tro- 
phy proportions.  Despite  trembling 
from  the  morning  chill  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  event,  1 at- 
tempted to  drop  that  hand- 


some animal.  After  missing  the  stag,  I 
watched  with  despair  as  it  took  refuge  in  a 
dense  rhododendron  swamp.  My  blunder- 
ing efforts  left  my  big  game  tags  unsigned 
for  the  next  10  seasons.  A tutor  was  des- 
perately needed. 

By  chance  1 met  Hank  Masker.  He  was 
a legend  in  Pike  County’s  Promised  Land 
area.  His  Shiny  Mountain  hunting  lodge 
was  the  choice  for  dozens  of  seasoned  big 
game  enthusiasts.  I found  my  place  among 
them.  On  the  opener  of  the  ’46  buck  sea- 
son, Hank  took  me  to  a choice  stand  in 
the  white  birch  swamp.  That  morning  I 
tagged  my  first  whitetail.  Field-dressed,  it 
tipped  the  scales  at  120  pounds.  My  jinx 
was  broken  and  a chapter  was  added  to  the 
goal  of  a Pennsylvania  grand  slam. 

Additional  hurdles  remained.  Calcium 
deposits  on  my  palate  wreaked  havoc  when 
1 tried  to  use  diaphragm  turkey  calls.  My 
attempt  at  luring  a bronze  gobbler  resulted 
in  spitting  and  squeaking.  As  a result  I 
hoped  to  shake  loose  a fall  gobbler  as  grouse 
are  flushed  from  the  underbrush. 

Jim  was  a dedicated  sportsman.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  taking  a turkey  and  a deer 
every  year.  I became  his  eager  understudy. 
The  ingredients  included  a half  coconut 
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shell,  a striker  stem  from  a laurel  bush  and 
slate  from  a discarded  blackboard.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  to  get  the  attention  of  a 
cooperative  gobbler. 

Ultimately  it  happened.  On  a drizzly 
morning,  a tom  responded  to  my  call. 
While  1 moved  down  the  slope  the  hand- 
some gobbler  met  me  halfway.  As  1 
crouched  behind  a fallen  tree  another 
cluck  was  sent  forth  and  appar- 
ently was  authentic  because  the 
19-pound  specimen  stepped 
into  a forest  clearing.  Thanks 
to  a newfound  partnership, 
another  rung  was  climbed 
in  my  quest  to  harvest  all 
of  Pennsylvania’s  game 
species. 

Pursuing  the  Zone 
Dwellers 

Tony  Williams  de- 
scribed the  snowshoe 
hare’s  territory  as  “highly 
elevated  swamps,  brushy 
areas  and  mixed  hard- 
woods and  conifers.”  He 
explained,  “mature  forests 
don’t  suit  them  well.”  This  is 
a clue  as  to  why  they  are  not  too 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  “Epic  of  Hiawatha,”  Longfellow 
described  the  home  of  the  white  rabbit  as, 
“The  region  of  the  north  wind.”  The  short 
season  for  the  varying  hare  is  held  after 
Christmas.  Frequently,  at  that  time  in  the 
Pocono  swamps  there  is  impenetrable 
drifted  snow.  Harvesting  the  white  ghost 
is  a formidable  challenge. 

Once  again  1 relied  on  a trusted  part- 
nership. Hank  Masker  guided  me  into  the 
bowels  of  the  Bear  Wallow  Swamp  in  1953. 
His  beagles  were  good,  as  the  mounted 
white  rabbit  from  the  region  of  the  north 
wind  graces  my  trophy  display. 

Fox  squirrels  had  always  intrigued  me. 
Never  had  1 encountered  this  species  of 
“park  dweller”  to  round  out  my  daily  limit. 
A fellow  outdoor  writer  set  me  straight.  In 
Mercer  County,  and  in  areas  west  of  the 


Appalachians,  he  explained,  fox  squir- 
rels are  plentiful.  The  invitation  for  a 
guided  hunt  was  eagerly  accepted.  It 
was  a memorable  excursion;  1 was  the 
guest  of  a generous  and  competent 
partner.  My  trophy  cabinet  now  con- 
tains a fox  squirrel,  as  well  as  gray  and 
black-phase  gray  squirrel  taxidermy 
mounts. 

Acceptable  Compro- 
mise 

Many  unsuccessful 
seasons  caused  my 
optimism  of  adding  a 
hear  to  my  list  began 
to  wane.  The  prover- 
bial shot  in  the  arm 
happened  on  the  after- 
noon opener  of  the  1 968 
season.  1 was  concealed 
near  a huge  thicket 
that  provided  excel- 
lent escape  cover.  Sud- 
denly, it  happened. 
Two  shots  rang  out 
from  the  head  of  the 
swamp,  and  a hulk  of  a 
bear  appeared  at  what 
seemed  like  the  speed  of  an 
express  train.  The  hear  ran  an  arc 
around  me  at  100  yards.  Had  1 exer- 
cised better  marksmanship,  my  grand 
slam  would  he  complete. 

Just  minutes  after  the  bruin  disap- 
peared over  the  far  ridge,  her  cubs  fol- 
lowed. Separated  from  their  mother, 
the  spaniel-sized  offspring  sought  ref- 
uge near  me  in  the  thicket.  Their  stay 
was  long  enough  to  provide  me  one  of 
nature’s  rarest  beauties.  A quarter  cen- 
tury of  unsuccessful  hear  hunting  is  a 
long  time,  but  I’m  still  glad  I missed 
that  bear. 

I’ve  come  to  realize  that  a grand 
slam  is  unlikely.  As  a compromise, 
though,  I reflect  on  cherished  water- 
fowl  adventures  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River  as  an  alternative, 
thanks  to  Nels,  a veteran  riverman.  My 
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scrapbook  memoirs  list  16  species  of 
waterfowl  taken  there. 

A Boost  from  the  Home  Front 

Bob  Bell  in  his  volume  Hunting  the 
Lung-Tailed  Bird  states,  “Hunting  is 
only  complete  and  fully  satisfying 
when  he  actually  kills  and  brings  home 
to  his  family  a bird  or  animal  which 
he  wants  to  use  as  food.”  Sharing  game 
with  the  family  establishes  the  ulti- 
mate ethic  for  the  hunt;  it  elevates 
taking  game  to  the  status  of  a harvest. 
It  was  family  sharing,  rather  than 
hunter  prestige,  that  fueled  the  pur- 
suit for  my  grand  slam,  Pennsylvania 
style. 

Chris  Dolnack  authored  a 1985 
Game  News  article  that  champions  the 
hunter’s  wife.  He  said,  “A  hunter  is  not 
quite  complete  without  an  under- 
standing wife.”  The  author,  by  this  as- 
sertion, discloses  a partnership  1 have 
enjoyed  for  53  years  of  hunting.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  is  the  sportsman  whose 


wife  champions  the  concept,  “game’s  my 
meat.”  At  the  end  of  each  day  at  deer  camp 
I can  expect  the  call  from  my  wife  asking, 
“Did  you  get  a deer?”  Such  cooperation 
adds  tremendous  motivation  to  endure  a 
cold  day  on  a deer  stand. 

My  scrapbook  contains  63  Pennsylva- 
nia hunting  licenses.  Logan  Purcell  Smith 
said,  “Youth  is  the  time  for  adventure  of 
the  body,  but  age  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
mind.”  The  trophy  case  and  my  hunting 
journal  quicken  the  reflections  of  bonded 
partnerships  through  the  years. 

There  is  little  desire  to  replace  the  old 
shotgun  now.  The  carbine  featuring  a mod- 
est caliber,  but  one  that  has  been  efficient, 
gains  the  status  of  an  heirloom. 

Being  at  one’s  stand  an  hour  before 
shooting  time  is  of  lesser  importance  now. 
The  excursion  into  the  outdoors  alone,  is 
therapeutic.  To  have  found  nature  as  the 
visible  garment  of  God  is  enough.  A grand 
slam,  Pennsylvania  style,  can  rest  on 
hold.  □ 
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Hunting  — Two 
Million  Years 


By  Dave  Cooper 


Hunting  has  always  been  a big  part 
of  my  life.  At  the  age  of  four,  armed 
with  a miniature  bow  and  rubber-tipped 
arrows,  I “hunted”  imaginary  big  game  ani- 
mals in  my  backyard.  My  boyhood  heroes 
were  none  other  than  Daniel  Boone  and 
Davy  Crockett.  I was  completely  mesmer- 
ized while  reading  about  their  hunting  ex- 
ploits during  American  frontier  days.  I 
lived  for  the  day  when  I would  reach  my 
1 2*  birthday.  Then,  I could  become  a hon- 
est-to-goodness  licensed,  Pennsylvania 
deer  hunter.  Now,  nearly  50  years  after  I 
began  my  backyard  hunting  career,  I still 
have  the  burning  desire  — bordering  on  fa- 
naticism, according  to  my  wife  — to  hunt. 
Where  did  this  desire  come  from?  I 


didn’t  grow  up  in  a hunting  oriented 
family.  My  father  didn’t  own  a gun  or 
a bow,  and  he  never  hunted  a day  in 
his  life  A few  years  ago  I wrote  a maga- 
zine article  entitled,  “The  Neanderthal 
Gene  Syndrome.”  In  that  story  I half 
jokingly  suggested  that  my  intense 
desire  to  hunt  was  due  to  “hunting 
genes”  passed  on  to  me  by  my  prehis- 
toric, Neanderthal  ancestors.  Perhaps 
the  story  wasn’t  so  far  fetched  after  all. 
Many  anthropologists,  I discovered, 
feel  that  there  is  a definite  strong  link 
between  prehistoric  hunters  and  mod- 
ern day  people. 

Anthropologists,  people  who  study 
human  culture,  say  that  humans  have 
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been  on  this  earth  for  about  Z'/i  mil- 
lion  years.  And,  during  most  of  that 
time,  humans  made  their  living  mostly 
hy  huiating.  Early  man  hunted  slow 
animals,  such  as  turtles,  lizards  and 
young  animals.  These  animals  could 
he  caught  and  killed  by  hand.  He  did 
not  hunt  hig  game  animals  until  much 
later  on.  Prehistoric  man  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  eat  the  meat  of  big  game 
animals.  He  would  let  other  predators, 
such  as  lions  and  tigers 
do  the  killing,  and 
then  he  moved  in  to 
get  some  of  the 
meat.  Evidence  of 
this  scavenging  way 
of  life  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Olduvai 
Gorge  in  southern 
Africa.  Animal 
bones  there  were 
found  alongside  an- 
cient stone  tools. 

Many  of  the  hones 
showed  marks  made 
hy  stone  tools  and  also 
showed  tooth  marks  from  animal  car- 
nivores. You  can  imagine  how  danger- 
ous life  must  have  been  for  these  men 
who  shared  meat  with  large  predators. 
One  skull  of  an  early  man  found  by 
anthropologists  has  the  tooth  marks 
of  a saber-trrothed  tiger  deeply  imbed- 
ded into  the  hone. 

Man  began  to  actively  hunt  hig 
game  animals  about  I'/z  million  years 
ago.  This  type  of  hunting  required  a 
great  deal  of  skill  and  cooperation.  A 
band  consisting  of  several  hunters 
drove  animals  off  cliffs  to  kill  them. 
They  also  drove  animals  or  herded 
them  into  stone  corrals  where  they 
could  be  killed  more  easily.  Some- 
times, after  they  had  been  killed,  ani- 
mals were  taken  to  caves  to  be  butch- 
ered. Archaeologists  have  found  caves 
in  Zhoukoudian,  China,  and  at 
Torroaba  and  Ambrona  in  Spain  that 


have  floors  littered  with  the  ancient  hones 
of  pigs,  water  buffalo,  deer  and  even  el- 
ephants. Along  with  the  bones  were  many 
tools,  such  as  hand  axes  and  cleavers  for 
hutchering.  There  are  also  signs  of  system- 
atic and  controlled  use  of  fire  in  the  caves 
at  Zhoudoudian.  Large  hearths  in  the  cave 
floors  contain  wood  ash,  some  seven  feet 
deep. 

Early  man  surely  did  not  live  by  hunt- 
ing alone.  While  the  men  in  a hand  of  30 
to  50  people  were  hunters, 
the  women  gathered 
fruits,  nuts  and  other 
foods.  Most  anthropolo- 
gists agree  that  men  did 
not  become  hunters  be- 
cause they  were  physi- 
cally stronger  than 
women;  it  was  a matter 
of  mobility.  Hunting 
back  then  required  a 
great  deal  of  travel.  The 
hunters  would  some- 
times be  gone  for  many 
days.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  women  to  hunt 
and  to  also  take  care  of  children. 

Early  humans  were  not  all  “cave  men.” 
They  undoubtedly  used  caves  when  they 
were  available,  hut  they  also  built  shelters 
from  wood.  Evidence  of  these  wooden 
structures  can  be  found  at  a site  near  Terra 
Amata  in  Erance.  Holes  from  the  support- 
ing framework  are  still  evident.  Hearths, 
animal  bones  and  stone  tools  were  found 
inside  the  area.  These  primitive  huts  were 
constructed  about  400,000  years  ago. 

The  hunting  and  gathering  way  of  life 
helped  in  the  development  of  language. 
Cooperative  hunting  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  without  some  form  of 
speech.  Robert  Ardrey  in  his  hook.  The 
Social  Contract,  considers  the  home  of  the 
hunter/gatherer  as  the  “cradle  of  language” 
where  communication  was  necessary.  The 
hunter,  he  feels,  would  undoubtedly  re- 
count the  details  of  his  hunt.  This  story 
telling  may  have  supplied  a biological  foun- 


Man  began  to  ac- 
tively hunt  hig  game 
animals  about  VI2 
million  years  ago. 
This  type  of  hunting 
required  a great 
deal  of  skill  and 
cooperation. 
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dation  for  what  we  call  grammar.  Anthro- 
pologist, Richard  Leaky  states  in  his  book 
The  Making  of  Mankind  that,  “It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  humans  capable  of  extensive 
hunting,  gathering,  use  of  fire  and  burials 
who  did  not  possess  some  form  of  symbolic 
communication.” 

Further  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
hunting  in  the  life  of  prehistoric  men  can 
be  found  in  their  cave  paintings.  Over  200 
caves  and  decorated  shelters  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  most 
famous  of  these 
caves  is  found  in 
France  and  Spain. 

Lascaux  Cave  in 
southwest 
France  — inhab- 
ited about  14,000 
years  ago  — has 
skillfully  painted 
walls  depicting 
horses,  stags,  oxen 
and  bison.  A stal- 
lion and  a bison 
are  shown  pierced 
with  arrows.  An- 
other painting 
shows  a lion  killed  with  12  arrows.  At 
Altimira  in  Spain,  cave  walls  are  painted 
with  many  animals.  Deer  are  the  most 
popular  figures.  The  cave  paintings  often 
show  humans  hunting  a variety  of  animals. 
Some  anthropologists  believe  that  these 
cave  paintings  may  be  an  example  of 
“hunter  magic.”  That  is,  by  painting  an  ani- 
mal on  a wall,  the  hunters  hoped  to  im- 
prove their  chances  of  being  successful. 

The  hunting  and  gathering  way  of  life 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  farming 
about  10,000  years  ago.  For  perhaps  two 
million  years  man  had  practiced  a nomadic 
hunting  and  gathering  way  of  life.  With  the 
agricultural  revolution,  this  way  of  life,  for 
the  most  part,  was  quickly  abandoned. 
Why?  Anthropologists  feel  that  people 
became  more  and  more  successful  at  adapt- 
ing to  their  environments  and,  conse- 
quently, populations  grew  and  expanded. 


A new  way  of  life  was  needed. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row about  12,000  years  ago  may  have 
helped  lead  to  the  end  of  the  nomadic 
hunting/gathering  way  of  life.  The 
bow,  along  with  the  throwing  spear 
(atlatl),  enabled  hunters  to  kill  ani- 
mals from  a distance.  The  need  to  hunt 
in  bands  of  men  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Now,  one  or  two  hunters  could 
support  their  families  without  depen- 
dence on  the 
band.  Author 
Robert  Ardrey 
states,  “The 
invention  of 
the  bow  and 
arrow,  I be- 
lieve, had  as 
much  signifi- 
cance to  pre- 
historic man 
as  the  inven- 
tion of  the 
nuclear 
weapon  to 
modern 
man.”  Artley 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  invention  of 
the  bow  may  not  have  brought  on  the 
agricultural  revolution,  but  he  finds  it 
intriguing  that,  “Domestication  of 
food  supply  after  the  long  wait,  took 
place  independently  and  quite  nearly 
simultaneously  in  the  Middle  East, 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Americas.  The 
bow  and  arrow,  so  far  as  we  know,  pre- 
ceded it  everywhere.” 

Did  prehistoric  man  pass  down  any 
of  his  “hunting  genes”  to  present-day 
people?  John  Relethford,  author  of  the 
book.  The  Human  Species  wrote,  “A 
large  part  of  our  genetic  makeup  re- 
sulted from  adaptations  to  a hunting/ 
gathering  way  of  life.”  Psychologists 
Leda  Cosmides  and  John  Tooby  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara wrote,  “The  mind  is  a Swiss  army 
knife,  crammed  with  tools  designed  for 
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specific  problems  that  faced  our 
hunter/gatherer  ancestors.” 

In  a study  done  by  Silverman  and 
Pals  (1992),  it  is  argued  that  the  divi- 
sion  of  labor  in  a hunting/gathering 
society,  where  men  hunted  and  women 
gathered,  produced  generally  differing 
abilities  in  men  and 
women.  Men  in  the 
distant  past  deveh 
oped  mental  abili- 
ties that  enabled 
them  to  pursue 
game  animals  across 
unfamiliar  territory 
and  to  accurately 
throw  an  object 
(rock  or  spear)  to 
kill  or  stun  an  ani- 
mal. Women  devel- 
oped the  mental 
ability  to  quickly 
recognize  edible 
plants.  They  also  had  to 
accurately  remember  the  location  of 
these  plants,  so  they  could  return  to 
them  at  another  time. 

Recent  studies  give  credibility  to 
this  theory.  It  has  been  shown  that 
men  on  the  average  perform  better  on 
special  tasks,  such  as  navigating  their 
way  through  a route  (map  reading), 
and  on  tests  requiring  accuracy  in  tar- 
get-directed motor  skills  (accurately 
throwing  or  intercepting  an  object). 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  perform 


better  on  tests  where  they  are  asked  to  iden- 
tify matching  items.  They  were  also  found 
to  be  more  alert  to  objects  found  in  their 
environment. 

Richard  Thomas,  an  anthropologist  at 
Penn  State  University,  told  me  that,  “Man’s 
ability  to  hunt  — his  shooting  prowess,  his 
ability  to  anticipate  where 
the  animal  will  be  in  three 
seconds  — could  have 
been  passed  down  ge- 
netically from  one  gen- 
eration to  another. 
These  special  abilities 
were  not  there  at  the 
beginning  of  human  ex- 
istence. Those  who  de- 
veloped this  ability  sur- 
vived and  vice  versa.” 
Another  Penn  State  bio- 
logical anthropologist, 
Karen  Chambers,  said, 
“There  is  no  one  gene  for 
a particular  activity  such  as 
hunting,  however,  a group  of  genes  work- 
ing together  will  make  you  more  suscep- 
tible to  that  type  of  behavior.” 

Hunting,  1 often  tell  people,  is  in  my 
blood.  A more  accurate  statement  may  be 
that  hunting  is  in  my  genes.  I believe  that 
thousands  of  generations  of  my  prehistoric 
ancestors  passed  on  to  me  the  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  be  a hunter.  Those  same 
“hunting  genes”  are  in  your  blood  as  well. 
Enjoy  your  hunting  legacy;  it’s  been  a long 
time  in  the  coming.  □ 


“There  is  no  one 
gene  for  a particular 
activity  such  as 
hunting,  however,  a 
group  of  genes 
working  together 
will  make  you  more 
susceptible  to  that 
type  of  behavior.  ” 


Cover  Painting  by  Scott  Calpino 

POPULARIZED  by  a cartoon  of  years  ago,  the  pileated  woodpecker,  with  its  spec- 
tacular red  crest  and  wingspan  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  feet,  is  truly  a sight  to 
behold.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  such  a large,  colorful,  noisy  bird  can  hide  so  easily, 
but  they  can  seemingly  disappear  in  a deciduous  forest.  Pileated  woodpeckers  can 
be  found  in  Pennsylvania  year-round,  but  it  takes  a large  area  of  forest  to  support 
a nesting  pair.  They  excavate  rectangular  nesting  cavities  in  trees,  leaving  a pile  of 
wood  chips  at  the  base.  Pileated  woodpeckers  began  to  disappear  in  the  1 800s,  as 
eastern  forests  were  cleared  for  lumber  and  farming.  Fortunately,  as  forests  began 
to  reclaim  abandoned  farms  in  the  20th  century,  pileated  woodpecker  populations 
rebounded.  Look  for  them  when  you're  hiking,  camping  and  about  this  summer. 
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THIS  COMPOSITE  topo  map  shows  two  mountains  separated  by  a wind  gap  with  a building 
and  spot  elevation.  A trail  heads  northeast  on  a concave  slope  (gentle  and  then  steep) 
to  a ridge.  A trail  to  the  southwest  is  on  a convex  slope  (steep  and  then  gentle).  Features 
in  the  northwest:  orchards,  railroad,  secondary  highway,  building,  depression  and 
benchmark.  A light-duty  road  becomes  unimproved  after  passing  a mine  shaft,  tunnel 
and  dump.  A marsh  is  in  the  west,  and  streams  feed  a lake  in  the  south.  A transmission 
line  is  in  the  southeast. 


Topo  Tips 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


A TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  — a 
“topo”  — makes  mole  hills  out  of 
mountains.  Dozens  of  square  miles  are 
spread  out  before  you  on  a sheet  of  paper 
about  the  size  of  a newspaper.  A sweep  of 
the  eye  covers  miles.  Your  finger  glides 
across  the  map,  following  a trail  that  takes 
hours  to  hike. 

Through  its  language  of  contour  lines 
and  symbols,  a topo  gives  you  a good  idea 
of  the  shape  of  the  land  and  its  natural  fea- 


tures like  mountains  and  streams.  It 
shows  where  things  are  and  how  to  get 
to  them,  the  distance  between  them, 
and  gives  elevations.  Whether  you’re 
hunting,  hiking  or  just  interested  in 
exploring  the  outdoors,  you’ll  find  that 
topos  — sometimes  called  “contour 
maps”  — are  handy  as  “silent  guides.” 
The  best  topo  for  showing  detail  is 
the  7. 5-minute  quadrangle,  or  “quad,” 
published  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
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WHETHER  a slope  is  gentle  or  steep  depends  on  a variety  of 
factors,  such  as  your  physical  condition  and  the  condition 
of  the  trail.  This  illustration  offers  guidelines  for  the 
steepness  of  slopes  when  compared  with  percent  of  slope 
and  angle  of  degrees  from  the  horizontal. 
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100% 
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vey.  Each  quad  is  named  tor  a place  or 
prominent  feature  on  it  — “Galeton” 
and  “Young  Womans  Creek,”  for  ex- 
ample. A quad  covers  7.5  minutes  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  showing  an 
area  of  more  than  50  square  miles.  Its 
scale  of  1 :24,000  means  that  one  inch 
on  the  map  equals  24,000  inches  (or 
2,000  feet)  on  the  ground. 

A ruler-like  scale  helps  you  deter- 
mine distances.  Mapping  standards  are 
so  high  that  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  places  on  the  map  will  he  within 
40  feet  of  their  actual  locations  on  the 
ground. 

To  orient  you,  the  top  of  the  map 
is  always  north  and  the  right  side  is 
east.  On  the  bottom,  a diagram  points 
to  true  north  (marked  by  a star)  and 
magnetic  north  (a  half  arrowhead). 
The  difference  between  them  is  the 
“magnetic  declination,”  given  in  de- 
grees. The  diagram  also  points  to  grid 
north  (“GN”),  used  for  positioning  the 
map  within  a special  grid  of  maps. 

On  your  compass,  the  needle  is  at- 
tracted to  magnetic  north,  not  true 
north.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  magnetic 
field  pulls  the  compass  needle  to  the 
west  of  true  north  in  amounts  ranging 
from  about  6 degrees  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  to  1 1 degrees  in  some 


eastern  areas.  So,  for  a true  hearing,  add 
the  number  of  degrees  of  magnetic  decli- 
nation shown  on  the  map  to  your  compass 
reading. 

If  your  compass  lacks  a declination  ad- 
justment, keep  the  difference  in  mind  when 
taking  a reading.  Another  option  is  to  draw 
lines  of  magnetic  declination  on  the  map 
that  parallel  the  direction  shown  on  the 
diagram.  This  makes  the  map  match  your 
compass  needle’s  direction.  (No  matter 
how  carefully  you  ccrmpensate,  you  won’t 
he  exact  because  the  magnetic  declination 
changes  continually,  although  hy  a very 
small  amount,  and  the  value  on  the  map  is 
for  the  year  it  was  made.) 

You  can  align  a map  without  a compass 
if  you  pick  out  two  features  on  the  map 
that  you  can  find  on  the  ground.  Stand  on 
one  of  them  and  place  a ruler  on  that  point 
on  the  map.  Sight  along  the  ruler  while 
turning  the  map  until  you  spot  the  other 
feature.  Then  the  map  is  oriented. 

Hunters  and  others  tramping  through 
the  woods  seldom  follow  a direct  course. 
But  suppose  you  are  on  a precise  hearing 
and  don’t  allow  for  magnetic  declination, 
how  far  off  will  you  he  after  traveling  a mile? 
Because  each  degree  away  from  true  north 
amounts  to  roughly  90  feet  over  a mile,  you 
could  he  too  far  west  hy  around  1 ,000  feet 
in  some  eastern  areas  of  the  state  and  about 
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half  that  distance  in  western  sections. 

Elevations  on  a topo  are  accurate  to  the 
nearest  foot  at  bench  marks,  shown  as 
“BM”  with  a black  cross,  which  are  pin- 
pointed by  a metal  tablet  set  into  the 
ground.  A bench  mark  with  a triangle  is  a 
triangulation  point.  Slightly  less  accurate 
are  spot  elevations,  shown  by  a cross,  ex- 
cept at  road  intersections  or  other  obvious 
places.  Spot  elevations  that  have  been 
checked  are  in  black;  unchecked,  are  in 
brown. 


The  contours  that  make  a topo  unique 
are  surprisingly  accurate,  considering  that 
so  many  are  needed.  If  you  could  walk  on 
one  of  those  imaginary  lines  of  equal  el- 
evation, your  path  would  be  level  nearly 
all  the  time.  In  more  than  9 out  of  10 
places,  you  can  expect  a contour  to  repre- 


sent the  true  elevation  to  within  one 
half  of  the  map’s  contour  interval, 
which  is  the  difference  in  elevation 
between  each  contour.  If  the  contout 
interval  is  10  feet,  the  contour  will  be 
within  5 feet  of  the  actual  elevation. 

The  number  of  contours  on  a map 
and  the  interval  between  each  one  de- 
pends on  the  topography  of  a region. 
You’ll  find  a contour  interval  of  20  feet 
in  mountainous  parts  of  the  state  and 
10  feet  elsewhere.  Because  numbering 
every  contour  is  not  prac- 
tical, elevations  are  given 
at  regular  intervals  only 
for  certain  “index”  con- 
tours. They  are  printed  a 
little  heavier  for  easy  read- 
ing. Index  contours  are 
one  of  the  first  things 
you’ll  use  to  get  the  lay  of 
the  land. 

The  patterns  of  con- 
tours give  clues  to  the 
shape  of  the  land.  Read- 
ing them  is  not  difficult  if 
you  keep  a few  things  in 
mind.  Remember,  con- 
tours never  cross  or  divide, 
although  they  may  appear 
to  do  so  in  places  like 
cliffs. 

Contours  go  up  a val- 
ley, becoming  shaped  like 
“V’s”  where  they  cross  it. 
A contour  that  crosses  a 
stream  forms  a “V”  that 
always  points  upstream. 

Contours  go  around 
ridges  and  spurs,  forming 
“U’s”  that  point  down  the 
slope.  Hills  are  shown  by 
a concentric  series  of  closed  contours, 
or  loops.  Depressions  with  no  outlet 
always  appear  as  closed  contours  with 
hachures  pointing  inward. 

Evenly  spaced  contours  tell  you 
that  the  land  slopes  evenly.  Widely 
spaced  contours  say  that  the  terrain  is 


Brunton  CO.,  Riverton,  Wyoming 


side  is  east.  A diagram  points  to  true  north  (marked  by 
a star)  and  magnetic  north  (a  half  arrowhead).  The 
difference  between  them  is  the  "magnetic  declination," 
given  in  degrees.  On  a compass,  the  needle  is  attracted 
to  magnetic  north,  not  true  north.  For  a true  bearing, 
add  the  number  of  degrees  of  magnetic  declination 
shown  on  the  map  to  your  compass  reading. 
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Serious  map  users  should  be  inter- 
ested in  TopoScout,  a computer  soft- 
ware program  that  allows  users  to  call 
up  topo  maps  from  CDs  and  then 
plot  out  trails,  calculate  distances  and 
land  areas  to  the  nearest  foot  or 
meter,  trace  routes,  and  a host  of 
other  features.  Most  helpful,  perhaps, 
is  that  maps  can  be  annotated  with 
markers  and  comments,  then  printed 
out,  customized,  for  use  in  the  field 
and  for  recordkeeping. 

For  more  information,  write  Maptech, 
655  Portsmouth  Avenue,  Greenland 
NH  03840,  or  visit  the  company's 
website  at  WWW.maptech.com. 


gentle,  while  closely  spaced  contours 
show  a steeper  slope. 

When  you  see  a mountain  with 
contours  spaced  far  apart  at  lower  el- 
evations and  close  together  higher  up, 
you  are  looking  at  the  face  of  a slope 
that  is  concave  — an  easy  climh  at 
first,  hut  steeper  later  on.  When  the 
arrangement  is  reversed,  with  contours 
close  together  lower  down  and  widely 
spaced  farther  up,  the  slope  is  convex 
— a climh  that  begins  as  steep  and 
then  becomes  easier. 

How  steep  is  “steep”?  A little  math 
tells  you  how  much  of  a climh  or  de- 
scent you  are  looking  at.  Measure  the 
distance  from  your  starting  point  to 
yout  destination  and  then  find  the 
change  in  elevation  by  counting  the 
contours  crossed.  For  example,  if  the 
distance  is  500  feet  and  the  elevation 
changes  20  feet,  the  slope  is  4 percent 
(20  divided  by  500  and  multiplied  hy 
100),  which  is  a gentle  slope. 

If  visualizing  an  angle  is  easier, 
multiply  the  percent  of  slope  hy  0.57 
to  get  the  approximate  angle  in  de- 


grees from  the  hotizontal.  (This  conversion 
factor  is  best  for  slopes  less  than  50  per- 
cent.) So,  a 4 percent  slope  is  around  2 de- 
grees. If  you  prefer  the  gradient  as  a ratio, 
an  elevation  change  of  20  feet  over  500 
feet  amounts  to  1 in  25. 

Whether  a slope  is  “moderate”  or 
“steep”  for  walking  depends  on  a number 
of  factors,  your  physical  condition,  what 
you’ll  he  carrying,  and  the  conditon  of  the 
trail  or  road  you’ll  he  following.  Here  are 
guidelines:  A slope  of  5 percent  (3  degrees) 
is  “gentle,”  10  percent  (6  degrees)  is  “mod- 
erate,” 20  percent  (11  degrees)  is  “fairly 
steep,”  25  percent  (14  degrees)  is  “steep,” 
and  50  percent  (27  degrees)  and  over  is 
“very  steep.” 

Colors  help  you  identify  various  features 
on  a topo.  Brown  is  for  contours  and  land- 
forms;  green  distinguishes  wooded  areas 
from  clearings;  black  shows  manmade  fea- 
tures such  as  buildings,  roads  and  railroads; 
red  highlights  important  roads;  blue  is  for 
water  features;  pink  indicates  heavily 
huilt-up  areas;  and  purple  updates  the  map 
with  features  added  from  aerial  photos 
taken  for  map  revisions. 

To  find  out  which  quads  cover  areas  that 
interest  you,  request  a Pennsylvania  map 
index  from  the  National  Cartographic  In- 
formation Center,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
507  National  Center,  Reston,  VA  22092 
(Phone:  1-800-USA  MAPS).  Many  sport- 
ing goods  stores  sell  topos. 

With  a topo  you’ll  have  a chance  to 
make  armchair  explorations  of  new  areas 
and  find  your  way  around  before  you  get 
there.  A topo  also  helps  you  rediscover  fa- 
miliar places.  What  about  that  certain  dirt 
road  — how  far  back  does  it  really  go? 
Maybe  that  swampy  area  you  didn’t  know 
was  there  might  be  a good  spot  for  deer. 
And  very  likely  you’ll  find  places  on  the 
map  that  stir  up  memories  of  pleasant  times 
spent  outdoors.  □ 
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Chucks  in  the 
Greene  Hills 


Nobody  ever  said  woodchuck  hunt- 
ing was  easy,  and  there’s  no 
question  the  groundhog  had  seen  me  first. 
In  fact,  it  was  almost  too  late  to  get  off  a 
shot  at  the  fleeing  chuck.  I was  standing 
along  the  edge  of  a hillside  in  Greene 
County,  and  while  trying  to  collect  my  wits 
I watched  as  the  young  groundhog  raced 
for  its  burrow.  Woodchucks  have  short, 
stubby  legs,  but  when  necessary,  they  can 
run  like  the  wind.  Quickly  cocking  the 
hammer  on  the  .22  magnum  revolver,  I 
aimed  and  fired.  Dirt  erupted  well  above 
and  behind  the  rodent’s  shoulder,  and  I 
watched  helplessly  as  the  chuck  disap- 
peared into  its  burrow. 

You  can  call  them  groundhogs,  whistle 
pigs  or  pasture  poodles.  But  regardless  of 
the  name,  there’s  no  question  that  wood- 
chucks have  benefited  by  the  clearing  of 
forests  and  the  expansion  of  farmlands 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  And  if  you’re  a 
dedicated  varmint  hunter,  there’s  no  bet- 
ter place  to  look  for  these  big  rodents  than 
Greene  County. 

Greene  County  offers  super  varmint 
hunting  for  several  reasons.  For  starters, 
woodchucks  like  their  veggies.  They 
munch  on  green  grasses,  clover,  weed 
shoots  and  dandelion  greens.  They  have  a 
real  sweet  tooth  for  alfalfa,  and  will  even 
snack  on  apples  and  chew  cornstalks.  All 
of  these  food  items  are  found  in  abundance 
throughout  the  county. 

But  even  more  notable  are  the  hillsides. 


Greene  County  — all  580  square 
miles  of  it  — has  some  of  the  steepest 
terrain  in  the  East.  Groundhogs  need 
good  drainage  to  prevent  flooding  of 
their  dens,  and  the  steep  hillsides, 
combined  with  heavy  clay  content  in 
the  soil,  provide  a perfect  environment 
for  burrow  digging. 

Although  Greene  County  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  state,  access  to  the  area  is  excel- 
lent. Route  21  bisects  the  county  east 
to  west,  from  Fayette  County  to  the 
West  Virginia  border.  And  then  there 
is  Interstate  79.  This  four-lane  high- 
way runs  north  and  south,  right 
through  the  center  of  the  county. 
There  are  four  exits  off  1-79  in  the 
county,  and  Exit  1,  located  just  a mile 
north  of  the  West  Virginia  line,  has 
quite  a bit  of  open  land  worth  investi- 
gating. 

Good  optics  are  a must  for  spotting 
groundhogs.  Although  I use  a pair  of 
light  7x35  binoculars,  I wouldn’t  dis- 
agree if  someone  opted  for  something 
bigger.  In  fact,  for  locating  wood- 
chucks, a quality  spotting  scope  isn’t 
a bad  investment.  When  glassing  for 
chucks,  the  best  place  to  start  looking 
is  in  the  center  of  the  hillsides,  about 
three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the 
ridgelines.  Groundhogs  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  open  hillsides,  to  dig  bur- 
rows where  they’ll  have  a clear  view 
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of  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Groundhogs  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
area,  you’ll  probably  discover  every  hill 
has  a burrow  dug  into  it.  The  burrows 
may  be  vacant,  hut  there’s  no  question 
that  you’ll  recognize  a lot  of  ground- 
hog activity.  Most  likely,  you’ll  first 
notice  mounds  with  piles  of  fresh  dirt 
pushed  in  front  of  the  main  burrow 
entrances.  If  you  don’t  spot  any  hogs 
sitting  on  their  mounds,  try  glassing 
the  meadows.  Look  in  all  directions. 
When  woodchucks  are  actively  feed- 
ing, I’ve  seen  them  move  as  far  as  50 
to  60  yards  away  from  their  burrows 
in  search  of  food. 

Also,  don’t  forget  the  “drop”  holes. 
A drop  hole  is  the  woodchuck’s  back 
door.  When  a chuck  digs  a burrow,  the 
main  entrance  typically  angles  down- 
ward before  leveling  off  into  the  main 
burrow.  However,  side  tunnels  run  off 
this  main  burrow  and  eventually  lead 
to  one  or  more  of  the  chuck’s  drop 
holes.  Groundhogs  generally  peek  out 
of  their  burrows  before  exposing  them- 


selves to  danger,  so  sometimes  you’ll  get 
lucky  and  spot  a chuck  peeking  out  its  hack 
entrance. 

Another  good  place  to  find  chucks  is 
along  the  ridgeline.  For  protection,  smart 
old  ’hogs  will  often  dig  their  burrows  a few 
feet  inside  the  wooded  ridgetops.  They  will 
then  feed  near  the  ridgeline  as  they  move 
down  the  hill  in  search  of  food. 

Another  area  to  locate  woodchucks  is 
along  gas  line  right-of-ways.  The  region  has 
countless  natural  gas  wells.  The  right-of- 
ways,  which  are  generally  30  to  40  yards 
wide,  run  up  and  down  the  hillsides,  and 
the  gas  companies  do  an  excellent  job  of 
mowing  the  sttips.  Because  the  grass  is  cut 
short,  these  right-of-ways  create  some  of 
the  best  groundhog  habitat  in  the  county. 

Except  during  the  regular  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons,  and  before  noon 
during  the  spting  gobbler  season,  hunters 
may  stalk  pasture  poodles  year-round. 
(Hunting  not  permitted  on  Sundays.)  In 
Greene  County,  though,  groundhog  hunt- 
ing heats  up  in  late  June  and  early  July. 

Woodchucks  are  horn,  naked  and  blind. 
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around  mid-May.  A typical  litter  will  con- 
sist of  fout  to  six  youngsters,  and  they  grow 
fast.  Within  six  weeks  you  can  bet  mama 
woodchuck  will  invariably  kick  the  young 
chucks  out  of  the  den,  and  the  timing 
couldn’t  be  better.  The  time  when  young 
groundhogs  leave  their  dens  coincides  per- 
fectly with  when  farmers  begin  cutting 
their  fields.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  the 
shooting  opportunities  are  endless.  But  re- 
member that  woodchucks  don’t  like  hot 
weather.  During  the  warm  sum- 
mer months,  these  rascals 
prefer  to  feed  during 
cooler  times  of  the 
day.  Consequently, 
the  best  shooting 
opportunities  take 
place  from  about 
one  hour  after 
sunup  until  mid-  > 
morning,  and 
then  again  in  late 
afternoon  until  a 
half-hour  or  so  be- 
fore sunset. 

Of  course,  woodchucks  can 
be  hunted  in  different  ways.  Although  1 
enjoy  poking  around  the  hillsides  with  a 
handgun,  more  serious  shooters  usually  se- 
lect a flatter-shooting  rifle.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  preferred  methods  of  hunting  is 
long-distance  shooting  from  a stand.  At 
some  locations  within  the  county,  it’s  pos- 
sible to  glass  as  many  as  three  or  four  hill- 
sides at  a time. 

One  evening  I encountered  a couple  of 
chuck  hunters  who  were  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a stand  next  to  some  stacks  of 
baled  hay.  One  shooter  carried  a heavy- 
barreled  varmint  rig  along  with  a couple 
of  lighter  rifles  that  looked  like  .22  mag- 
nums, while  the  other  fellow  held  a 
muzzleloader.  It  was  obvious  they  were 
ready  for  any  chuck  that  appeared  within 
400  yards. 

Local  residents  naturally  take  advantage 
of  the  abundant  chuck  population  to  prac- 
tice with  their  .270  and  .30-06  deer  rifles. 


But  keep  in  mind,  shooting  distances 
across  the  valleys  and  hollows  are 
long  — often  stretching  300  yatds  or 
more.  Consequently,  the  really  dedi- 
cated enthusiasts  usually  opt  for  some 
pretty  sophisticated,  flat-shooting 
equipment. 

Fortunately,  due  to  the  hilly  terrain, 
wind  resistance  is  seldom  a problem. 
Therefore,  any  of  the  hot  .22 
centerfires,  with  their  lightweight. 


' 

fast-expanding,  soft-point  bullets,  are 
popular.  Good  recommendations  in- 
clude the  .222,  .223,  .22-250,  or  the 
ultra  potent  .220  Swift.  Combine  one 
of  these  calibers  with  a good  quality 
8-12x  scope  and  you’re  in  business. 

You’ll  find  many  area  farmers  glad 
to  have  you  thin  out  the  chuck  popu- 
lation. Groundhogs  are  pests.  They 
raid  gardens,  destroy  crops  and  dig  up 
valuable  pasturelands,  which  endan- 
gers livestock.  But  when  hunting  on 
private  property,  be  sure  to  always  ask 
permission  ahead  of  time.  Good 
hunter/landownet  cooperation  will 
ensure  the  hunting  rights  for  all  of  us. 
Also,  remember  that  chuck  hunters 
must  wear  a solid  fluorescent  orange 
cap  at  all  times.  Finally,  if  you’re  plan- 
ning to  hunt  groundhogs  in  Greene 
County,  be  sure  to  take  along  plenty 
of  ammunition;  you’ll  need  it.  □ 
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Birds  are  the  very  blood  of  the  land;  flowing,  pulsing,  circulating  through  the 
vast  network  of  invisible  arteries  of  air  entwined  throughout  each  landscape.  In- 
spired by  their  wildness,  dazzled  by  their  beauty  and  fascinated  by  their  behavior,  watch- 
ing birds  has  become  a daily  ritual  in  my  life,  a transfusion  of  sorts.  Like  the  elements  of 
blood,  the  animated  activities  of  birds  carry  nutrients  for  my  soul  while  removing  the 
waste  remnants  of  everyday  stress. 

I cannot  imagine  not  wanting  to  know  the  birds.  Early  on,  as  I wandered  farther  from 
home  into  the  uplands,  I happened  upon  many  birds  that  I could  not  identify:  rusty 
colored  birds  with  spotted  breasts  and  voices  like  flutes,  various  striped  and  barred  wood- 
peckers of  all  sizes,  tiny  yellow  and  olive  birds  that  moved  through  the  pines.  I knew 
nothing  of  their  behavior,  the  part  they  played  in  the  scheme  of  things,  where  they  had 
come  from.  I felt  like  a dullard  who  was  finding  jewels  scattered  throughout  the  wood- 
land, but  had  no  sense  of  their  value. 

Erom  that  point  on  I was  determined  to  learn  about  birds,  one  hy  one.  I read  about 
them  and  studied  pictures,  sketched  them  when  possible  and  tried  to  locate  them  again 
on  subsequent  trips.  I listened  to  their  songs  and  chatter.  I watched  their  silhouettes  as 
they  perched  or  flew,  both  near  and  far.  I was  wonderfully,  delightfully,  caught  up  in 
their  stream  of  life,  and  soon  felt  part  of  their  celebrative  society. 

A moment  of  triumph  came  on  a Sunday  drive  through  some  farmlands  when  my 
dad  slowed  the  car  as  a big  hawk  (that’s  a red-tailed  hawk,  I told  them)  plummeted  into 
a blackberry  patch  at  roadside.  Old  Jack  said  it  was  probably  getting  a rabbit,  but  I said 
it  would  probably  emerge  with  a snake.  They  laughed  until  a split  second  later  when  the 
redtail  labored  upwards  with  a snake  in  its  talons  (something  I saw  again  just  last  week). 
Everyone  was  speechless,  but  I had  just  read  about  hawks  preying  on  snakes  and  remem- 
bered the  illustration  in  the  front  of  the  book,  the  very  book  I had  borrowed  from  the 
big  public  library  in  town. 

Birding  has  been  a joyful,  lifelong  hobby,  but  I don’t  practice  it  as  an  ultra-serious 
pursuit.  My  artwork  is  tedious  and  binding  enough,  so  I don’t  enjoy  counting  birds  or 
keeping  a life  list  of  all  the  birds  that  I’ve  ever  seen.  Some  of  my  birding  friends  are  into 
intensive  data  gathering  and  documentation  about  the  behavior  of  certain  birds;  others 
have  elaborate  feeding  stations  where  they  spend  much  time  making  extensive  entries 

in  a daily  log.  What  they  have  forgotten 
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about  birds  is  probably  more  than  I will  ever  know.  Amazingly,  as  1 am  typing  this,  the 
news  reports  that  the  last  of  four  American  birders  were  just  released  after  a month  in 
captivity  by  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Columbia.  The  Columbian  rebel  forces 
captured  the  birders  in  the  mountains  where  the  birders  were  tracking  a “rare,  ground- 
hugging  species.”  The  three  best  hunters  I know  are  avid  birdwatchers.  They  are  as 
excited  about  adding  a new  bird  to  their  lists  as  they  are  to  tell  of  a big  buck  or  gobbler 
that  outsmarted  them.  1 think  these  sportsmen  are  probably  better  hunters  because  they 
are  accomplished  birders.  If  you  can  identify  a small  bird  in  a split  second  as  it  flashes 
through  the  undergrowth,  then  it  becomes  second  nature  to  pick  up  the  flick  of  a deer’s 
ear  as  it  is  bedded  down  in  the  thicket.  Some  birders  I know  have  uncanny  observa- 
tional skills.  Hunters  realize  that  if  you  listen  to  the  birds,  they  will  tell  you  about  the 
woods.  Crows,  blue  jays  and  ravens  sound  alarms  when  something  is  awry  in  the  wood- 
lands. In  the  thicket  where  I sit  for  deer,  small  birds  often  flit  nervously  through  the 
brush,  pushed  out  by  a fox  or  a buck. 

Last  June  I was  sitting  in  a thicket  on  the  other  side  of  a multiflora  hedgerow  sketch- 
ing a fallen  oak.  I stood  up  to  stretch  and  turned  my  head  quickly  when  I heard  some 
wingbeats.  A catbird  was  flying  through  a corridor  in  the  brush  with  a male  cardinal  hot 
on  its  tail.  The  tips  of  the  catbirds  primary  wing  feathers  brushed  my 
cheek  as  it  darted  past,  and  the  cardinal  literally  flew  under 
the  brim  of  my  hat.  The  encounter  lasted  only  a second,  but 
in  that  instant  when  the  wing  touched  my  cheek  it  was 
as  if  my  spirit  was  yanked  free  of  my  body  and 
followed  them  on  their  wild,  reckless  flight. 


Several  humming- 
birds  buzz  in  and 
around  the  large  hum- 
mingbird feeder  at  a 
friend’s  cabin.  The  prized 
perch  is  atop  the  feeder,  and 
whenever  the  dominant  bird 
drives  the  others  away,  this 
is  where  he  takes  up  position.  He’s  really  quite  feisty  and  seems 
to  spend  a lot  of  energy  chasing  rival  hummers.  1 decide  to  play  a 
trick  on  this  bird.  On  both  sides  of  heavy  paper  1 do  a very  realistic 
rendition  of  a slightly  oversize  hummer  and  tape  it  to  the  top  of  the 
feeder.  The  hummingbird  tries  to  drive  the  big  guy  away,  but  the  paper  bird  won’t  budge. 
The  hummer  takes  up  position  on  another  perch  below  the  imposter.  When  we  return 
after  lunch  1 find  the  paper  bird  on  the  ground,  its  long  bill  bent.  1 don’t  know  what 
happened,  hut  the  hummer  was  soon  back  on  his  original  perch.  1 relegated  the  paper 
bird  to  its  new  position  as  a bookmark  in  my  field  guide. 


Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  final  rays  of  the  sun  paint  the  tops  of  the  trees  red,  flocks 
of  cedar  waxwings  pass  through.  Just  outside  the  skylights,  only  a few  feet  away,  they 
feed  on  a few  remaining  flower  petals  on  the  Japanese  crab  tree.  They  feed  in  earnest 
and  are  extremely  animated,  sometimes  three  or  four  crowded  close  together  on  a single 
branch.  Although  1 have  not  seen  it,  waxwings  often  perch  in  a line  and  will  pass  a berry 
up  and  down  the  line  until  one  of  them  swallows  it. 

Studying  them  up  close  like  this  1 really  get  to  appreciate  their  beauty.  The  waxwing’s 
plumage  is  velvety  or  silken  in  texture,  and  is  a lovely  gradation  of  fawn  and  gray.  Their 
pale  yellow  breasts  glow  orange  in  the  last  light  of  day.  They  have  conspicuous  crests 
usually  held  flat  against  their  heads  and  a black  mask  across  the  eyes.  Their  gray  tails  are 
tipped  in  brilliant  yellow,  and  the  ends  of  their  secondary  feathers  have  brilliant  red, 
waxy  tips  or  droplets  that  are  actually  an  extension  of  the  feather  shafts.  What  purpose 
these  droplets  have  is  unknown,  but  1 like  to  think  of  the  fiery  little  waxwings  as  having 
internal  fires  that  burn  so  brightly  that  a bit  of  it  seeps  through  their  wings.  Candles  in 
the  wind. 

A few  years  ago  several  big  flocks  showed  up  and  stayed  until  they  ate  every  berry  off 
the  holly  tree,  but  this  year,  when  there  were  more  berries  than  1 had  ever  seen,  they 
stopped  to  dine  only  briefly  and  were  on  their  way. 


Like  the  naturalist  Edwin  Way  Teale,  1 don’t  care  much  for  common  grackles.  Teale 
wrote  in  his  book  A Walk  Through  the  Year,  “They  are 
without  grace  of  movement,  warmth  of  eye,  charm  of' 
voice,  or  appeal  of  habits.” 

1 dislike  them  because  in  the  spring  they  dominate 
the  countryside  here.  They  rob  nests  and  drown  out 
the  songs  of  other  birds  with  their  monotonous  check, 
check.  The  grackles’  flight  seems  laborious,  as  if  their 
back  ends  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  their  fore  ends, 
and  that  if  they  stopped  their  wingbeats  for  a sec- 
ond they  would  fall  like  a brick. 

It  is  another  hot  day,  almost  90  degrees 
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at  1 1 o’clock,  and  the  sun  is  fierce.  A grackle  walks  out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  with 
a trio  of  starlings  following  about  five  yards  behind.  Suddenly,  the  grackle  drops  to  the 
ground,  leans  far  to  the  right  and  raises  all  of  its  feathers,  tail  fanned,  wings  drooped.  Its 
beak  is  open  wide  and  it  is  staring  with  one  eye  directly  into  the  sun.  For  a moment  I 
thought  something  was  wrong  with  it,  but  it  was  only  sunning  itself.  This  sudden  pos- 
ture may  be  an  involuntary  response.  As  soon  as  the  grackle  did  this,  all  three  starlings 
lay  on  the  ground  with  their  wings  outstretched.  A robin  hops  into  the  sun  from  be- 
neath a shrub  and  immediately  assumes  the  same  tilted  posture  as  the  grackle.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  grackle  flies  up  onto  a low  hanging  branch  and  tilts  its  heak  skyward, 
spreading  and  folding  its  tail.  Its  pale  eye  looks  directly  at  me  and  1 have  to  concede  that 
the  composition  of  this  sleek  bird  with  the  iridescent  violet  head  surrounded  by  the 

greens  of  summer  is  actually 
quite  beautiful. 

Backyard  birding  can  be 
fun,  and  sometimes  down- 
right adventurous.  My  favorite 
birdwatching  tale  happened  when 
my  son  Dan  was  seven  years  old  and 
wanted  to  go  birdwatching  on  his  own. 
Equipped  with  a pair  of  old  binoculars,  field 
guide  and  an  Audubon  bird  call  he  stood  on 
the  front  porch.  From  inside  the  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  screen  door  1 instructed 
him  to  twist  the  bird  call  to  make  a chirping 
noise.  No  sooner  had  he  made  a few  chirps 
when  as  if  on  cue,  but  totally  by  coincidence, 
a blackbird  fledgling  that  was  just  learning  to 
fly  came  fluttering  slowly  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  It  hit  the  brick  wall  just  above  my  son’s  head  and 
landed  squawking  but  unhurt  onto  the  top  of  a watering  can.  Dan  picked  up  the  bird, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “Hey  Dad,  this  call  sure  works  great.  What  kind  of  bird  is  this?’’ 


Everyone  has  their  favorite  birds  and  in  the  spirit  of  all  the  awards  shows  that  are 
always  in  the  media,  here  are  some  of  mine:  Warbler,  ovenbird;  Wa- 
terfowl, pintail;  Hawk,  Cooper’s  hawk;  Gamebird,  ruffed  grouse; 

Blackbird,  bobolink;  Heron,  black-crowned  night  heron;  Owl, 
screech-owl;  Woodpecker,  pileated;  Plover,  killdeer;  Sparrow, 
white-throated  sparrow;  Swallow,  bam  swallow;  Nestbuilder, 
northern  oriole;  Forest  bird,  raven;  Summer  bird,  goldfinch; 

Winter  bird,  cardinal;  Most  handsome  songbird,  blue  jay; 

Backyard  bird,  catbird;  Most  irritating,  a nest  building  wren; 

Most  unwelcome,  starling;  Favorite  songster,  hermit 
thrush;  Favorite  to  draw,  chickadee;  Most  comical, 
mockingbird.  If  1 were  to  complete  this  list  again  in 
a few  weeks  it  would  probably  appear  quite  different. 

Like  many  birders  I have  no  real  loyalties  to  certain 
species.  The  most  exciting  bird  might  be  the  next  one  I 
see,  and  that’s  why  I keep  watching. 
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Good  Samaritan© 

Wyoming  — A bobcat  was  struck  by  a 
vehicle  near  Tunkhannock,  and  too 
stunned  to  move,  it  remained  crouched 
along  the  edge  of  a busy  highway  as  him- 
dreds  of  vehicles  whizzed  past.  Fortunately, 
two  ladies  who  worked  for  a local  veteri- 
narian pushed  the  hobcat  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  road  with  a snow  shovel  and  threw  a 
blanket  over  it  for  warmth.  Then  they 
stood  in  the  rain  for  almost  an  hour  until  I 
arrived.  Although  one  hind  leg  was  perma- 
nently injured,  1 was  eventually  able  to 
release  the  cat  hack  into  the  wild. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 


That’ll  Teach  Him 

Bradford  — I overheard  WCO  Don 
Burchell  from  Susquehanna  County  tell- 
ing a co-worker  that  he  needs  eyeglasses. 
Don  said  he  realized  this  last  tall  when  he 
couldn’t  see  a hunter’s  name  on  a license  he 
was  checking.  Not  wanting  to  admit  to  the 
hunter  that  he  couldn’t  read  the  license, 
Don  said,  “How  do  you  pronounce  your  last 
name?”  The  hunter  replied,  “Smith.” 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


Don’t  Know  How  Good  We  have  It 

It  was  35  degrees,  raining  and  muddy, 
when  1 checked  on  the  newly  renovated 
shooting  range  on  SGL  248  in  Indiana 
County.  So  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
found  two  women  in  dresses,  high  heels 
and  long  leather  coats,  one  of  whom  was 
videotaping  an  equally  well-dressed  young 
man  who  was  firing  a handgun  at  a target 
downrange.  Their  looks  of  apprehension 
and  failure  to  return  my  greeting  had  me 
imagining  all  sorts  of  things.  The  mystery 
was  soon  solved,  however,  when  the  man 
told  me  they  were  students  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  had  just  recently  arrived  from 
Moscow.  He  was  astonished  that  he  could 
even  own  a handgun  here,  let  alone  carry  it 
with  him  to  a place  provided  hy  the  gov- 
ernment for  his  shooting  pleasure.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  was  very  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity.  I wish  I could  say  the  same  for 
all  the  users  of  Game  Commission  ranges. 
— LMO  Arthur  Hamley,  Beyer 


Take  Heed 

Berks  — Just  a reminder  to  dog  train- 
ers: Although  there  is  no  closed  season  on 
dog  training,  dogs  must  still  he  kept  under 
control.  Dogs  may  not  be  allowed  to  chase 
higgame,  kill  or  injure  any  wildlife,  or  enter 
private  property  without  the  landowner’s 
permission. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Birdsboro 

What  are  the  Odds? 

Centre  — District  forester  Robert 
“Butch”  Davey  said  the  first  forest  fire  of 
the  spring  on  the  Sproul  State  Forest  was 
started  in  an  unusual  way.  It  seems  a tree 
fell,  broke  a power  line,  then  electrocuted 
a deer  and  caused  the  fire. 

— WCO  Robert  W.  Norbeck,  Karthaub 
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Never  Say  Never 

Armstrong  — WCOs  sometimes  use 
wildlife  facsimiles,  and  many  times  I’ve 
said  that  I could  not  be  fooled  by  such  a fake 
animal.  However,  one  day  last  spring  my 
wife  and  I were  traveling  on  a rural  road 
when  she  said  she  saw  a bear  in  a pen 
behind  a farmhouse.  I told  her  I would 
check  it  out  on  the  way  home,  believing 
that  she  had  seen  a black  dog  or  perhaps  a 
calf.  Sure  enough,  on  the  return  trip  there 
was  a bear,  not  just  one  but  two,  in  a pen 
behind  the  house.  I backed  up  for  a closer 
look  only  to  find  two  realistic  bear  facsimi- 
les behind  a wire  fence.  I learned  two  things 
from  this  episode:  My  wife  is  not  as  crazy  as 
I suspected,  and  WCOs  can  be  fooled  by  a 
decoy. 

— WCO  Barry  J Seth,  Worthington 

Can’t  Win 

Lancaster  — After  hunting  most  of 
last  season  with  his  young  German  short- 
hair  without  any  success,  Bruce  Pedriani 
of  Sugarloaf  was  becoming  discouraged.  Al- 
though they  had  found  birds,  the  dog  re- 
fused to  point.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
season,  Bruce  and  his  son,  Travis,  decided 
to  give  it  another  try,  but  when  they  ar- 
rived at  their  hunting  location  they  real- 
ized they  had  forgotten  their  guns.  They 
decided  to  work  the  dog  anyway,  and  you 
guessed  it,  within  minutes  he  pointed  five 
pheasants. 

— WCO  Thomas  R Grohol,  Elizabethtown 

Nest  Building  101 

Clearfield  — I was  called  to  a camp 
about  two  young  great  homed  owls  that 
had  been  blown  out  of  a nest  100  feet  up  in 
a tree.  The  nest  was  too  high  to  risk  putting 
the  owls  back  in  it,  so  the  camp  owner  and 
I made  a new  nest  out  of  boards,  tree  limbs 
and  dead  pine  needles,  and  placed  it  with 
the  owls  in  a smaller  tree  nearby.  Later  that 
evening  the  adult  female  owl  returned,  and 
had  no  problem  finding  the  new  nest  and 
her  young. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 


Feathered  Bandit 

Greene  — In  early  March  I helped  Wa- 
terways Conservation  Officer  Erik 
Shellgren  stock  trout  in  Enlow  Fork  on 
SGL  302.  I routinely  checked  the  stream, 
watching  for  anyone  jumping  the  gun  on 
the  season.  I noticed  that  one  particular 
hole  was  losing  trout  on  a daily  basis,  so  I 
checked  that  section  of  the  stream  more 
often  and  at  different  hours  during  the  day 
and  night,  determined  to  catch  the  early 
bird.  Finally,  one  afternoon  I caught  the 
“bird”  in  the  act.  I could  have  sworn  the 
great  blue  heron  was  grinning  as  it  flew  off. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 

Baby  Boom 

Last  winter  was  so  mild  here  that  rac- 
coons, skunks  and  opossums  were  out  and 
about  instead  of  holed  up,  slumbering. 
Wildlife  entering  the  spring  in  good  shape 
tend  to  have  productive  breeding  seasons. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 

Damagcus 

Wise  Guys 

Adams  — The  new  Gettysburg  Area 
High  School  opened  last  January,  but  most 
people  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  students  graduated  well  before  the 
first  class  even  arrived.  During  the  summer, 
a family  of  barn  owls  was  raised  in  the  air 
ducts  in  the  gymnasium  ceiling. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 
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Hardcore 

Montgomery  — My  neighboring  offic- 
ers and  I conducted  several  programs  in 
local  schools.  We  set  up  a mock  violation, 
complete  with  dead  deer  (archery  3-D  tar- 
gets), lots  of  physical  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses. After  doing  this  program  with  fourth 
and  eighth  graders,  all  I can  say  is  that  if  any 
of  these  kids  become  conservation  officers, 
the  next  generation  of  game  law  violators 
may  he  the  last. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 

An  Investment  in  Our  Future 

Crawford  — This  June  marks  our  filth 
annual  Youth  Field  Day  here.  This  all  day 
event,  filled  with  a variety  of  outdoor  ac- 
tivities tor  the  youngsters,  began  here  in 
the  northwest  and  is  now  held  statewide. 
Most  events  host  between  150  and  200 
kids.  I would  like  to  thank  all  the  sports- 
men and  women  who  have  assisted  in  these 
field  days  over  the  years.  Many  youngster’s 
lives  have  been  changed  because  of  the 
unselfish  dedication  of  these  volunteers. 
— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 


Word  Games 

McKean  — 1 had  been  showing  mem- 
bers of  a 4-H  Wildlife  and  Forestry  Club  a 
bluebird  box  trail,  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers asked  if  I had  seen  any  roadkill  birds 
yet.  After  thinking  for  a moment,  1 asked  if 
he  meant  killdeer.  He  did,  and  we  saw 
several  that  day. 

— WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethport 


Montgomery  — At  the  Salford  Men- 
nonite  Child  Care  Center  in  Harleysville  I 
had  the  youngsters  dissecting  owl  pellets  to 
see  what  kind  of  bones  they  might  find. 
One  hoy  found  some  mouse  teeth  and 
asked  if  he  could  take  them  home  to  put 
undet  his  pillow  for  the  tooth  fairy. 

— WCO  Dill  Woman,  Frederick 

Long  Distance  Traveler 

Schuylkill  — Imagine  my  surprise  when 
a bear  1 had  trapped  in  the  Pine  Grove  area 
had  New  Jersey  ear  tags.  I learned  that  the 
beat  had  been  captured  in  Trenton  and 
relocated  to  Sussex  County  less  than  a year 
earlier.  To  get  here  the  bruin  had  to  cross 
both  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  as 
well  as  three  interstates.  With  no  bear 
hunting  permitted  in  New  Jersey,  I suppose 
we’ll  see  more  bears  spilling  over  here  in 
the  future. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Movin’  Up  in  the  World 

Westmoreland  — 1 stopped  at  Deputy 
Joe  Firtz’s  home  to  pick  him  up  for  patrol. 
When  I went  inside,  Joe’s  7-year-old  son, 
Johnny,  and  a friend  were  in  the  room. 
Upon  seeing  me,  J ohnny  nudged  his  buddy, 
pointed  at  me  and  said,  “that’s  the  boss  of 
the  Game  Commission.”  Gee,  I wonder 
what  Executive  Director  Don  Madl  would 
say? 

— WCO  Thomao  A Fazi,  Ligonier 
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Good  Advice 

Cumberland  — I spoke  with  a man  from 
New  York  using  the  rifle  range  on  SGL 
230,  and  he  commented  on  how  lucky 
sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  having 
public  shooting  ranges,  as  they  are  hard  to 
come  by  in  New  York.  He  also  couldn’t  get 
over  the  litter  and  vandalism  that  had  been 
occurring  on  the  range.  Please,  take  care  of 
our  public  ranges. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 


Makes  You  Wonder 

Chester  — Last  year  1 prosecuted  an 
individual  for  hunting  over  bait  who  had 
lugged  several  hundred  pounds  of  salt,  com, 
apples  and  other  attractants  deep  into  the 
woods.  1 was  impressed  with  the  effort  he 
had  expended,  but  couldn’t  help  thinking 
that  if  he  had  just  planted  a few  apple  trees 
instead,  he  would  have  done  something  to 
benefit  wildlife  for  years  to  come,  and  would 
have  been  legal,  too. 

— WCO  Mire  Doherty,  Wagontown 


What  it’s  All  About 

Juniata  — The  Port  Royal  Girl  Scout 
senior  cadets  are  earning  their  wildlife 
badges  by  building  bluebird  boxes,  placing 
them  in  the  Port  Royal  Lions  Club  park, 
then  monitoring  them  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 1 thoroughly  enjoyed  working  with 
the  girls,  their  parents  and  the  Lions  Club 
in  this  project. 

— WCO  Dan  Clarr,  Honey  Grove 

Man’s  New  Best  Friend? 

Erie  — If  anyone  noticed  pest  control 
trapper  Jim  McClelland  walking  a beaver 
on  a leash  down  a road  near  Camp  Notre 
Dame  last  spring,  it  wasn’t  an  April  Fool’s 
Day  joke.  Jim  caught  the  nuisance  beaver 
with  his  catch  pole  and  walked  it  to  his 
tmck.  Jim  said  that  it  listened  better  than 
his  dog. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McLean 


Superstitious? 

Bradford  — Friday  the  1 3'*',  a full  moon 
and  black  cats;  all  of  these  spelled  trouble 
for  my  land  manager  last  March.  While 
traveling  through  my  district  1 heard  the 
radio  crackle,  and  then  a cry  of  distress.  It 
seems  that  a tour  of  the  game  lands  was 
stopped  by  a large  mud  hole.  After  finding 
him  and  his  vehicle,  and  keeping  to  high 
ground,  we  were  able  to  use  several  chains, 
a 50-foot  cable  and  a come-along  to  free 
him  from  his  predicament.  1 wondet  what 
we  can  expect  for  Halloween  in  this  dis- 
trict? 

— WCO  Vernon  I.  Perry,  III, 

Monroeton 


Can  Always  Use  a Few  More 

Jefferson  — Imagine  a winter  afternoon 
where  you  and  the  kids  are  lounging  around 
the  house  without  a care  in  the  world, 
when  all  of  a sudden  three  uniformed  men 
drug  you,  drag  you  out  of  the  house,  then 
smear  some  nasty  smelling  ointment  all 
over  your  nose.  Later  you  awake  and  in- 
stead of  having  three  children,  you  have 
five.  Sound  like  a bad  dream?  I’m  sure  the 
denned  female  bear  that  adopted  some 
orphan  cubs  for  WCOs  Bodenhorn,  Carlini 
and  me  wished  it  was  just  a dream,  but  the 
next  day  all  seemed  to  be  doing  just  fine. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Droorville 
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Conditioned 

Bucks  — Last  April  a gobbler  visited  a 
liquor  store  in  Newtown,  attracted  by  his 
reflection  in  the  large  plate  glass  window. 
The  bird  must  have  thought  he  was  being 
challenged  to  a fight,  and  only  after  his 
pecking,  gobbling  and  wing  thrashing  went 
unchallenged,  did  the  bird  walk  away.  The 
funny  thing  is  most  of  the  people  driving  by 
didn’t  take  notice  of  the  odd  event.  1 guess 
they  thought  it  was  just  another  crazy  mar- 
keting ploy. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 
Fountainville 


Preregistration? 

Last  spring  a wild  turkey  flew  through  a 
glass  window  at  a college  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  landed  in  the  Admissions  Office.  The 
bird  was  immediately  chased  out  by  secu- 
rity and  staff.  1 wonder  if  it  was  trying  to 
register  for  one  of  the  wildlife  management 
courses? 

— LMO  Edward  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 

Never  Know  What  You’ll  Find 

Snyder  — 1 didn’t  find  any  dead  deer 
while  conducting  my  winter  deer  mortality 
survey  last  March,  but  1 did  see  a barred 
owl,  three  white-winged  crossbills,  two 
brown  creepers,  two  golden-crowned  king- 
lets, several  fox  sparrows,  several  j uncos 
and  a wood  pewee. 

— WCO  Steven  Bernardi, 

Fenn5  Creek 


“Sooner  than  You’d  Imagine” 

Monroe  — After  a long  day  in  the  field 
1 returned  home  and  went  directly  into  my 
office  in  the  basement  to  call  the  region 
headquarters.  The  dispatcher  informed  me 
that  there  was  a lady  on  another  line  who 
wished  to  speak  with  me.  It  turned  out  to  be 
my  wife,  wondering  when  I would  be  home 
for  dinner. 

— WCO  Tandy  L.  Shouf,  Long  Pond 

Yeah,  Right! 

Wayne  — For  a WCO,  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  jobs  is  having  to  walk  into  a 
donut  shop,  in  full  uniform,  ask  for  as  many 
jelly  filled  donuts  as  you  can  get,  explain  to 
everyone  in  the  room  that  they  are  not 
really  for  you,  they  are  to  bait  a bear  trap, 
and  then  leave  with  some  semblance  of 
dignity. 

— WCO  Donald  P.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 

Good  News 

Berks  — I don’t  know  if  the  credit  should 
go  to  the  mild  winter  or  the  fine  habitat 
work  being  done  by  our  Food  and  Cover 
Corps,  in  conj  unction  with  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  various  sportsmen  organi- 
zations, but  it’s  evident  that  rabbit  and 
pheasant  populations  on  SGL  280  and  the 
Blue  Marsh  Project  are  at  the  highest  spring 
levels  I have  seen  in  the  past  five  years.  On 
a recent  walk  I noticed  six  cockbirds,  one 
hen  and  more  than  a dozen  rabbits. 

— WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  West  Lawn 

Interesting  Confrontation 

Last  year  a pair  of  ospreys  nested  and 
raised  a chick  at  Lake  Wilhelm  in  Mercer 
County.  Their  nest  was  in  the  top  of  a snag 
about  18  feet  above  the  water.  This  year 
when  Mike  Colgan  and  Scott  McKinley 
were  checking  duck  boxes  they  noticed  a 
Canada  goose  perched  on  the  old  osprey 
nest.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
happens  when  the  ospreys  return  and  find 
a “squatter”  on  their  nest. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 
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Conservation  News 


Youth  deer  hunt  highlights  April 

Commission  meeting 


AT  ITS  APRIL  meeting  the  Game 
XjL  Commission  adopted  prece- 
dent-setting regulations  allowing 
properly  licensed  junior  hunters  to 
take  antlerless  deer  on  both  Saturdays 
of  the  two-week  buck  season. 

The  commissioners  also  approved 
an  antlerless  deer  license  allocation  of 
797,200  for  61  counties.  Another 
93,500  licenses  were  approved  for  the 
special  regulations  areas.  In  a related 
move,  the  commissioners  tentatively 
approved  allowing  hunters  to  buy  one 
surplus  license  in  non-special  regula- 
tion counties,  if  licenses  remain  un- 
sold on  the  fourth  Monday  in  August. 
In  special  regulations  areas,  hunters 
may  obtain  unlimited  licenses  until  a 
county’s  allocation  is  exhausted. 

The  junior  deer  hunting  initiative 
— originally  proposed  for  the  entire 
two-week  buck  season  — was  reduced 
to  two  Saturdays.  Under  the  initiative, 
junior  hunters  with  appropriate  li- 
censes will  be  permitted  to  take 
antlerless  deer  on  the  two  Saturdays 
of  buck  season. 

“We  received  mail  and  other  input 
from  hundreds  of  hunters,”  noted 
President  George  Miller.  “The  com- 
missioners are  responding  to  that 
grassroots  input  by  restructuring  the 
proposal.  We  still  strongly  believe  an 
additional  measure  of  opportunity 
should  be  provided  young  hunters  in 
buck  season,  and  it’s  our  hope  that 
early  deer  hunting  success  will  keep 
young  people  in  the  sport  and  solidify 
hunting’s  future.” 

In  a move  to  get  the  deer  manage- 


ment program  back  on  track,  the  com- 
missioners approved  higher  antlerless 
license  allocations  for  many  counties. 
The  regular  allocation  totaled 
797,200,  up  157,300  licenses  from  last 
year.  The  six  special  regulations  coun- 
ties (Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dela- 
ware, Montgomery  and  Philadelphia) 
have  been  allocated  93,500  licenses, 
down  slightly  from  1997  sales,  when 
unlimited  licenses  were  available. 

If  all  licenses  are  sold,  the  61- 
county  allocation  will  reduce  the  state- 
wide deer  population  by  about 
240,000.  The  allocation  is  expected  to 
decrease  populations  in  31  counties, 
keep  them  stable  in  16,  and  allow 
them  to  increase  in  14- 

A key  to  getting  desirable  county 
harvests  will  be  the  expected  return 
of  surplus  licenses,  which  was  prelimi- 
narily approved  at  the  April  meeting, 
but  requires  final  adoption  when  the 
Commission  meets  in  July. 

“If  county  treasurers  can’t  sell  sur- 
plus licenses,  as  many  as  210,000  li- 
censes could  go  unused,”  explained 
Wildlife  Management  Director  Cal 
DuBrock.  “Our  deer  management  pro- 
gram can’t  move  forward  unless  the 
entire  allocation  is  used,  nor  will  we 
be  able  to  bring  populations  in  all 
management  units  to  within  20  per- 
cent of  goals  by  2003  — which  is  a 
major  objective  in  the  agency’s  new 
strategic  plan.” 

Under  the  tentatively  approved 
surplus  license  regulations,  hunters 
could  apply  for  one  surplus  license  in 
non-special  regulations  counties  be- 
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ginning  August  24-  The  proposal  will 
also  permit  county  treasurers  to  accept 
license  applications  over-the-counter 
beginning  November  2. 

In  other  season  and  bag  limit  pro- 
posals — squirrels,  grouse,  rabbits, 
pheasants  and  quail  will  open  Octo- 
ber 1 7,  not  the  staggered  opening  dates 
followed  for  decades.  Late  squirrel  and 
rabbit  seasons  were  extended  to  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The  commissioners  also  directed 
staff  to  develop  proposed  regulations 
that  would  exclude  archers  from  wear- 
ing or  displaying  fluorescent  orange 
except  during  the  fall  turkey  seasons. 
In  recent  years,  archers  have  been  re- 
quired to  use  orange  in  any  overlap  of 
the  archery  and  general  small  game 
seasons  — usually  the  first  two  weeks 
in  November. 

The  commissioners  approved  a re- 
vised 1999  spring  gobbler  season  in 
which  hunters  could  take  two  bearded 
birds:  one  in  the  first  two  weeks  and 
another  in  the  second  two  weeks.  The 
two-bird  gobbler  season,  however,  is 
contingent  upon  a new  spring  turkey 
stamp  or  license,  which  will  require 
legislative  approval.  If  no  such  stamp 
or  license  is  established,  then  the  1999 
spring  gobbler  bag  limit  will  remain 
one  bird. 

A biodiversity  vision  statement 
developed  by  the  state’s  Natural  Re- 
sources Work  Group  was  adopted.  The 
group  is  comprised  of  members  of  the 
Game  Commission,  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission,  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Governor’s  Sportsmen’s  Advisory 
Council.  The  statement  declares  that: 
“Biodiversity  is  the  variety  of  species, 
their  genetic  make-up,  and  the  natu- 
ral communities  in  which  they  occur. 
Biodiversity  is  important  to  sustain 
healthy  ecological  systems,  to  provide 
resources  for  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  other  beneficial  uses,  and  to 


assure  the  long-tetm  welfare  of  our- 
selves and  future  generations.  The 
three  resource  agencies  will  work  to- 
gether to  promote  the  conservation 
of  Pennsylvania’s  biological  diversity 
in  the  management  of  lands  and  wa- 
ters through  programs  and  services  we 
provide  to  the  public.” 

Tbe  commissioners  approved  a 10- 
year  surface  mining  coal  lease-land 
exchange  with  the  Fisher  Mining  Co. 
Fisher  will  remove  about  a half-mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  from  a 66-acre  tract 
on  SGL  75  in  Lycoming  County.  The 
Commission’s  coal  royalty  will  he 
$1.28  million.  Instead  of  the  royalty, 
the  Commission  will  receive  2,666 
acres  of  land  valued  at  $882,600  and 
another  $400,000  committed  to  pur- 
chase other  lands  for  state  sportsmen. 

The  new  tracts  added  to  the  State 
Game  Lands  system  are:  78  acres  to 
SGL  143  in  Warren  County;  81  acres 
to  SGL  61  and  158  acres  to  SGL  301 
both  in  McKean  County;  615  acres 
to  SGL  207  in  Luzerne  County;  and 
233  acres  to  SGL  217  and  1 ,500  acres 
to  SGL  222  in  Schuylkill  County. 

In  other  actions,  the  Commis- 
sion: 

•Announced  a new  class  of  wild- 
life conservation  officers  will  begin 
training  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  in  June. 

• Directed  the  staff  to  prepare  pro- 
posed rulemaking  that  would  extend 
daily  shooting  hours  to  one-half  hour 
after  sunset. 

• Adopted  a regulation  permitting 
beaver  trappers  to  use  snares  with  a 
closing  circumference  of  at  least  20 
inches  in  underwater  sets. 

•Approved  a 10-year  deep  min- 
ing coal  lease  to  Morningstar  Mining 
Inc.,  Summerhill,  in  exchange  for 
about  $250,000  in  anticipated  royal- 
ties. 

•Directed  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Bureau  to  prepare  a report  on 
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the  feasibility  of  smaller-than-county 
deer  management  units  and,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  to  study  the  impact 
of  closing  for  one  year,  antlerless  deer 
hunting  in  a selected  county. 

•Directed  the  staff  to  seek  legisla- 
tion authorizing  Sunday  hunting  on 
commercial  regulated  shooting 
grounds,  legalize  the  use  of  blinds  for 
turkey  hunting,  and  reduce  the  state- 
wide safety  zone  for  archers  from  150 
to  50  yards. 

•Adopted  a regulation,  increasing 
from  one  to  two,  the  daily  bag  limit  of 
Canada  geese  at  the  Middle  Creek 


Wildlife  Management  Area  during 
those  years  when  the  U.S.  Fish  &. 
Wildlife  Service  closes  the  regular 
goose  season. 

•Directed  the  executive  office, 
subject  to  necessary  administrative 
and  legislative  procedures,  to  return 
to  an  aggressive  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible.  The  commis- 
sioners indicated  they  want  $3  million 
allocated  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
new  game  lands. 

• Directed  the  staff  to  research  the 
use  and  impact  of  mechanical 
broadhead  bolts  for  crossbows. 


1998-99  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

At  its  April  meeting,  the  Commission  established  the  following  seasons  and 
bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  July  1,  1998,  through  June 
30,  1999  license  year. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  — except 
during  the  spring  gobbler  season,  when  the  times  are  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise until  noon.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms 
deer  seasons,  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 
Woodchucks,  opossums,  skunks  and  weasels  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon 
during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory 
birds  will  be  announced  later. 


SMALL  GAME 

Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Possession 

Limit 

Squirrels  (Youth  Hunt),  combined  species 

Oct.  10 -Oct.  12 

6 

12 

Junior  Hunters  only  (12-16)  with  or 
without  the  tequired  license  when 
properly  accompanied. 

Squirrels:  gray,  black  and  fox  (combined) 

Oct.  17  - Nov.  28 

6 

12 

Ruffed  grouse* 

Dec.  26  - Feb.  13 
Oct.  17 -Nov.  28 

2 

4 

Rabbits,  cottontail 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  23 
Oct.  17 -Nov.  28 

4 

8 

Ring-necked  pheasant,  males  only 

Dec.  26  - Feb.  13 
Oct.  17  - Nov.  28 

2 

4 

Either-sex  in  designated  area^ 

Oct.  17  - Nov.  28 

2 

4 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  23 

2 

4 

Bobwhite  quail  (in  54  counties)^ 

Oct.  17 -Nov.  28 

4 

8 

Woodchucks  (no  Sunday  hunting) 

No  closed  season** 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

July  3 - Nov.  29 

Unlimited 

Snowshoe  hares  (varying  hares) 

Dec.  26  - March  28 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  2 

2 

4 
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1998  Turkey  Management  Areas 


Fall  Turkey  1 1 

(Management  Area  lA  & IB,  shotgun/bow  only)  Oct.  31  - Nov.  7 


(Management  Area  7B) 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  7 

(Management  Area  2,6,7A  &.  8) 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  14 

(Management  Area  3,4,5) 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  21 

(Management  Area  9A) 

Closed  to  fall  hunting 

(Management  Area  9B,  shotgun/bow  only) 

Nov.  2-6 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds,  statewide) 

May  1 - May  29 

1 D 

Bear 

Nov.  23-25 

1 1 

Deer*' 

Arcbery 

Oct.  3 - Nov.  14 

Antlered 

Nov.  30  - Dec.  12 

Antlerless  — Junior  License  holders  only, 
witb  required  antlerless  license 

Dec.  5 and  Dec.  12 

Antlerless 

Dec.  14  - Dec.  16 

Late  Arcbery/Flintlock 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  9 

Antlerless  — Special  Regulations  Areas^ 

Nov.  30  - Dec.  16 

Antlerless  — Deer  Damage  Areas 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  9 
Nov.  30  - Dec.  12 

FURBEARERS  — HUNTING 

Raccoon  and  Fox 

Oct.  17 -Feb.  27” 

Unlimited 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel 

No  closed  season” 

Unlimited 

FURBEARERS  — TRAPPING 

Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 

Raccoon,  Fox,  Opossum,  Skunk, 

Oct.  17 -Feb.  27 

Unlimited 

Weasel,  Coyote 
Mink  and  Muskrat 

Nov.  21  - Jan.  10 

Unlimited 

Beaver 

Dec.  26  - March  10 

Zones  1,  2 &.  3 

10  20 

(except  Bradford,  McKean,  Potter, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga  and  Wayne  counties) 

10  40 

Zones  4 & 5 

10  10 

Zone  6 

6 6 
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NO  CLOSED  SEASON  — European  starlings  and  English  sparrows 
NO  OPEN  SEASON  — All  other  wildlife  species 

Special  Regulations 

'Grouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  SGL  176,  Centre  County. 

^Designated  area  for  male  and  female  pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate 
80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  1-80  to  Route  118,  north  of  Routes  118  and 
415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from  Route  118  to 
I'80,  and  north  of  1-80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

^Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  17  -Nov.  28  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Leba- 
non, Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

''a  two-bird  spring  gobbler  season  limit  was  approved  for  1999,  but  contingent  upon 
legislative  creation  of  a spring  turkey  permit.  If  such  a license  or  permit  is  not  in  place, 
the  spring  season  limit  for  1999  will  remain  one  bearded  bird. 

^Special  Regulations  Areas  — All  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  counties. 

♦ Lawful  for  deer:  Muzzleloading  long  guns;  bow  and  arrows;  manual  or  autoloading 
shotguns,  20-gauge  or  larger,  slugs  or  buckshot  only  — except  buckshot  may  not  be 
used  in  Allegheny  County.  Buckshot  is  required  in  Ridley  Creek  and  Tyler  state  parks. 

♦ Lawful  for  small  game,  huntable  furbearers  and  crows:  Manually  operated  or  auto- 
loading shotguns  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity;  shot  no  larger  than  No.  4 lead,  bis- 
muth-tin and  tungsten-iron,  or  No.  2 steel;  and  bow  and  arrow.  Manually  operated  22- 
caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  are  permitted. 

♦ Lawful  for  waterfowl:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  no  larger  than 
10-gauge,  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity  in  chamber  and  magazine  combined;  only 
nontoxic  shot  no  larger  than  T (.20  inches);  bow  and  arrow. 

♦ Lawful  while  trapping:  manually  operated  22-caliber  rimfire  rifles  or  handguns. 

♦ Trappers  under  12  must  be  accompanied  by  a licensed  furtaker  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

"*"Statewide,  hunters  may  take  one  antlered  deer  and,  with  valid  antlerless  licenses,  up  to 
two  antlerless  deer.  During  archery,  antlered,  antlerless  and  muzzleloader  seasons,  hunt- 
ers may  take  only  one  deer  per  day,  regardless  of  the  number  of  valid  tags  they  possess. 
On  December  5 & 12,  however.  Junior  License  holders  may  take  an  antlered  deer  and, 
for  each  valid  license  they  possess,  an  antlerless  deer.  In  Special  Regulations  counties. 
Deer  Damage  Areas,  and  the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  properly  licensed  hunters  may 
also  take  more  than  one  deer  a day. 

^During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  Nov.  30  - Dec.  12  and  Dec. 
14-16,  respectively,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other 
wild  bird  or  animal  (except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused  deer  tag)  from  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Migratory  waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated 
hunting  grounds  are  excepted.  Hunting  for  species  other  than  turkeys  is  prohibited  be- 
fore noon  during  spring  gobbler  season,  except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused 
spring  turkey  tag  and  meets  fluorescent  orange  and  shot  size  requirements.  With  the 
exception  of  foxes  and  coyotes,  furbearers  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 
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1998  Antlerless  Deer  License  Allocations 


County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

Adams 

16,900 

Fayette 

11,300 

Northampton 

10,900 

Armstrong 

17,000 

Forest 

12,500 

Northumberland 

7,200 

Beaver 

20,000 

Franklin 

7,600 

Perry 

13,000 

Bedford 

21,350 

Fulton 

12,000 

Pike 

6,600 

Berks 

22,000 

Greene 

18,000 

Potter 

16,000 

Blair 

13,600 

Huntingdon 

28,000 

Schuylkill 

17,900 

Bradford 

28,000 

Indiana 

18,800 

Snyder 

5,200 

Butler 

19,000 

Jefferson 

15,900 

Somerset 

13,700 

Cambria 

11,400 

Juniata 

8,000 

Sullivan 

6,000 

Cameron 

1,400 

Lackawanna 

3,500 

Susquehanna 

9,700 

Carbon 

3,700 

Lancaster 

9,400 

Tioga 

24,000 

Centre 

16,200 

Lawrence 

5,900 

Union 

5,000 

Clarion 

13,000 

Lebanon 

6,450 

Venango 

10,800 

Clearfield 

19,000 

Lehigh 

9,200 

Warren 

23,900 

Clinton 

6,000 

Luzerne 

10,700 

Washington 

28,000 

Columbia 

14,500 

Lycoming 

14,400 

Wayne 

8,500 

Crawford 

15,600 

McKean 

15,500 

Westmoreland 

26,000 

Cumberland 

16,000 

Mercer 

8,600 

Wyoming 

6,000 

Dauphin 

7,200 

Mifflin 

8,000 

York 

24,900 

Elk 

8,800 

Monroe 

4,400 

Erie 

12,900 

Montour 

2,200 

TOTAL 

797,200 

Note:  Special  Regulation  Areas:  Allegheny,  38,000;  Bucks,  20,000;  Chester,  20,000; 
Delaware,  5,000;  Montgomery,  10,000;  and  Philadelphia,  500. 


First  Days  for  Antlerless  Application 


Antlerless  License  (residents) 

August 

3 

Antlerless  License  (nonresidents) 

August 

17 

Surplus  License  (muzzleloader  license  holders  only) 

August 

17 

Surplus  Antlerless,  Statewide 

August 

24 

Over-the'Counter 

Regular  and  Surplus  Antlerless  License,  Statewide 

November 

2 

Regular  and  Surplus  Antlerless  License,  Special  Regs.  Areas 

August 

24 

Youth  Field  Days 


YOUTH  FIELD  DAYS  are  getting 
into  full  swing.  Designed  to  introduce 
youngsters  — and  parents,  too  — to 
shooting,  archery,  camping,  fishing 
and  a host  of  other  outdoor  activities. 


these  programs  are  very  popular  and 
fill  up  quickly,  so  don’t  delay.  For  in- 
formation on  field  days  in  your  area, 
contact  the  Game  Commission  region 
office  serving  your  county. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Governor's 
Symposium  coming 
to  Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  hosting  the  Fifth 
Governor’s  Symposium  on  North 
America’s  Hunting  Heritage.  The 
event  will  be  held  August  12  to  15,  in 
Hershey  — the  first  time  the  sympo- 
sium will  be  held  in  the  East.  This 
year’s  symposium  will  focus  on  enlist- 
ing new  hunters,  particularly  young 
hunters,  and  encouraging  them  to 
make  hunting  a lifelong  pastime.  The 
symposium  will  also  focus  on  conserv- 
ing natural  resources  to  ensure  that 
future  generations  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. 

The  event  will  feature  presentations 
by  many  of  the  most  noted  conserva- 
tionists in  the  country,  and  plenty  of 
outdoor  activities  will  make  the  sym- 
posium entertaining  as  well  as  infor- 
mative and  educational. 

Two  days  of  concurrent  sessions  on 
reaching  out  to  youth,  conserving 
natural  resources  and  defining  our 
hunting  heritage  will  be  followed  by 
an  afternoon  breakout  at  an  area 
sportsmen’s  club,  where  many  sport- 
ing goods  manufacturers  will  conduct 
a host  of  activities  in  which  attendees 
will  be  able  to  shoot  sporting  clays  and 
trap,  muzzleloaders,  centerfires  and 
rimfires,  and  much  more.  Interactive 
videos  will  be  set  up,  as  will  product 
displays  and  other  exhibits.  Then,  to 
round  out  the  busy  day,  attendees  will 
be  treated  to  an  evening  at  Hershey 
Park. 

The  following,  final  day  will  show- 
case Pennsylvania’s  youth  field  days. 


Two  will  be  held  nearby,  one  at  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  and 
the  other  at  the  Carlisle  Fish  & Game 
Club  grounds.  Symposium  attendees 
will  be  able  to  hop  a shuttle  and  visit 
both  sites,  where  more  than  500 
youngsters  will  be  participating  in  the 
many  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  boat- 
ing and  many  other  outdoor  activities 
offered. 

Spousal  activities  held  concurrent 
to  the  symposium  feature  trips  to 
Pennsylvania  natural  and  historic  ar- 
eas, Gettysburg  Battlefield,  and 
Lancaster  County  shopping  outlets. 

Pennsylvanian’s  should  take  pride 
in  that  we  have  been  selected  to  host 
this  symposium,  and  all  those  involved 
with  setting  it  up  hope  huntets  young 
and  old,  and  all  others  interested  in 
preserving  our  outdoor  heritage,  at- 
tend the  symposium  and  demonstrate 
to  the  entire  country  that  we’re  proud 
of  our  hunting  heritage  here,  and  that 
we’re  doing  everything  we  can  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  it  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Again,  the  conference  is  Wednes- 
day, August  12,  to  Saturday,  August 
15,  at  Hershey.  Registration  for  the 
entire  conference,  which  includes 
meals  and  Saturday  banquet,  is  $100. 
Daily  rate  is  $35  (list  day),  and  for  the 
banquet  only,  $35.  To  register,  write; 
Governors  Symposium  on  North 
America’s  Hunting  Hetitage,  Forum 
Building#313,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
For  further  information,  call  717-705- 
0590. 
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Elk  freed  from  Clinton  County 
holding  pen 


THE  33  elk  taken  to  Clinton  County 
last  February  were  set  free  at  the  end 
of  March  and  are  now  exploring  their 
new  range  on  the  Sproul  State  Forest. 
“It’s  historic  and  inspirational,”  noted 
Executive  Director  Donald  C.  Madl. 
“The  future  for  elk  in  Pennsylvania  is 
brighter  than  ever.” 

Around  9:30  a.m.  on  March  30,  the 
holding  pen  fence  was  cut  open,  at  a 
spot  that  led  to  the  best  foraging  plots. 
(The  gate  was  not  used  because  it  was 
not  near  the  best  fields.)  The  elk  did 
not  make  a mad  dash  to  freedom  as 
one  might  think.  In  fact,  they  appar- 
ently  didn’t  know  the  opening  had 
been  created  until  they  fed  near  it  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Just  after  4 o’clock,  a cow  trotted 
out.  A calf  came  next,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  small  groups.  The  ani- 
mals fed  outside  the  pen  for  hours, 
gradually  moving  into  the  surround- 
ing cover.  They  separated  into  seven 
groups,  the  largest  containing  about  a 
dozen  animals. 

There  was  concern  the  elk  might 
head  hack  to  Elk  County,  where  they 
had  been  trapped  six  to  eight  weeks 
earlier.  (See  the  April  ’98  issue  for 
more  details.)  “The  elk  are  certainly 
capable  of  traveling  the  40  or  so  miles 
back  to  the  capture  sites,  and  I believe 
they  know  the  way,  but  so  far  they 
haven’t  returned,”  said  PGC  biologist 
Rawley  Cogan.  “The  animals  are  for- 
aging nearby,  in  the  areas  we  hoped 
they  would.  These  include  reclaimed 
strip-mined  sites  and  revegetated  pipe- 
lines and  power  lines.  But  it’s  too  early 
to  draw  conclusions. 

“It  will  be  a good  while  before  we 
know  if  these  elk  will  remain  in 


Clinton  County,”  Cogan  explained, 
“not  until  they’ve  gone  through  the 
calving  and  breeding  seasons  and 
then  a winter,  all  times  when  elk  may 
wander  to  find  what  they’re  looking 
for.” 

In  the  first  couple  of  weeks  after 
leaving  the  holding  pen,  a cow  and 
eight  calves  wandered  into  an  area 
near  the  Hammersley  Wild  Area, 
about  nine  miles  away,  and  then  re- 
mained there.  Some  other  bands  of 
elk  have  traveled  several  miles  from 
the  holding  pen,  but  returned  to  the 
pen  area  and  are  feeding  in  nearby 
fields. 

Cogan  feels  keeping  the  elk  in  the 
holding  pen  for  several  weeks  helped 
them  adjust  to  the  release  site,  a place 
selected  for  its  outstanding  habitat 
quality.  He’s  sure  the  return  trips  to 
the  holding  pen  are  not  by  chance. 
The  elk  appear  to  have  an  affinity  for 
the  area. 

Soon  after  release,  on  April  4,  a 
cow  was  killed  and  a hull  calf  injured 
after  being  hit  by  a train,  four  miles 
east  of  Sinnemahoning.  The  cow  was 
the  relocation  project’s  second  loss;  a 
female  calf  died  during  the  trap-and- 
transfer  phase  of  the  relocation 
project.  The  injured  calf  is  recover- 
ing on  its  own 

Plans  call  for  an  additional  50  to 
60  elk  to  be  trapped  and  transferred 
to  the  Sproul  State  Forest  over  the 
next  two  winters.  Elk  are  being  relo- 
cated to  Clinton  County  to  reduce 
numbers  in  areas  where  the  herd  has 
exceeded  desired  population  levels  or 
is  causing  significant  crop  damage, 
and  to  direct  range  expansion  into 
other  suitable  habitat  nearby. 
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Korber,  Massinger  receive 

PAWF  Awards 


HAL  KORBER  and  JERRY 
HASSINGER  recently  received  Con- 
servation Achievement  Awards  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Eederation. 
Korber,  PGC  videographer,  received 
the  Conservation  Communicator  of 
the  Year  Award,  in  recognition  of  the 
many  outstanding  photographs  and 
videos  he  has  produced.  Hal’s  photo- 
graphs have  appeared  in  many  maga- 
zines and  books,  including  Pennsylvd' 
nia  Wildlife:  A Viewer’s  Guide,  produced 
in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Kathy, 
yet  he  may  be  equally  well  known  for 
his  “On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania  Black 
Bears”  and  “Pennsylvania  Whitetails; 
Living  With  Change.”  Both  videos 
have  received  international  acclaim. 

Hassinger,  Chief  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Wildlife  Diversity  Sec- 
tion within  the  agency’s  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management,  received  the 
Conservation  Professional  of  the  Year 
Award.  Hassinger  has  long  been  a 
strong,  active  and  eloquent  proponent 
of  saving  habitat.  “Nobody  cries  when 


habitat  dies”  is  but 
one  of  many  mes- 
sages Hassinger  has 
conveyed  through 
the  many  speaking 
engagements  he’s 
presented  over  the 
years. 

Responsible  for, 
among  other  things, 
administering  the 
agency’s  endan- 
gered species  and 
nongame  wildlife 
programs,  Hass- 
inger has  been  not 
just  instrumental  in 
overseeing  the  bald 
eagle,  peregrine  fal- 
con, and  other  wild- 
life projects,  hut  in 
mustering  support 
for  these  programs 
from  individuals 
throughout  the 
state. 


Hal  Korber 


Jerry  Hassinger 


25-Year  Club 

The  Game  Commission  has  long  enjoyed  a 
tremendous  spirit  of  dedication  and 
commitment  among  its  employees.  Here  is  the 
most  recent  PGC  employee  to  complete  a 

Lynnford  R.  Whetstone 

Surveyor  quarter  century  of  service. 

Bedford 
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Middle  Creek  lectures 


AN  ENTERTAINING  lineup  of  pro- 
grams  is  planned  for  Middle  Creek.  On 
June  3 and  4,  PGC  biologist  Rawley 
Cogan  will  present  a program  on  the 
Pennsylvania  elk,  with  emphasis  on 
the  latest  trap  and  transfer  project  de- 
signed to  alleviate  overcrowding  and 
expand  the  species’  range  in  the  state. 


On  June  17  and  18,  WCO  Rich 
Palmer,  law  enforcement  training  su- 
pervisor, will  present  “Wild  Mush- 
rooms of  Pennsylvania,”  an  overview 
of  our  wild  mushrooms  and  some  of 
their  uses.  Programs  are  free  and  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visi- 
tors center  is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 


THE  WILDLANDS  CONSER- 
VANCY, to  celebrate  its  25th  anni- 
versary, is  offering  for  sale  a limited  edi- 
tion Winross  Truck.  The  truck  is  a 
Mack  Catawissa  Sleeper  cab  with  38- 
foot  scaled  trailer,  diecast  in  1/64  scale. 
The  trailer  depicts  a multi-color  de- 
sign of  the  Wildlands  Conservancy 
logo  in  a natural  scene.  Detailed  steer- 
ing wheel,  imprinted  mud  flaps  and 
chrome  smcake  stacks  are  just  some  of 
the  many  features. 

Over  the  years,  and  largely  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Charlie  Neff, 


the  Wildlands  Conservancy  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  the  Game 
Commission  add  20,000  acres  of  new 
game  lands  in  16  counties  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

This  Winross  Truck  edition  is  lim- 
ited to  3,500  trucks.  Trucks  cost 
$54.95  each,  plus  6%  state  sales  tax, 
and  $6  shipping  for  one  or  more 
trucks.  Order  from  Memories 
America,  P.O.  Box  517,  Gap,  PA 
17523,  or  call  610-593-5168. 

Proceeds  will  benefit  the 
conservancy’s  Wildlands  Trust  Eund. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers 
to  your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned 
around  the  clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at 
other  times. 

Northwest — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC-800 1 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


When  facing  a life-threatening  crisis , a person 
needs  something  to  cling  to.  Linda  found  solace 
in  the  outdoors . 

The  Anchor 


During  Linda's  personal  crisis  she  found 
comfort  in  having  been  able  to  witness  the 
beauty  of  the  wild  world,  such  as  the 
Overlook  at  Wyalusing  Rocks,  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

JUNE  is  anniversary  month  for  me.  It’s 
the  month  of  my  wedding  anniversary 
and  it’s  my  birthday.  It’s  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  scariest  time  of  my  life,  and  how 


I found  an  anchor  in  my  love  of  the  out- 
doors to  get  through  it. 

This  June  it  will  he  three  years  since  I 
was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer.  Even 
now  just  typing  those  words  and  knowing 
they  apply  to  me  seems  impossible.  I was 
the  one  who  was  always  so  healthy,  so 
whole,  who  seemed  to  have  life  going  so 
well.  That’s  probably  why  the  news  of  my 
illness  was  greeted  with  such  shock  by 
friends  and  relatives. 

I alone  knew  the  other  side,  that  geneti- 
cally 1 had  a greater  than  average  chance 
of  having  the  disease  appear.  A great  grand- 
mother and  an  aunt  on  one  side  had  had 
it,  an  aunt  and  a grandmother  on  the  other. 
One  had  died  of  it,  one  died  with  it,  and 
the  two  aunts,  now  in  their  70s,  were  liv- 
ing in  the  aftermath.  Add  to  heredity  the 
exposure  to  environmental  pollutants  that 
could  have  been  mutagens  (1  grew  up  in 
an  urban-industrial  area  during  the  “had 
old  days”  of  the  1950s)  and  I wasn’t  sur- 
prised of  my  cancer  at  all. 

Not  even  when  the  biopsy  results  con- 
firmed it.  Maybe  it’s  just  a cyst,  some  people 
had  hoped  for  me;  maybe  it’s  a nonmalig- 
nant  “fatty”  tumor,  others  had  suggested. 
Somehow  1 knew  different,  that  the  lump 
1 had  discovered  in  my  breast  a few  weeks 
before  wasn’t  as  simple  as  that.  In  my  mid- 
40s,  1 knew  that  something  might  he  within 
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me  that  could  end  my  life. 

My  breast  cancer,  the  surgeon  said,  was 
a “particularly  nasty,  fast  growing,  aggres- 
sive  form,”  not  unusual  in  younger  women 
who  develop  the  disease.  The  tumor  wasn’t 
large,  but  not  small  either,  which  was  why 
I’d  felt  it.  It  had  been  almost  two  years  since 
my  last  mammogram  — I’d  been  having 
them  hiannually  since  I turned  40  — and 
nothing  had  showed  to  warn  me,  so  the 
cancer  must  have  grown  quickly. 

In  my  case,  the  doctor  recommended  a 
modified  mastectomy.  That  was  Wednes- 
day, mid-June,  in  his  office.  How  about 
being  at  the  hospital  at  6 a.m.  Monday  for 
the  operation?  “Let’s  do  it,”  I said. 

I went  home  then,  to  wait  out  the  un- 
certainty. Anyone  who  has  ever  been 
through  a medical  problem  and  had  to  wait 
on  test  results,  or  for  the  next  procedure, 
knows  the  torture  ot  those  hours  and  days. 

The  surgeon  had  been  frank  with  me, 
which  1 appreciated.  It  wouldn’t  he  known 
until  after  the  operation  whether  the  can- 
cer had  spread  into  the  lymph  nodes  and 
possibly  into  other  parts  of  my  body.  When 
the  doctor  performed  the  mastectomy,  he 
would  also  remove  some  lymph  nodes  from 
under  my  arm  and  these  would  be  tested. 
What  was  found  or  not  found  there  would 
determine  my  treatment  and  my  prognosis 
— a fancy  medical  word  for  my  chances  of 
a longer  life. 

Until  I got  the  results,  I wouldn’t  know 
it  I was  looking  at  a surgical  procedure, 
medication  and  vigilance,  hut  could  go 
back  to  my  life  much  as  before,  or  whether 
I was  on  the  verge  ot  lengthy  chemo- 
therapy, which  may  or  may  not  control  the 
disease.  I might  he  tacing  death,  and  a 
death  not  far  in  the  future. 

I’m  not  telling  you  this  story  to  depress 
your  otherwise  happy  day.  As  a reader  of 
these  columns,  you’ve  shared  with  me  an 
exploration  of  what  being  a hunter  and 
outdoors  enthusiast  means  to  your  life.  I’m 
telling  you  the  story  of  my  brush  with  a 
life-threatening  disease  to  show  you  that 
even  there,  a love  of  the  outdoors  helped. 


It  was  the  not  knowing,  the  time  be- 
tween the  confirmation  of  the  disease  and 
the  operation  that  was  the  worst.  I had 
wrapped  up  or  delegated  to  others  as  much 
of  my  work  as  I could,  to  give  myself  some 
space.  I don’t  think  I could  have  concen- 
trated on  a job,  anyway. 

Don’t  worry  needlessly,  the  surgeon  said. 
That’s  easy  to  advise,  but  so  hard  to  do. 

We  all  know  in  theory  that  this  life 
doesn’t  last  forever.  We’ve  all  been  through 
the  death  of  someone  we  know,  maybe 
someone  close  to  us.  But  when  the  end  of 
your  own  consciousness  becomes  no  longer 
an  abstract  concept,  when  the  unthinkable, 
your  own  death,  becomes  not  something 
that  will  happen  at  some  far  future  time, 
but  perhaps  in  a matter  of  a few,  short 
months,  that  is  almost  too  much  reality  to 
hear.  I said,  afterward,  that  that  was  when 
I truly  “grew  up.”  When  I needed  it  most, 
to  steady  me  through  whatever  the  cancer 
might  bring,  1 found  an  anchor.  And,  ap- 
propriately, I found  it  in  the  outdoors. 

I remember  sitting  on  my  porch  in  the 
warm,  scented,  June  breeze.  Flowering  trees 
were  in  bloom,  the  oaks  and  maples  in  the 
yard  in  new  leaf.  The  rhododendron  we’d 
planted,  crimson  and  mauve  and  white, 
were  at  their  fullest  flower.  Hummingbirds 
were  back  and  were  zipping  to  and  fro  at 
the  sugar-water  feeders.  I saw  them  “dive- 
bombing”  each  other  occasionally.  This  was 
courtship  display,  I knew,  the  female  sit- 
ting in  a hush  below,  the  male  swooping 
and  twittering  a steep-sided,  high-velocity 
“U”  over  her. 

The  warblers  had  returned  north,  too, 
passing  through  the  yard.  A scarlet  tana- 
ger,  red  with  black  wings,  appeared  on  a 
nearby  branch,  and  an  oriole  clung  to  the 
hummingbird  feeder  perch,  trying  to  get 
at  the  nectar.  Little  house  wrens  trilled  and 
gathered  hits  of  twigs  near  the  porch  edge, 
to  build  nests  in  our  bird  houses.  And  a 
baby  cottontail  crept  out  from  beneath  a 
blooming  rhododendron,  all  big  eyes, 
twitching  nose  and  curiousity  for  its  new 
world. 
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I felt  tears  in  my  eyes.  Why?  Why  me? 
And  why  now?  All  of  nature  was  filled  with 
beginnings.  Not  only  in  my  yard,  but  in 
the  woods  behind  it  and  elsewhere  in  the 
wild  world,  lives  were  starting,  life  was  vig- 
orous and  growing.  Motion  was  toward  life 
and  ever  more  life.  Not  toward  dying. 

It  would  be  kinder,  1 thought,  if  1 have 
to  go  through  this,  if  it  happened  to  me  in 
the  gray  bleakness  of  winter,  when  cold- 
ness, stillness  and  the  end  of  things  are 
appropriate.  How  cruel  to  be  perhaps  end- 
ing your  life  when  so  much  life  is  starting. 

But  no,  1 suddenly  saw,  if  1 was  facing 
death,  spring  was  best.  Because  that’s  where 
the  lesson  was;  that  was  my  anchor.  All  the 
natural  world,  greening,  growing,  flower- 
ing and  birthing,  said  this  to  me:  “Look  at 
us  and  you  will  know  that  however  long  or 
brief,  life  is  worth  the  living.” 

1 had  peace  when  1 realized  that. 
Though  not  a religious  person,  I felt  what 
I can  only  describe  as  blessed.  1 was  grate- 
ful, 1 wasn’t  sure  to  what  or  whom,  for  hav- 
ing had  the  chance  to  be  in  this  life,  in  this 
place,  at  this  time.  For  having  been  able  to 
witness  the  beauty  of  the  wild  world,  of 
flowers  and  birds  and  wildlife,  for  having 
spent  time  in  natural  landscapes.  I was 
grateful,  too,  for  the  happy  days  in  the 
woods  in  all  seasons,  the  love  of  compan- 
ions and  the  laughter  we’d  had  afield,  and 


the  fond  remembering.  For  the  first  time 
in  a week,  1 smiled. 

A few  days  later,  steadied  by  my  new- 
found anchor,  1 got  through  the  operation 
and  had  news  that  made  me  feel  even  more 
fortunate.  The  lymph  nodes  showed  no 
sign  of  cancer  cells;  the  tumor  appeared  to 
have  been  contained.  The  doctor  recom- 
mended a course  of  medication  for  several 
years  to  discourage  the  cancer  from  reap- 
pearing, and  I’d  need  to  return  for  periodic 
check-ups  with  him  and  the  oncologist. 

It  was  only  then  1 asked  the  question 
that  took  me  beyond:  “Will  1 still  be  able 
to  shoot  my  bow?” 

The  surgeon  laughed  and  said,  “1  don’t 
see  why  not.  You  should  be  able  to  do  ev- 
erything you  did  before.” 

Well,  I’ve  shot  my  bow,  and  my  guns, 
and  hunted  and  hiked,  fished  and  canoed, 
traveled,  and  gone  back  to  work  and  to  my 
life,  nearly  as  it  was  before.  I’ve  changed 
some.  I’m  coping  more  easily  than  I would 
have  believed  with  the  difference  physi- 
cally, and  I know  I’m  stronger  emotionally. 
So  far  all  check-ups  have  been  good. 

Sympathetic  friends  told  me  that  I was 
brave,  and  asked  me  how  I got  through  it. 
I wasn’t  brave  at  all,  I said,  I was  scared. 
But  then.  I’d  say,  looking  out  the  window 
to  where  the  leafy  limbs  moved  against  the 
sky,  I found  my  anchor.  □ 


Videos  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Sacred  Hunt,  by  Dr.  Randall  L.  Eaton,  P.O.  Box  280,  Enterprise,  OR  97828,  $29.95 
plus  $5  postage  and  handling.  "The  Sacred  Hunt"  explores  the  inner  dimensions  of 
hunting  and  shows  that  it  profoundly  connects  people  to  the  animals  and  earth.  Respect, 
admiration,  even  reverence  characterize  the  hunter's  innermost  bond  to  wild  animals. 
Nearly  three  years  in  the  making,  the  video  spans  the  globe  from  the  Kalahari  Desert  to 
interior  Alaska,  and  includes  some  breathtaking  scenery.  Subsistence  hunters  from  around 
the  world  appear  alongside  contemporary  sport  hunters.  They  speak  as  one  in  deep  respect 
for  all  things  wild.  The  90-minute  production  was  made  in  cooperation  with  Marty  Stouffer 
Productions,  Duck  Unlimited,  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  Safari  Club  International 
and  1 7 other  hunter  organizations. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Steve  Hower 

Schuylkill  County  WCO 


He  Smoked  an 
Off-Brand 


For  the  most  part,  the  hear  season 
had  been  uneventful.  A few  bears  were 
taken  in  the  district,  and  as  the  season  had 
just  closed,  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  rash 
of  poaching  that  always  ptecedes  the  buck 
season. 

When  buck  season  opens  on  Monday 
following  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  week- 
end, all  life  outside  the  Game  Commission 
seems  to  evaporate.  My  family  must  func- 
tion without  me  for  several  days,  as  all  my 
waking  hours  are  devoted  to  my  job. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  going  through 
my  mind  as  1 sat  in  my  living  room  on 
Thanksgiving  morning  with  my  hrothet- 


in-law.  Bob  Brandt,  awaiting  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  kitchen  that  the  tur- 
key was  ready  for  carving.  Bob  and  his  fam- 
ily had  decided  to  spend  a quiet  Thanks- 
giving with  us  this  yeat.  Then,  the  phone 
rang. 

“Hey,  Steve,”  the  voice  blutted,  “I  just 
came  off  Chestnut  Mountain.  I was  scout- 
ing for  a place  to  hunt  on  Monday,  and  1 
thought  1 had  better  call  you  right  away 
about  all  the  blood  up  there.” 

“What  blood?”  I inquired. 

“Up  on  top.  There’s  a trail  of  blood 
where  it  looks  like  somebody  brought  out 
an  animal.  There  was  a hear  killed  some- 
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where  around  there  on  Monday,  wasn’t 
there?  Anyway,  I followed  the  blood  trail. 
It  goes  to  some  rocks,  uh,  like  a hole  in  the 
rocks.” 

“What’s  in  the  hole?” 

“1  don’t  know.  It  was  covered  with  some 
broken  sticks,  like  somebody  was  trying  to 
cover  it  up.  What  do  you  suppose  it 
means  ?” 

“I’ll  he  right  over”. 

Within  minutes  Boh  and  1 were  at  the 
caller’s  residence,  and  shortly  thereafter  we 
were  on  top  of  Chestnut  Mountain  with 
the  caller,  following  a discernible  blood 
trail.  Just  as  the  caller  had  described,  the 
trail  led  to  a rock  outcropping  about  100 
yards  up  and  into  a cavity  in  the  rocks.  The 
hole  had  been  covered  with  sticks  that  had 
obviously  been  broken  hy  hand  in  a crude 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  Several  cigarette 
butts  were  on  a rock  just  inches  from  the 
opening.  I picked  up  the  butts  and  noted 
that  they  were  an  uncommon  brand.  Af- 
ter removing  the  sticks  I discovered  what 
looked  like  a bear’s  den.  The  entrance  was 
13  inches  wide  and  a natural  tunnel  in  the 
rocks  led  down  about  nine  feet  to  a nest  of 
leaves.  On  closer  inspection  I found  quite 
a bit  of  blood  in  the  nest  and  up  on  the  left 
side  of  the  interior  wall  of  the  cavity. 

“I  wonder  where  the  gut  pile  is?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  that’s  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  beside  the  old  railroad  bed,”  the 
informant  said. 

Probing  the  entrails  I noticed  that  the 
stomach  was  starting  to  deteriorate.  Cut- 
ting it  open,  I discovered  that  it  was  com- 
pletely empty,  the  way  it  would  appear  if 
the  bear  had  not  eaten  in  a long  time,  the 
way  it  might  appear  if  the  hear  had  been 
hibernating. 

Upon  taking  a bear,  hunters  must  take 
it  to  a Game  Commission  check  station 
within  24  hours.  From  the  check  station 
reports,  I knew  only  one  bear  had  been  shot 
in  this  area,  on  the  first  day  of  the  season 
by  a man  Pll  call  Ben. 

On  Friday,  the  day  after  Thanksgiving, 
I went  to  the  area  with  Deputy  Wes  LeVan 


to  continue  the  investigation  of  what  ap- 
peared to  he  the  unlawful  killing  of  a hear 
in  its  den.  On  a hunch,  1 sent  Wes  to  a 
local  taxidermist  to  see  if  the  hear  had  been 
taken  there.  We  were  lucky,  it  had,  and 
when  Wes  returned  with  the  hide,  an  ex- 
amination revealed  that  the  only  bullet 
wound  was  in  the  right  cheek  area,  just 
helc)w  the  eye.  The  taxidermist  said  he  had 
not  found  an  exit  wound,  and  had  later 
located  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  right  shoul- 
der of  the  carcass.  The  carcass,  he  said,  was 
given  hack  ttt  Ben  immediately  after  he  had 
skinned  it.  It  was  now  time  to  talk  to  Ben. 

After  identifying  myself,  1 explained 
that  1 was  interested  in  knowing  where  he 
had  killed  his  hear,  because  1 had  located 
the  entrails  in  an  unusual  area.  The  loca- 
tion truly  did  concern  me  because  anyone 
discovering  them  would  assume  the  hear 
had  been  killed  nearby,  and  1 believed  that 
their  placement  far  from  the  actual  kill  site 
was  meant  to  create  this  deception. 

“Ben,  I’m  a little  concerned  about  where 
you  killed  your  hear  because  I received  a 
report  of  possible  baiting  near  where  I 
found  the  entrails.”  1 had  a report  of  some- 
one hanging  a bucket  of  bait  from  a tree 
not  far  from  this  area.  Hunting  near  baited 
areas  is  not  legal  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Wait  a minute,  Steve.  I didn’t  kill  that 
hear  anywhere  near  where  you  found  the 
entrails.  I shot  it  all  the  way  up  on  top  of 
Chestnut  Mountain.” 

“Can  you  show  me?  You  know,  just  so  1 
can  he  sure?” 

“Sure,  you  can  drive  almost  to  the  spot. 
Steve,  I’m  a sportsman.  I would  never  shoot 
a hear  near  bait.” 

We  started  up  the  rough  mountain  trail, 
the  same  trail  I had  traveled  on  the  previ- 
ous day  with  the  informant.  Now,  I had  to 
act  as  if  I had  no  idea  where  we  were  go- 
ing. 

“Can  I use  your  ash  tray?”  he  asked. 

“Sure,”  I said,  as  I removed  the  pens  that 
had  been  stored  there  and  glanced  over  to 
see  him  nervously  light  a cigarette.  The 
same  uncommon  brand  of  cigarette  I had 
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tound  on  the  rocks  near  the  den.  “Which 
of  these  trails  do  we  take?” 

“Just  keep  going  straight  up,”  he  replied 
confidently. 

When  we  reached  the  spot  where  I had 
seen  a blood  trail  the  day  before,  he  ex- 
plained  that  this  was  the  area  where  he  and 
his  son  had  carried  the  bear  out  to  his  ve- 
hicle on  Monday  morning.  1 believed  this 
because  the  evidence  supported  it.  The 
blood  was  gone  now  because  of  a steady 
rain  that  had  been  falling  the  night  before, 
and  1 knew  that  this  would  allow  him  some 
leeway  in  telling  his  story.  As  I quickly  dis- 
covered, he  was  going  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  this  benefit,  too. 

“Can  you  show  me  exactly  where  you 
killed  the  bear,  Ben?”  I asked. 

“Yeah,  just  follow  me.” 

As  we  traveled  through  the  forest,  I 
glanced  to  my  right  and  saw  the  rock  out- 
cropping where  I knew  the  bear  had  been 
killed.  1 followed  Ben  about  another  50 
yards  east. 

“Okay.  I was  standing  tight  here  on  this 
rock  when  1 saw  the  hear  coming  toward 
me  from  down  there.”  He  pointed  down 
the  slope.  “It  stopped  right  there  under  that 
big  white  pine  and  I shot.” 

“You’re  certain  it  was  under  that  tree?” 
1 pressed. 

“Yeah,  why?” 

“Ben,  I know  that’s  not  true.  I know  the 
hear  was  killed  right  over  there  in  its  den. 
1 was  up  here  yesterday  and  saw  the  blood 
deep  inside  the  den.  Why  are  you  telling 
me  that  it  was  shot  down  there  under  that 
tree  when  you  know  that  is  not  true?” 

1 was  watching  his  reaction  closely.  He 
looked  nervous.  After  taking  a long  drag 
from  his  cigarette  he  began  to  speak. 

“Okay.  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth,  Steve.  I 
was  standing  here  when  1 shot  the  hear. 
But,  as  you  said,  it  wasn’t  under  that  tree. 
It  was  over  there  on  those  rocks.  But  you 
gotta  believe  me.  When  I came  up  on 
Monday,  1 stopped  right  here  on  top  of  the 
mountain.  1 figured  I could  see  pretty  far 
from  here  and  it  wasn’t  long  until  I saw  a 


bear  standing  on  those  rocks  right  over 
there.  Who  could  believe  it.  A bear,  and 
well  within  shooting  range.  1 shouldered 
my  .30-06  and  as  soon  as  I shot  it  disap- 
peared. I couldn’t  see  it  at  all,  so  I walked 
over  there  and  found  it  in  the  den  under 
those  rocks.  Steve,  it  was  outside  the  den 
when  I shot  it.  It  must  have  fallen  hack  in 
after  it  was  shot.” 

Ben,  Deputy  LeVan  and  I returned  with 
a metal  detector  to  find  the  cartridge  case 
that  would  no  doubt  he  in  the  leaves  near 
where  Ben  had  claimed  to  have  been  stand- 
ing when  he  fired  at  the  hear.  This  would 
support  his  claim,  if  true,  and  would  help 
me  reconstruct  what  really  happened.  We 
had  been  searching  for  about  30  minutes 
when  Ben  finally  said,  “I  really  doubt  if  he’ll 
find  anything.  I reload,  so  I usually  catch 
the  casings  in  my  hand  as  I eject  them  from 
the  rifle.  That’s  probably  what  I did,  so  I 
doubt  if  Wes  will  find  anything.” 

This  claim  made  no  sense  to  me  at  all.  I 
was  now  being  asked  to  believe  that  a man 
who  had  just  shot  at  a hear,  with  adrena- 
line pumping,  casually  ejected  a casing  and 
caught  it  with  his  hand  to  place  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  already  told  me  the  hear 
had  disappeared  from  sight  after  he  had 
fired.  He  said  that  he  didn’t  even  know  for 
sure  that  it  had  been  hit.  I just  couldn’t 
imagine  anything  other  than  a rapid  ejec- 
tion and  rechambering  of  a new  round  in 
preparation  for  the  next  shot.  And  even 
more  suspicious  was  that  he  had  waited 
over  half  an  hour  to  make  this  claim. 

1 asked  him  to  walk  over  to  the  den  with 
me  where  I pointed  out  that  the  entrance 
was  only  13  inches  wide.  1 said  that  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  blood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  cavity  that  the  bear 
would  have  had  to  crawl  into  the  den  head 
first  after  being  shot  under  the  right  eye 
with  a high  power  rifle.  Ben  simply  re- 
sponded by  saying,  “That  must’ve  been 
what  happened,  Steve.  After  I shot  it,  it 
must’ve  run  head  first  down  into  those 
rocks.” 

I didn’t  believe  his  answers  anymore. 
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But  did  he  actually  shoot  the  hear  as  it  was 
lying  inside  the  den,  or  was  it  outside  as  he 
was  claiming?  If  it  was  outside  of  the  den 
and  clambered  hack  inside  after  being  shot 
in  the  head,  no  violation  had  been  com- 
mitted. I didn’t  believe  that  was  possible, 
though,  because  even  if  it  could  attempt 
to  escape  into  the  den,  could  it  see  the 
entrance  with  such  a wound?  I knew  more 
investigating  needed  to  be  done. 

I retrieved  the  skull  from  Ben  and  took 
it  to  Dr.  John  Kreider  at  the  Hershey  Medi- 
cal Center.  Kreider  is  a professor  of 
pathology,  and  has  a keen  in- 
terest in  wildlife.  He  is  al-  . * 

ways  willing  to  assist 
me  with  his  exper- 
tise. 

After  exam- 
ining the  skull 
closely,  he  said 
in  his  opinion 
the  bear  had  died 
abruptly,  and  that 
it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  it  to 
turn  around  and  go  into  the 
rock  cavity  headfirst  as  Ben  had 
claimed.  But,  he  said  he  wanted  additional 
opinions,  and  within  a few  minutes  a vet- 
erinary pathologist  and  a neuro-patholo- 
gist were  examining  the  skull.  They  like- 
wise concluded  that  the  bear  had  died  in- 
stantly and  collapsed,  with  the  only  pos- 
sible motion  being  muscular  twitching. 
There  was  one  additional  person  Dr. 
Kreider  wanted  to  look  at  it.  He  asked  me 
to  return  in  two  weeks,  so  the  top  forensic 
pathologist  in  Pennsylvania,  who  was  due 
to  lecture  at  Hershey,  could  examine  it.  I 
agreed. 

After  a lengthy  examination  of  the  skull 
this  fourth  expert  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions as  his  colleagues.  I was  now  pre- 
pared to  charge  Ben  with  shooting  a bear 
in  a den.  A charge  that  carries  a fine  of 
$800  and  loss  of  hunting  privileges  if  con- 
victed. I explained  the  charge  to  him  the 
next  day  and  he  indicated  that  he  would 


plead  not  guilty  and  requested  a hearing. 

While  waiting  for  the  hearing  date  1 
began  to  think  of  possible  defense  strate- 
gies. I’ve  found  the  most  effective  way  to 
build  a solid  case  is  to  think  like  a defense 
attorney,  and  anticipate  the  questions  that 
may  blast  holes  in  a good  case  in  court.  For 
instance,  the  attorney  might  ask,  “How  do 
you  know  that  this  was  a den  as  opposed 
to  a crevice  in  the  rocks?” 

I asked  Game  Commission  biologist, 
and  well-known  hear  expert.  Dr.  Gary  Alt 
to  inspect  the  site.  Gary  and  I went 
to  the  location  and  crawled 
through  the  small  open- 
ing. With  flashlights 
on  we  inspected  it 
closely.  Gar>'  deter- 
mined that  it  was 
most  definitely  a 
bear’s  den. 

Because  the 
blood  inside  the 
den  was  critical  to 
■ the  case,  I had  to  be 

' ■ prepared  to  say  that 

the  blood  was,  indeed,  hear 
blood.  Otherwise,  I would  expect 
the  defense  attorney  to  point  out  that  no 
proof  was  given  that  a hear  was  anywhere 
near  the  den.  The  State  Police  Crime  Lah 
in  Harrisburg  tested  the  blood  and  deter- 
mined that  it  was  from  a black  bear. 

Several  weeks  later  the  hearing  was  held 
before  District  Justice  Earl  Matz  Jr.  in 
Tremont.  I called  six  witnesses  to  testify 
for  the  commonwealth,  including  Dr.  Alt, 
Dr.  Kreider  and  the  scientist  from  the  State 
Police  crime  lah.  Ben  was  found  guilty  of 
shooting  the  bear  in  the  den,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  the  $800  fine  plus  court  costs. 
Additionally,  he  lost  the  privilege  to  hunt 
or  trap  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  for  two 
years.  He  chose  not  to  appeal  the  judge- 
ment and  paid  the  fine  in  full  within  a few 
days  after  the  hearing. 

Of  course  I will  never  know  for  sure,  hut 
I think  Ben  had  located  the  hibernating 
bear  prior  to  the  season.  While  visiting  the 
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den  site  1 noticed  hear  droppings  nearby 
and  1 suspect  these  had  captured  Ben’s  at- 
tention  while  he  was  scouting  the  area  he- 
tore  the  season.  When  I learned  that  his 
sons  had  gone  elsewhere  to  hunt  while  Ben 
went  alone  to  this  spot  on  the  top  of  Chest- 
nut  Mountain,  1 thought  it  strange.  He 
probably  used  a flashlight  to  illuminate  the 
interior  of  the  den,  and  the  hear  he  already 
knew  to  he  sleeping  there.  Because  bears 
are  not  true  hihernators  they  will  often 
awaken  when  disturbed,  and  when  this  one 
raised  its  head  to  look  out  it  was  struck  hy 
the  bullet  from  Ben’s  rifle  just  below  the 
right  eye.  1 surmise  that  when  the  hear  was 
shot,  its  head  snapped  hack  and  rested 
against  the  rock  wall  on  the  left  side  of  the 
den.  That  would  explain  how  the  blood  was 
on  the  left  side  while  the  wound  was  on 
the  bear’s  right  side.  Had  it  crawled  hack 
in  as  Ben  claimed,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  blood  would  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 


inside  of  the  den.  After  shooting,  I think 
Ben  probably  was  in  no  hurry  to  climb  in- 
side and  retrieve  the  hear  until  he  was  cer- 
tain that  it  was  dead.  While  he  waited,  he 
passed  the  time  by  smoking  a few  cigarettes, 
putting  them  out  on  the  rock  near  the  den 
where  1 found  them.  After  removing  the 
bear,  he  broke  tree  limbs  and  placed  them 
over  the  entrance,  hoping  to  conceal  his 
crime. 

1 rarely  dislike  defendants  who  violate 
game  laws.  Ben  was  no  exception,  as  I 
found  him  to  he  polite  and  generally  co- 
operative throughout  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation. He  even  shook  my  hand  in  the 
courtroom  after  the  hearing.  Although  he 
still  claims  he  did  not  shoot  the  hear  in 
the  den,  I believe  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary’  illustrates  how  people 
who  are  generally  law  abiding  can,  and  do, 
on  occasion,  succumb  to  temptation  while 
hunting.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Pennsylvania  Proud 

Pennsylvania  has  an  abundance  of  wildlife.  Can  you  identify  the  largest,  smallest 
and  most  abundant  species? 


1 . Largest  member  of  squirrel  family 

2.  Smallest  Pennsylvania  falcon 

3.  Most  abundant  woodpecker 

4.  Most  abundant  mammal 

5.  Largest  upland  gamebird 

6.  Largest  rodent 

7.  Most  common  hawk 

8.  Largest  canine 

9.  Most  widely  distributed  resident 
gamebird  in  North  America 

10.  Largest  hunted  animal  in  the  state 

V 


answers  on  p. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Besides  a window  to  the  past,  revealing  what  Penn’s 
Woods  once  looked  like  when  Native  Americans  tread 
upon  ancient  trails , birds , insects  and  salamanders  also 
thrive  in  remaining  . . . 

Eastern  Old 
Growth  Forests 


WE  GAZED  skyward  at  the  white  pine 
tree  that  had  just  been  declared  the 
tallest  of  its  kind  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line,  and  the  second  tallest  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  stood  in  a grove  of 
giant  white  pines  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Cook  Forest  State  Park. 
The  official  measurement  of  178.21  feet 


had  been  made  on  June  7, 
1997,  by  eastern  old  growth 
forest  gum,  Robert  Leverett, 
while  participants  in  the 
Fourth  Eastern  Ancient  For- 
est  Conference  waited  ex- 
pectantly. Those  of  us  who 
were  Pennsylvanians  felt  a 
twinge  of  Penn’s  Woods 
pride,  amazed  and  awed  that 
our  state  still  harbored  such 
a magnificent  tree. 

Altogether,  207  eastern 
old  growth  forest  enthusiasts 
and  scholars  from  all  over  east- 
ern North  America  gathered  for 
four  days  at  Clarion  University 
last  June  to  share  their  passion  and  con- 
cern for  the  remaining  old  growth  rem- 
nants. With  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent, or  between  three-quarters  of  a mil- 
lion and  a million  acres,  left  in  mostly  scat- 
tered patches,  it  is  imperative  that  all  of 
them  be  saved,  so  scientists  can  use  them 
as  controls  to  compare  forests  that  have 
been  changed  hy  humans. 

Already  scientists  have  been  studying 
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the  36  forest  types  that  remain,  from 
longleaf  pine  and  bald  cypress  forests  in  the 
south  to  hemlock  northern  hardwood  and 
heech'iriaple  forests  in  the  north. 

But  what  makes  an  eastern  forest  old 
growth?  In  his  foreword  to  Old  Growth  in 
the  East,  A Survey,  hy  Mary  Byrd  Davis, 
Robert  Leverett  suggests  1 0 characteristics 
for  determining  an  eastern  c)ld  growth  for- 
est. Most  of  the  tree  species  should  be  old; 
the  forest  floor  should  contain  downed  logs 
in  all  stages  of  decay;  many 
trees  should  have  died  but 
not  fallen;  the  canopy 
species  should  be  of  dif- 
ferent ages;  the  forest 
should  have  small 
blowdown  gaps;  the  for- 
est soil  should  be  undis- 
turbed and  covered  with 
a thick  layer  of  leaf  lit- 
ter; abundant  understory 
species  should  include  a 
great  diversity  of  fungi, 
mosses  and  lichens  growing  close  together; 
the  forest  should  have  a rolling  topogra- 
phy produced  by  uprooted  trees  in  various 
stages  of  erosion,  otherwise  known  as  pit 
and  mound  topography;  it  should  contain 
canopy  trees  that  are  representative  of  the 
forest  type,  and  it  should  be  relatively  free 
from  signs  of  human  intervention,  such  as 
cut  stumps,  old  rock  walls  or  apple  trees. 

Those  characteristics  are  easy  to  see  in 
many  of  Pennsylvania’s  old  growth  rem- 
nants, especially  our  largest  old  growth  for- 
est, the  4,000-acre  Tionesta  Scenic  and 
Research  Area  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  This  hemlock  northern  hardwood 
forest  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  six  million 
acres  of  forest  that  once  covered  the  Al- 
legheny Plateau.  As  such,  it  is  a treasured 
resource  for  many  scientists  studying  east- 
ern old  growth. 

Altogether,  Pennsylvania  has  27,000 
acres  of  old  growth  forest,  most  of  which 
exist  in  state  parks  and  state  forest  natural 
areas.  The  most  common  type  is  the  hem- 
lock northern  hardwood  forest.  This  is 


found  at  40  sites  throughout  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  Forrest  H.  Dutlinger  Natural 
Area  in  Susquehannock  State  Forest  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy  owned 
Woodhourne  Forest  and  Wildlife  Sanctu- 
ary in  Susquehanna  County.  But  much  of 
the  pitch  pine/scrub  oak  barrens  near  Long 
Pond  in  the  Poconos  includes  considerable 
old  growth,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Natural  Diversity  Inventory.  Examples  of 
old  growth  Appalachian  oak  forest  survives 
at  the  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia Conservancy  owned 
Bear  Run  Nature  Re- 
serve in  Fayette  County, 
the  Frank  E.  Masland 
Natural  Area  in 
Tuscarora  State  Forest, 
mixed  mesophytic  old 
growth  forest  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  owned  Otter 
Creek  Natural  Area  on 
the  west  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  York  County,  and 
at  McConnells  Mills  State  Park  in 
Lawrence  County. 

The  rarest  type,  the  beech-maple  old 
growth  forest,  was  once  common  across  the 
glaciated  land  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  hut  today  only  a 40-acre  rem- 
nant — the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conser- 
vancy owned  Tyron  Weber  Woods  in 
Crawford  County  — remains. 

In  addition  to  what  is  now  designated 
and  protected  as  old  growth  on  both  gov- 
ernment and  conservancy-owned  proper- 
ties, there  is  a potential  for  growing  more 
old  growth  by  simply  letting  mature  sec- 
ond-growth forests  alone.  Dan  Devlin,  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Bureau  of  Forestry,  pledged 
at  the  conference  that  not  only  would  all 
existing  old  growth  stands  be  protected  in 
our  state  forests,  but  so  would  the  70,000 
acres  in  our  61  state  natural  areas  (only  18 
of  which  are  now  old  growth  forests),  and 
the  145,000  acres  in  our  16  state  wild  ar- 
eas, none  of  which  is  now  old  growth. 

This  was  good  news  to  those  of  us  who 


Altogether,  Penn- 
sylvania has  27,000 
acres  of  old  growth 
forest,  most  of 
which  exists  in  state 
parks  and  state 
forest  natural  areas. 
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“collect”  old  growth  forests.  So  far,  while 
researching  my  two  hooks  and  magazine 
series  on  Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  natu- 
ral  places,  I have  visited  24  sites.  Several 
of  them  in  central  Pennsylvania  — 
Detweiler  Run,  Alan  Seeger,  Snyder 
Middleswarth  and  The  Hemlocks  natural 
areas  — are  favorite  destinations  that  fea- 
ture  the  conifer/hardwood  forest  that 
characterized  most  of  pre-Eu- 
ropean settlement  Penn- 
sylvania. 

But  these  patches 
of  forest  primeval 
are  more  than 
tranquil  museum 
pieces  showcas- 
ing enormous 
trees.  Several  of 
the  biologists 
studying  eastern 
old  growth  forests 
have  discovered 
how  important  they 
are  to  certain  wild- 
life species. 

J.  Christoper  Haney  and  Charles  P. 
Schaadt’s  study  on  bird  diversity  in 
Pennsylvania’s  old  growth  forests  found 
that  the  number  of  breeding  bird  territo- 
ries is  50  percent  greater  than  in  younger 
forests  and  that  one  species  — the 
Blackburnian  warbler  — is  40  times  more 
abundant  in  hemlock  old  growth  forest.  In 
fact,  the  highest  density  of  Blackburnian 
warblers  in  the  United  States  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania’s  Tionesta  Scenic  and  Re- 
search Area. 

Other  breeding  warblers  partial  to  old 
growth  in  Pennsylvania  are  black-throated 
green  and  magnolia  warblers.  Old  growth 
also  provides  peeling  bark  on  large,  dead 
trees  — the  nesting  habitat  of  brown  creep- 
ers, which  were  twice  as  abundant  in  old 
growth.  Other  breeding  bird  species  that 
seem  to  prefer  old  growth  include  solitary 
vireos,  Swainson’s  thrushes,  northern  gos- 
hawks, sharp-shinned,  red-shouldered  and 
Cooper’s  hawks,  and  barred  and  saw-  whet 


owls.  Even  in  the  winter,  old  growth  forest 
contains  more  species  (28)  and  higher 
numbers  of  birds,  particularly  brown  creep- 
ers, red-breasted  nuthatches  and 
golden-crowned  kinglets.  And  in  the  win- 
ters when  the  finch  family  heads  south,  red 
and  white-winged  crossbills,  common  red- 
polls, pine  siskins,  evening  grosbeaks  and 
pine  grosbeaks  have  higher 
numbers  in  old  growth. 
But  unlike  the 
spotted  owls  and 
marbled  murrelets 
of  western  old 
growth  forests,  no 
bird  species  is 
now  totally  de- 
pendent on  east- 
ern old  growth 
forests.  However, 
the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker  of 
the  southern  bot- 
tomland forest  and 
the  passenger  pigeon 
of  the  hemlock  hard- 
wood forests  are  now  extinct  because  both 
species  needed  large  expanses  of  old  growth 
forest  to  survive. 

Another  Pennsylvania  researcher,  Tania 
Thalkar,  has  been  studying  bat  density  and 
diversity  in  the  Tionesta  Scenic  and  Re- 
search Area.  She  has  discovered  that  hem- 
lock hardwood  old  growth  provides  excel- 
lent habitat  for  most  of  our  bat  species.  She 
hypothesizes  that  because  old  growth 
stands  are  moister  than  younger  forests, 
there  are  more  insects  for  bats  to  eat.  In 
addition,  the  open  understory  provides  ex- 
cellent flight  corridors  for  them.  So  far  she 
has  found  hoary  and  silver-haired  bats  only 
in  old  growth,  probably  because  the  tree 
snags  where  they  nest  are  larger  and  more 
diverse  in  such  forests.  She  also  has  found 
more  little  and  big  brown  bats  in  old  growth 
than  in  secondary  forests.  Those  bats  tend 
to  eat  and  roost  throughout  old  growth  for- 
est but  use  only  the  openings  and  riparian 
corridors  of  secondary  forests. 
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Other  researchers  have  been  studying 
the  effects  old  growth  forest  soil  has  on 
insects  and  salamanders.  Don  Chandler 
studied  the  insect  population  in  a north' 
ern  New  Hampshire  old  growth  mixed  de- 
ciduous/evergreen  forest  and  discovered 
that  the  undisturbed  soil  promotes  a greater 
diversity  of  insect  species,  particularly 
beetles. 

Salamanders,  too,  thrive  in  the  moist, 
deep,  undisturbed  litter  and  coarse  woody 
debris  of  the  forest  floor.  Charles  P.  Schaadt 
studied  the  number  of  species  and  ahun- 
dance  of  salamanders  in  old  growth  forest 
at  Cook  Forest  State  Park  and  at  a 60-  to 
SO-year-old  second-growth  forest  in  S.B. 
Elliot  State  Park.  There  were  232  sala- 
manders from  seven  species  living  in  the 
old  growth  site  and  only  69  salamanders 
from  two  species  in  secondary  forest. 

Continuing  in-depth  studies  of  under- 
story  plants,  fungi,  lichens,  small  mammals, 
amphibians,  bats,  fish  and  insects  at  the 
Tionesta  Scenic  and  Research  Area  should 
eventually  produce  a complete  record  of 
the  defining  features  of  this  old  growth 
hemlock  northern  hardwood  forest. 

As  scientists  reach  a fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  eastern  old  growth 
forests  in  general,  restoration  of  old  growth 
is  becoming  a hot  topic.  According  to 
Stephen  C.  Trombulak’s  article  “The  Res- 
toration of  Old  Growth:  Why  and  How,” 
in  Eastern  Old  Growth  Forests:  Prospects  for 
Rediscovery  and  Recovery,  edited  by  Mary 
Byrd  Davis,  large  areas  of  old  growth  for- 
ests should  he  set  aside  for  restoration,  so 
that  acts  of  nature  do  not  wipe  them  out, 
as  has  happened  with  small  old  growth  ar- 
eas. He  also  cautions  that  scientists  should 
not  aim  for  a certain  number  of  species 
because  the  conditions  that  led  to  estab- 
lishing such  species  in  original  old  growth 
may  no  longer  exist.  Because  it  takes  at 
least  200  years  for  a forest  in  the  east  to 
become  old  growth,  Trombulak  warns  that 
we  must  plan  for  the  long  term.  He  also 
suggests  management  strategies  such  as 
predator  reintroduction,  the  control  of 


herbivores,  most  notably  white-tailed  deer, 
and  the  removal  of  exotic  plants  from  sec- 
ondary forests  chosen  to  become  old 
growth. 

The  500  Year  Forest  Foundation,  in- 
spired by  the  Woodland  Trust  in  England 
and  developed  by  the  Virginia  Urban  For- 
est Council,  aims  to  accjuire  many  500-Year 
Forests  that  “will  be  protected  and  encour- 
aged to  grow  through  natural  processes  into 
an  ancient  old  age.  Formed  in  the  present, 
tather  than  the  past,  these  are  ancient  for- 
ests of  the  future. 

That  is  how  we  look  at  our  648  acres  of 
mountain  land.  As  participants  in 
Pennsylvania’s  forest  stewardship  program 
for  private  landowners,  we  have  chosen  to 
grow  a future  old  growth  forest.  Some  ar- 
eas of  our  property  are  more  than  halfway 
there,  hut  the  clearcut  portion  we  recently 
purchased  will  take  the  full  200  years.  To 
help  the  process  along,  we  have  been  plant- 
ing hemlock  and  white  pine  seedlings,  to 
increase  the  diversity  of  our  mostly  hard- 
wood forest,  using  hunters  to  control  our 
white-tailed  deer  population,  and  forbid- 
ding the  hunting  or  trapping  of  predators. 
Otherwise,  we  use  our  forest  only  for  in- 
spiration and  hiking.  We  are,  in  short,  fol- 
lowing Trombulak’s  plan  for  restoration,  to 
recreate  it  by  purposeful  action  and  inac- 
tion. 

We  will  not  live  to  see  our  own  forest 
become  old  growth,  hut  we  can  imagine 
what  it  will  look  like  every  time  wc  visit 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  remnants.  And  we 
can  he  inspired  hy  a few  private  landown- 
ers who  thought  to  save  portions  of  their 
land  from  logging  — the  59-acre  Jakey 
Hollow  Natural  Area  near  Bloomsburg, 
bought  and  protected  hy  the  Crawford 
brothers  in  the  1950s,  the  648-acre 
Woodbourne  Forest  and  Wildlife  Sanctu- 
ary donated  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  by 
the  Cope  family,  the  virgin  hemlocks  of 
Ricketts  Glen  State  Park,  protected  by  the 
Ricketts  family,  and  the  Forest  Cathedral 
of  Cook  Forest  State  Park  saved  by  An- 
thony Wayne  Cook  in  1928.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


It  might  take  awhile  to  get  used  to,  but  forsaking 
the  majesty  of  the  mountains  for  the  subtleties  of 
the  suburbs  could  pay  off  handsomely . 

Bowhunt  the 
'Burbs 


Barely  five  minutes  in  my  stand 

and  I could  already  hear  deer  scram- 
bling around  in  the  thick  brush  behind  me. 
Then  I heard  it,  somewhere  below,  prob- 
ably on  the  far  side  of  the  stream  that  bi- 
sected the  shallow,  overgrown  ravine.  It 
was  the  deep-throated  grunt  of  a rutting 
buck.  From  the  sound  of  things,  he  was 
chasing  does  around,  maybe  chasing  a few 
bucks  around,  or  maybe  even  getting 
chased  around  himself  by  another  buck.  It 
was  hard  to  say  just  what  was  going  on  ex- 
cept that  there  were  rutting  deer  within 
earshot,  and  my  heart  rate  was  climbing 
accordingly. 

I slipped  my  grunt  call  from  my  daypack 
and  blew  softly  — three  evenly  spaced  in- 
tervals a few  seconds  apart,  producing  a 


subtle  grunt  with  each  effort.  A set  of  ant- 
lers was  suspended  from  the  branch  beside 
me.  I nudged  them  with  my  knee  and  they 
rattled  and  clicked  together  like  two  ten- 
tative, sparring  bucks.  Within  five  minutes 
1 could  hear  the  unmistakable  and  steady 
strides  of  a deer  coming  towards  me,  but  it 
remained  invisible  in  the  brush.  Even  then 
it  was  hard  to  believe  I had  found  this 
bowhunting  action  right  here,  a mile  from 
my  suburban  Chester  County  home  less 
than  35  miles  outside  of  Philadelphia.  I 
eased  my  High  Country  Excalibur  from  its 


WHILE  unlimited  antlerless  tags  have 
helped  substantially  to  reduce  some 
suburban  deer  populations,  whitetails  still 
thrive  in  many  suburban  habitat  patches. 
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hanger  and  attached  my  release  just  he- 
neath  the  arrow.  The  deer  stopped.  I 
grunted  again  and  nudged  the  antlers.  The 
sound  of  vigorously  determined  footsteps 
told  me  the  deer  had  started  towards  me 
again,  prohahly  not  more  than  30  yards 
away  in  the  dense  foliage.  I prepared  to 
draw  the  how  . . . 

I can’t  tell  you  how  many  hours  I’ve 
spent  lugging  my  archery  gear  halfway 
across  the  state  for  a chance  at  a big  woods 
whitetail  buck.  Over  the 
years  I’ve  logged  a lot  of 
miles  on  the  turnpike  and 
countless  hours  wander- 
ing the  generous  state 
game  lands  in  Fulton  and 
Huntingdon  counties. 

Conventional  wisdom 
and  old-time  howbenders 
have  always  told  me  that 
that’s  where  the  deer  were. 

The  fact  that  I had  filled 
my  buck  tag  almost  every 
year  during  rifle  season  in 
those  central  Pennsylvania 
haunts  was  also  evidence  that 
this  was  the  logical  place  to  pack  a quiver 
during  October.  During  the  late  1970s  and 
early  ’80s  I spent  untold  fruitless  hours 
howhunting  those  mountains.  Those  were 
wonderful  days  spent  afield  in  the  great 
Pennsylvania  outdoors.  They  certainly 
weren’t  wasted  — just  deerless. 

Then  everything  changed.  Before  the 
’80s  were  over  1 discovered  the  suburbs  — 
along  with  the  fact  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  white-tailed  deer  were  hanging  out 
right  in  my  own  Chester  County  backyard. 
For  years  our  local  suburban  deer  herd  had 
been  adapting  to  their  environment  and 
quietly  booming.  By  the  mid-1990s,  ac- 
cording to  Game  Commission  estimates, 
our  deer  densities  here  had  skyrocketed  to 
more  than  34  deer  per  forested  square  mile. 

It  didn’t  seem  natural,  hut  it  finally 
dawned  on  me  that  1 had  a far  better  chance 
of  arrowing  a buck  right  around  the  corner 
than  I did  two  hours  down  the  turnpike. 


My  nine  ’hurban  buck  bow  kills  in  the  past 
10  years  have  validated  my  transition  from 
the  majesty  of  the  mountains  to  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  suburbs. 

Cf  course,  a bowhunting  switch  from  big 
woods  to  ’hurbs  may  not  be  for  everyone. 
As  with  every  venue  of  life,  there  are 
tradeoffs.  There’s  peace,  serenity,  spectacu- 
lar vistas  and  the  semi-wilderness  experi- 
ence that  comes  with  bowhunting  in  the 
big  woods.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  open 
space,  deep  forests  and 
acres  upon  acres  of  state 
game  lands.  Spread  out 
among  all  those  miles 
and  miles  are  a reason- 
able number  of  deer. 
And  that  elusive  Pope 
and  Young  record  book 
buck  just  may  be  hidden 
away  up  there  on  some 
remote  mountaintop. 

But  like  it  or  not, 
that  Pope  and  Young 
buck  is  more  likely  to  be 
hanging  out  in  those 
little  fingers  of  woods  be- 
tween the  Acme  and  the  mall  here  in  the 
suburbs.  As  residential  and  commercial  de- 
velopment continues  to  roll  across  this 
once  rural  landscape  of  predominantly  sub- 
urban counties  like  Chester  where  I live, 
firearm  hunting  on  many  properties  be- 
comes impractical,  imprudent  and  essen- 
tially impossible.  Ironically,  such  develop- 
ment creates  refuges  unmolested  by  fire- 
arm hunters  where  bucks  can  grow  to 
record  book  proportions.  This  hunting 
niche  is  custom  made  for  the  ambitious 
bowhunter  who’s  not  afraid  to  knock  on 
more  than  a few  doors. 

As  mentioned,  you  do  pay  a price  for 
hunting  in  the  suburbs.  The  silence  and 
serenity  of  the  big  woods,  punctuated  by 
the  occasional  croak  of  a raven,  the  cluck 
of  a distant  turkey,  the  hammering  of  a 
pileated  woodpecker  or  screech  of  a circling 
red-tailed  hawk  are  usurped  by  the  sounds 
of  children  playing  in  a nearby  backyard. 


A suburban  buck  is 
dumb  like  a fox. 
The  restrictive 
suburban  habitat 
may  keep  him  from 
being  as  ‘"wild”  as 
some  other  bucks , 
but  that  doesn’t 
make  him  less  wily. 
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traffic,  slamming  garage  doors,  power  tools 
and  harking  dogs.  Incredibly,  suburban  deer 
have  adapted  to  these  sights  and  sounds 
and  remain  absolutely  unalarmed  at  noises 
that  would  send  their  big  woods  cousins 
scurrying  into  the  next  county. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  biggest  deterrents 
to  hunting  the  suburban  counties  is  lack 
of  public  hunting  land.  Access  to  private 
and  posted  property,  however,  is  not  an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  but  in  our  in- 
creasingly limited  suburban  hunting 
grounds,  it  does  remain  a problem.  When- 
ever I get  permission  to  hunt  any  property, 
I treat  it  like  gold  and  make  it  my  practice 
to  remember  the  landowners  at  Christmas 
with  a gift  to  show  my  appreciation. 

What  you’ll  find  once  you’ve  hunted 
suburban  whitetails  for  a while  is  this  para- 
dox: These  deer  are  exactly  like  their  big 
woods  brethren,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they’re  completely  different.  Some  big 
woods  bowbenders  will  occasionally  make 
the  case  that  suburban  bucks  aren’t  quite 
as  “wild”  as  the  big  woods  variety  and,  con- 
sequently, aren’t  nearly  as  smart.  Some 
people  would  even  have  you  believe  that 
there’s  just  no  challenge  in  hunting  such 
semi-domesticated  bucks.  That  attitude  is 
nothing  more  than  wishful  thinking.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

A suburban  buck  is  dumb  like  a fox.  The 
restrictive  suburban  habitat  may  keep  him 
from  being  as  “wild”  as  some  other  bucks, 
but  that  doesn’t  make  him  any  less  wily.  In 
fact,  a smart  suburban  buck  soon  learns  to 
hang  out  during  the  hunting  season  in  ob- 
scure, minute,  unhuntable  pieces  of  habi- 
tat, often  well  within  the  safety  zones  of 
houses  that  border  woodlots  — places  like 
your  next  door  neighbor’s  rose  garden  be- 
hind the  birdbath. 

The  techniques  I use  in  hunting  these 
urbanized  critters  are  pretty  much  the  same 
ones  I used  for  years  (with  much  less  suc- 
cess) in  the  big  woods.  I always  use  a cover 
scent,  specifically  raccoon  urine;  I always 
get  to  my  stand  at  least  an  hour  before  1 
expect  deer  to  be  moving;  I always  hunt 


high,  placing  my  stand  at  least  25  feet  off 
the  ground;  and  I always  have  two  or  three 
deer  calls  at  my  disposal. 

And,  I know  these  suburban  bucks  have 
the  same  Achilles  hoot  as  their  wilderness 
cousins:  the  rut.  What  makes  these  bucks 
slightly  easier  to  hunt  than  those  in  the 
mountains  is  this:  They’re  concentrated 
within  limited  habitats.  Because  these  deer 
are  essentially  boxed  into  small  habitat 
patches  by  housing  developments,  malls, 
highways,  recreational  facilities  and  a 


IN  MANY  suburban  areas  the  development 
creates  refuges  unmolested  by  firearm 
hunters  where  bucks  can  attain  the  age  to 
grow  trophy  racks. 

truckload  of  other  suburban  amenities,  it’s 
a lot  easier  to  pinpoint  them  than  it  would 
be  on  a few  hundred  square  miles  of  state 
forest  or  game  lands.  It  also  makes  specific 
bucks  a little  easier  to  pattern. 

Of  course,  any  suburban  buck’s  home 
range  can  include  several  habitat  patches 
and,  under  normal  circumstances,  deer  will 
move  in  and  out  of  these  patches  at  night, 
being  somewhat  reluctant  to  negotiate  de- 
veloped areas  and  roadways  during  daylight 
hours.  So,  when  the  morning  sun  first  hits 
your  treestand,  that  buck  is  going  to  be  re- 
siding in  your  woodlot  throughout  the  day; 
either  that  or  he  won’t  be  arriving  until 
dusk,  if  at  all.  That’s  under  normal  circum- 
stances. In  the  pre-rut  and  rutting  seasons, 
bucks  will  travel  from  habitat  patch  to 
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habitat  patch  during  daylight  hours,  navi- 
gating heavy  traffic  and  backyard  barbe- 
cues in  quest  of  that  doe  in  heat. 

The  deer  herd  here  in  Chester  County 
has  been  drastically  reduced  in  the  past  few 
years  — a direct  result  of  unlimited 
antlerless  deer  permits  issued  throughout 
the  Southeast  Special  Regulations  Areas. 
By  most  Game  Commission  estimates,  deer 
densities  in  Chester  County  have  been  re- 
duced from  34  deer  per  forested  square  mile 
to  just  over  three.  (The  Commission’s  tar- 
get number  was  five  deer  per  forested  square 
mile.)  This  reduction  is  typical  of  most 
other  Special  Regs  counties  with  vast  tracts 
of  suburbia. 

The  reduction  of  the  deer  herd  here  has 
had  an  impact  on  howhunting  success,  not 
all  of  it  had.  Obviously  it’s  now  a lot  tougher 
to  take  a doe  with  archery  equipment.  In 
many  areas,  by  Game  Gommission  esti- 
mates, the  current  deer  herd  is  barely  one 
tenth  the  size  of  just  a few  years  ago.  That 
means  that  antlerless  deer  are  much  harder 
to  come  by  now. 

But  on  the  positive  size,  the  ratio  of 
bucks  to  does  is  approaching  one  to  one  in 
many  areas.  What  this  means  for 
howhunters  is  that  rutting  bucks  have  to 
work  much  harder  for  their  does  and  travel 
a lot  farther  to  breed  anything  close  to  the 
same  number  of  does  that  were  readily 
available  in  past  seasons.  This  renders  a 
rutting  buck  in  the  suburbs  somewhat  less 
cautious  and  more  vulnerable  than  else- 
where in  the  state.  My  own  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  several  of  my  bowhunting 
colleagues,  seems  to  hear  this  out. 

This  past  season  1 saw  fewer  suburban 
deer  than  I’ve  seen  in  a decade,  hut  about 
half  of  them  were  bucks.  Then,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  I killed  my  biggest  buck  to  date, 
which  brings  us  full  circle  to  the  opening 
of  this  article. 

1 was  on  stand  that  afternoon  before  4 
p.m.  1 was  hunting  a 150-acre  spread  of 
farmland,  a significantly  large  habitat  patch 
by  suburban  standards.  (At  least  four  of  the 
’hurhan  bucks  I had  taken  in  previous  years 


were  killed  on  a 25-acre  woodlot  sur- 
rounded by  houses.)  I had  been  patterning 
the  deer  here  for  years,  and  had  set  up  at 
the  edge  of  a fenced  pasture  that  was  home 
for  four  or  five  horses. 

As  usual,  1 was  hunting  high  in  a tree. 
My  portable  stand  was  a good  25  feet  off 
the  ground.  It  was  in  a tulip  poplar  with 
many  branches,  allowing  me  only  one 
shooting  lane,  but  it  was  the  only  one  I 
would  need,  the  one  that  angled  down  to 
the  spot  where  the  trail  opened  up  into  the 
pasture. 

My  grunting  and  rattling  efforts  had 
worked.  This  ’hurhan  buck  had  thrown 
caution  to  the  wind.  Now  1 could  see  its 
wide,  white  antlers  floating  toward  me,  just 
above  the  brush.  The  buck  hesitated  for 
just  a moment  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture, 
turned  his  swollen  neck  as  he  searched  for 
this  apparent  interloper,  then  strode  regally 
into  the  pasture  a mere  1 5 yards  away. 

Despite  my  racing  heart,  1 steadied  the 
Excalihur  in  my  hand  and  released  the  ar- 
row behind  the  how’s  68  pounds  t^f  draw 
weight.  The  shaft  flew  straight  and  the  100- 
grain  Thunderhead  caught  the  buck  in 
mid-body.  As  usual,  the  arrow  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  animal. 

It  would  have  been  a perfect  lung  shot 
except  that  the  buck  was  walking  and,  by 
me  not  allowing  for  that  one  extra  step, 
the  arrow  hit  a little  farther  back  than 
planned.  The  startled  buck  spun  away  and 
trotted  hack  into  the  dense  cover.  None- 
theless, 1 recovered  him  later  that  evening 
within  100  yards  of  my  stand,  dead  from  a 
shot  through  the  liver. 

Suburban  bucks  don’t  always  come  this 
easy.  You  can  spend  a lot  of  time  hunting 
the  wrong  habitat  patches,  hut  once  you 
find  those  that  are  active  and  spend  some 
time  patterning  the  deer  there,  noting 
trails,  rubs  and  scrapes,  the  odds  begin  to 
lean  heavily  in  your  favor. 

So,  when  next  how  season  rolls  around, 
you  can  have  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the 
big  woods.  I’ll  take  the  bucks  in  the 
’hurhs.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


To  get  the  most  out  of  your  rifle  and  loads 
you  have  to  start  on  solid  ground.  Here's 
the  scoop  on  ..  . 

The  Shooting 
Bench 


LEWIS  uses  this  "U"  type  bench  mainly  for  chronographing 
and  shotshell  patterning.  Note  the  Outers  Varminter  double 
forked  shooting  rest. 


My  first  henchrest  was  the  stump  of 
an  apple  tree  next  to  my  harn.  It  had 
been  a small  tree,  about  1 2 feet  high  with 
a lO'inch  thick  trunk.  About  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  trunk  split  into  a Y. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  tree  close  to  ground 
level,  I cut  the  limbs  level  at  about  the  30- 
inch  mark.  Because  I lived  in  coal  country, 
empty  discarded  wooden  cable  reels  were 
easy  to  obtain.  I disassembled  a small  reel 
and  used  one  side  for  a tabletop.  When  my 


30'inch  round  bench 
was  complete,  it  offered 
a sturdy  shooting  table. 
A sharp  sloping  hillside 
55  yards  from  the  bench 
provided  a good  back- 
stop, and  two  insulating 
boards  located  three  feet 
apart  served  as  target 
holders.  By  adding  a bat- 
tered kitchen  chair,  I 
was  in  business. 

This  took  place  in 
the  early  1950s,  when  1 
was  more  interested  in 
hunting  woodchucks 
than  in  reloading  and 
range  testing.  At  that 
time  1 didn’t  have  a shop,  unless  a small 
bench  in  the  harn  that  held  a vise  would 
qualify  as  one.  A friend  and  I became  part- 
ners in  a reloading  venture.  1 furnished  a 
Lyman  True-Line  Jr  press  with  six  sets  of 
dies,  an  Ideal  No.  55  powder  measure  and 
Pacific  powder  scale.  He  set  everything  up 
in  his  garage,  and  began  cranking  out  re- 
loads. It  worked  well  for  several  years,  hut 
family  health  problems  forced  him  to  re- 
duce his  shop  time.  Also,  we  were  more 
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than  40  miles  apart,  and  with  his  limited 
reloading  schedule,  it  became  apparent  it 
would  be  better  if  1 had  my  own  facilities.  1 
sold  my  tools  to  him  and  built  a shop.  My 
shop  was  a small  two-room  setup  — one 
for  gun  shop  work  and  the  other  for  reload- 
ing. 1 was  interested  in  reloading  for  my- 
self and  one  friend  who  hunted  wood- 
chucks. By  the  end  of  the  first  summer,  it 
became  obvious  that  to  produce  quality 
teloads,  range  testing  was  mandatory.  My 
apple  tree  bench  was  too  small,  and  a 50- 
yard  range  was  too  short.  My  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  build  a better  shooting  range. 

1 expected  to  build  the  range  during  the 
fall  months,  but  my  spare  time  was  spent 
working  up  deer  loads  for  customers.  1 
thought  when  the  deer  season  was  over, 
there  would  be  a sharp  reduction  in  cus- 
tomers but,  hy  February,  1 had  more  than 
400  .222  Remington  cases  to  reload  for 
woodchuck  hunters.  To  make  matters 
worse,  (maybe  1 should  say  better),  I was 
picking  up  scope  work.  1 had  a room  full  of 
rifles  to  he  scoped  and  sighted  in.  1 could 
no  longer  go  without  a 100-yard  range. 

After  finishing  shop  work  and  reload- 
ing chores,  1 would  spend  an  hour  or  two 
working  on  plans  for  my  100-yard  range.  1 
didn’t  own  enough  ground  for  it,  but  1 fi- 
nally managed  to  get  written  permission 
to  construct  a range  that  crossed  two  pieces 
of  ground  owned  by  a church  parsonage  and 
a neighbor.  Without  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  to  build  a benchrest,  1 tore  down  a 
chicken  coop  and  saved  the  2x8-inch  floor 
joists  for  the  shooting  table.  An  old  fence 
furnished  four  long  posts  to  hold  it.  1 bur- 
ied the  posts  well  below  the  frost  level  and 
eventually  erected  what  1 call  an  inverted 
T-type  benchrest.  As  had  as  it  looked,  it 
was  strong.  A carpenter  friend  referred  to 
my  masterpiece  as  a “carpenter’s  night- 
mare.” 

Although  my  first  benchrest  didn’t  put 
me  in  the  carpenter’s  Hall  of  Fame,  it  did 
start  me  on  a shooting  career  that  has 
spanned  five  decades.  Over  the  years.  I’ve 
helped  other  shooters  construct  benches. 


Strange  as  it  seems.  I’ve  never  made  a spe- 
cific set  of  drawings  showing  how  to  build 
a bench.  It  seems  each  bench  had  to  be 
designed  to  he  compatible  with  its  range. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  some  funda- 
mentals that  must  he  considered. 

I am  not  sure  if  there  are  precise  plans 
for  building  shooting  benches,  but  I sup- 
pose the  benchrest  shooting  clan  sticks  to 
a particular  design,  so  all  competitors  will 
be  using  similar  rests.  A shooting  bench  is 
nothing  more  than  a solid  shooting  table. 
Its  design  and  the  type  of  material  used  are 
matters  of  choice.  Benches  can  last  years  if 
properly  maintained.  When  my  son  Darrel 
built  a new  chronograph  bench  to  replace 
his  old  one,  he  said  it  would  last  20  years 
because  he  had  used  treated  lumber.  1 
pointed  out  that  the  battered  white  oak 
bench  he  had  removed  had  been  around 
for  nearly  25  years. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  when  build- 
ing a benchrest  is  its  table  design.  The  in- 
verted “L,”  “T”  or  inverted  “U”  shapes  are 
the  most  common.  No  matter  which  de- 
sign is  used,  the  bench  should  be  four  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  long. 

The  inverted  L type  is  strictly  for  either 
a left  or  right  hand  shooter.  The  T or  in- 
verted U can  he  used  from  either  side.  If 
the  bench  is  4-feet  wide,  each  leg  of  the 
inverted  U should  be  16  inches  wide.  This 
cut  out  U will  also  he  16  inches  wide.  On  a 
T type,  the  T’s  legs  should  be  16  inches 
wide  and  he  approximately  24  inches  long. 

While  most  of  the  emphasis  will  be  put 
on  the  table’s  design,  it’s  imperative  to  build 
the  seat  properly.  First  and  foremost,  the 
seat  should  not  be  attached  in  any  manner 
to  the  bench.  It  can  be  anything  from  a 
folding  campstool  to  a fiberglass  captain’s 
seat,  but  it  must  not  be  connected  to  the 
bench.  There’s  a good  reason  for  this.  The 
benchrest  may  be  strong  with  legs  buried 
three  feet  deep  in  concrete,  and  it  may 
appear  immovable.  However,  the  twisting 
and  fuming  of  the  shooter  can  cause  jars 
and  tremors.  I have  built  several  piano 
bench-type  seats.  This  is  a simple  project. 
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Simply  weld  a 3/4-inch  coarse  nut  (two  in 
alignment  keeps  the  seat  from  wobbling) 
in  the  end  of  a Z-inch  pipe.  Sink  the  pipe 
30  inches  in  the  ground  (reinforced  with 
concrete,  if  desirable)  and  allow  it  to  pro- 
trude roughly  nine  inches  above  ground. 
The  actual  seat  is  a matter  of  choice.  For 
outside  benches,  1 prefer  discarded  metal 
mowing  machine  seats.  Weld  a 12-inch 
piece  of  3/4-inch  all  thread  (same  thread 
size  as  nut  in  pipe)  on  bottom  of  the  seat. 
Screw  seat  into  nut  in  pipe  and  turn  up  or 
down  to  desired  height,  which  is  usually 
from  16  inches  to  19  inches.  To  make  a 
seat  lock,  weld  an  8-inch  piece  of  3/8-inch 
cold  roll  on  a 3/4-inch  nut.  This  can  be 
screwed  on  the  3/4-inch  all  thread,  and 
when  the  seat  is  the  desired  height,  turn 
the  nut  down  against  the  nut  in  the  pipe. 
Loosen  the  nut  to  turn  or  swivel  seat. 

Although  I’ve  seen  benches  built  with 
cement  blocks,  1 have  some  reservations 
about  using  them.  Unless  a cement  bench 
is  resting  on  a footer  below  frost  line,  it 
will  ultimately  crack.  Even  if  it  doesn’t  fall 
victim  to  frost,  it  can  still  crack  from  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  due  to  changing 
weather  conditions.  It’s  probably  wise  to 
pour  a 3 -inch  slab  of  concrete  for  the  shoot- 
ing table.  Cement  tops  can  cause  nicks  and 
scars  on  guns,  so  it’s  wise  to  cover  the  ce- 
ment slab  with  1/2-inch  plywood.  The 
wooden  cover  will  last  indefinitely  if  it’s 
removed  each  year  and  painted  on  both 
sides.  Benches  built  with  steel  tabletops  can 
get  really  hot  during  the  summer  months, 
so  it’s  best  to  stick  with  wood. 

Bench  legs  in  the  early  days  were  usu- 
ally locust  fence  posts  or  pieces  of  3-inch 
black  pipe  with  a 6-inch  square  3/8-inch 
plate  welded  on  the  top  of  each  pipe.  To- 
day, 4- inch  square  posts  made  from  treated 
lumber  are  ideal  for  bench  supports.  Sink 
support  posts  30  inches  or  more  in  the 
ground.  Reinforcing  with  concrete  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  Treated  lumber  boards 


can  be  used  for  the  table  top,  hut,  to  have 
a smooth  working  surface,  the  top  should 
he  covered  with  plywood.  The  total  height 
of  bench  should  be  around  32  to  34  inches 
high,  but  this  is  purely  a personal  matter. 

For  years,  sandbags  have  been  used  for 
both  front  and  rear  shooting  rests,  but  ad- 
justable shooting  rests  are  now  available 
that  have  a definite  edge  over  sandbags. 
The  Bald  Eagle  front  rest  with  a windage 
top  is  in  a class  by  itself.  Made  from  air- 
craft aluminum,  it  weighs  10  to  12  pounds. 
Its  main  features  are  its  fourth  leg  and  a 
rack  and  pinion  arrangement  for  primary 
or  rough  elevation  adjustment.  It  is  then 
locked  in  place,  and  secondary  fine-tun- 
ing is  accomplished  by  turning  a mariner’s 
wheel. 

The  windage  feature  (optional)  is  de- 
signed to  move  the  point  of  aim  left  or  right 
without  moving  the  rear  sandbag.  It’s  a 
micrometer-type  adjustment,  and 
benchrest  shooters  can  make  instant 
changes  for  crosswinds  without  taking  their 
eye  off  the  target.  With  the  Bald  Eagle  spe- 
cially designed  rear  bag,  it’s  a perfect  com- 
bination for  all  shooters.  This  type  of  pre- 
cision rest  is  expensive,  though,  with  the 
basic  rest  (without  windage  top),  starting 
at  around  $165. 

Outers  (Blount)  offers  a less  expensive 
double  fork-type  Varminter  rifle  rest  that 
incorporates  a gun  rest  (optional)  that 
doubles  as  a vise  for  gun  cleaning,  minor 
repairs  and  changing  scopes.  Weighing 
around  six  pounds,  this  one-piece  rest  is 
easy  to  transport. 

Other  rests  are  available  from  Richie, 
Harris  and  Hart,  and  are  designed  prima- 
rily for  henchrest  shooting.  They  cost  more, 
but  your  range  testing  and  practice  shoot- 
ing will  be  dramatically  improved  far  be- 
yond what  can  be  accomplished  with  plain 
sandbags.  Bill  Gephardt,  maker  of  Bald 
Eagle  rests  says,  “A  good  group  starts  with 
a good  rest.”  Believe  me,  that’s  a fact.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Hunters  took  19,836  deer  in 
Vermont  last  year;  5,000  (second 
highest  on  record)  taken  during  the 
archery  season,  10,384  in  the  regular 
firearms  season,  467  during  the  youth 
hunt,  678  during  the  regular 
muzzleloader  season  and  3,307  during 
the  antlerless  muzzlHoader  season. 

Hunters  took  287  bears  in  Vermont 
last  tall,  the  same  number  as  taken  in 
1996. 

There  were  3,233  turkeys  taken  in 
West  Virginia  during  the  1997  fall 
season  — a 13  percent  increase  over  the 
2,870  birds  taken  in  1996.  Qreenbrier 
County  led  the  state  in  turkeys  taken 
last  fall  with  384. 

English  gentleman  Lord  Ripon  was 
touted  to  he  the  best  shot  of  his  day  — 
perhaps  the  best  of  alhtime.  He  kept 
detailed  records,  and  between  1867  and 
1923  his  hag  included  more  than 
124,000  partridge  and  240,000 
pheasants.  He  was  so  fast  with  a trio  of 
Purdey  douhle-barreled  hammerguns  that 
he  once  — with  the  help  of  loaders  — 
killed  28  driven  pheasants  in  one 
minute. 

Although  the  number  of  turkey 
hunters  per  year  has  increased  by  more 
than  600,000  since  1992,  the  number 
of  accidents  has  remained  about  the 
same.  In  the  spring  of  1996,  only  74 
hunters  out  of  1,593,615  were  accident 
victims,  including  three  fatalities.  That 
translates  to  4.6  injuries  per  100,000 
turkey  hunters.  From  1990  to  1992, 

8.1  out  of  100,000  or  241  spring  turkey 
hunters  out  of  2,970,929,  suffered 
accidents. 


Last  fall  a hunter  hagged  what  could 
he  the  oldest  turkey  ever  harvested  in 
Minnesota  — an  1 1 '/^-year-old  hen.  An 
identification  band  around  the  turkey’s 
leg  revealed  that  it  had  been  trapped  as 
an  adult  in  January,  1988.  It  was  released 
about  four  miles  from  where  it  was 
ultimately  killed.  Previously,  the  oldest 
turkey  harvested  in  Minnesota  was  eight 
years  old. 

At  least  130,000  French  hunters 
marched  across  Paris  last  February  to 
protest  a directive  limiting  the  hunting 
season  for  migrating  birds.  It  was 
among  the  biggest  demonstrations  in 
Paris  in  recent  years. 

West  Virginia  Wildlife  Resources 
Department  biologists  trapped  and 
rebanded  a Canada  goose  along  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  last 
June  that  was  originally  banded  on  June 
29,  1977.  The  20'year'old  bird  was  in 
good  condition. 

There  were  686  black  bears  taken  in 
West  Virginia  during  the  firearm  and 
archery  seasons  last  fall  — down  from 
the  record  of  768  set  in  1996.  Bow 
hunters  took  423  bears,  while  firearm 
hunters  only  took  263.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  mast  last  fall,  the  majority  of 
bears  were  in  dens  by  the  time  the 
firearm  season  opened  in  December. 


Answers:  1,  woodchuck;  2,  Ameri- 
can kestrel;  3,  downy;  4,  meadow 
mouse;  5,  wild  turkey;  6,  beaver;  7, 
red-tailed  hawk;  8,  Eastern  coyote;  9, 
ruffed  grouse;  10,  black  bear. 
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PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
md  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Price;  $12.22  Cookbook  is  a collection 

of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price;  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


Prices  include  handling  and  post- 
age. PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  and  send  to 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797.  Items  may 
now  be  ordered  over  the  phone. 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  call- 
ing 1-888-888-3459. 


Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wondrous  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneylvania  Whitetails  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WHITETAIi 

Living  WUh  Change 


Hike  along  with  Game  Commission  Biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fenn&ylvania's 
Flack  Feare,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Wh(te,tails:  Living  with 
Change  and  (Jh  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  6%etate  ealee  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commleeion 
Dept,  M6 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-979 
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Waterfowl  Stamps  and 
PRINTS/ 

INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's wa- 
terfowl, and 
your  future, 
too.  Buy  Penn- 
sylvania Water- 
fowl  Manage- 
ment Stamps 
and  Prints. 
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Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print 
with  medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per 
print,  $85  per  print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '95,  '96  and  '97 
designs  are  available.  Posters  of  the  '96,  '97  and  '98  designs, 

1 8 X 24  inches,  are  $1 2 each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1996  and  '97 
designs  are  still  available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are 
$15  each;  for  unframed  prints,  $7.50. 
PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from  the  PA 
Game  Commission,  Dept. 

MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  call:  1-888-888- 
3459,  Visa  and  Master- 
Card  accepted. 
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editorial 


What^s  it  Going  to  Be? 

W'lTH  THE  20'^  century  coming  to  a close,  so  too  are  the  days  when  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  will  he  able  to  operate  on  license  fees.  Looming  issues  are  so  large 
and  complex  that  agencies  will  have  to  develop  drastically  new  programs  and  find  equally 
drastic  new  ways  to  pay  for  them.  So  said  the  five  keynote  speakers  at  the  54'*’  Annual 
Northeast  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Conference,  held  in  Camp  Hill  this  past  May. 

With  “Building  on  a Century  of  Success”  as  the  conference  theme,  more  than  500 
biologists,  land  managers,  law  enforcement  officers,  I&.E  specialists,  professors  and  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  Northeast  were  warned  to  not  rest  on  past  successes,  but  to 
he  brave  and  innovative  if  they  expect  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  2T'  century. 

Throughout  North  America,  nearly  all  game  animals  have  been  brought  hack  from 
near  extinction  to  abundant  if  not  record  levels.  This  was  accomplished  through  the 
enactment  of  laws,  establishment  of  refuges  and  stocking  programs  and,  in  more  recent 
years,  through  sophisticated  habitat  management  and  restoration  techniques.  Future 
challenges,  however,  will  require  more  than  just  biological  expertise  and  more  than  just 
hunting  and  fishing  license  revenues  to  save  them. 

An  aging  population,  developing  wildlife  habitat  on  private  land,  suburbanization, 
and  changing  ethnic  compositions  are  all  major  issues  that  will  tax  the  expertise  and 
resources  of  fish  and  wildlife  agencies. 

Our  population  is  aging,  and  as  people  get  older,  they  hunt  and  fish  less.  Then  — 
putting  aside  all  the  reasons  — youngsters  are  not  taking  up  the  sports  like  in  years  past. 
Managers,  therefore,  cannot  bank  on  any  significant  influx  of  license  revenues,  but  can 
expect  more  people  — hikers,  campers,  wildlife  watchers  — demanding  more  services. 

For  wildlife,  the  future  rests  on  private  lands,  hut  implementing  private  lands  pro- 
grams will  require  more  money  than  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  have  in  their  entire  bud- 
gets. The  most  realistic  source  is  from  federal  agriculture  funds.  Then,  in  turn,  wildlife 
conservation  programs  that  landowners  can  embrace  will  have  to  he  developed. 

With  each  successive  generation  getting  further  from  the  land  and  an  understanding 
of  the  natural  processes  that  sustain  us,  agencies  had  better  look  beyond  traditional 
values  and  address  animal  rights  issues  and  other  growing  concerns  of  people  today. 

Equally  challenging  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  growing  African-American,  Asian 
and  Hispanic  cultures  in  our  society.  A generation  or  so  from  now  our  society  is  going  to 
look  and  sound  a lot  different.  To  keep  up,  natural  resource  agencies  will  have  to  de- 
velop ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasingly  multicultural  society  evolving  today. 

“New  stakeholders  are  emerging,”  said  one  speaker.  “We  need  to  connect  with  the 
public,  we  need  administrative  skills,  we  need  marketing  skills,  we  need  to  hire  others 
not  like  us,”  said  another.  “Will  we  he  a Phoenix  and  rise  up  from  the  ashes  of  the  20'*’ 
century,  or  are  we  a bundle  of  dynamite  at  the  end  of  a short  burning  fuse.^”  asked  a third. 
“If  we’re  going  to  manage  at  all,  it  needs  to  he  on  ptivate  land,”  said  a fourth.  And,  “If 
we  have  the  same  fish  and  wildlife  programs  in  ten  years,  we’ll  he  making  a mistake,” 
said  a fifth.  The  message  was  clear:  We  have  some  big  challenges  ahead  and  little  time  to 
address  them  if  we’te  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  21“  century.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

Bob  Sopchick’s  Penn’s 
Woods  Sketchbook” 
combines  top  quality  writing, 
artistry  and  observation  in  a 
truly  unique  way.  His 
sketches  are  wonderful  aids 
for  teaching  our  d-year-old 
granddaughter,  who  lives  in 
Belgrade,  Serbia,  the  wonders 
of  Penn’s  Woods. 

J.&N.Case, 
Bethel  Park 

Editor; 

1 applaud  those  respon- 
sible for  introducing  the 
fishers.  As  an  avid  raccoon 
hunter,  1 appreciate  any  way 
possible  of  lowering  the 
porcupine  population.  The 
porkies  can  really  do  a 
number  on  a hound,  and 
treatment  is  costly. 

J.E  Lohr, 
Bedford 

Editor; 

I just  learned  that  we  are 
now  required  to  give  our 
Social  Security  Number 
when  buying  a hunting 
license,  to  catch  deadbeat 
dads.  I feel  a Social  Security 
Number  is  for  Social  Security 
use,  not  for  the  government 
to  use  for  witch  hunts. 

E.  Swenson, 
Bensalem 

Neui  federal  laivs  require  all 
states  to  collect  Social  Security 
numbers  on  applications  for  all 
types  of  recreation  licenses. 

Let's  hope  the  inconvenience  to 
sportsmen  does  lead  to  better 
support  for  children. 

Editor: 

I enjoy  horseback  riding 
on  game  lands.  And 


although  1 have  never 
bought  a hunting  license,  1 
would  be  glad  to  buy  a permit 
that  would  allow  me  to  trail 
ride.  I’ve  been  told  that 
many  people  feel  it  the  PGC 
takes  our  money,  then  we’d 
be  able  to  tell  the  agency 
what  to  do.  Please,  let’s 
everyone  work  together,  to 
enjoy  nature.  The  game  lands 
are  better  than  any  mall 
around.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  how  the  Indians  felt 
when  their  land  was  taken 
from  them? 

K.  James, 
Mohrsville 

Editor: 

Thanks  to  Don  Lewis  and 
his  column  on  cartridge 
pressures.  Too  many 
handloaders  think  a max 
load  is  the  only  way  to  go.  In 
my  experience,  max  loads  are 
not  always  the  most  accurate, 
and  1 also  think  they  stress 
the  firearm. 

Keep  up  the  great  work. 

R.L.  Bartlett, 
Albrightsville, 

Editor; 

Eor  several  years  I’ve 
worked  with  the  land 
managers  and  food  and  cover 
crews  in  Fayette  and  Greene 
counties  on  streambank 
improvement  projects.  1 
would  like  to  commend  them 
for  the  cooperation  and 
support  they’ve  given  our 
club.  You  should  be  proud  to 
have  them  working  for  you. 


It’s  a shame  the  Game 
Commission  too  often 
receives  negative  criticism, 
because  there  are  some  first 
class  individuals  working  for 
you. 

E.  Gordc)N, 
Chestnut  Ridge  Trout 
Unlimited 

Editor: 

As  a die-hard  rabbit 
hunter,  I’ve  found  that 
spruce  trees  are  great  rabbit 
cover,  and  I’m  wondering  if 
the  Game  Commission  has 
considered  planting  spruces 
on  game  lands. 

D.  Weis, 
DuBois 

Spruces  do  make  outstand- 
ing cover.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion raises  about  a million  white 
spruce  and  300,000  Norway 
spruce  a year,  for  planting 
primarily  on  game  lands.  Both 
species  grow  well  here , and  the 
white  spruce  is  resistant  to  deer 
browsing. 

Editor: 

Last  year,  when  I was  12,  I 
shot  a big  8-pointer.  Then, 
on  the  first  day  of  spring 
gobbler  season,  I shot  a jake 
with  a 3-inch  beard.  I shot  a 
lot  of  small  game,  too. 

Thanks  for  passing  that 
regulation  allowing  young 
hunters  to  hunt  antlerless 
deer  on  the  two  Saturdays  of 
buck  season. 

Thanks  for  a good  year. 

R.  Bk:khart 
Middleburg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Sporting  Arms  of 
My  Youth 

By  jim  Romanelli 


I HAVE  enjoyed  more  than  35  years  of 
shooting  sports  and  the  outdoors  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  I owe  much  of  that  to 
education  I received  early  on  from  a couple 
of  uncles.  My  Uncle  Dick  was  the  hunter/ 
tracker.  What  he  knew  about  the  outdoors 
would  fill  a set  of  encyclopedias.  We  used 
to  enjoy  sitting  around  the  kitchen  table, 
listening  to  his  escapades  from  the  1930s 
up  to  the  time  we  joined  him.  He  could 
spin  a simple  story  into  quite  an  adven- 
ture, and  we  would  hang  onto  his  every 
word.  He  passed  away  in  1988  and  is  prob- 
ably scouting  out  the  new  territory,  so  when 
my  time  comes  around  he’ll  have  some  new 
things  to  teach  me. 

RIFLES 

Remington  Model  121  (1939) 

Uncle  Dick  had  a .22  LR  pump  sta- 
tioned high  in  the  barn  closet,  which  he 
used  to  keep  the  mice,  rats  and  weasels  in 
check  and  away  from  the  grain  bins  and 
chicken  coops. 

That  M121  was  my  introduction  to 
shooting  sports  back  in  1958,  with  tin  cans 
as  targets,  and  a few  years  later  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  my  introduction  to  squirrel 
hunting  and  squirrel  stew. 

It  had  the  slickest  action  of  any  pump 
rifle  I’ve  ever  handled,  and  it  wasn’t  until 
25  years  later  that  1 found  one  just  like  it  — 
and  paid  a premium  price,  too. 

I’ve  had  more  fun  hunting  with  that  rifle 
and  its  old  open  sights,  because  it  taught 
me  to  appreciate  the  harvest  by  learning 
to  exercise  more  patience  and  skill  in  the 
stalk. 

Winchester  Model  92  (1932) 


My  introduction  to  groundhog 
hunting  was  with  his  Model  92  in  .25- 
20  Winchester.  For  a young  fellow  in 
his  early  teens,  this  was  my  compan- 
ion when  1 roamed  those  alfalfa  and 
timothy  fields  in  the  warm  summer 
months.  Inside  a hundred  yards  1 could 
hit  the  mark  pretty  well.  And,  as  any 
woodchuck  hunter  can  likely  appre- 
ciate, my  take  really  slacked  off  once 
they  caught  on  to  my  presence  and  the 
range  of  my  marksmanship  with  that 
cartridge. 

More  often  than  not.  I’d  sight  those 
whistlepigs  outside  of  1 50  yards.  TTiat’s 
when  I’d  push  up  the  rear  sight  and 
depended  more  on  luck  than  skill. 
And  if  there  was  a little  wind.  I’d  add 
a prayer  for  insurance,  which  rarely 
paid  off. 

Inadvertently,  in  just  a few  sum- 
mers, that  rifle  taught  me  more  about 
many  forms  of  wildlife  than  most 
people  could  ever  get  from  reading 
hooks.  While  pursuing  groundhogs,  1 
watched  and  studied  every  movement 
in  the  woods  and  fields  that  caught  my 
attention. 

Winchester  Model  70  (1952) 

My  first  introduction  to  long  range 
shooting  was  with  Uncle  Dick’s  .257 
Roberts.  That  rifle  had  a lOx  Unertl 
scope  that  opened  up  a whole  new 
world  for  me.  1 was  amazed  at  how,  if  1 
didn’t  watch  my  breathing.  I’d  see  my 
heartbeat  when  trying  to  take  aim  at 
a target  beyond  200  yards. 

To  a young  teenager  used  to  carry- 
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ing  around  rimfires  and  a light  lever 
action  centerfite,  this  M70  weighed  a 
ton  — about  10  pounds. 

For  the  first  time,  1 wasn’t  able  to 
perceive  the  time  flight  of  a bullet  from 
when  1 pulled  the  trigger  until  it 
reached  the  tatget,  due  to  its  3,000  feet 
pet  second  velocity.  This  rifle  taught 
me  a little  about  all  facets  of  what  it 
takes  to  be  a marksman:  breathing, 
holding  steady,  position,  sling  use,  etc. 
Throughout  the  years  we  used  this  rifle 
only  a couple  of  times,  but  it  was 
enough  to  foster  an  appreciation  fot 
the  Model  70. 

Savage  Model  99G  Takedown 
(1940) 

His  rifle  for  all  seasons  was  the  M99 
in  .300  Savage.  From  groundhogs  to 
black  hear,  through  rain,  sleet  or  shine, 
this  was  his  companion.  The  wood  fin- 
ish was  nicked,  dented  and  chipped, 
the  bluing  was  aged  to  worn  steel,  and 
the  Weavet  4x  had  seen  better  days, 
but  that  rifle  was  still  right  on  the 
money.  He  wouldn’t  have  traded  it  fot 
any  custom  rifle,  as  it  could  never  re- 
place the  memories  he  was  so  fond  of. 

1 was  10  years  old  the  first  time  1 
shot  it,  and  1 wasn’t  ready  for  the  re- 
coil. At  the  time  1 couldn’t  imagine 


how  even  a howitzer  could  kick  any  worse 
than  that  Savage.  When  1 pulled  the  trig- 
ger, 1 found  myself  on  the  ground,  while 
my  uncle  held  onto  the  scope  and  tried  to 
hold  hack  a good  laugh. 

That  almost  cured  my  curiosity  of  spott- 
ing arms,  but  as  my  uncle  once  said,  “Jim, 
it’s  a good  thing  you’re  a little  thick  headed 
ot  you  may  have  never  fired  another  shot.” 
That  tifle  was  responsible  for  much  veni- 
son on  the  table,  and  it  helped  me  fill  my 
first  doe  tag  some  years  hack.  I’ve  always 
held  it  with  such  high  regard  that  1 am  now 
a ptoud  owner  of  a .300  Savage  M99  in  a 
20-inch  Mannlicher.  This  is  now  my  rifle 
for  all  seasons. 

Uncle  joe  was  curious  about  all  firearms, 
whether  they  came  from  the  Civil  War  era 
or  were  brand  spanking  new  out  of  a fac- 
tory box.  He  enjoyed  studying  the  facts  and 
figures  about  their  history,  and  admiring  the 
individual  endeavor  and  skill  in  their 
manufacture.  He  loved  talking  about  it  to 
anyone  who  shared  the  same  enthusiasm. 
1 don’t  mind  admitting  that  1 was  his  best 
audience. 

Winchester  Model  53  (1929) 

Uncle  joe  had  a Winchester  Model  53 
rifle  in  .25-20  (the  92  with  a half  magazine 
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and  pistol  grip).  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1965  (I  was  13  years  old)  when  he  had  my 
brother  Joe,  cousin  Rick  and  me  jump  into 
his  International  4'wheeler  to  travel  the 
back  roads  in  search  of  groundhogs. 

It  was  just  a matter  of  minutes  before 
he  stopped  the  International.  We  all  piled 
out  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  harvested  timo- 
thy field  and  Uncle  Joe  handed  me  the 
Winchester  along  with  five  rounds.  Before 
long  we  spied  a chuck  across  the  hillside, 
sitting  on  top  of  its  mound  about  200  plus 
yards  away. 

I quickly  loaded  the  magazine,  levered 
a round  into  the  chambet,  took  aim  for 
about  five  seconds  and  fired.  It  seemed  to 
be  a couple  of  seconds  before  the  bullet 
struck  the  ground  about  five  feet  short  of 
the  mound.  That  chuck  had  apparently 
never  been  shot  at  before  because  it  stood 
tight  up  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Uncle 
Joe  quickly  pushed  the  rear  sight  to  its  high- 
est position  and  told  me  to  aim  just  above 
the  groundhog.  I worked  the  action,  aimed, 
fired  and  waited.  That  round  exploded  the 
dirt  just  below  the  chuck’s  feet,  which  made 
it  roll  off  the  mound. 

It  was  up  in  a split  second,  trying  to 
break  the  speed  of  light  in  getting  hack  to 
its  hole.  I worked  that  action  as  fast  as  I 
could  fot  the  next  three  shots,  but  only  to 
find  that  I was  a poor  judge  in  trying  to 
time  the  slow  flight  of  the  bullet  with  a 
speeding  groundhog.  Needless  to  say,  all 
shots  were  way  behind. 

I do  remember  my  uncle  belly  laughing 
and  Joe  and  Rick  offering  all  sorts  of  ad- 
vice aftet  the  spent  brass  hit  the  ground 
on  what  I should  have/could  have  done 
better.  Somehow,  even  to  this  day,  we  all 
seem  to  be  better  shots  when  we  aren’t 
behind  the  trigger. 

Springfield  1873  Trapdoor 

A few  years  later,  a couple  days  before 
my  first  deer  hunt.  Uncle  Joe  handed  me 
an  old  1873  Springfield  trapdoor  .45-70 
carbine.  As  he  talked  about  the  gun’s  his- 
tory, I could  envision  the  Indian  versus 
calvary  campaigns  of  the  old  West  and 


Custer’s  last  stand. 

That  405-grain  slug  had  a rainbow 
trajectory,  which  made  it  hard  for  me 
to  hit  much  of  anything  beyond  100 
yards.  It  still  amazes  me  how  some  of 
the  competitive  riflemen  of  that  time 
could  shoot  1 ,000  yatds  with  that  car- 
tridge, and  using  black  powder  no  less. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  sound  of  earring 
back  that  big  dogleg  hammer  or  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  trapdoor 
and  the  hollow  thunk  when  the  car- 
tridge bottomed  out  in  the  chamber. 

As  I remember,  the  recoil  was  none 
too  pleasant  for  a scrawny  young  teen- 
ager, but  at  the  time  I was  game  to  try 
anything  that  had  a ttigger,  bartel  and 
sights  (and  I still  am).  I didn’t  get  a 
deer  opening  day,  hut  in  making  an 
attempt,  I did  cleanly  take  down  a 
2-inch  maple  sapling.  By  the  time  I 
ejected  and  reloaded  the  old  single- 
shot, that  buck  was  in  the  next  county 
and  I was  standing  there  with  a look 
on  my  face  that  said,  “If  I only  had  a 
repeater.”  In  retrospect,  I tend  to  think 
the  outcome  would  have  been  the 
same,  repeater  or  not. 

Marlin  Model  94  (1915) 

Uncle  Joe  must  have  felt  sorry  for 
me,  because  the  next  day  he  handed 
me  a turn  of  the  centuty  Matlin  M94 
in  .38-40  Winchester.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful sporting  rifle,  with  an  octagonal 
barrel,  slightly  faded  case  colored  re- 
ceiver and  a nice  piece  of  wood.  The 
cartridge  wasn’t  much  of  a power- 
house, hut  for  close  range  it  would  do 
the  trick,  and  the  light  recoil  aided  in 
building  accuracy  confidence.  It  was 
also  nice  to  load  10  rounds  into  the 
magazine  and  not  carry  any  loose  ones 
in  my  pockets. 

Aftet  a full  morning  and  early  af- 
ternoon of  wandering  around  the  fields 
and  woods,  1 hooked  up  with  Rick 
around  3 p.m.  and  we  went  to  a 
tteestand  along  an  old  abandoned 
mine  road.  The  stand  was  just  big 
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enough  for  the  both  of  us,  and  after 
being  alone  all  day,  I welcomed  the 
company. 

For  about  an  hour  we  enjoyed  lis- 
tening  and  watching  the  variety  of 
woods  activities  when  I decided  to  sit. 
1 had  the  Marlin  across  my  lap  while 
Rich  stood  looking  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  his  Winchester  Model 
64  cradled  in  his  arms. 

Within  maybe  1 5 minutes  I noticed 
a slow  movement  about  50  yards  away. 
It  was  a spike  buck  cautiously  making 
his  way  through  the  woods  towatd  the 


“Don’t  bother  with  me,  get  the  deer.  Get 
the  deer.” 

For  a split  second  1 wasn’t  sure  if  I should 
laugh,  help  him  or  get  the  deer.  The  first 
two  thoughts  prevailed  in  spite  of  his  ob- 
jections. After  I got  him  down  we  both 
went  over  to  collect  that  buck  and  Rick 
admitted  to  slipping  on  a mossy  step  in 
climbing  down  while  watching  me  walk 
over.  You  better  believe  it  when  I tell  you, 
as  we  stood  over  that  buck,  Elmer  Keith 
and  Jack  O’Connor  couldn’t  hold  a candle 
to  Rick  and  me. 

.30-40  Krag  Jorgensen  1896 


cornfield  above 
us.  As  he  looked 
down  I brought  up 
the  Marlin  and 
eared  back  the  hammer.  How  he  heard 
that  click  I’ll  never  know,  but  he  froze 
in  his  tracks  and  began  to  scrutinize 
the  area.  I centered  the  front  sight  on 
his  chest  and  fired.  He  hit  the  deck 
hut  was  up  and  off  in  a split  second.  I 
levered  the  action,  aimed,  fired  and 
missed.  When  I went  to  work  the  ac- 
tion again  I heard  the  blast  of  Rick’s 
.30-30  and  saw  the  buck  go  down. 

We  both  watched  for  any  further 
movement.  Rick  said  that  he’d  stay  in 
the  stand  while  I got  down  to  make 
sure  the  deer  wasn’t  going  anywhere.  I 
got  about  halfway  there  when  1 heard 
a crash  behind  me,  I whirled  around 
to  find  Rick  upside  down  with  his  foot 
caught  between  the  steps,  yelling. 


It  was  the  following  summer 

when  Uncle  Joe  showed  me  a .30-40 
Krag  carbine.  It  was  peculiar  to  see  that 
protruding  side  magazine,  and  I remember 
thinking  that  he  must  have  been  a sucker 
in  buying  a broken  rifle,  as  it  had  only  one 
locking  lug. 

He  explained  to  me  about  the  design 
and  that  this  was  the  first  U.S.  repeating 
military  rifle,  and  also  the  first  to  use 
smokeless  powder.  In  every  aspect  it  was  a 
tremendous  improvement  over  the  old 
Springfield  trapdoor,  not  to  mention  a little 
easier  on  the  shoulder. 

The  Krag  had  a short-lived  military  his- 
tory, 1 3 years,  and  its  claim  to  fame  was 
that  it  was  used  in  the  Spanish  American 
War  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  up  San  Juan 
Hill.  It  did  enjoy  a more  popular  sporting 
life,  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  .30- 
06.  This  rifle  was  responsible  for  many 
young  shooters  getting  into  the  D.C.M.  — 
Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship  — 
matches,  to  learn  the  discipline  and  focus 
in  becoming  riflemen  (not  to  mention  the 
strict  responsibility  in  safe  firearm  han- 
dling). 

At  my  first  match,  in  the  late  1960s,  1 
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remember  looking  over  all  the  custom 
Mauser  98s,  Winchester  M70s,  Garands 
and  Springfield  ’03s  on  the  firing  line.  1 
thought  that  if  heaven  was  anything  like 
this,  Saint  Peter  was  more  than  welcome 
to  take  me  right  then  and  there. 

I don’t  mind  saying  that  1 was  a little 
embarrassed  in  pulling  out  that  old  Krag. 
But  when  I did,  a small  crowd  started  to 
gather,  and  I soon  learned  that  most  of  the 
older  shooters  had  started  competing  with 
the  Krag  a few  decades  back  and  they  were 
glad  to  see  one  on  the  line. 

My  first  year  of  200-yard  slow  fire  match 
shooting  was  with  that  rifle.  As  1 recall, 
my  scores  were  nothing  to  write  home 
about,  but  I did  meet  many  fine  gentlemen 
(and  a few  ladies)  who  were  always  ready 
to  pass  on  all  the  little  tricks  that  turned  a 
novice  into  a marksman.  1 learned  a lot 
about  rifle  shooting,  hut  more  importantly 
I learned  about  camaraderie  with  some  of 
the  finest  people  I have  ever  met. 
Springfield  1903  (1919) 

It  was  my  Uncle  joe  who  sparked  my 
interest  in  the  Springfield  Model  1903.  He 
talked  about  its  initial  development  and 
adoption  in  1903  to  the  renowned  Na- 
tional Match  Model  that  was  to  be  the 
envy  of  every  rifleman  (even  to  this  day). 
It  had  a proud  history  that  spanned  from 
WWl  and  WWII,  to  Korea,  with  a few  skir- 
mishes in  between.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
military  rifles  that  epitomized  the  term, 
sporterized,”  due  to  sportsmen  like  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Capt.  Edward  Crossman  and 
Col.  Townsend  Whelen. 

I also  hold  my  uncle  responsible  for  my 
empty  wallet,  because  that  appreciation 
graduated  into  a collector’s  status,  and  I 
could  never  let  a Springfield  ’03  pass  by 
without  either  pulling  out  my  wallet  or  risk 
a coronary  (I  always  took  the  less  lethal 
option).  Uncle  Joe  was  a Navy  Ensign  dur- 
ing WWII  in  the  Atlantic  theater  on  a 
transport  ship.  That  ship  would  carry  men 
and  materials  to  different  beachheads.  He 
never  talked  much  about  the  war,  but  he 
did  tell  me  the  story  of  one  trip  near  one  of 


the  European  beachheads.  As  they 
were  skirting  a mined  area  several 
Army  personnel  were  shooting  at  the 
mines  with  their  rifles,  but  with  little 
success. 

A burly  looking  sergeant  stepped 
forward  and  told  all  to  stand  at  atten- 
tion. He  then  swung  a spotless  ’03  off 
his  shoulder,  loaded  a 5 -round  clip  and 
proceeded  to  explode  a few  of  the 
floating  mines.  After  his  last  shot  ex- 
ploded a mine,  he  turned  around  and 
said,  “Pay  attention,  you’re  all  gonna 
need  it  soon.” 

Remington  Model  788  (1969) 
and  Model  700  (1968) 

Uncle  joe  wasn’t  much  of  a deer 
hunter,  but  he  sure  loved  to  worry 
those  groundhogs.  His  favorite  rifles 
were  the  Remington  Model  788  in  the 
triple  duce  (.222  Remington)  with  a 
4x  Weaver,  and  the  Remington  Model 
700  in  .22-250,  with  a 2-8x  variable 
(I  can’t  recall  the  brand  of  scope). 

We  threw  a countless  number  of 
rounds  through  those  rifles  at  an 
equally  countless  number  of  ground- 
hogs. Needless  to  say,  they  were  the 
safest  chucks  in  the  county  when  joe, 
Rick  or  I was  behind  the  trigger  (I’m 
sure  they’d  tell  me  to  speak  for  my- 
self). My  brother  still  carries  a scar  on 
his  nose  from  getting  a little  too  close 
to  the  scope  of  that  .22-250. 

I can  remember  after  we  did  our 
share  of  missing  the  furry  targets. 
Uncle  joe  would  drop  to  a prone  posi- 
tion, take  a few  seconds  to  settle  down 
and  then  hit  the  mark.  Watching  him 
shoot  was  always  an  education  in  fo- 
cus and  concentration  that  we  envied. 

SHOTGUNS 

Uncle  joe  wasn’t  much  of  a 
shotgunner.  He  brought  them  out  only 
a few  times,  to  introduce  us  to  infor- 
mal clay-bird  shooting  in  order  to 
ready  us  tor  the  exploding  pheasants 
and  hair-raising  grouse  we  were  to 
chase  in  future  seasons. 
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Epilogue 

From  Mausers  to  Maynards,  Savage 
to  Springfields,  Winchesters  to 
Weatherbys,  it  was  quite  an  education 
and  a heck  of  a lot  of  fun.  There  was 
always  a lesson  of  respect  and  safety 
prior  to  handling  any  of  them,  for  my 
uncles  wanted  us  to  enjoy  the  sport 
for  a long  time. 

So  whenever  I'm  in  the  field,  on  the 
competition  line  or  just  having  fun 
bouncing  a few  tin  cans,  I will  always 
hold  those  gentlemen  in  high  regard. 
I can  only  hope  that  the  young  people 
who  are  shooting  today  can  experience 
and  appreciate  the  same  kind  of  les- 
sons that  we  received,  so  that  the 
shooting  sports  can  remain  the  clean, 
wholesome  and  healthy  form  of  recre- 
ation they  are. 


Harrington  & Richardson  Mod^l 
48  Topper  (1960) 

My  introduction  was  with  a .410 
H R single-shot  at  stationary  tin 
cans.  Knocking  those  cans  around  the 
field,  1 thought  I was  pretty  hot,  hut 
when  the  clay  birds  began  to  fly  1 soon 
began  to  think  that  my  uncle  was  giv- 
ing me  blanks  while  he  saved  the  real 
shells  for  himself.  After  what  seemed 
to  he  a few  thousand  rounds  — it  was 
actually  only  a few  boxes  — of  misses, 
1 managed  to  break  one  and  1 slowly 
began  to  catch  on  about  leading  a 
moving  target  at  differing  angles. 
Ithaca  Model  37  (1967) 

When  1 graduated  to  a 12-gauge,  it 
was  with  an  Ithaca  pump.  1 could  have 
sworn  that  everyone  who  had  a pump 
in  my  area  of  Pennsylvania  had  the 
Model  37.  That’s  because  the  Model 
37  had  four  great  attributes:  It  was  in- 
expensive, reliable,  durable  and  light 
as  a feather. 

From  my  early  teens  throughout  my 
college  years  1 chased/flushed  many 
rabbits,  pheasants  and  grouse  while 
carrying  that  Ithaca.  For  all  the  brush 


and  briars  that  1 went  through  with  that 
shotgun.  Pm  still  not  sure  which  one  of  us 
carries  more  scars.  1 was  never  disappointed 
in  its  performance,  hut  I wish  it  could  say 
the  same  for  me.  Now,  whenever  I mean- 
der through  gun  shops  and  spy  one  on  the 
racks,  those  memories  in  the  field  come 
flooding  hack. 

Remington  Model  1100  (1966) 

My  introduction  to  semi-automatic 
shotguns  was  with  the  1 100.  My  uncle  had 
his  in  a 20-gauge,  hut  he  didn’t  keep  it  very 
long  because  he  didn’t  care  to  have  an 
autoloader  in  the  hands  of  youngsters.  1 
used  It  only  a couple  of  times,  hut  it  was 
enough  to  appreciate  the  advantage  an 
1100  had  on  the  skeet  fields.  Years  later  I 
bought  the  skeet  model  and  have  never 
been  disappointed  in  its  reliability. 
HANDGUNS 
Colt  Scout  S.A.A.  (1964) 

The  only  handgun  my  uncle  ever  owned 
was  a 22-caliher  Single  Action  Army.  We 
used  it  only  twice,  and  1 doubt  if  I fired 
more  than  1 2 rounds  through  it.  Both  rimes 
1 didn’t  hit  a thing,  and  1 couldn’t  imagine 
what  kind  of  sorcery  he  was  using  to  bounce 
around  those  cans.  1 figured  that  all  the 
Westerns  1 saw  in  the  past  would  have 
given  me  some  sort  of  edge.  The  only  edge 
that  would  have  mattered  was  practice, 
practice  and  more  practice. 

Those  12  rounds  just  teased  me  into  a 
great  appreciation  for  single  actions.  When 
1 turned  2 1 1 bought  a Colt  Peacemaker  in 
22-caliher  and  carried  that  gun  more  miles 
and  fired  more  rounds  through  it  than  any 
other  handgun  I’ve  ever  owned.  Through- 
out the  years  there  were  a few  more  rifles 
and  shotguns  that  1 haven’t  mentioned,  hut 
these  are  the  ones  I remember  best. 

In  1978,  Uncle  Joe  sold  his  collection 
and  retired  to  Colorado  to  attend  the 
Trinidad  School  of  Gunsmithing.  After 
graduation  he  turned  out  some  of  the  fin- 
est custom  rifles  that  would  rival  any  gun- 
smith of  today.  Fie  fell  in  love  with  the 
Southwest  and  now  lives  in  New 
Mexico.  □ 
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A Middle  Creek 
Tribute  to  Dad 

By  Robert  H.  Checket 


I NEVER  thought  much 
about  the  “Ides  of 
March.”  The  only  thing  I 
knew  about  March  15th  was 
that  the  buzzards  usually 
return  to  Hinckley,  Ohio 
about  that  time.  However, 

March  15th,  1995,  was 
different.  My  life  was 
drastically  changed  that  day. 

By  noon,  the  best  hunting 
and  fishing  buddy  I ever  had 
was  gone  forever.  On  that 
day  my  father  passed  away. 

Actually,  my  story  begins 
over  48  years  ago  with  my 
birth.  I didn’t  know  it  then, 
hut  my  father’s  acts  of  simply 
being  a great  father  would 
lead  me  to  honor  him  in  the 
most  sincere  way  I knew  how.  He  was 
one  of  the  best. 

Allow  me  to  explain  our  relationship 
a hit  more.  Originally,  I entered  college 
as  a Physical  Education  major,  hut  soon 
found  that  my  area  of  interest  shifted  to 
the  outdoors,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
influence  of  my  dad.  I changed  majors  to 
Biological  Education  and,  although  I’ve 
not  been  able  to  fully  use  this  education, 
my  parents  made  certain  that  I had  it. 

As  a teenager  1 spent  Saturday 
autumn  mornings  with  my  dad  and 
brother  hunting  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
squirrels.  During  the  early  ’60s,  if  we 
didn’t  find  game  while  hunting.  Dad 
would  always  have  something  positive  to 
say.  If  we  were  on  a hillside,  he’d  say. 


“Rabbits  love  to  sit  on  sunny 
hillsides.”  If  we  were  in  a grassy 
meadow,  he’d  say,  “Rabbits  love  to 
nest  in  grassy  meadows.”  It  we  were 
hunting  the  edge  of  a swamp,  he’d 
say,  “Last  year,  right  where  you  are, 
we  kicked  out  a ringneck.”  As  I got 
older,  I realized  that  he  was  doing 
this  for  our  benefit,  to  keep  our 
spirits  up,  and  it  worked  most  of  the 
time. 

During  the  ’80s  and  ’90s  small 
game  hunting  declined  to  a point 
where  we  admitted  that  we  were 
only  “taking  our  guns  for  a walk.” 

But  this  lack  of  action  made  our 
“walks”  over  always  decreasing 
territory  more  meaningful.  We  didn’t 
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shoot  the  game  as  much  as  we’d 
“shoot  the  breeze.”  Our  topics 
weren’t  earth'shattering,  nothing 
“heavy,”  mostly  light-hearted 
“outdoorsy”  recountings  about  how 
things  used  to  he  before  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  chain  saw  and 
hackhoe. 

Dad  would  always  say,  “Before  the 
advent  (he  loved  that  word)  of  the 
chain  saw  and  other  gas  powered 
equipment,  we  had  habitat  for 
rabbits  and  pheasants.”  And  he  was 
“right-on”  (another  of  his  favorite 
expressions).  Maybe  he  didn’t  have  a 
degree  in  wildlife  management,  hut 
he  did  have  all  those  years  of  field 
experience  and  plenty  of  sound, 
outdoor  common  sense. 

At  the  end  of  a fruitless  day 
afield,  whether  it  be  hunting  or 
fishing,  he’d  invariably  say,  “Well,  at 
least  we  don’t  have  to  clean  any.” 

But  he’d  have  that  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  smirk  on  his  face  that  let  me 
know  that  he  was  simply  joking. 

The  good  old  days  of  hunting, 
where  you  could  spend  eight  hours 


afield  and  never  see  a “No  Hunting”  sign, 
were  over.  Dad  and  1 were  both  getting 
older  and  wiser.  Our  outdoor  appetites 
were  now  satisfied  by  visiting  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  a 
project  set  up  by  the  Game  Commission 
right  here  in  our  own  backyard.  We 
enjoyed  the  geese,  the  deer,  the  birds,  the 
fishing.  It  is  a bit  of  heaven  for  the 
outdoorsman  right  here  in  the  southeast. 

Dad  would  often  compliment  the 
Game  Commission  for  having  the 
foresight  to  establish  such  a place,  but  he 
also  expressed  concerns  for  the  families 
displaced  by  the  government  actions 
necessary  to  acquire  their  land.  “There 
are  two  sides  to  everything.  It  all  depends 
on  which  side  of  the  fence  you’re  sitting 
on  as  to  how  you  feel  about  the  out- 
come,” he  would  say.  After  that,  he’d 
question  me  rhetorically,  “How  would 
you  like  it  if  the  government  told  you  to 
get  off  your  land,  land  your  parents  and 
grandparents  struggled  to  keep  in  the 
family  . . . and  then  gave  it  to  hunt- 
ers?” He  knew  the  Risser  and  Blecker 
families,  whose  land  was  acquired,  and 
could  empathize  with  them. 

Hopeland  Road  enters 
Middle  Creek  from 
Kleinfeltersville,  passes  by 
the  entrance  to  Willow  Point 
Trail,  the  propagation  area, 
the  Visitors  Center  and  the 
dam  breast.  People  do  a lot  of 
ice-fishing  near  the  dam 
breast  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  We’d 
park  here  in  January  and 
from  the  comfort  of  my  4x4 
watch  the  ice  fishermen. 

We’d  comment  on  every 
move  they’d  make.  We’d 

SPRING  was  Dad's  favorite 
time  of  year  at  Middle  Creek. 
He  couldn't  wait  to  spot  the 
first  goslings.  He'd  call  them 
yellow  fluff  balls. 
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question  the  actions;  we’d  compliment 
them.  It  was  all  “Monday  morning 
quarterbacking”  stuff,  but  we  loved  it.  It 
was  part  of  our  weekly  repertoir. 

This  was  also  the  same  spot  where 
Dad  would  catch  30  to  40,  maybe  more, 
crappie  bass  on  a jig  during  May.  He’d 
bring  ’em  home,  set  up  his  cleaning  table 
in  front  of  the  garage  door,  tune  into  the 
Phillies  and  fillet  away.  If  he  wasn’t 
cleaning  fish,  he’d  he  playing  his  guitar 
from  that  very  spot.  The  neighbors  knew 
it,  listened  and  appreciated  it,  especially 
if  they  were  familiar  with  songs  of  the 
’40s.  He  could  give  songs  from  that  era 
new  life.  Later  that  week.  Mom  would 
invite  the  grandkids  over  for  a 
well-seasoned  feast  of  “little  slabs”  of 
epicurean  delight.  She  could  turn  those 
fillets  into  a meal  that  would  make  a 
world-class  chef  green  with  envy. 

After  you  leave  the  dam  breast  and 
travel  south.  Mill  Stone  Road  turns  off  to 
the  left  and  circles  the  propagation  area. 

It  ends  at  Girl  Scout  Road.  In  the  early 
morning  hours  during  the  ’94  buck 
season  opener  Dad  saw  a big  buck  dart 
across  Mill  Stone  Road  through  his 
headlights  as  he  was  driving  to  his 
hunting  spot.  He  must  have  told  me  that 
story  dozens  of  times  after  it  happened. 
Everytime  we’d  drive  by  that  area,  he’d 
relive  that  three  seconds  in  his  mind. 
Everytime  it  was  more  interesting,  more 
detailed.  He’d  always  end  the  story  with, 
“I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me.”  1 
think  of  him  everytime  I pass  that  spot. 

After  we  made  the  left-hand  turn 
onto  Girl  Scout  Road,  we  would  head 
towards  Shenks  Mill  Road.  This  way 
leads  back  to  Route  897  via  Cocalico 
Road.  That’s  how  we’d  circle  Middle 
Creek,  our  weekly  journey. 

Mentally  return  to  the  spot  where 
Dad  saw  the  big  buck.  When  we’d  get  to 
Girl  Scout  Road,  we’d  make  a left. 
Remember?  After  that  turn,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  is  a little  parking  lot. 

This  is  where  Dad  was  heading  on  the  ’94 


TO  HONOR  my  dad,  I've  built  and 
placed  two  unpainted  bluebird  boxes 
at  Middle  Creek.  It's  not  much,  but  it's 
from  the  heart. 


opener.  We  would  often  park  here 
when  small  game  hunting.  Mom  and 
1 put  a bluebird  box  in  Dad’s  memory 
near  here. 

We  never  had  any  luck  bagging 
rabbits  or  pheasants  at  Middle 
Creek.  Dad  would  try  to  make  us  feel 
better  by  saying  that  he  heard  that 
there  were  too  many  predators  in  the 
project:  owls  and  hawks,  plus  foxes, 
raccoons  and  other  predators.  They 
were  probably  responsible  for  our 
lousy  day.  (Not  really,  but  we  had  to 
blame  something.)  He  liked  to 
blame  the  goshawk.  (He  liked  that 
word,  too.)  Years  of  personal 
experiences  afield  hacked  up  his 
thoughts.  His  word  was  almost 
gospel  to  me,  especially  when  it 
concerned  wildlife. 

Certain  roads  in  the  project  are 
open  to  the  public  only  during 
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designated  months.  However,  when 
these  restricted  areas  opened,  we’d 
he  there.  I’d  drive  to  the  nearest 
parking  lot.  Observation  Point  on 
Pintail  Drive,  park  the  Jimmy  and 
we’d  see  Middle  Creek  with  a whole 
new  perspective. 

The  roads  off  limits  to  the  public 
open  up  around  mid-January.  That’s 
when  Dad  loved  to  go  fishing  at 
what  he  called  Risser’s  Pond,  if  it 
wasn’t  frozen  over.  Back  in  1991, 
when  I was  fortunate  enough  to  draw 
a goose  blind.  Dad,  a friend  and  I got 
Blind  36.  It  overlooks  Risser’s  Pond. 
He  found  out  at  that  time  from  the 
Game  Commission  staff  at  the 
Visitors  Center  that  he  had  been 
missing  out  on  great  fishing.  Dad 
didn’t  hag  a goose,  but  my  friend, 
who  is  a priest,  and  1 had  to  return  to 
the  Visitors  Center  to  have  our  geese 
checked.  Dad,  in  his  usual  friendly 
manner,  struck  up  a conversation 
with  an  officer  and  discovered  that 
he’d  been  missing  some  prime 
fishing  on  this  little  used  pond. 

On  a hillside  overlooking  Risser’s 
Pond,  near  the  Allegemeinen 
Brethren  in  Christ  Community 
Chapel  and  cemetery  is  where  1 
placed  another  bluebird  box.  It’s  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  parking  lot  to 
Risser’s  Pond.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
first  time  we  ever  saw  this  chapel, 
used  to  designate  the  location  of 
Blind  36,  we  had  a priest  in  the  car. 
Dad  liked  that. 

As  we’d  drive  through  Middle 
Creek  in  February  and  March, 
sometimes  we’d  see  geese  in  pairs 
rather  than  in  a flock.  They’d  be  in 
the  fields  rather  than  flying;  appar- 
ently they  were  picking  out  a 
suitable  location  for  their  nest.  Dad 
loved  this  time  of  the  year.  “No  bugs. 
Everything’s  coming  hack  to  life,” 
he’d  say.  He  couldn’t  wait  to  spot  the 
first  goslings.  He’d  call  them  yellow 


fluff  balls.  He  could  make  an  interesting 
hour  long  story  out  of  a five  minute 
encounter  with  wildlife. 

Because  he  was  retired  and  had  more 
free  time  than  1,  he  and  Mom  would  visit 
Middle  Creek  regularly,  and  then  he’d 
tell  me  the  latest  happenings.  Skunk 
cabbage,  snow  geese,  mayapples,  wood- 
chucks, tundra  swans  — nothing  escaped 
his  keen  eye.  His  conversations  bubbled 
over  with  wildlife  facts  supported  by  his 
observations  at  Middle  Creek.  Anyone 
could  tell  that  he  loved  the  outdoors. 
And  Pm  proud  to  say  that  this  love  of 
the  outdoors  was  given  to  me.  1 don’t 
have  a son,  but  my  daughter  picked  up 
this  gentle  love  of  animals  and  nature. 
Hopefully,  she’ll  pass  it  on,  too. 

The  main  body  of  water  and  the 
willow  trees  that  mark  the  end  of  Willow 
Point  Trail  can  he  seen  from  the  Obser- 
vation Point  parking  lot.  Dad  and  I hiked 
that  trail  many  times.  I’ll  never  forget  the 
walks  down  the  trail  following  the  big 
snows  of  ’94.  It  never  failed;  when  we 
were  out  of  the  sight  of  everybody  he 
would  trace  several  odd-shaped  “tracks” 
in  the  snow.  He’d  look  at  it,  grin,  tap  me 
on  the  arm  to  get  my  attention,  and  then 
proceed  to  tell  me  a possible  story  that 
some  youngster  might  relate  to  a parent 
about  the  “track.”  He  loved  kids.  He  was 
good  to  them  and  they  were  naturally 
attracted  to  him.  Many  a youngster,  now 
grown  up,  remembers  Dad,  but  to  them, 
he  was  “Uncle  Ed”  or  “Grandpa”  or  “that 
nice  man.” 

As  we  sat  in  the  Observation  Point 
parking  lot,  we  noticed  that  each  metal 
fence  post  had  a bluebird  box  fastened  to 
the  top  of  it,  and  a yellow  game  lands 
propagation  area  sign  attached  directly 
below  the  box.  We  never  could  figure  out 
why  they  called  them  bluebird  boxes.  If  a 
tree  swallow  would  get  to  the  box  first,  it 
owned  it.  And  actually,  there  are  a lot 
more  tree  swallows  than  bluebirds. 
Because  we  never  saw  a confrontation 
between  a bluebird  and  a tree  swallow 
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over  a box,  I guess  “squatters  rights” 
prevails  in  the  wild,  too.  Possession  is 
probably  nine-tenths  of  Mother  Nature’s 
laws. 

Many  other  birds  — cardinals,  red- 
winged blackbirds,  robins  and  sparrows 
would  visit  us  in  the  parking  lot,  search- 
ing for  grit.  As  tree  swallows  would  flit 
and  flutter  in  and  about  the  nearby 
boxes,  we’d  discuss  everything  from  the 
state  of  the  union  to  the  state  of  my  life. 
The  solitude  of  the  empty  parking  lot  on 
a cold  day,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
outdoors  and  the  fact  that  whatever  was 
said  by  me  would  he  thoughtfully 
mulled-over  by  Dad,  made  this  experi- 
ence special. 

Think  positive;  be  it  hunting,  fishing, 
lottery,  whatever  . . . That  was  Dad’s 
motto.  And  he  lived  by  it,  too.  Whatever 
the  problem  1 brought  to  him,  he’d  find 
some  way  to  relate  it  to  the  carefree 
bluebirds.  He  would  analyze  the  situation 
and,  if  it  was  a rather  difficult  one,  look 
at  me  and  say,  “This,  too,  shall  pass.  Next 
year  you  won’t  even  remember  it.  You’re 
probably  making  a mountain  out  of  a 
mole  hill.”  That  was  his  way  of  easing  my 
burden,  of  telling  me  that  all  things 
would  be  fine.  And,  you  know,  he  was 
always  right.  Nothing  lasts  forever.  He 
was  speaking  from  years  of  personal 
experience  that  1 didn’t  have. 

Everytime  1 hear  a cardinal  trilling  in 
the  morning  air,  or  see  a ring-necked 
pheasant  standing  tall  and  then  slinking 
into  nearhy  cover,  or  spot  any  wild  critter 
that  normally  evades  human  activity,  1 
choke  back  a tear  and  can’t  help  but 


think  about  Dad.  He’s  looking  over 
me  and  any  problems  1 may  have 
and,  in  his  own  special  way,  telling 
me  , “This,  too,  shall  pass.  Things 
will  be  fine.” 

I’ve  tried  to  present  a “snapshot” 
of  my  father,  but  it’s  impossible  to 
capture  almost  75  years  of  a full  life 
and  fit  it  into  a few  paragraphs.  He 
was  a gentle  man,  a kind  man.  He’d 
either  he  your  good  friend  or  your 
very  good  friend.  He,  like  Will 
Rogers,  never  met  a man  he  didn’t 
like.  You  had  to  threaten  him  or  his 
family,  or  speak  ill  of  God  or  country 
to  get  under  his  skin. 

To  honor  my  dad.  I’ve  built  and 
placed  two  unpainted  bluebird  boxes 
at  Middle  Creek.  It’s  not  much,  but 
it’s  from  the  heart.  Under  the  hinged 
roof  of  one  1 have  written,  “In 
Memory  of  E.C.,  7-5-20  to  3-15-95, 
He  taught  me  to  love  the  outdoors.” 
On  the  back  of  the  second  is 
inscribed,  “In  Loving  Memory  of 
E.C.,  7-5-20  to  3-15-95  — a great 
sportsman  and  father.”  Dad  never 
liked  to  stand  out  in  a crowd;  that’s 
why  1 used  only  his  initials  on  the 
boxes.  1 know  what  it  means  and 
why  it’s  there. 

To  me  these  bluebird  boxes 
represent  a bit  of  his  personality  and 
character,  his  values  and  ethics.  He 
was  friendly,  caring,  helpful,  but, 
most  of  all,  he  was  my  dad.  1 think 
he’d  be  proud  of  me. 

Rest  in  peace,  good  buddy.  You’re 
missed  by  many,  especially  me.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Nick  Rosato 

WHAT  BETTER  way  to  spend  a warm  summer  afternoon  than  groundhog  hunting.  Watch- 
ing for  chucks  in  a distant  pasture  is  a rifleman’s  game,  a great  way  to  hone  shooting  skills 
and  practice  patience  — traits  that  will  come  in  handy  when  the  fall  hunting  seasons  roll 
around.  Groundhog  hunting  is  also  a great  way  to  introduce  a youngster  to  hunting.  Be  sure 
to  obtain  permission  before  entering  private  land,  and  don’t  forget  that  woodchuck  hunt- 
ers must  wear  a solid  fluorescent  orange  cap  on  the  head  at  all  times. 
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Second  Chance 


By  Curt  Brendlinger 


IT  WAS  every  bowhunter’s  dream. 

Perched  in  the  beech  tree,  1 
watched  a doe  cautiously  approach  a 
white  oak.  Squirrels  were  busy  drop- 
ping acorns  from  its  branches.  Brav- 
ing the  bombatdment,  the  doe  began 
collecting  the  morsels,  crunching  and 
grunting  like  a pig  in  a slop  trough. 
Then  she  tensed,  stared  briefly  down- 
hill, and  made  a flag  wagging  depar- 
ture. Her  escape  route  ran  up  an  aban- 
doned logging  road  past  my  stand. 
While  1 considered  her  behavior,  hope 
became  reality. 

The  most  awe  inspiring  buck  I’ve 
ever  seen  bounced  into  view.  Ignor- 
ing the  sweet  acorns,  he  picked  up  the 
doe’s  scent  and  strode  purposefully  af- 
ter her,  on  the  trail  that  ran  within  1 5 
yards  of  my  stand.  The  wind  was  fa- 
vorable. 1 was  definitely  in  the  catbird 
seat.  As  he  stepped  behind  a tulip  pop- 
lar, 1 eased  back  the  bowstring.  With 


pulse  racing,  I eagerly 
anticipated  the  shot. 

The  buck  cartied  a 
classic  8-point  rack 
that  swept  far  forward 
with  high  projecting 
tines.  His  nose 
skimmed  the  ground, 
and  1 could  actually 
hear  him  sniff  the 
doe’s  trail.  A quick- 
ened gait  caused  his 
taut  muscles  to  bulge 
and  swollen  brisket  to 
wobble.  With  neck 
extended,  he  broke 
into  a trot.  Glazed 
eyes  suggested  a purpose  from  which  he 
would  not  be  deterred.  But  the  departed 
doe’s  seductive  scent  called  him  toward  a 
bolt  that  was  already  aligned  on  its  in- 
tended destination,  just  behind  a massive 
shoulder.  He  stopped  broadside,  25  yards 
away  . . . 

It  was  from  this  stand  a year  earlier  that 
a smaller  buck  forced  me  to  face  a harsh 
reality.  That  shot  was  easy,  yet  1 missed 
badly.  After  struggling  to  draw  the  54- 
pound  compound,  1 shot  high.  My  forward 
arm  came  up  when  1 released.  1 knew  then 
that  it  was  time  to  take  an  early  retirement. 
Degenerative  disc  disease  and  spinal  sur- 
geries had  taken  theit  toll.  1 could  no  longer 
pursue  my  favorite  pastime. 

Walking  home,  dejectedly,  the  inspira- 
tion hit.  A notice  in  a recent  Game  News 
applied  to  me.  I’m  permanently  disabled 
and  unable  to  draw  a bow  in  a normal  man- 
ner. The  Game  Commission’s  “Special  Dis- 
abled Permit,’’ allowing  qualified  individu- 
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als  to  use  a crossbow  for 
deer  huntino,  would  apply 
to  me.  Although  my  cur- 
rent style  of  hunting  was 
over,  1 eagerly  anticipated 
future  seasons. 

My  orthopedic  surgeon 
filed  the  necessary  verifica- 
tion with  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  a petmit  ar- 
rived well  in  advance  of  the 
atchery  season.  Using  a 
Barnett  Wildcat  Crossbow 
and  a supply  of  bolts  (16- 
inch  arrows),  I was  able  to 
practice  with  minimum 
pain.  A rope  and  pulley  de- 
vice made  cocking  the  bow 
relatively  easy.  With  it 
drawn  before  entering  the 
woods,  without  the  holt  of 
course,  1 could  shoot  with- 
out stressing  my  hack. 

Shooting  was  fun  again. 

1 didn’t  need  the  cross- 
bow to  regain  entrance  to 
the  woods.  1 can  enjoy  the  fall  weather,  the 
spectacular  foliage,  and  sit  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildlife  parade  without  hunting.  But 
something  vital  would  have  been  missing. 
Dedicated  hunters  know  the  difference  be- 
tween looking  and  hunting. 

If  1 could  not  bowhunt  1 would  miss  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Berks  County’s  tur- 
keys, foxes,  squirrels,  woodcock,  grouse, 
waterfowl  and  deer.  Without  the  anticipa- 
tion of  getting  a deer,  my  woodland  excur- 
sions would  have  been  fewer  and  of  shorter 
duration.  The  hunt  does  makes  a differ- 
ence. 

The  buck  stood  at  my  self-imposed 
25-yard  limit,  as  a summer  of  practice  dic- 
tated. 1 held  on  his  hairline  above  the 
shoulder.  My  finger  nudged  the  trigger,  but 
1 resisted  tightening  it.  He  was  compul- 
sively trailing  that  doe.  She  had  passed 
closer.  He  would,  too,  so  1 decided  to  be 
patient.  Then  he  spun,  snorted  and  ran. 
When  he  stopped  to  look  back,  there  was 


no  shot.  Soon  the  white  rack  floated 
above  the  brush.  1 saw  him  several 
more  times  during  the  season.  On  each 
occasion  he  was  close  on  the  flanks  of 
a running  doe.  He  always  passed  with- 
out offering  a shot.  But  he  left  some 
thrilling  memories. 

In  retrospect,  1 understood  my  mis- 
take. The  buck  had  stopped  downwind 
of  my  entry  trail.  He  smelled  the  .scent 
1 had  left  on  the  ground  an  hour  be- 
fore. He  had  made  only  that  one  mis- 
take in  pausing  long  enough  for  a shot. 
1 made  a mistake  in  not  taking  it.  He 
left  abruptly  and  that’s  why  he’s  still 
chasing  does. 

1 was  left  with  an  exciting  memory, 
though.  I’m  thankful  for  the  law  that 
allows  permanently  handicapped 
hunters  to  use  a crossbow.  It  enables 
me  to  continue  hunting,  and  later  that 
season  1 had  a fat  doe  in  the 
freezer.  □ 
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Crockett's  Cap 

By  Dave  Dufford 


A CHILD  of  the  early  ’50s,  1 viv- 
idly recall  the  familiar  figure  of 
Davy  Crockett.  Not  the  real  Davy 
Crockett,  of  course,  hut  the  Davy  who 
had  become  so  popular  in  the  movies 
and  on  TV  at  that  time. 

Like  today,  there  were  marketing 
schemes  hack  then  to  cash  in  on  the 
popularity  of  well  known  entertain- 
ment figures.  My  wife  and  I have  been 
known  to  buy  our  children  some  pretty 
bizarre  items  over  the  years,  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  fads,  and  it  was  the 
same  way  with  my  folks.  I sometimes 
wish  1 still  had  one  of  those  soft  rub- 
ber knives  with  the  figure  of  that  fa- 
mous frontiersman  molded  onto  the 
handle,  or  an  old  toy  tomahawk,  can- 
teen, or  what  have  you.  I’m  sure  I had 
at  least  one  Davy  Crockett  T-shirt,  and 
naturally,  no  collection  was  complete 
without  that  famous  coonskin  cap. 

Today  there  aren’t  many  places  a 
guy  can  get  away  with  wearing  a coon- 
skin cap,  and  it’s  kind  of  a shame,  in  a 
way,  because  my  interest  in  taking  fur 
came  about  in  part  as  a result  of  my 
fondness  for  the  cap  1 had  admired  as 
a child. 

My  father  hunted  deer  and  small 
game,  hut  fur  was  not  on  his  menu. 
When  1 got  my  first  license  and  wanted 
to  trap.  Dad  could  offer  no  advice 
about  anything  related  to  furhearers.  I 
bought  a few  traps  and  caught  a musk- 
rat or  two,  but  raccoons  eluded  me 
until  1 made  the  acquaintance  of  a man 
who  lived  down  the  road  from  us. 

Pete  Kline  kept  many  hounds 
around  his  place,  and  he  introduced 
me  to  the  sport  of  coon  hunting.  Pete 


was  the  kind  of  fellow  that  the  world  could 
certainly  use  a few  more  of.  It  seemed  like 
every  kid  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  an 
interest  in  hunting  found  his  way  to  Pete’s 
door  sooner  or  later,  and  Pete  was  always 
generous  with  his  time  and  knowledge.  1 
hadn’t  known  him  long  before  he  began  to 
greet  me  with  the  words,  “Well  hello  there, 
Davy  Crockett,”  and  he  still  does  today. 

Coon  hunting  with  hounds  can  he  a fas- 
cinating sport.  The  hunts  often  cover  long 
distances,  and  raccoons  use  many  tricks  to 
throw  the  hounds  off  their  trail.  Even  a 
hunt  where  no  game  is  taken  leaves  the 
hunter  with  an  interesting  story  to  tell,  and 
it’s  hard  to  heat  the  excitement  of  a pack 
of  hounds  as  they  bay  at  the  base  of  a tree, 
usually  trying  to  climb  up  after  the  coon. 
As  with  any  other  kind  of  hunting,  there 
is  good  luck  and  bad  and,  unfortunately,  it 
often  seemed  like  an  inordinate  amount  of 
had  luck  kept  following  me  as  I followed 
the  dogs.  1 helped  to  carry  home  a few 
coons  at  the  end  of  some  hunts,  but  just 
about  every  night  that  1 wasn’t  able  to  join 
them  was  sure  to  he  the  time  that  Pete  and 
the  hoys  had  the  best  luck. 

Pete  made  me  a deal  on  a young  male 
Plott  hound,  hut  just  about  the  time  the 
dog  was  starting  to  show  progress  he  disap- 
peared. I returned  home  from  an  opening 
day  deer  hunt  to  find  that  he  had  slipped 
his  collar.  By  then  I had  learned  how  to 
trap  coon  and  the  Plott  was  the  last 
coonhound  1 ever  owned. 

One  of  the  things  Pete  taught  me  was 
not  to  give  up  on  a dog  if  it  doesn’t  show  a 
lot  of  promise  at  first.  That’s  the  way  the 
dog  1 have  now  started  out.  Oddly  enough, 
not  long  after  1 brought  him  home  as  a pup, 
there  was  a new  Davy  Crockett  series  on 
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TV  My  kids  liked  the  show  and  named 
the  pup  Crockett.  Surprisingly,  this 
mixed  breed  dog  has  become  the  most 
versatile  hunting  dog  I’ve  ever  owned. 
1 use  him  for  grouse,  pheasant  and  rab- 
bit hunting,  while  my  son,  Jake,  has 
been  successful  squirrel  hunting  with 
the  dog. 

This  past  season  the  dog  surprised 
me  once  again.  We  were  hunting  a 
wooded  hillside  for 
grouse  when  the  dog 
began  to  excitedly 
work  a trail.  He 
quickly  vanished 
over  the  side  of  a 
ridge,  and  a moment 
later  1 heard  him 
barking  somewhere 
down  below.  He  kept 
up  his  racket  while  1 
worked  down  the  side 
ot  the  ridge.  Knowing 
that  Crockett  doesn’t 
hark  on  birds  1 ex- 
pected to  find  a treed 
squirrel,  hut  instead, 
found  a raccoon,  20  feet 
up  the  side  of  an  aspen.  1 was  wonder- 
ing why  this  raccoon  was  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  until  1 got 
close  enough  to  see  in  what  poor  shape 
it  was  in.  As  small  as  it  was,  1 would 
have  let  it  go  if  it  had  looked  healthy, 
hut  because  it  looked  so  had,  I killed 
It  after  tying  Crockett  to  a tree.  A 
closer  inspection  showed  that  its  left 
ear,  though  healed,  was  hanging  by  a 
thread,  and  there  was  a large  infected 
cut  on  Its  hack.  The  raccoon  was  a 
young  male,  so  1 suspect  he  received 
his  injuries  while  fighting  with  a larger 
male. 

A couple  weeks  later  I had 
Crockett  out  for  a pheasant  hunt.  We 
had  collected  a few  birds  earlier  in  the 
week,  hut  on  this  outing  Crockett 
hadn’t  found  anything  until  he  began 
nosing  around  a large  brush  pile  in  the 


midst  of  a thicket.  The  brush  pile  was  dense 
enough  that  the  dog  had  a difficult  time 
finding  room  to  work  his  55-pound  frame 
into  it.  He  circled  it  several  times  before 
he  finally  crawled  in  along  one  side.  1 was 
still  expecting  a rooster  to  explode  skyward 
when  1 noticed  something  moving  off 
through  the  brush  on  the  side  opposite  the 
dog.  1 couldn’t  he  sure  what  it  was  until  1 
saw  a large  raccoon  starting  up  the  side  of 
a tree  just  30  yards 
away.  Crockett  soon 
emerged  from  the 
brush  pile  and  fol- 
lowed the  trail  to  the 
base  of  the  tree, 
where  he  then  began 
to  bark. 

My  13-year-old 
son  Jake  and  1 had 
started  our  first 
trapline  together  a 
couple  of  weeks  ear- 
lier, and  this  big  male 
was  a few  pounds 
heavier  than  any  of  the 
coons  we  had  caught  in 
our  traps  so  far.  As  1 
headed  for  home,  feeling  its  weight  in  my 
game  hag,  1 did  some  thinking. 

Jake  had  never  been  on  a coon  hunt 
before,  and  although  I’d  been  hunting  small 
game  with  this  dog  for  several  years,  I 
hadn’t  tried  him  out  on  a night  hunt.  These 
two  instances  weren’t  the  first  time  the  dog 
had  treed  a raccoon  for  me,  and  from  what 
I’d  seen,  he  had  the  makings  of  a silent 
trailer.  When  a dog  trails  silent  and  only 
harks  treed,  it  works  to  the  hunter’s  advan- 
tage. First  of  all,  without  the  dog  barking 
on  trail,  a raccoon  won’t  know  it’s  being 
chased  until  the  dog  is  fairly  close.  The 
coon  then  has  just  enough  time  to  escape 
up  the  nearest  tree,  saving  the  hunter  some 
footwork. 

A raccoon  uses  the  cover  of  a tree  the 
same  way  a squirrel  does.  When  hunted  by 
hounJs  that  hark  on  trail,  a raccoon  has 
enough  warning  to  sometimes  make  its  way 


Having  used  the  dog, 
Crockett,  for  pheas- 
ants , he  was  trained 
to  work  close . I 
wasnt  certain  his 
nose  would  be  up  to 
the  task  of  sorting 
out  a longer  trail  that 
raccoon  hunting 
required. 
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to  a den  tree.  At  the  very  least  a coon  will 
choose  a large  tree  if  given  enough  time, 
and  that  can  make  it  rather  difficult  to  find. 
A coon  can  flatten  out  atop  a large  limh  or 
in  a hroad  fork  making  it  as  invisible  as  a 
squirrel.  Unless  you  can  entice  it  into  look- 
ing your  way,  so  you  can  catch  the  glow  ot 
its  eyes  in  your  light,  you  might  end  up  with 
a stiff  neck  from  looking  up  for  so  long  be- 
fore you  finally  see  where  it  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a raccoon  suddenly  finds  a dog 
close,  there’s  a good  chance  it  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  scurry  up  a tree  that  affords 
little  or  no  cover  at  all. 

Jake  liked  the  idea  about  taking 
Crockett  out  for  a night  hunt.  While  1 
thought  it  was  at  least  worth  a try,  1 also 
knew  not  to  expect  much.  Having  used 
him  so  much  for  small  game,  primarily 
birds,  1 had  trained  the  dog  to  work  in  close. 
1 knew  he  had  become  very  adept  at  this 
kind  of  hunting,  hut  1 wasn’t  certain  his 
nose  would  be  up  to  the  task  of  sorting  out 
a longer  trail  that  coon  hunting  required.  1 
talked  it  over  with  Jake  and  we  agreed  that 
we  might  improve  our  chances  of  getting  a 
coon  if  we  hunted  hy  the  light  of  an  old 
kerosene  lantern,  rather  than  frightening 
game  away  with  the  beam  of  a flashlight. 

On  our  first  trip  out  we  had  the  only 
action  of  the  night  just  a few  minutes  after 
we  let  the  dog  loose,  and 
it  wasn’t  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion we  had  hoped  for. 

We  were  just  entering 
the  woods  near  our 
house  when  Crockett 
began  to  bark  no  more 
than  50  yards  ahead  of 
us.  1 could  tell  by  his 
hark  that  something 
wasn’t  quite  right.  He 
had  barked  only  twice, 
and  halfheartedly  at 
that.  The  dog  came  back 
to  meet  us  before  we  had 
covered  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  1 could  not 
make  him  go  hack  to 


show  us  which  tree  he  had  been  hark- 
ing at.  Jake  and  1 moved  to  where  we 
thought  he  had  been  a few  moments 
earlier,  and  1 noticed  a hump  on  the 
side  of  a tree,  about  1 5 feet  up.  1 got 
out  my  flashlight  for  a better  look,  and 
found  my  wife’s  cat.  1 quickly  began  to 
get  the  feeling  that  my  old  coon  hunt- 
ing had  luck  was  still  with  me. 

A few  nights  later  we  took  the  dog 
out  tor  a second  try,  and  this  time  we 
hunted  our  way  along  a stream  where 
we  had  already  trapped  three  coons. 
The  dog  wandered  in  and  out  of  sight, 
hut  we  could  almost  always  hear  him 
moving  through  the  brush  along  the 
stream  somewhere  nearby.  We  stuck 
to  the  course  of  the  stteam  for  several 
hundred  yards  before  we  noticed  he 
had  finally  moved  off  far  enough  that 
we  could  no  longer  hear  him,  and  then 
we  stopped  to  listen.  1 gave  a low 
whistle  to  see  if  he  was  near.  1 waited  a 
couple  more  minutes  before  whistling 
a second  time,  and  there  was  still  no 
sign  of  him.  Jake  and  1 were  discussing 
his  whereabouts  when  we  suddenly 
heard  him  barking  somewhere  up  on 
the  hillside  a few  hundred  yards  to  our 
left. 

After  climbing  a steep  hill  we  found 
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the  dog  harking  at  the  base  of  a tree, 
and  I quickly  noticed  a silhouette  on 
the  side  of  the  trunk. 

1 thought  we  had  a raccoon  until 
the  beam  of  my  flashlight  revealed  a 
large  opossum.  1 was  a little  disap- 
pointed. Coon  hunters  take  great  ptide 
in  owning  hounds  that  won’t  chase 
or  tree  anything  hut  a coon,  hut 
considering  that  Crockett  has  no 
hound  blood  in  him,  1 was  able 
to  console  myselt  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  done  a better  job 
of  trailing  than  I’d  thought 
he  was  capable  of,  and  that 
he’d  done  it  without  mak- 
ing a sound  until  he 
reached  the  ttee.  Having 
Jake  along  helped  mat- 
ters as  well.  Being  unini- 
tiated to  the  sport  of 
coon  hunting,  it  didn’t 
matter  at  all  to  him  that 
we  had  a ’possum  up  a 
tree  instead  of  a coon. 

Jake  was  enjoying  him- 
self, and  that’s  what  was 
important. 

We  made  a tew  more 
trips  out  after  that,  hut 
Crockett  only  produced  an- 
other opossum.  Winter  hit 
pretty  hard,  and  knee-deep 
snow  with  temperatures  in  the 
teens  doesn’t  do  much  to  inspite  a 
lot  of  activity  among  the  raccoon  clan. 
Crockett  hunted  small  game,  hut  we 
didn’t  go  out  aftet  coon  again  until  we 
had  a warm  spell  during  the  first  week 
in  February. 

Jake  had  invited  his  friend  Bran- 
don Krill  to  spend  the  night.  Brandon 
and  Jake  are  the  same  age  and  have 
been  good  friends  since  first  grade. 
Like  Jake,  Brandon  wants  to  become 
a hunter,  hut  living  in  town  means  that 
he  is  unable  to  get  out  often.  When 
Jake  suggested  we  take  advantage  of 
Brandon’s  visit  hy  taking  him  out  fot 


a coon  hunt,  1 thought  it  was  a great  idea. 

We  started  out  hunting  our  way  through 
a wooded  hollow  until  we  came  to  a power 
line,  which  we  then  followed  until  it  inter- 
sected with  an  old  logging  road.  The  dog 
continued  on  across  and  into  the  woods 
on  the  far  side,  while  the  hoys  and  1 started 
to  follow  the  road.  We’d  gone  only  about 
25  yards  when  we  heard  an  eerie  sound 
from  somewhere  in  the  woods  below, 
and  then  for  a moment  it  grew  si- 
lent. In  the  dim  light  of  the  lan- 
tern I could  see  the  curious  looks 
on  the  hoy’s  faces.  “That  was  a 
coon  squalling,  guys,”  I said. 
“Crockett  must  have  one 
caught  on  the  ground.” 

By  the  time  I had  finished 
speaking  we  could  already 
hear  the  dog  barking  treed. 
For  all  1 knew,  though,  the 
dog  might  have  had  the  coon 
cotnered  on  the  ground,  so  1 
handed  Jake  the  lantern 
while  1 rushed  ahead  with  my 
flashlight.  Less  than  a hun- 
dred yards  into  the  woods  I 
found  the  dog  barking  at  the 
bottom  of  a tall,  slender 
maple  tree.  The  hoys  were 
right  behind  me.  The  ttee 
had  few  branches,  and  even 
though  the  coon  had  climbed 
far  into  the  top,  we  saw  it  im- 
mediately with  my  light.  Even 
from  that  distance  we  could  see 
that  it  was  big.  Jake  was  delighted  that  the 
dog  had  finally  tteed  a coon  for  him,  and 
having  his  friend  along  to  see  it  happen 
added  to  the  whole  experience.  1 took  the 
clip  out  of  his  pocket  and  loaded  his  .22, 
then  held  the  light.  One  shot  brought  down 
the  coon.  1 always  seem  to  get  the  job  of 
carrying  home  the  game  after  the  hunt  is 
over,  hut  1 don’t  really  mind.  When  you 
take  a young  person  hunting,  you  come 
home  with  a whole  lot  more  than  just  game. 
1 wouldn’t  trade  the  feeling  for  a coonskin 
cap.  □ 
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Crabapples 

By  Steve  Liscinsky 


CRABAPPLES  have  been  called  the 
trees  for  all  seasons.  They  not  only 
exist  in  a wide  range  of  shapes,  blossom  and 
leaf  color,  hut  they  also  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  This  last  feature  is  especially 
important  because  many  varieties  produce 
large  crops  annually,  and  many  retain  their 
fruits  throughout  the  winter. 

Fortunately,  researchers  have  recorded 
the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  600  or 
more  varieties  of  crabapples.  This  informa- 
tion provides  us  with  choices  best  suited 
for  wildlife.  These  include:  Boh  White, 
Don  Wyman,  Wintergold,  Red  Jewel,  Pro- 
fessor Sprenger,  Adams,  Indian  Magic, 
Sargent  and  Ormiston. 

Notice  that  our  native  wild  (or  sweet) 
American  crahapple  is  not  listed.  This  is 


because  it  is  an  inconsistent  producer, 
and  what  fruit  it  does  produce  doesn’t 
hang  on  all  winter.  That  doesn’t  mean 
the  American  crahapple  is  without 
merit.  In  fact,  it  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  many  good  wildlife  habitats. 
And  it  can  he  improved  hy  grafting 
other  varieties  to  it. 

Crabapples  may  he  grown  from 
seeds,  but  in  most  cases  the  resulting 
trees  will  not  he  exactly  the  same  as 
the  parent  tree.  To  ensure  similar  char- 
acteristics in  the  desired  variety,  it  is 
necessary  to  propagate  hy  grafting. 
This  procedure  is  a lot  simpler  than 
most  people  think.  It  is  a matter  of 
joining  the  cambium  (tissue  between 
the  hark  and  wood)  of  the  variety  you 
want  to  that  of  any  apple  or  crahapple. 

The  easiest  and  most  common 
kinds  of  grafts  are  called  splice  and  cleft 
grafts.  The  splice  graft  is  used  when  the 
stock  and  the  scion  are  the  same  di- 
ameter; the  cleft  graft  when  the  stock 
diameter  is  larger  than  the  scion.  Stock 
is  the  tree  you  are  going  to  graft  to. 
The  scion  is  the  small  piece  you  want 
to  produce.  Normally,  a scion  should 
he  a 4'  to  6-inch  length  of  new  growth, 
with  two  or  three  buds. 

In  splice  grafting,  the  stock  is  cut 
at  about  an  80-degree  angle  (about  five 
times  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the 
stock).  A similar  cut  is  made  on  one 
end  of  the  scion  (which  must  he  the 
same  diametet  as  the  stock.  These  two 
pieces  are  joined  and  held  together 
with  rubber  hands  or  waxed  string. 
This  whole  joint  should  then  he  cov- 
ered with  melted  wax  or  one  of  the 
plastic  food  coverings  like  Saran  wrap. 
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For  more  free  information  contact  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  College 
of  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  1 6802,  and  request 
"Methods  Used  in  Grafting,"  and 
"The  Flowering  Crabapple  a Tree  for 
All  Seasons"  handouts.  Additional 
information  can  be  obtained  from 
The  International  Ornamental 
Crabapple  Society,  Morris  Arboretum, 
Lisle,  IL  60532. 


In  cleft  grafting,  the  stock  is  cut  off 
square  at  the  desired  point  and  then 
split  through  the 
middle.  Stock  one 
half  to  one-and-a- 
half  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  best  suited  for 
this  procedure.  One 
or  two  pieces  of 
scion,  cut  to  a long 
sharp  wedge  on  one 
end,  are  inserted 
into  the  split  of  the 
stock  in  a position 
that  will  match  up 
the  cambiums.  As 
with  the  splice  graft 
it  will  help  to  tie  and  cover  the  con- 
nection. 

These  grafts  may  he  made  on  nurs- 
ery grown  apple  or  crabapple  seedlings, 
or  on  similar  trees  growing  anywhere. 
They  may  he  made  low  to  the  ground 
or  above  the  reach  of  deer. 


Subsequent  care  should  include  protec- 
tion from  all  browsing  animals  (deer,  rab- 
bits, mice),  and  removal  of  sprouts  from 
below  the  graft  and  adjacent  overtopping 
limbs  from  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  best  time  to  make  these  grafts  is 
before  leaf-out  in  the  spring  — in  Penn- 
sylvania from  mid-March  to  mid-April. 

Fertile  soils  with  good  drainage  are  the 
best  sites  for  growing  crabapples.  When 
such  sites  are  not  available  it  is  helpful  to 
introduce  about  a bushel  of  good  soil  to 
each  plant  location.  Once  established, 
these  crabapple  trees  will  be  a source  of 
beauty  and  food  for  wildlife  that  can  last 


for  40  years.  They  can  start  to  produce  fruit 
a year  or  two  after  grafting;  whereas 
crabapple  seedlings  take  up  to  10  years  to 
start  producing,  and  questionable  amounts 
of  fruit  at  that.  1 can’t  think  of  a better  food 
producing  tree  that  lasts  many  years  and 
supplies  fruit  in  all  seasons.  □ 


Books  in  Briej 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commis.sion.) 


Cur.  Trader's  Guido  by  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  5 Mansard  Court,  Wayne,  N)  07470,  592 
pp.,  $22.95.  The  20th  edition,  this  book  gives  complete  specifications  and  current  prices 
for  used  guns.  It  has  become  the  standard  reference  for  identification  and  evaluation  of 
all  firearms  manufactured  since  1 900.  This  all  new  guide  describes  and  prices  over  5,300 
handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  alphanumeric  listings  and  the 
comprehensive  index  make  finding,  identifying  and  pricing  any  firearm  a breeze. 
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Keystone  Coyotes 

By  Herb  Pennington 


The  remote  Endless  Mountains  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  well 
known  for  their  outstanding  beauty  and 
wonderful  hunting  opportunities.  As  1 
stepped  out  of  the  woods,  1 marveled  at  the 
rustic  artistry  that  was  before  me.  The  view 
of  the  valley  was  absolutely  spectacular. 
The  freshly  mowed  hayfield  was  secluded 
by  the  protective  enclosure  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  setting  sun  cast 
long  shadows  across  the  landscape. 

1 had  parked  my  truck  back  at  the  hard- 
top road  and  walked  the  half  mile  to  my 
hunting  spot.  It  was  mid-July,  and  1 was  in 
pursuit  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  varmint  — 
the  Eastern  coyote. 

An  avid  handgunner,  1 hunt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  handguns  now.  One  of  my 
goals  has  been  to  harvest  a coyote  with  a 
handgun.  My  choice  for  the  task  was  a 
Thompson/Center  Contender  in  .223, 
equipped  with  a lOx  scope.  With  this  out- 
fit 1 have  tallied  hundreds  of  woodchucks 
at  long  range.  1 was  confident  the  Con- 
tender would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
take  a coyote. 

Earlier  in  the  week  a local  farmer  told 
me  he  had  seen  several  coyotes  while  he 
was  mowing  hay.  This  particular  hayfield 
was  one  1 had  hunted  woodchucks  in  for 
many  years,  and  at  sunset  on  several  occa- 
sions 1 had  heard  coyotes  howling  in  the 
nearby  mountains.  1 hid  myself  in  brush 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  scanned 
the  hayfield.  Immediately  1 spotted  a large 
dark  figure  in  the  center  of  the  field.  My 
binoculars  confirmed  my  hopes,  a coyote. 
The  solitary  predator  seemed  to  be  intently 
feeding  on  a rodent  or  insect.  I readied 
myself  for  the  shot.  Unfortunately,  the  coy- 
ote remained  in  a depression  in  the  field, 
safely  out  of  my  handgun’s  sight  picture.  1 


waited  anxiously  for  15  minutes.  Ei- 
nally,  after  what  seemed  like  an  eter- 
nity, the  coyote  headed  for  the  thicket. 
I touched  off  a shot  just  as  the  canine 
disappeared  into  a small  swale,  but 
missed.  I quickly  moved  to  a higher 
vantage  point  where  I could  look  down 
into  the  low  spot.  Incredibly,  the  coy- 
ote had  stopped  along  a hedgerow.  My 
second  shot  connected,  and  the  coy- 
ote dropped  instantly.  As  I stepped  off 
the  260  paces  to  my  trophy,  I was  sat- 
isfied in  knowing  1 had  accomplished 
another  handgunning  goal. 

The  next  evening  1 returned  to  the 
hayfield,  and  scanning  with  my  bin- 
oculars I soon  spied  movement  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  field.  It  was  another 
coyote.  Unbelievably,  I watched  as  a 
second  and  then  a third  coyote  exited, 
single  file,  from  the  brush.  My  timing 
couldn’t  have  been  better.  They  were 
only  1 50  or  so  yards  away,  then  all 
three  quickly  dropped  from  view  into 
a dip  in  the  hayfield.  Fearful  1 was  too 
close,  1 attempted  to  camouflage  my- 
self in  some  weeds  at  the  edge  of  the 
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woods.  1 watched  for  five  minutes. 
Periodically  1 would  catch  a quick 
glimpse  of  the  wild  canines.  Like  the 
coyote  from  the  evening  before,  the 
trio  appeared  to  he  feeding. 

The  largest,  dark  gray  in  color, 
seemed  to  be  the  most  wary.  Occasion- 
ally it  would  lift  its  head  and  gaze  cau- 
tiously in  my  direction.  When  it  did, 
all  I could  see  was  the  head  silhouetted 
against  the  sunlit  background.  Several 
times  1 was  tempted  to  try  for  a head 
shot,  but  held  off,  hoping  the  coyote 
would  emerge  from  the  dip  in  the  field 
and  provide  me  with  a better  shot.  The 
gamble  soon  paid  off.  Suddenly  the 
gray  coyote  started  walking  in  a 
straight  line  towards  me.  It  went  only 
a short  distance  before  stopping  in  full 
view.  When  it  turned  broadside,  1 cen- 
tered the  crosshairs  and  fired.  The  coy- 
ote flipped  in  the  air  and  kicked  se”- 
eral  times  as  it  went  down.  The  field 
instantly  came  alive  with  movement. 

I quickly  reloaded  my  single-shot, 
preparing  for  a follow-up  shot.  A sec- 
ond coyote,  apparently  curious,  ran  in 
a wide  circle  towards  its  fallen  com- 
panion, then  stopped  broadside.  That 
brief  hesitation  proved  to  be  a fatal 
mistake.  As  1 turned  my  attention  to 
the  third  coyote,  it  was  running  for  the 
far  hedgerow.  But,  surprisingly,  it  too 
stopped  long  enough  for  me  to  reload 
and  take  a shot.  The  coyote  somer- 
saulted in  spectacular  fashion. 

It  all  happened  so  fast.  Three  shots 
and  three  coyotes  — in  less  than  30 
seconds.  It  wasn’t  until  later  that 
evening  that  I realized  the  significance 
of  what  had  transpired.  Taking  a coy- 
ote is  a once-in-a-lifetime  thrill  for  just 
about  any  Pennsylvania  hunter,  but  1 
had  experienced  the  unbelievable 
thrill  of  taking  four  coyotes  with  a 
handgun  in  just  24  hours. 

During  recent  years  the  coyote  har- 
vest by  hunters  and  trappers  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  increased.  Nearly  8,000 


coyotes  were  taken  during  the  1996-97  li- 
cense year.  Traditionally,  coyote  harvests 
come  from  incidental  kills  during  deer  and 
turkey  seasons,  but  this  trend  is  changing 
as  more  sportsmen  are  targeting  coyotes 
specifically.  The  coyote  has  achieved  new 
respect  as  a challenging  game  animal. 

In  Pennsylvania,  coyotes  may  be  hunted 
with  either  a hunting  or  turtaker  license, 
or  trapped  in  season  with  a furtaker  license. 
Coyotes  may  he  hunted  year-round,  includ- 
ing Sundays.  During  the  regular  firearm 
deer  seasons  and  the  spring  gobbler  seasons, 
only  hunters  with  a valid  deer  or,  respec- 
tively, turkey  tag,  may  he  out  hunting  coy- 
otes. 

Our  word  coyote  originated  from  the 
Aztec  word  “coyotl.”  A member  of  the  ca- 
nine family,  the  coyote’s  scientific  name  is 
Cam's  latrans.  The  Eastern  coyote  is  much 
larger  than  its  western  counterpart.  At 
maturity,  females  average  about  40  pounds 
and  males,  50.  Eastern  coyotes  exhibit  a 
wide  variation  in  color,  most  typically  gray 
with  rusty  or  brown  highlights. 

Pennsylvania’s  coyote  population  is 
thought  to  be  around  1 5,000.  Today  they’re 
found  throughout  the  state  even,  incred- 
ibly, within  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  The  adaptable  coyote  has 
proven  to  be  adept  at  coexisting  with  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  coyotes  are 
scavengers  as  well  as  predators.  Their  pri- 
mary diet  consists  of  carrion,  deer  (mostly 
roadkills),  small  mammals,  birds,  rodents 
and  even  insects.  Although  carnivorous, 
coyotes  are  opportunists  and  will  adjust 
their  menu  to  whatever  is  available,  includ- 
ing fruits,  berries  and  plants. 

The  coyote  is  truly  a remarkable  ani- 
mal. This  furhearer  is  extremely  shy  and 
elusive,  and  most  encounters  occur  during 
deer  season  when  there  are  heavy  concen- 
trations of  hunters  in  the  woods.  Howling 
in  the  twilight  and  tracks  in  the  snow  are 
quite  often  the  only  evidence  of  the 
coyote’s  existence.  The  coyote  is  truly  a 
symbol  of  the  wild  heritage  of  the  Keystone 
State.  □ 
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Going  through  the  files  to  compile  this  month's  news,  we  were 
struck  by  the  many  news  releases,  reports  and  photos  we’ve 
received  about  habitat  improvement  projects  being  done  by 
volunteers . 

Here  are  some  of  the  accounts,  and  they  show  that  a lot  of 
folks  are  working  hard  to  help  make  Pennsylvania's  wildlife 
resources  the  very  best  they  can  be.  As  all  these  individuals 
have  discovered,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  people  can  chip  in  to 
help  wildlife.  - Bob  Mitchell 

Lending  a Hand 


Steve  Spangler 


DON  LAUCHLIN  and  his  grandson  Zachery  Laughlin  epitomize  the  spirit  of  volunteerism. 
As  a winter  project,  these  two  built  25  bluebird  boxes  from  discarded  cedar,  and  if  that 
wasn't  enough,  they  bought  some  new  pine  and  built  seven  wood  duck  boxes,  complete 
with  tin  roofs.  They  then  donated  all  the  nesting  devices  to  the  Game  Commission,  in 
memory  of  Maurice  Laughlin,  Don's  father.  The  boxes  were  erected  on  game  lands  and 
Farm-Game  projects  in  eastern  Adams  County. 


Bowmen  Plant  Trees 


By  Bob  Brilhart 

Last  April,  representatives  of  the 
United  Bowhunters  and  other  interested 
individuals  met  with  Game  Commission 
land  management  specialists  at  the 
Moshannon  Community  Center  in  Cen- 


tre County,  to  discuss  habitat  improve- 
ment projects  on  SGL  100  that  they 
could  become  involved  with.  SGL  100 
is  located  three  miles  north  of 
Moshannon  on  Route  144-  This  game 
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THIRTY-FIVE  PEOPLE  gathered  on  SGL  100  one  sunny  pleasant  day  in  April  to 
improve  habitat  for  wildlife.  The  group  planted  more  than  8,000  trees.  Here 
the  group  unloads  stakes  and  tubes  used  to  protect  the  young  trees  until  they 
grow  beyond  the  reach  of  hungry  deer. 


lands  was  chosen  because  of  the  poor 
food  sources  found  there  and  the  in- 
terest of  some  nearby  camp  members 
in  improving  the  habitat  on  it.  Repre- 
senting the  PGC  were  Ken  Zinn, 
Northcentral  Region  Land  Manager, 
Richard  Hixon,  Land  Management 
Group  Supervisor,  and  Robert 
Norheck,  Centre  County  WCO. 

Ken  Zinn,  described  the  Game 
Commission’s  plan  to  plant  and  fence 
30  acres,  which  had  been  selectively 
cut  several  years  ago.  The  fencing  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  planted 
trees  — and  existing  small  oaks  — 
from  deer  browsing  until  they  grow  be- 
yond the  reach  of  deer. 

Another  site  on  the  game  lands  will 
he  selectively  cut  this  year,  hut  before 
the  cutting,  spruce  trees  will  he 
planted  and,  if  necessary,  the  ferns  will 
he  sprayed. 

During  our  tour,  Ken  and  Rich 
Hixon  pointed  out  two  other  locations 
that  will  he  prepared  for  fencing  and 
planting  next  spring. 

A workday  was  set  for  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  April  25.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Bowhunters  of 


Pennsylvania,  particularly  Ed  Wentzler,  35 
people  showed  up,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  PGC,  more  than  8,000  trees  were 
planted  and  several  old  fences  were  re- 
moved. The  tree  species  planted  were 
crahapple,  scotch  pine,  largo  pine,  white 
spruce,  large  tooth  aspen  and  ash. 

The  work  began  at  8 a.m.  and  lasted 
until  3 p.m.,  on  a beautiful,  60-degree  day 
with  clear  skies  and  a light  wind.  The  work 
was  tiring,  but  everyone  gained  a sense  of 
accomplishment  and  had  a good  time. 

The  hunting  camps  that  participated 
from  the  Moshannon  area  were  the 
Manchester  Hunting  Camp,  Camp  No 
Name,  Hampstead  Bucks,  Black  Diamond, 
Missed  a Few,  and  the  Three  Points  Sports- 
men Club. 

The  hunters  from  these  camps  will  he 
affected  directly  by  this  program.  However, 
about  a dozen  of  the  volunteers  do  not  hunt 
in  the  area.  They  came,  from  as  far  away  as 
Maryland,  because  they  care  about  wild- 
life. 

We  hope  this  habitat  improvement  pro- 
gram will  encourage  others  throughout  the 
state  to  donate  a day  or  two  a year  to  work 
with  the  PGC  to  improve  habitat.  Just 
imagine  the  benefits. 
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Drilling  for  Turkeys 


GAME  LANDS  maintenance  worker  Jerry  Black,  seated  in 
truck,  "Jakes"  program  chairman  Ron  Motacki,  Land 
Management  Group  Supervisor  John  Shutkufski,  Game 
Lands  Maintenance  Supervisor  Allen  Anke,  Lake  Region 
Longbeards  Chapter  President  Mark  Davis,  Chapter  Vice 
President  Dave  Zeiller,  and  John  Deere  dealership  owner 
Sam  Siepiela. 


The  Lake  Region  Longbeards,  a local 
chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, purchased  and  donated  a new  John 
Deere  seed  drill  to  the  Game  Commission. 
The  drill  will  be  used  in  planting  food  and 
cover  strips  to  benefit  not  just  wild  turkeys, 
but  many  wild  animals. 

Half  the  cost  of  the  drill  came  from 
NWTF’s  Target  2000  program,  in  which 


the  NWTF  reimburses 
states  $500  for  each  tur- 
key trapped  and  used  tor 
turkey  restoration.  The 
other  half  came  from  the 
Lake  Region  Longbeards 
Super  Fund  banquets 
held  every  spring. 

Through  these  pro- 
grams, the  NWTF  hopes 
to  have  wild  turkeys  reestablished  in 
all  suitable  habitats  throughout  the 
United  States  by  the  year  2000. 

In  just  the  past  three  years,  the 
NWTF  has  donated  nearly  $6,000  for 
the  purchase  of  lime,  seed  and  fertil- 
izer for  the  planting  of  food  and  cover 
strips  on  eight  state  game  lands  in  the 
Northeast  Region. 


By  John  Shutkufski, 

Land  Management  Group 
Supervisor 


Heckman  Honored  for  Distinguished  Service 

Don  Heckman  of  Camp  Hill  received  the  NWTF's  C.B.  McCleod  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  dedicated  support  of  the  NWTF  and  wild  turkey  conservation. 

Heckman  has  had  a long  and  influential  role  in  the  establishment  of  wild 
turkeys.  In  1 975  he  helped  charter  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chapter  of  the  NWTF. 
Seven  years  later  he  cofounded  the  local  Michaux-Yellow  Breeches  Chapter 
and  has  served  that  chapter  continuously  ever  since,  including  a 3-year  stint 
(1994-97)  as  its  president. 

A dedicated  volunteer,  Heckman  is  a Hunter-Trapper  Education  instructor. 
In  1 996,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Governor's  Sportsmen's  Advisory  Council  by 
Governor  Ridge,  a position  he  still  holds. 
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PAUL  HOHtRCHAK,  President  of  Carbon  County  Sportsmen's  Association,  and 
volunteer  Michael  Macaluso  bring  down  a tree  while  helping  with  a selective 
cut  on  SC  L 141  this  past  winter.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  the  sportsmen's  group  has  been 
working  with  the  Game  Commission  to 
create  better  wildlife  habitat  by  doing  timber 
stand  improvement,  followed  by  planting 
seedlings  later  in  the  spring. 


CHARLES  SOLT  III,  Game  Lands  Maintenance 
Supervisor,  and  Paul  Hoherchak  discuss  their  next 
move  while  doing  timber  stand  improvement  work. 
About  35  members  of  the  association  worked  to 
clear  six  1-acre  blocks.  Then,  in  mid-April,  the 
volunteers  returned  to  plant  60  crabapples,  60 
sawtooth  oak  and  1,500  pine  tree  seedlings. 


Mark  Demko 


FRED  MERLUZZI,  Carbon  County  WCO,  checks  out  one 
of  the  sawtooth  oaks  encased  in  degradable  tubing 
planted  on  SGL  141  last  year.  The  tubes,  which  break 
down  in  five  to  seven  years,  are  designed  to  protect 
young  trees  from  hungry  whitetails  and  other  forest 
animals. 


Winning  at 
Wetiands 


The  Northwest  PA  Duck  Hunters 
Association,  a group  of  about  900 
dedicated  members,  has  been  working 
hard  to  enhance  waterfowl  habitat  in 
Erie  County.  Over  the  past  four  years, 
the  group  has  donated  equipment  and 
supplies  to  conduct  wetland  restora- 


By  Rick  Hailback, 
GLMS 

tions,  erect  waterfowl  nesting  boxes,  and 
help  establish  more  than  20  acres  of  warm 
season  grasses. 
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WETLAND  restoration  benefits  all  sorts  of  wildlife,  not 
just  waterfowl.  This  type  of  work  is  expensive,  though, 
and  it's  only  through  the  work  of  organizations  like 
the  Northwest  Duck  Hunters  Association  that  such 
meaningful  accomplishments  can  be  made. 


Through  the  help  of 
committee  members  Scott 
Seib,  Pat  Tarasovic,  D.  J. 

John  and  Bernie  Pauly,  the 
group  has  been  major  con- 
tributors in  the  “Partners 
for  Wildlife”  program  in  the 
area. 

Along  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation 
Service,  the  U.S  Fish  & 

Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, they  have  helped  restore  five  wetlands 
and  conduct  three  pothole  projects  on 
Farm  Game  projects,  and  27  wetlands  and 
23  potholes  on  nine  different  state  game 


lands.  In  all,  more  than  65  acres  of  wet- 
lands have  been  restored. 

Their  contributions  totaling  over 
$45,000  covered  equipment  rentals,  fuel, 
pipe,  control  structures  and  seed. 

These  areas  are  used  by  all  sorts  of  wild- 
life, not  just  waterfowl.  Killdeer  and  other 
shorebirds  showed  up  within  days  of  con- 
struction. The  earlier  projects  constructed 


are  now  being  used  by  beaver,  musk- 
rat, herons,  deer,  raccoons  and  other 
mammals.  Tree  swallows,  cedar  wax- 
wings  and  other  birds  frequent  the  ar- 
eas for  insects  and  also  use  the  brush 
and  trees  that  are  pushed  in 
and  left  for  waterfowl  to  rest 
on.  More  than  300  wood  duck 
and  mallard  nesting  structures 
with  predator  guards  have 
been  erected,  and  have  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  suc- 
cess for  wood  ducks  and  30  percent  for 
mallards. 

On  behalf  of  the  sportsmen  and 
women  of  the  commonwealth,  we 
should  thank  the  Northwest  PA  Duck 
Club  for  their  contributions  to  water- 
fowl  habitat  in  this  corner  of  the  state. 
Working  together,  we  are  winning  at 
wetlands.  □ 


For  more  information  contact  the  Northwest 
Pennsylvania  Duck  Hunter's  Association  at 
P.O.  Box  8073,  Erie,  PA  16505. 
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YOUTH  FIELD  DAYS  are  just  one  of  many  programs  designed  to  give  more  youngsters  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  hunting  and  other  outdoor  activities.  To  continue  this  process, 
however,  hunters  need  to  get  involved  on  a personal  level,  by  taking  a young  boy  or  girl 
afield  and  showing  them  the  true  joys  of  the  sport. 


Pass  it  On 

By  Dave  Cooper 


ROUNDHOG  HUNTING  is 
oftentimes  a waiting  game.  We 
had  been  waiting  for  one  particular 
’hog  to  emerge  from  its  hole  for  half 
an  hour  until  it  finally  stuck  its  head 
out  to  have  a look  around.  After  mak- 
ing sure  It  was  safe,  it  ambled  out  and 
stood  erect  for  one  last  look  before  be- 
ginning to  feed  on  the  nearby  alfalfa. 

Dan  looked  at  me  and  1 whispered, 
“Go  ahead.  Take  the  shot.”  Dan  lay 
prone  on  the  grass  and  looked  through 
the  scope  at  the  groundhog  125  yards 
away.  “Center  the  crosshairs  on  its 
chest,  then  squeeze  the  trigger,”  I in- 


structed. At  the  shot,  the  groundhog 
dropped,  then  raised  a quivering  tail  — a 
sure  sign  of  a good  hit.  “Good  shot,”  I said. 
Dan  was  one  happy  hoy.  On  his  first  day  of 
hunting,  and  with  his  first  shot,  he  had 
cleanly  killed  a groundhog.  He  had  every 
reason  to  he  proud. 

Dan  lives  with  his  mother  and  younger 
sister  just  down  the  road  from  me  in  Co- 
lumbia County.  A few  weeks  before  our  J uly 
groundhog  hunt  1 had  been  Dan’s  elemen- 
tary school  teacher.  1 always  keep  a large 
selection  of  hunting  magazines  in  my  class- 
room for  my  students  to  read,  and  Dan,  an 
otherwise  reluctant  reader,  had  read  articles 
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from  all  of  them.  He  reminded  me  of  my- 
self 40  years  earlier,  a boy  who  had  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  hunt,  but  with  little 
hope  of  doing  so.  Dan’s  father  lives  far  away 
and  can’t  take  him  hunting.  My  father 
never  hunted,  so  1 had  to  rely  on  my  older 
brother  to  take  me  along  whenever  he  had 
the  time. 

When  1 asked  Dan  if  he  would  like  to 
do  a little  groundhog  hunting,  he  smiled 
and  said,  “You  bet!”  He  had  already  taken 
a Hunter-Trapper  Ed  course,  so  all  he 
needed  was  a license  and  some  practice  on 
the  shooting  range.  Dan  took  to  shooting 
like  a duck  to  water.  After  a little  practice 
with  my  Remington  .22-250,  he  was  able 
to  shoot  less  than  1-inch  groups  at  100 
yards.  After  we  picked  up  his  license  at  a 
local  sporting  goods  store,  it  was  off  to  the 
hay  fields  in  search  of  wily  woodchucks. 
Before  the  day  ended,  Dan  bagged  three 
and  had  become  a lifelong  hunter  in  the 
process. 

Pennsylvania  is  full  of  kids  like  Dan  who 
want  to  go  hunting  but  have  no  one  to  take 
them.  With  the  divorce  rate  around  50 
percent,  there  are  thousands  of  children 
living  in  single  parent  homes.  Most  of  these 
children  live  with  their  mothers,  who  are 
less  likely  to  take  their  children  hunting. 
There  are  also  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  would  like  to  try  hunting,  but  come 
from  homes  where  neither  parent  hunts. 

By  all  accounts,  the  number  of  hunters 
nationwide  has  been  declining  over  the 
years.  Particularly  significant  is  that  fewer 
youngsters  are  taking  up  the  sport.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  sale  of  junior  licenses  dropped 
35  percent  from  1970-1990.  The  number 
of  people  who  took  a Hunter- Trapper  Ed 
course  hit  an  all-time  low  of  37,667  stu- 
dents in  1994. 

Licensed  hunters  have  always  been  in 
the  forefront  to  promote  wildlife  conser- 
vation. They  have  provided  millions  of 
dollars  to  preserve  and  expand  numerous 


species  of  wildlife.  With  fewer  licensed 
hunters  in  the  field,  where  will  the 
money  come  from  to  protect  our  hunt- 
ing heritage?  If  hunting  is  to  continue 
as  we  know  it,  older  hunters  leaving 
the  sport  must  he  replaced. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
working  hard  to  promote  hunting  and 
shooting  sports  in  our  state. 
ProjectWlLD,  a Game  Commission 
wildlife  education  program,  has  been 
taught  to  about  a quarter  of  a million 
youngsters.  In  1996,  over  10,000 
youngsters  participated  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  45  Youth  Eield  Days, 
where  they  could  safely  shoot  rifles, 
shotguns  and  bows,  and  enjoy  many 
other  outdoor  activities.  Also  in  1996, 
special  youth  waterfowl  and  squirrel 
hunts  were  introduced.  And  this  year, 
properly  licensed  junior  hunters  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
antlerless  deer  during  the  two  Satur- 
days of  buck  season.  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  are  also  actively  involved 
in  promoting  many  wildlife  conserva- 
tion projects  in  conjunction  with  the 
FFA,  4-H  Clubs,  and  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  groups.  The  Commission  has 
also  produced  educational  videos,  slide 
programs  and  wildlife  education  pub- 
lications that  have  been  well  received. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  can  do  their 
part  to  secure  the  future  of  hunting. 
Why  not  invite  a youngster  to  go  hunt- 
ing with  you  this  season.  Demonstrate 
firsthand  the  virtues  of  responsible 
hunting  to  a hoy  or  girl.  Pass  on  the 
knowledge  you’ve  gained  and  help  in- 
still the  love  of  hunting  in  a grateful 
youngster.  You’ll  he  rewarded  if  you  do. 
Just  watching  the  sparkle  of  excite- 
ment in  their  eyes  is  a sure-fire  way  of 
rekindling  your  own  hunting  spirit. 
Take  a kid  hunting  today.  Believe  me, 
you’ll  he  glad  you  did.  □ 
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Composition  in  Re5  anb  Gra^ 

T'HE  deer  walks  up  out  of  the  hollow  and  stops  in  the  ferns  near  the  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  where  1 sit  with  open  sketchbook  on  my  lap.  His  red  summer  coat 
appears  fringed  in  flame  as  he  is  backlit  by  the  morning  sun.  Very  close  to  the  deer,  1 can 
see  flies  lift  from  his  bulbous,  growing  antlers  and  the  pink  flick  of  his  tongue  when  he 
turns  and  licks  his  back.  Eor  long  minutes  he  stands  there,  looking  across  the  clearing. 
His  ears  are  always  moving,  and  he  tilts  his  head  and  scratches  it  with  a rear  hoof.  1,  too, 
am  bothered  by  the  buzzing  flies  hut  don’t  move,  intrigued  by  this  chance  to  study  a wild 
deer. 

1 visually  measure  the  ratio  of  his  body  height  to  its  length,  note  the  sweep  of  his  ears 
moving  independently  and  together.  The  short  summer  coat  reveals  the  spring  steel 
muscles  in  the  shoulders  and  haunches,  forged  and  hammered  by  the  rigors  of  life  on 
this  upland  anvil.  The  deer’s  graceful  neck  looks  weak  compared  to  the  bull  neck  he  will 
acquire  as  an  autumn  rut  buck.  1 complete  the  arc  of  his  antlers  beyond  the  clubby 
stumps  of  hairy  velvet  and  blood  vessels.  The  buck’s  tail  twitches  and  wags  as  he  walks 
a few  steps  closer  to  the  opening,  and  the  hunter  in  me  automatically  looks  through  the 
near  ribs  to  the  off-shoulder  from  this  quartering  angle. 

When  the  buck  looks  down  into  the  shadows  where  1 sit,  1 hold  the  sketchbook  up 
against  my  dark  shirt  and  open  and  flare  the  white  pages.  The  buck  stares  hard,  and  I 
close  and  flare  the  hook  again,  like  a rump  flare  signal  from  another  deer.  The  hairs  on 
his  tail  erect  and  then  it  raises  horizontally.  He  stomps  twice,  unsure,  then  lifts  up  through 
the  ferns  and  into  the  slanting  sun  of  the  clearing,  fiery  red  against  the  contrasting  green 
ferns.  1 can  hear  him  snorting  on  the  other  side  of  the  powerline. 

With  the  images  of  the  buck  fresh  in  my  mind,  1 till  the  open  spread  of  the  sketch- 
book with  quick  drawings  and  notes.  The  red  buck,  in  all  his  wildness,  seems  as  a spark 
set  loose  from  the  bottomless  depths  of  this  cool  and  dark  forest  — a light  to  be  followed 
and  possessed,  held  by  graphite  and  memory  on  paper  — and  perhaps  in  another  man- 
ner, no  less  possessive  hut  remarkably  similar. 

/ stillhunt  below  the  ridge,  so  os  not  to  be  skylined;  ten  steps  and  stop,  five  more  and  repeat. 
It  snows  in  fits  and  starts,  the  sharp^edged  disk  of  the  sun  occasionally  visible  through  scudding 
veils  of  clouds . I see  a deer  moving  towards  me  from  a long  way  off.  Up  out  of  the  tufted  brakes 
of  the  swamp  he  comes , purposeful  and  slow,  ten  steps  and  stop,  then  five  more.  I am  patient  as 
he  makes  his  way  through  a thicket,  still  moving  as  if  I am  reeling  him  in,  willing  him  in.  Closer 

now,  and  I shoot  just  as  he  pauses  near  a patch  of 
scrubby  pines . 
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Inside  the  anteroom  of  pines  he  lies  at  the  end  of  a great  crimson  arc,  a gray  dot  at  the  base 
of  a red  question  mark  painted  on  the  virgin  snon;.  I see  his  ribcage  rise  and  fall  a final  time  and 
he  dies.  A big^bodied  deer,  acorn  fat,  graj'faced,  with  six  alabaster  points.  I kneel  at  his  head, 
and  in  the  fading  gloss  of  his  eye  I catch  my  own  reflection  and  see  the  last  image  that  he 
probably  saw.  But  as  he  is  illustrated  so  graphically  here  in  the  snow,  a lingering  question 
remains.  How  can  the  artist’s  hand,  guided  by  the  desire  to  create,  to  translate,  to  convey 
expression  about  a subject  that  so  ignites  his  perceptions,  destroy  that  same  beloved  subject  with 
the  same  hand’ 

I overlay  the  two  events,  one  atop  the  other,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  light  of  logic 
and  look  for  an  answer  to  the  contradiction.  After  much  examination  1 find  them  so 
alike  that  I believe  art  and  hunting  to  be  parallel  pursuits  of  expression. 

In  order  to  create,  one  must  alter,  and  even  destroy.  The  artist  removes  the  essence  of 
the  deer  from  nature;  it  is  interpreted  by  thought,  filtered  through  the  imagination  and 
translated  hy  emotion,  captured  and  held  on  paper.  Later,  its  image  may  he  resurrected 
and  serve  as  the  basis  of  a painting  or  sculpture.  The  hunter  also  removes,  hy  a swift  and 
ancient  act  (an  act  older  even  than  art),  the  animal  from  the  landscape.  Its  essence  is 
held  in  his  imagination  and  brought  forth  from  time  to  time  to  he  translated  and  mar- 
veled  at  and  dwelled  upon.  The  deer,  fugitive  spark  burning  ever  bright,  burns  on  in  the 
heart  of  hunter  and  artist  and  smolders  forever  in  the  woven  canvas  of  their  lives.  Some- 
times,  its  essence  is  carried  beyond  even  these  lives,  living  on  in  others  as 
product  or  heritage,  and  somehow  returns  to  nature  again. 
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For  artists,  (and  writers,  too)  a large 
white  canvas  or  piece  ot  paper  can  be  quite 

intimidating.  It  sits  there  in  front  of  you,  perfect  and  pristine,  any  mark  made  upon  it  a 
corruption  of  sorts.  At  this  point,  the  artist  must  not  hesitate  hut  jump  in  fearlessly, 
make  a mark,  discarding  any  thought  of  failure.  A painting  teacher  of  mine  would  al- 
ways notice  those  timid  souls  who  shrunk  before  the  great  white  specter.  Her  sound 
advice,  delivered  with  much  enthusiasm,  was  simple  and  succinct:  “Dare  to  be  lousy!” 
she  would  say,  “Dare  to  he  lousy!” 

It  snowed  before  dawn,  two  inches  of  gently  falling  flakes , and  I take  a mid-week  break 
during  the  second  week  of  buck  season  to  hunt  the  river  hills.  Today  it  will  be  just  hunter  and 
deer.  As  I load  the  .284  Mauser  I don't  really  know  where  to  begin,  but  heed  the  advice  of  my 
former  instructor  and  strike  out  boldly.  There  are  no  marks  of  any  kind  on  the  new  snow,  no 
tracks  or  pock  marks  from  falling  twigs  or  bark , or  the  diggings  of  squirrels . 

Up  through  the  ancient  hemlocks,  over  top  a hill,  and  fi- 
nally I cross  several  deer  tracks . Far  below  lies 
the  Susquehanna,  a great  black  void  with 
slowly  drifting  flocks  of  gulls  moving 
upriver  like  starry  nebulae  through 
deep  space . Mallards  call  from  a 
hidden  cove,  and  through  my 
binoculars  I watch  a mature 
bald  eagle  alight  on  a snag.  I 
ease  down  over  the  steep 
hill  and  kick  out  three  does 
bedded  by  a rock  outcrop- 
ping,  great  stone  tablets 
inscribed  by  the  hand  of 
nature  with  the  story  of 
the  river  valley.  The 
grapevines  here  are  as 
thick  as  my  thigh  and 
reach  high  into  the  oaks. 
There  are  squirrels  every- 
where, and  lots  of  nests  and 
many  tracks.  A breeze  picks 
up  and  I head  into  it  through 
a thicket.  I find  massive  buck 
rubs  on  some  sizeable  cedar 
trees  and  assorted  tracks  of  mice 
and  birds  and  rabbits  and  a red  fox, 
and  the  trident-like  tracks  of  a wild  tur- 
key. I zigzag  and  loop  about  until  I am 
tired . 
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Back  at  the  truck,  I drink  coffee,  staring  into  the  woods  the  way  I would  sit  hack  and  analyze 
an  artwork  in  process.  Satisfied  with  the  marks  I hai’e  made  today,  I realize  that  I am  hut  one 
of  many  creatures  whose  collective  marks  on  the  snowy  canvas  depict  the  oldest  story  m these 
ancient  river  hills. 

The  purest  form  of  expression  in  art  is  the  activity  of  drawing  from  life.  It  requires 
complete  focus  and  immediate  response  to  impulses  of  observation  and  thought,  seizing 
upon  innovation  and  both  conscious  and  subconscious  directives.  This  is  my  favorite 
type  of  drawing.  The  other  form  of  drawing  is  more  academic,  precise.  It  dwells  in  accu- 
racy of  perspective  and  the  elements  of  geometry.  The  former  is  like  scattergunning,  the 
latter  like  shooting  a rifle. 

In  shotgun  shooting,  as  in  expressive  drawing,  there  is  a melding  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal prowess.  For  the  gunner,  it’s  an  ability  to  break  | 

the  next  clay  bird  in  his  mind  before  it  is  thrown; 
for  the  artist,  to  lay  in  just  the  right  thickness  of 
line  to  explain  a form  — before  it  is  drawn.  Just 
as  a shooter  immediately  processes  the  speed  and  ^ \ 

direction  of  the  target’s  flight  and  break  it  at  the  right 
instant,  the  artist  shifts  and  adjusts  the  pressure  of  the  pen- 
cil on  the  paper,  turning  it  so  that  the  line  speaks.  After  a while,  the 
artist  or  gunner  enters  a zone  where  training  and  instinct  take  over,  where  not  only  the 
next  bird  is  broken,  hut  all  of  them,  not  only  where  the  next  emphatic  line  will  happen, 
hut  being  able  to  see  it  in  the  context  of  a thousand  other  lines. 

The  rifleman  deals  with  the  elements  of  deep  space  — a distant  chuck  in  a field,  the 
deer  far  below.  He  knows  that  his  finely  tuned  rifle  will  do  the  job  if  he  can  decide  when 
and  how  the  bullet  will  enter  its  mark.  So,  then,  the  master  draftsman  knows  that  if  his 
initial  structural  lines  are  correct,  if  his  eye  level  and  vanishing  points  and  proportions 
are  true,  the  end  result  will  he  on  target.  1 have  made  a few  good  shots  on  gamebirds,  hut 
in  all  my  studies  of  flying  birds,  the  one  illustrated  here  comes  closest  to  capturing  the 
spirit  of  a gamebird  in  flight.  1 am  a better  rifle  shot  than  a scattergunner,  and  shoot  a lot 
from  the  bench.  1 enjoy  punching  holes  close  together  way  out  there,  hut  enjoy  precise 
shooting  more  than  academic  drawing.  Illustrated  is  an  actual  group  from  my  new  Model 
75  Sako  .30-06  shooting  Federal  Premium  165 -grain  Trophy  Bonded  bullets.  The  dove 
drawing  was  made  with  a 0.5  mm  Berol  mechanical  pencil  stoked  with  2B  Pentel  Graph- 
ite, in  case  you  wondered. 


The  grouse  clatters  out  of  the  pines,  arcing  hard  to  its  right,  a red  ochre  smear  against 
a cerulean  October  sky.  Sunlight  shines 
through  his  fanned  tail  and  whirring 
wings,  an  after-image  lingering  in  my 
mind  after  my  shot  charge  swats  him 
to  earth. 

Even  though  the  grouse  is  taken 
forever  from  the  sky,  its  function  as 
an  element  in  this  riotous  autumnal 
painting  is  not  diminished,  only 
shifted  slightly  into  the  space  of  the 
hunter’s  life,  a province  of  that  selfsame 
painting. 
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The  Courageous 
Blue  Jay 

By  Helen  M.  Moore 


AS  a caregiver  tor  a 
nursing  agency,  I 
was  caring  for  a young 
woman  who  had  been 
seriously  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  and 
was  confined  to  a wheel- 
chair.  To  till  the  long 
hours  each  day,  she  be- 
came an  avid  bird- 
watcher. Being  a wildlife 
lover  myself,  it  was  no 
chore  to  fill  the 
birdfeeder  early  each 
morning  to  prepare  for 
the  long  day  ahead.  The 
birdfeedet  sat  in  front  of 
her  large  dining  room  window,  and  during 
the  day  we  saw  many  species  of  birds.  How- 
ever, on  one  day  we  saw  something  1 will 
always  remember. 

The  bluejays  — common  visitors  — 
were  circling  the  feeder  in  their  usual  noisy 
way.  But  one  in  the  group  did  not  seem  to 
have  the  voice  of  the  usual  jay.  As  we 
watched,  two  large  bluejays  were  on  the 
feeder,  one  on  the  roof,  and  another  on  the 
ledge  a short  distance  below.  The  bird  on 
the  ledge  was  making  peculiar  noises,  seem- 
ingly directed  at  the  bird  on  the  roof,  as 
though  coaxing  or  begging  for  food.  The 
jay  on  the  roof  was  looking  down  intently, 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side.  You  could 
almost  decipher  the  message  it  was  trying 
to  send.  “Try.  Try  just  a little  hit  harder.” 
The  jay  on  the  ledge  scooped  its  lower  hill 
down  to  the  seed,  hut  could  not  get  the 
food  into  its  mouth.  It  was  then  we  no- 
ticed that  the  jay  on  the  ledge  had  no  up- 
per beak,  that  it  was  broken  off  up  to  the 


nostril.  After  seemingly  pleading  for 
help  some  more,  the  jay  on  the  roof 
picked  up  a sunflower  seed  and 
dropped  it  into  the  mouth  of  its  needy 
and  waiting  partner. 

Two  weeks  later,  we  found  that  the 
injured  bird  had  adjusted  quite  well  to 
its  disability.  With  much  effort,  it  used 
its  hill  as  a shovel  to  take  in  food  and 
water.  In  its  fight  to  survive,  this  feisty 
bird  became  aggressive  to  other  birds, 
even  those  of  its  own  kind.  When 
perched  on  the  ledge  of  the  feeder,  it 
allowed  no  other  wildlife  to  approach. 
Maybe  it  was  the  sparkle  of  warning 
in  the  large,  dark  eyes.  The  feathers, 
no  longer  ruffled,  looked  like  blue  vel- 
vet on  its  long  body.  Somehow,  watch- 
ing this  ferocious  fighter  in  its  battle 
for  life,  we  knew  it  would  survive,  just 
what  became  of  the  two  birds  we  never 
knew,  they  are  now  only  memories,  hut 
ones  I shall  never  forget.  □ 
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Went  for  the  Gold 

Butler  — W ildlife  Education  Supervi- 
sor  Rich  Cramer  and  I noticed  an  osprey 
soaring  around  the  Butler  County  Farm 
Show  grounds  swoop  down  and  grasp  a 
rather  large  goldfish  that  was  swimming  in 
a small  pond. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson, 

Saxonburg 
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No  Place  Like  Home 

Mercer  — While  visiting  in  Italy  I spent 
some  time  with  Augusto  Atturo,  a wildlife 
officer  in  the  province  of  Genoa.  While 
many  of  the  species  are  different,  some 
things  about  hunting  there  and  here  are 
similar.  They  have  a 1 50-meter  Safety  Zone 
law,  all  wildlife  belongs  to  the  state  and 
shotguns  must  be  plugged  to  three  shells. 
Common  violations  include  littering, 
poaching  (of  wild  boars)  and  off-road  ve- 
hicles on  public  lands.  The  fees  required  to 
hunt  differ  quite  a bit,  though.  A hunter  in 
Italy  needs  to  produce  three  certificates:  a 
national  firearms  license  that  costs  260,000 
lira  ($144),  a Regional  Hunting  Tax  that 
runs  130,000  lira  ($72)  and  proof  of  acci- 
dent and  liability  insurance. 

— WCO  Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer 


Next  Time  Around 

Schuylkill  — Last  spring  I found  a barn 
owl  nest  — a first  fot  me  — hut  unfortu- 
nately the  eight  eggs  never  hatched.  The 
nest  was  located  in  a chicken  house  venti- 
lation fan  well,  and  the  first  time  the  owner 
(who  knew  nothing  of  the  nest)  turned  on 
the  fans,  the  owl  was  sucked  into  it,  break- 
ing both  its  wings.  The  farmer  contacted 
me,  and  after  surgery  at  an  animal  hospital, 
the  owl  is  now  recuperating  at  a wildlife 
rehabilitator  facility.  By  next  spring  a nest- 
ing box  will  be  in  place  at  the  farm,  and  we 
hope  the  owl  will  nest  successfully. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Outclaseed 

Bob  Mooney  raises  peafowl,  and  several 
times  last  spring  I noticed  a turkey  gobbler 
strutting  and  gobbling  on  a nearby  hill, 
trying  to  entice  a hen  peafowl  out  of  the 
yard.  I’ve  also  seen  Bob’s  two  peacocks  in 
full  display,  and  have  concluded  that  the 
turkey  gobbler  didn’t  have  a chance. 

— LMO  Richard  S.  Seeding, 
Waynesburg 


Nature’s  Way 

Jefferson  — In  winter  and  early  spring, 
WCOs  and  deputies  check  doe  roadkills 
for  embryos,  noting  the  number  and  sex  of 
unborn  fawns.  Given  this  information,  our 
biologists  calculate  the  reproductive  rate 
of  each  county’s  deer  herd.  Due  to  last 
winter’s  mild  weather,  you  might  expect  to 
see  an  increase  in  fawn  production,  hut 
that  doesn’t  seem  to  he  the  case  here.  We 
had  a poor  acorn  crop,  and  less  natural 
winter  food  translates  into  fewer  deer  being 
born. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartlesg, 

Srookville 
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Honest  Mistake 

Mercer  — While  talking  to  an  elemen- 
tary school  principal  here  1 commented 
about  the  DU  license  plate  on  his  car,  and 
what  a worthwhile  conservation  organiza- 
tion he  belonged  to.  1 noticed  he  was 
puzzled,  and  then  1 realized  that  his  DU 
plate  stood  for  Duquesne  University,  not 
Ducks  Unlimited. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenville 

Brainteaser 

Wayne  — While  presenting  a program 
at  the  Damascus  Christian  Academy  last 
spring,  1 asked  the  students  if  they  knew 
what  a food  chain  was.  One  second  grader 
said,  “A  food  chain  is  like  when  hot  dogs 
are  tied  together.”  As  1 was  leaving  the 
classroom  one  of  the  teachers  said,  “You 
never  know  what  they  are  thinking  or  what 
they  will  say.”  I responded,  “That’s  what 
makes  it  so  great,  they  are  thinking.” 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Family  Affair 

Lancaster  — On  the  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son opener  my  deputies  and  1 checked  a 
husband  and  wife  team,  a brother  and  sister 
team,  and  four  father  and  son  teams.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  so  many  family  members 
taking  advantage  of  some  quality  time  to- 
gether. 

— WCO  Steven  Martin,  Denver 


Good  Advice 

Berks  — Read  the  Hunting  & Trapping 
Digest  issued  with  your  new  hunting  license 
carefully,  as  there  are  plenty  of  changes  this 
year.  By  thoroughly  reading  the  digest  you 
may  be  able  to  expand  your  experiences 
afield,  and  also  prevent  an  uncomfortable 
experience  with  a WCO. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Dirdsboro 


Makes  You  Wonder 

Montgomery  — At  a Hunter-Trapper 
Ed  course  Deputy  Joe  Miles  told  the  stu- 
-dents  that  they  could  not  road  hunt,  could 
not  have  a loaded  gun  in  a vehicle,  could 
not  spotlight  during  certain  times,  and  that 
they  could  not  hunt  in  unharvested  fields 
on  private  land.  When  joe  mentioned  that 
hunting  over  bait  was  not  permitted  1 heard 
a man  attending  the  class  mutter,  “the 
Game  Commission  won’t  let  you  have  any 
fun.” 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 
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Willing  to  go  the  Distance 

Bucks  — 1 was  called  to  a residence 
where  an  injured  great  horned  owl  had 
been  found  in  a garage.  Soon  after  1 arrived, 
a woman  pulled  into  the  driveway  and  said 
she  had  been  out  getting  food  for  the  owl. 
Expecting  her  to  have  a bag  of  bird  seed,  1 
was  surprised  when  she  produced  a 
roadkilled  opossum  from  her  car. 

— WCO  Christopher  D.  Grudi, 
Quakertown 
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Couldn’t  Have  Planned  it  Better 

Luzerne  — I was  presenting  a program 
for  Rich  Zimmerman’s  5'*'  grade  class  at 
Fairview  Elementary  School  in  Mountain 
Top,  when  a mature  bald  eagle  flew  over- 
head. It  seemed  that  the  magnificent  flyby 
had  been  prearranged. 

— WCO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel, 

Bear  Creer 

Shameful 

A couple  of  years  ago  a Scout  group 
planted  tree  seedlings  on  SGL  300,  using 
50  tree  tubes  supplied  hy  the  Game  Gom- 
mission.  Without  tubes,  seedling  survival 
is  marginal,  due  to  browsing  hy  deer,  gnaw- 
ing by  rodents  and  competition  from  other 
plants.  Besides  those  obstacles,  seedlings 
must  overcome  transplanting  stresses,  poor 
soils,  hard  winters  and  too  wet  or  dry  con- 
ditions. While  recently  visiting  the  sight,  1 
noticed  that  all  hut  one  of  the  tubes  were 
missing.  Needless  to  say,  most  of  the  seed- 
lings did  not  survive.  In  addition  to  all  the 
obstacles  nature  dishes  out,  we  must  in- 
clude one  other  hindrance:  people. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutrufsri, 

Damascus 


“Game  Protector?” 

Venango  — On  the  first  Monday  of  the 
spring  gobbler  season  1 had  several  turkeys, 
including  a nice  gobbler,  feeding  in  my 
front  yard  about  30  feet  from  the  door.  1 
guess  they  thought  1 would  provide  some 
special  protection. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 

Peeping  “Tom” 

Crawford  — Hunter-Trapper  Ed  in- 
structor Rich  Matrogran  from  Conneaut 
Lake  said  at  1 0 o’clock  one  night  last  spring 
he  heard  a loud  crash  outside  his  picture 
window.  Rich  turned  the  front  porch  light 
on  and  discovered  a turkey  gobbler  stagger- 
ing around  in  his  front  yard. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 


Must  have  Put  on  a Few  Pounds 

Warren  — Deputy  Scott  Blum  and  1 
were  patrolling  near  SGL  291  when  we 
noticed  something  hanging  out  of  a wood 
duck  box.  It  seems  a female  hooded  mer- 
ganser had  tried  to  fly  into  the  box  but  had 
gotten  stuck.  In  the  box  was  a merganser 
egg,  which  proves  she  made  it  through  the 
opening  at  least  once. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Daugherty,  Jr., 
Columbus 


Skunk  Recipe 

Lycoming  — Tomato  juice  is  often  rec- 
ommended to  eliminate  skunk  spray  odor, 
hut  I’ve  found  something  better.  Mix  two 
quarts  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  one  cup  of 
baking  soda  and  one  tablespoon  of  dish 
soap  and  sponge  on  the  affected  area,  then 
rinse  thoroughly  and  let  air  dry. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 

That’s  a New  One 

Bradford  — 1 received  a letter  from 
the  region  office  about  a report  being  late, 
but  1 have  a good  excuse.  My  wife  and  1 
both  wear  eyeglasses,  which  we  are  always 
losing.  While  looking  for  my  glasses,  so  1 
could  finish  my  report,  my  wife  mumbled, 
“Now,  what  would  a ninny  do  with  his 
glasses?”  Then,  she  realized  she  had  been 
wearing  mine  all  along  when  she  found 
her’s  in  its  case.  And  Mr.  Warner,  that’s 
why  my  report  was  late. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 
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Effective  Hunter 

Tioga  — Deputy  “Spud”  Button  told 
me  a man  from  Mansfield  had  been  watch- 
ing a gobbler  enter  a field  every  morning 
last  spring  and  strut  near  a multiflora  rose 
hedgerow.  One  morning  the  bird  appeared 
to  literally  blow  apart,  feathers  flying  ev- 
erywhere. The  man  grabbed  his  binoculars 
and  discovered  a bobcat  feeding  on  the 
turkey. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Never  Too  Old  to  Learn 

Perry  — During  a Hunter-Trapper  Ed 
course  at  the  Ickesburg  Sportsmen’s  Club  1 
noticed  a man  who  had  brought  his  grand- 
son. Several  times  during  the  instruction  1 
heard  the  man  — who  has  50  years  of  hunt- 
ing experience  — comment,  “1  didn’t  know 
that.”  1 bet  the  learning  experience  will 
only  continue  as  grandpa  and  grandson 
hunt  together. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 


Rare  Sighting 

Greene  — Last  February  Shawn  Blouir 
accidentally  caught  a bobcat  in  one  of  his 
traps,  hut  we  were  able  to  release  it  un- 
harmed. This  is  the  second  bobcat  1 have 
seen  in  my  district  in  the  last  two  years. 
This  county  is  not  part  of  the  traditional 
range  of  these  cats,  hut  these  are  not  tradi- 
tional furhearers. 

— WCO  Kevin  L Mountz,  Waynesburg 


Drummer  Soy 

Cumberland  — Patrolling  SGL  170  1 
encountered  a teenage  boy  in  a parking  lot, 
sharpening  his  drumming  skills  by  practic- 
ing on  a drumming  pad.  1 returned  nearly 
two  hours  later  and  he  was  still  tapping 
away.  It  seems  grouse  aren’t  the  only  ones 
drumming  in  the  woods  anymore. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 

Referee 

Farm  Game  Manager  Dave  Kaulen  no- 
ticed two  wild  turkeys  strutting  in  a field. 
Dave  then  saw  a ringneck  pheasant  run  out 
from  the  edge  of  the  field  and  stand  right 
between  the  two  gobblers.  Perhaps  the 
turkeys  were  infringing  on  his  territory,  or 
maybe  he  just  wanted  to  break  up  a fight. 

— LMO  James  Denirer,  Sandy  Lake 

Habitat  Enhancers 

Venango  — Land  managers  purposely 
leave  dead  trees,  even  in  clearcuts,  to  ac- 
commodate cavity  nesters.  My  wife,  Sigrid, 
discovered  that  our  “resident”  mallard  hid 
her  nest  inside  the  base  of  a dead  apple  tree 
in  the  center  of  our  yard. 

— WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin 

Win  Some,  Lose  Some 

Monroe  — Last  May  WCOs  Brad 
Kreider,  Randy  Shoup  and  1 attended  the 
first  Monroe/Northampton  counties’ 
envirothon.  Because  attending  schools  were 
located  in  each  of  our  districts,  we  put  a 
friendly  wager  on  which  school  would  win. 
All  students  represented  their  respective 
schools  well,  and  a good  time  was  had  by 
all.  Congratulations  to  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Spotted  Beavers,  represented  by  Dan  Hazen, 
Zach  Bush,  Walter  Kowalski,  Brian  Borden 
and  Mike  Wallace  who  won  the  overall 
title;  here’s  your  Field  Note  guys.  As  for 
Brad  and  Randy,  sorry  guys;  the  wager  was 
that  the  winner  got  to  write  the  Field  Note. 

— WCO  Dirk  B.  Remensnyder, 
Swiftwater 
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Office  Managers 

Clarion  — I pulled  into  the  lot  at  our 
headquarters  building  on  SGL  63  one  af- 
ternoon only  to  be  surprised  by  a ground- 
hog standing  on  its  hind  legs  on  the  inside 
windowsill,  searching  the  pane  of  glass  for 
a way  out.  After  my  initial  shock  wore  off, 
I caught  it  with  my  snare  pole.  1 found  out 
that  the  crew  had  been  working  around  the 
building  earlier  in  the  day  and  had  the 
garage  doors  open.  WCO  Dave  Beinhaur 
had  removed  another  groundhog  from  the 
same  building  earlier  that  day.  The  Food 
and  Cover  crew  does  a great  job  creating 
wildlife  habitat,  but  1 never  thought  the 
wildlife  would  attempt  to  take  over  the 
buildings,  too. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Sethlehem 


United  We  Stand 

Wyoming  — Animal  rights  organiza- 
tions are  spending  huge  sums  of  money  to 
abolish  hunting  and  trapping.  One  of  the 
larger  groups  has  an  annual  budget  of  over 
$35  million.  All  sportsmen  and  women 
must  become  organized  and  united  in  their 
commitment  to  preserve  hunting  and  trap- 
ping for  future  generations.  One  way  to 
start  is  by  joining  a sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tion in  your  area. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannocr 


“Don’t  Call  Me.  I’ll  Call  You” 

Schuylkill  — WCO  Steve  Hower  and 
1 helped  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Gary  Slutter  float  stock  trout  in  Deep  Creek 
in  Barry  Township  last  spring.  The  trip 
went  well  except  for  a few  places  where  the 
water  was  deep.  At  one  point  1 saw  Steve 
with  only  his  head  bobbing  above  the  sur- 
face. After  completing  the  stocking  Steve 
said,  “It  was  fun,  hut  don’t  call  me  to  stock 
next  week.” 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 


Plenty  to  Do 

York  — Every  summer  someone  asks 
me  how  1 keep  busy  during  the  “off-sea- 
son.” Well,  although  the  general  hunting 
seasons  are  over,  WCOs  don’t  cease  all 
activity.  1 do  somewhere  between  200  and 
400  hours  of  educational  programs  every 
year,  such  as  school  envirothons,  youth 
field  days,  career  days,  outdoor  shows  and 
exhibits,  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  classes  and 
Scout  programs.  If  you  consider  that  400 
hours  equates  to  about  2‘/z  months  of  edu- 
cational work  alone,  then  add  duties  like 
wildlife  surveys,  farmer  contacts,  deputy 
training,  assisting  other  agencies  with  law 
enforcement,  there  really  isn’t  much  time 
for  an  “off-season.” 

— WCO  Greg  C.  Houghton, 

Emigsville 

Knocked  Out  the  Stuffin’ 

Montgomery  — While  patrolling  with 
WCO  Chuck  Lincoln  on  the  first  day  ot 
hear  season  we  stopped  to  investigate  what 
looked  like  a dead  hear  along  the  road.  It 
turned  out  to  he  a hear  cub  — a teddy  bear. 

— WCO  Sill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Waterlogged 

Potter  — If  you’re  fishing  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek  near  Wharton  and  reel  in  a 
camera,  let  me  know  if  it  still  works.  I 
dropped  it  while  photographing  a loon. 

— WCO  David  L.  Stewart,  Austin 
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Speakers  slated  for 
Governor's  Symposium 


A LINEUP  of  outstanding  speak- 
ers will  highlight  the  Governor’s 
Symposium  on  North  Ametica’s 
Hunting  Heritage,  being  held  in 
Hershey,  August  12  - 15.  With  the 
symposium  theme  as  “Preserving  and 
Building  our  Hunting  Heritage; 
Hunter  Recruitment  and  Retention,” 
many  nationally  recognized  individu- 
als will  offer  their  thoughts  and  per- 
spectives on  hunting  and  rekindling 
interest  in  the  sport  in  today’s  young- 
sters. 

Following  welcoming  remarks  hy 
Governor  Tom  Ridge,  Shane 
Mahoney,  Chief  of  Ecosystem  Re- 
search and  Inventory,  provinces  of 
Newfoundland  and  Eabrador,  will 
present  “What  Kind  of  Leadership  Do 
We  Need  to  Safeguatd  the  Future  of 
Hunting  and  Consetvation.”  Follow- 
ing speakers  will  he  John  Rogers, 
Deputy  Directot,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service;  Donal  C.  O’Brien,  Chair- 
man of  the  Boatd,  National  Audubon 
Society;  Pennsylvania’s  own  Betty  Lou 
Fegely,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Outdoot  Writer’s  Association  of 
America;  Jody  Enck,  Human  Dimen- 
sions Research  Unit,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; and  Mark  Damian  Duda,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Responsive  Manage- 
ment. 

Rogers  will  talk  about  “Public  Im- 
age, Public  Trust:  Deciding  Factors  for 


Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management  in 
the  2P'  Century.”  O’Brien’s  speech  is 
“A  Natural  Alliance:  Hunters  and  En- 
vironmentalists Working  Together.” 
Fegely,  who  took  up  hunting  as  an 
adult,  will  provide  insights  into  guid- 
ing a person  into  becoming  a dedicated 
sportsman  or  sportswoman.  Dr.  Enck 
will  talk  about  our  hunting  heritage, 
that  it’s  not  a birthright,  but  actually 
a diverse  collection  of  ideas  and  expe- 
riences. Mark  Duda  will  present  a pro- 
gram on  the  factors  that  influence 
hunting  participation. 

The  second  day  will  offer  a wide  va- 
riety of  concurrent  sessions.  Space 
here  doesn’t  permit  a complete  listing 
of  the  30  speakers.  The  economics  of 
hunting,  the  effects  of  suburb- 
anization, social  factors  that  affect 
peoples’  thoughts  about  hunting  will 
he  covered.  Programs  such  as  Becom- 
ing an  Outdoors-Woman  that  are  ap- 
pealing to  new  audiences,  and  ad- 
vances in  hunter  education  are  more 
of  what’s  planned.  There’s  sure  to  be 
plenty  for  everybody  interested  in 
hunting  and  its  future. 

Friday  will  he  a day  to  kick  hack, 
relax  and  have  a good  time.  Attend- 
ees will  he  bused  to  the  nearby  Palmyra 
Sportsmen’s  Club  where  they  will  be 
able  to  shoot  sporting  clays,  try 
muzzleloading  equipment,  give  trap 
shooting  a go,  check  out  an  archery 
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range,  try  the  latest  in  interactive 
video  and  air  gun  events,  and  much 
more.  Displays  from  manufacturers,  a 
primitive  encampment  and  a terrific 
lunch  will  make  for  a fun-filled  cel- 
ebration of  our  hunting  herbage. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  attendees  will 
he  treated  to  a barbecue  followed  by 
rides  and  entertainment  at 
Hersheypark. 

Saturday  will  showcase  Pennsylva- 
nia Youth  Field  Days.  Attendees  will 
he  taken  to  Harrisburg  Hunters  and 
Anglers  and  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game 
to  see  firsthand  what  Youth  Field  Days 
are  all  about.  Nearly  500  students  will 
he  participating  in  the  two  events,  and 
youngsters  attending  the  conference 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate,  too. 

Then,  sure  to  be  a symposium  high- 
light, will  be  a gala  banquet  featuring 


an  address  by  Governor  Ridge,  and 
what’s  sure  to  be  a most  inspirational 
message  by  Rocky  Bleier,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steeler  great  who  defied  all  odds 
by  overcoming  crippling  leg  injuries 
in  Vietnam  to  become  an  outstanding 
running  back  for  what  was  the  best 
football  team  of  all  time. 

Pennsylvania’s  Governor’s  Sympo- 
sium on  North  America’s  Hunting 
Heritage  promises  to  be  an  exciting 
and  memorable  event.  Everybody  in- 
terested in  hunting  today  and  the  fu- 
ture should  attend.  The  dates  are  Au- 
gust 12-15,  in  Hershey.  Conference 
registration  is  $100,  or  $35  a day. 

For  more  information  call  717-705- 
0590,  or  write  Governor’s  Symposium 
on  North  America’s  Hunting  Heri- 
tage, Forum  Building  315,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17120. 


Middle  Creek  programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
slated  for  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  On  July  15-16,  PGC 
biologist  Dan  Brauning  will  present  a 
fascinating  program  on  eagles,  ospreys 
and  peregrine  falcons.  Learn  about  the 
history  and  restoration  efforts  for  these 
species. 

On  July  29-30,  PGC  land  managet 
John  Dzemyan  will  present  his  pro- 
gram on  the  history  of  the  white-tailed 


deer  and  its  habitat  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  August  7-9  the  13th  annual 
Wildlife  Art  Show  will  be  held,  show- 
casing the  works  of  more  than  30  of 
the  state’s  finest  wildlife  artists.  Hours 
are  1 2 noon  to  8 p.m.  on  Eriday;  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  on  Saturday;  and  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  on  Sunday. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors  cen- 
ter is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 


Antlerless  license  application  schedule 

Following  is  the  schedule  for  obtaining  1998  antlerless  deer  licenses. 

Refer  to  the  1998-99  Digest  for  application  procedures. 

♦ Muzzleloader  licenses  available  only  through  July  31 . 

♦ County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  from: 

♦ Pennsylvania  residents  on  Aug.  3 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  1 7 

♦ Surplus  (Bonus)  licenses  (muzzleloader  hunters  only)  on  Aug.  1 7 

♦ Surplus  (Bonus)  licenses  (all  other  hunters)  Aug.  24 
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In  Memoriam 


William  D.  Neely 

1918-  1997 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Northcentral  Region 
Retired;  32  years 

Margaret  M.  Sponsler-Powell 

1907  - 1997 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
Clerk-Stenographer  2 
Voluntary  Resignation;  1 5 years 

Robert  S.  Kennedy 

1954-  1997 
Stock  Clerk  2 
Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services 

Retired;  19  years 

Howard  E.  Milhimes,  Jr. 

1933  - 1997 

Game  Lands  Main.  Worker  2 
Southcentral  Region 
Disability  Retirement;  15  years 

William  A.  Griffie 

1933  - 1997 

Game  Lands  Management  Group 
Supervisor 
Southeast  Region 
Retired;  26  years 


Robert  Virgil  Rea 

1914-1997 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Northwest  Region 
Retired;  26  years 

Lorraine  E.  Yocum 

1934-  1997 

Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
Retired;  34  years 

Clyde  W.  Decker 

1908-  1998 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Northwest  Region 
Retired;  33  years 

Billy  A.  Drasher 

1923  - 1998 

Waterfowl  Management  Agent 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Retired;  32  years 

Barry  C.  Speilman 

1954-  1998 

Game  Lands  Main.  Worker  2 
Southeast  Region 
Died-in-Service;  1 1 years 


Region  Office  Phone  Numbers 

PLEASE  NOTE:  STARTING  JULY  1,  1998,  the  toll-free  numbers  to  our 
region  offices  will  no  longer  be  in  service.  Use  the  following  numbers  to  contact 
a region  office: 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 717-675-1 143 

Northcentral  — 717-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  l-SSS-PCC-SOOl.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Although  things  change  with  time,  history  does  tend 
to  repeat  itself.  Many  of  the  problems  and  challenges 
faced  by  wildlife  managers  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  are,  again,  issues  today. 


Is  Yesterday 
Today? 


SIXTY  YEARS  ago.  What  was  happen- 
ing in  the  world  of  the  Pennsylvania 
hunter  then? 

I got  an  opportunity  to  find  out  when 
an  older  neighbor  stopped  at  my  house  the 
other  day.  He  held  in  his  hand  several 
magazines,  oversize  like  the  old  Life  maga- 
zine, hut  the  title  on  these  was  Pennsylva' 
nia  Game  News. 

“Thought  you  might  like  to  take  a look 
at  these,”  said  the  neighbor.  “1  found  them 
in  some  of  my  dad’s  things.”  Most  of  the 
well  preserved  issues  were,  coincidentally, 
from  exactly  60  years  ago,  1938.  “Keep 
them  a while  and  read  them,”  he  said,  “but 
I want  them  hack.”  That  was  understand- 
able — these  copies  are  gems. 

Sixty  years.  In  today’s  super  charged 
world,  so  much  happens  in  a week,  even  a 
day.  If  I opened  these  1938  “time  capsules,” 
would  I find  a different  world  or  much  that 
was  the  same?  How  did  the  hunter  of  yes- 
teryear view  his  sport?  Because  the  Game 
News  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  what 
did  that  agency  have  to  say  about  the  state 
of  wildlife? 

The  earliest  1938  issue  I looked  at  was 


April,  with  a black  and  white  photo  of  a 
hear  cub  on  the  cover.  The  cost  of  the 
magazine  was  10  cents,  hut  those  were  the 
days,  I’ve  been  told,  when  10  cent  candy 
meant  a whole  hag  full.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Nicholas  Biddle  was  president  of  the 
Game  Commission  and  Leo  Luttringer,  Jr. 
was  the  editor  of  Game  News.  1 recognized 
several  other  legendary  names  on  the  mast- 
head: Ross  Leffler,  for  whom  the 
commission’s  wildlife  conservation  officer 
training  school  is  named;  Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion; and  jay  Gilford,  Division  “B”  Game 
Supervisor,  and  the  father  of  Boh  Gilford, 
former  Game  Commission  member  from 
Lickingville,  with  whom  I’ve  had  many 
pleasant  conversations. 

The  editorial  was  a shocker.  Not  its  con- 
tent, hut  because  nowadays  1 take  for 
granted  the  funding  that  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  excise  tax  on  firearms  and  am- 
munition injects  into  wildlife  management 
nationwide.  As  of  July  1,  1938,  said  the 
editor,  a million  dollars  collected  by  the 
federal  government  through  the  Eederal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  will  for 
the  first  time  he  distributed  to  the  states. 
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“for  use  in  acquiring  more  game  lands,  for 
planting  them  to  food  and  cover,  and  for 
carrying  on  extensive  research  studies  for 
improving  wildlife  and  its  habitat.”  Today 
this  program  is  well  established,  yet  the 
need  for  more  wildlife  funding  continues. 

A lengthy  feature  on  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  followed  the 
editorial,  faced  on  the  opposite  page  by  a 
poem  by  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Granquist,  “A 
Farmer’s  Complaint.”  She  says  about  the 
deer  spotter:  “He  comes  at  night  when  all 
IS  still  / And  disturbs  my  sleep  upon  the 
hill  / By  flashing  his  light  on  me.”  Seems 
the  uncaring  few  were  always  with  us. 

Archery  equipment  technology  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  today  that  there  is  interest  in 
going  hack  to  the  sport’s  “roots,”  away  from 
the  metal  and  plastic  derivatives  of  the 
newer  compounds  to  wooden  recurves  or 
even  longbows.  But  in  1938,  when  the 
Game  News'  archery  column  was  written 
by  Clayton  Shank  (with  the  guest  colum- 
nist in  April  Dr.  R.  R Elmer,  an  archery 
advocate  and  shooting  champion),  the 
sport’s  modern  reincarnation  was  young. 
“This  same  idea  of  hunting  by  skill  of  per- 
sonal prowess  rather  than  by  mechanical 
assistance  is  what  still  influences  every 
bowman  of  modern  times,”  says  Dr.  Elmer, 


comparing  howhunting  to  riflery,  and  the 
sentiment  lives  on  60  years  later. 

In  the  days  of ’38,  “The  Naturalist’s  Debt 
to  the  Sportsman”  recounted  what  hunt- 
ers were  doing  to  aid  wildlife,  not  only  re- 
serving wild  lands,  improving  habitat  and 
placing  out  bird  nest  boxes,  hut  projects 
that  are  viewed  as  outdated  today,  like  win- 
ter feeding  and  game  refuges.  The  article 
also  explained  to  naturalist  readers  the  feel- 
ing for  wildlife  that  hunters  have,  who  can 
kill  and  yet  venerate  game  animals.  In 
1998,  we’re  still  struggling  to  help  others 
understand  that  duality. 

1 turned  then  to  the  July  1938  issue, 
exactly  60  years  old  from  the  July  1998 
Game  News.  In  that  long  ago  midsummer, 
what  were  sportsmen  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission up  toi’  What  was  the  old  news? 

Something  as  fresh  as  the  news  release 
1 just  received  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. In  the  1998  news  release,  1 learned 
that  the  commission  approved  junior  hunt- 
ers being  able  to  take  their  antlerless  deer 
(with  the  proper  licenses)  on  the  two  Sat- 
urdays of  the  regular  firearms  buck  season. 
The  aim  is  to  encourage  youth  in  the  sport, 
to  recruit  the  next  generation  of  hunters. 

And  in  July  1938,  the  editorial  was  on 
“Youth  in  Conservation.”  “Man  cannot 
afford  to  hang  up  his  gun  or  his  fish- 
ing rod  when  he  becomes  too  old  to 
go  afield,  and  take  no  further  inter- 
est in  promoting  the  sport  he  en- 
joyed, or  preserve  the  wild  creatures 
he  pursued,”  wrote  Editor  Luttringer. 
“He  should  have  enough  foresight  to 
train  his  hoy  or  other  hoys  so  that 
they  can  begin  where  he  leaves  off. 
Some  parents  are  doing  this  today, 
many  others  are  not.”  Change  the 
quote  to  include  girls,  and  you  have 
sound  advice  for  the  end  of  the  20th 
century. 

RED-TAILED  HAWKS  were  still  being 
killed  to  improve  small  game 
populations  in  the  1930s,  and  this 
outdated  attitude  still  exists  with 
some  hunters  today. 
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1 read  in  the  same  issue  that  in  those 
pre- World  War  II  days,  with  their  Depres- 
sion Era  social  programs,  there  was  some- 
thing like  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
for  young  people,  called  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  An  article  about 
“The  NYA  in  Conservation”  detailed  how 
“enrollees  have  been  carrying  on  a broad 
program  of  wildlife  restoration,  reforesta- 
tion, and  reclamation.”  “The  hundreds  of 
young  men”  made  game  lands  marker  signs, 
planted  trees  on  state  land  and  cut  fire 
lines,  placed  out  bird  and  game  shelters  and 
feeders,  trapped  and  stocked  rabbits,  and 
more. 

Those  last  two  items  date  the  article,  as 
does  the  remedy  for  controlling  Japanese 
beetles  on  the  next  page.  In  “The  Bronze 
Legions,”  which  recounted  the  then  monu- 
mental invasion  of  the  insect  leaf  eaters, 
up  to  20  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  per  1 ,000 
square  feet  of  lawn  was  recommended  as 
the  way  to  “poison  our  grass  roots”  and  kill 
the  beetle  grubs.  With  1990s  environmen- 
tal sensitivity  and  in  the  wake  of  “Silent 
Spring,”  we  cringe  at  such  advice. 

Crow  hunting  was  popular  in  1938,  and 
techniques,  firearms  and  loads  were  dis- 
cussed much  more  back  then.  The  crow  was 
known  mostly  as  a marauder  of  crops  and  a 
“varmint”  to  be  killed,  but  George  W. 
Hensel  Jr.,  in  his  “Speaking  of  Crows”  ar- 
ticle, foreshadowed  future  attitudes  toward 
wildlife:  “We  have  not  been  retained  by 
the  crows,  nor  do  we  hold  in  particular  a 
brief  for  them,  but  we  plead  guilty  to  a sense 
of  the  equities  in  all  things,  including  the 
rights  of  creatures  to  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being,  even  as  the  rights  of  mor- 
tals to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness.” 

As  recent  as  last  year  (1997),  the 
American  Bird  Conservancy  launched  a 
campaign  to  inform  cat  owners  and  make 
them  part  of  the  remedy  for  the  crisis  in 
domestic  feline  kills  of  wildlife,  mostly 
birds.  A Wisconsin  study  placed  the  deaths 
of  songbirds  caused  by  cats  in  the  millions 
for  a single  year.  Even  in  1938,  the  free 


ranging  cat  was  seen  as  an  enemy  of  wild- 
life, in  photos  in  the  July  issue  (cats  carry- 
ing dead  hahy  rabbits  and  songbirds)  and 
in  a short  piece  on  “The  Stray  Cat  Prob- 
lem.” “Many  believe  hunters  kill  more  birds 
than  cats  do  hut  the  cat  is  one  of  the  great- 
est wildlife  predators,”  wrote  Elmer  R. 
Astermuhl.  “I  have  seen  well  fed  cats  kill 
birds  and  even  half  grown  rabbits  and  leave 
them  lie  without  eating  them.” 

In  the  August  1938  issue,  beginning  on 
page  12,  was  another  topic  that  was  like 
deja  vu.  The  article  was  titled,  “The  Penn- 
sylvania Deer  Problem  in  1938,”  by  Rich- 
ard Gerstell.  Back  then,  the  Game  Com- 
mission was  doing  what  it  still  does  today, 
educating  hunters  about  deer  management 
and  the  way  whitetail  numbers  relate  to 
habitat.  “Though  highly  beneficial  results 
have  been  obtained  from  certain  correc- 
tive measures  applied  during  recent  years, 
the  Pennsylvania  deer  problem  remains  in 
1938  as  one  of  wildlife’s  major  ‘ills’,”  the 
article  begins.  “Its  diagnosis  and  cure  re- 
quire both  the  immediate  attention  and 
whole  hearted  cooperative  efforts  of  sports- 
men and  conservation  officials.”  Replace 
1938  with  1998  and  the  quote  could  he 
from  this  month’s  Game  News. 

Photos  from  1938  showed  too  many 
hungry  deer  in  a field,  the  brush  stage  of  a 
regrowing  forest  — which  provides  “over 
200  pounds  of  winter  deer  food  per  acre” 
— and  the  pole  timber  stage  — “note  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  trees  and  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  available  winter 
deer  foods.” 

What  was  the  deer  problem  in  1938? 
“It  is  primarily  a winter  food  problem  ex- 
tending from  early  December  to  the  end 
of  the  following  March,”  says  Gerstell, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Game  Research 
and  Distribution.  “If  current  conditions  are 
long  allowed  to  stand  uncorrected,  a year- 
round  problem  may  quite  conceivably 
come  rapidly  into  existence.”  After  the 
near  destruction  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
herds  less  than  50  years  before,  wildlife 
managers  and  sportsmen  of  the  1930s  were 
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wrestling  with  an  unprecedented  concern. 
The  deer  population  had  rehounded  to  a 
level  too  great  for  the  range  to  support. 

A report  on  how  well  the  Z-year-old 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Program  was 
working  and  a story  called  “Guest  Book  of 
Vermin”  rounded  out  the  August  1938  is- 
sue. These  were  the  days  when  hawks,  owls 
and  other  predators  were  shot  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  small  game  numbers.  Though 
the  article  shows  a gunner  with  a dead  gos- 
hawk, the  author  says:  “Quite  apart  from 
my  personal  zest  for  seeing  a hawk,  a mink 
or  a fox  now  and  then,  there’s  another  rea- 


son why  1 would  not  destroy  the  last  po- 
tential game  killer  on  my  place.  Predation 
keeps  wild  things  wild;  keeps  game  on  its 
toes  . . . and  besides  it’s  been  established 
that  many  of  the  game  creatures  caught  by 
vermin  are  only  weak  or  diseased  individu- 
als better  off  out  of  the  way  anyhow.” 
“The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same,”  the  old  saying  goes.  Sixty 
years  is  a lifetime,  and  though  much  has 
been  altered  in  Pennsylvania’s  wild  lands 
and  with  its  wildlife,  from  what  1 read  in 
the  1938  Game  News,  the  heart  of  the 
hunter  has  not  wavered.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Copy  each  berry  hidden  in  each  of  the  following  clues. 

1 . 1 can  he  found  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region,  and  my  leaves  are  used  to 
flavor  foods. 

berry 

2.  Perhaps  1 am  the  elder  among  the  berries;  in  ancient  times  1 was  planted  to  keep 
lightning  away. 

berry 


3.  Ruffed  grouse,  called  partridge  in  New  England,  love  to  eat  my  red  berries. 

berry 


4.  1 am  a tiny  woodland  berry  known  for  my  pleasant  taste  and  tea. 

berry 


5.  I claim  to  he  the  best  raw  sweetened  wild  berry. 


berry 


6.  Most  wild  berries  are  red  hut  1 am  dark  blue  when  ripe. 

berry 


7.  You  won’t  want  to  grasp  my  thorny  stems,  hut  my  purplish-black  fruits  are  tasty. 

berry 

answers  on  p.  64 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Bob  Norbeck 

Centre  County  WCO 


In  many  wildlife  law  enforcement  cases  the 
planning  and  setup  to  nab  a poacher  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  That’s  the  way 
it  unfolded  in  the  case  of  the  ..  . 

"House  Call" 


tives  hunt  on  the  property.  Hence  the 
phone  call. 

The  caller  told  me  the  property  was 
heavily  baited,  and  that  Shady  and  his 
friends  shot  deer,  turkeys  and  hear  anytime 
they  felt  like  it.  The  caller  went  on  to  say 
that  the  property  was  an  interior  holding 
on  a state  correctional  facility.  1 was  skep- 
tical; 1 just  couldn’t  believe  that  a private 
individual  could  own  property  surrounded 
by  prison  grounds. 

Being  that  the  Game  Commission  has 
trapped  wild  turkeys  on  the  prison  grounds 
to  augment  the  populations  in  other  areas 
of  the  state,  I checked  with  prison  officials 
and  learned  that  there  was  such  an  inte- 
rior holding.  The  owner  had  a right-of-way 
that  allowed  him  to  travel  one  of  the  gated 
main  roads  of  the  prison.  1 was  also  told 
that  shooting  was  going  on  there  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

1 decided  to  visit  the  property  on  the 

THE  INFORMANT  had  said  that  Shady 
hunted  from  an  enclosed  heated  tree 
house,  approximately  40  yards  from  the 
bait,  and  that  he  usually  spent  the  night 
before  bear  season  in  the  stand. 


The  case  began  with  a phone  call 
from  a relative  of  the  old  man  and 
woman  who  had  owned  the  property  be- 
fore “Shady”  acquired  it  when  the  couple 
passed  away.  This  created  some  hard  feel- 
ings among  the  relatives  of  the  previous 
owners  because  Shady  wouldn’t  let  the  rela- 
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Saturday  before  hear  season.  That  particu- 
lar Saturday  is  usually  a long  day  for  con- 
servation officers,  and  it  was  for  me  that 
year.  But  after  patrolling  all  day,  I went 
home,  ate  supper,  grabbed  my  night  vision 
scope  and  other  equipment,  and  headed  for 
the  property  in  my  personal  vehicle.  1 ar- 
rived at  the  far  end  of  the  prison  grounds 
around  8:30. 

Having  no  clue  as  to  where  the  bait  was, 
or  even  if  there  was  any,  1 started  walking 
in  the  general  direction  of  Shady’s  prop- 
erty. The  caller  had  said  that  Shady  hunted 
from  an  enclosed  heated  tree  house,  ap- 
proximately 40  yards  from  the  bait.  He  also 
had  said  that  Shady  usually  spent  the  Sun- 
day night  before  hear  season  in  the  stand, 
so  he  wouldn’t  scare  any  hears  going  in  the 
next  morning. 

The  cover  was  so  thick  where  I had  to 
walk  in  that  I thought  I might  need  a blood 
transfusion  hy  the  time  1 got  to  my  desti- 
nation. 

Finally,  1 came  to  a road  1 recognized. 
The  road  headed  straight  up  the  mountain 
and  then  ran  along  the  side.  Although  it 
was  a climb,  the  road  made  for  easy  walk- 
ing. It  went  to  the  left  and  then  gradually 
descended  along  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
1 knew  it  would  eventually  take  me  to  the 
main  road  of  the  prison.  What  I didn’t 
know  was  that  it  would  put  me  almost  in 
Shady’s  backyard.  It  was  now  9:15. 

Shady  had  a dusk-to-dawn  light  that  il- 
luminated a machine  shed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  shed  was  a crib  full  of  corn.  Shady 
isn’t  a farmer  and  he  doesn’t  raise  any  ani- 
mals, so  it  wasn’t  hard  to  figure  out  what 
the  corn  was  for. 

Shady’s  property  had  been  logged  a few 
years  earlier,  and  there  was  an  old  skid  road 
that  led  back  up  the  mountain.  With  my 
night  vision  scope  1 could  tell  from  the 
tracks  that  it  was  being  heavily  used  by  an 
ATV.  1 followed  the  road  for  approximately 
150  yards  and  found,  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  the  treestand.  1 went  up  and  looked 
around  for  bait,  but  didn’t  see  any.  The 
stand  was  crudely  constructed,  hardly  the 


place  I could  imagine  anyone  spending  an 
entire  night  sitting  on  a board  15  feet  off 
the  ground  in  a cluster  of  trees.  From  the 
ground  below  the  stand  I had  seen  a nearly 
vertical  hill  on  one  side  that  went  up  about 
30  feet  before  leveling  off.  From  the  stand, 
though,  the  flat  was  almost  in  a straight 
line. 

1 climbed  the  hill  and  found  an  assort- 
ment of  bait:  honey  smeared  on  tree 
stumps,  large  quantities  of  doughnuts,  past- 
ries, bread,  rolls  and  corn.  I gathered  a few 
samples  for  evidence  and  immediately  de- 
cided where  I would  be  on  Monday. 

Not  knowing  how  many  people  would 
be  hunting  in  the  area,  I called  my  neigh- 
boring officer,  WCO  George  Mock,  for 
help.  George  arranged  to  have  two  of  his 
deputies  assist  us. 

As  planned,  deputies  Ron  Summers  and 
Steve  Welch,  George  Mock  and  I met  at  a 
nearby  restaurant  at  4 a.m.  Monday.  We 
decided  that  Ron  and  Steve  would  drop 
George  and  me  off  and  then  standby  in  case 
we  needed  a vehicle  in  a hurry.  We  figured 
we  could  just  walk  in  the  main  road  of  the 
prison  that  led  to  Shady’s  house. 

Ron  drove  George  and  me  to  the  gate 
and  dropped  us  off.  George  and  I arrived 
in  the  baited  area  around  5 o’clock.  Not 
knowing  whether  Shady  had  spent  the 
night  in  his  stand,  we  stayed  about  100 
yards  away.  We  were  both  glad  the  morn- 
ing wasn’t  cold.  At  dawn,  I noticed  some- 
thing outlined  against  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  George  used  his  field  glasses  to 
view  what  appeared  to  be  a roof  approxi- 
mately 80  yards  away.  There  also  was  an 
old  logging  road  that  led  to  where  the  roof 
was.  As  it  got  lighter  we  could  see  that  the 
roof  was  part  of  another  tree  house,  one  I 
hadn’t  known  about. 

It  was  now  6 o’clock,  and  we  still  didn’t 
know  if  anyone  was  in  the  stand.  Then  we 
heard  the  engine  of  an  ATV  fire  up  near 
Shady’s  house.  Apparently  he  had  decided 
to  spend  the  night  at  home.  We  could  see 
the  headlight  of  the  ATV  bouncing  up  the 
road  toward  the  stand,  then  the  vehicle 
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stopped  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  every- 
thing went  quiet. 

As  time  passed  without  any  activity, 
George  and  I decided  to  confront  whoever 
was  in  the  baited  stand.  George  circled 
around,  so  that  he  would  be  off  to  the  side 
of  the  stand.  We  both  had  portable  radios, 
and  the  plan  was  that  we  would  turn  them 
on  at  8:15,  then  George  would  confront 
the  person  up  in  the  tree. 

George  circled  wide  to  the  left  of  the 
stand,  while  1 remained  in  position  to 
watch.  What  1 hadn’t  noticed  in  the  pre- 
dawn was  a large  ditch  that  ran  along  the 
road.  1 decided  to  move  to  a better  van- 
tage point,  so  1 crept  to  the  ditch  and  found 
there  was  enough  cover  in  it  to  conceal  my 
approach  to  the  stand.  1 could  see  a win- 
dow in  the  stand,  though,  so  1 moved  in 
slowly.  1 glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  8:02, 
and  1 had  only  about  20  yards  to  go  to  be 
under  the  stand.  At  8:15  1 was  directly 
under  the  stand,  and  when  1 turned  on  the 
radio  George  said,  “319/317,  okay.” 


1 gave  a muffled  reply,  then  George  ap- 
peared over  a small  rise  about  40  yards 
away.  1 could  tell  by  the  look  on  his  face 
that  he  was  having  a hard  time  trying  not 
to  laugh  after  seeing  me  standing  under  the 
stand.  1 motioned  to  him  to  confront 
Shady,  and  that  1 was  going  to  the  other 
treestand  to  see  if  anyone  was  hunting  from 
it.  1 waited  until  George  made  the  initial 
contact  with  Shady,  in  case  there  was 
trouble.  Everything  was  calm,  so  1 ran  down 
the  logging  road  to  the  other  stand  approxi- 
mately 100  yards  away.  There  was  no  one 
there.  George  radioed  and  said  to  meet  him 
at  Shady’s  house.  1 walked  to  the  house  and 
was  there  when  George  and  Shady  arrived. 
We  settled  the  case  on  a field 
acknowledgement  of  guilt. 

Had  Shady  shot  a bear,  or  made  an  at- 
tempt, he  would  have  been  fined  $800  plus 
$200  for  hunting  over  bait.  As  it  was,  he 
paid  a fine  of  $200  for  hunting  over  bait 
and  lost  his  privilege  to  hunt  or  trap  any- 
where in  the  state  for  one  year.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  cheerful  call  of  the  rufous-sided  towhee  is 
music  to  the  ears,  and  the  bird’s  handsome  ap- 
pearance is  easy  on  the  eyes . 

Tapping  Towhees 

I PROBABLY  should  not  have  allowed  The  next  morning  he  resumed  his  at- 
our  son  Mark  and  his  wile  Luz  to  wash  tack  on  the  original  window  at  5 a.m.  Four 
our  Basement  windows.  For  years  they  had  and  a half  hours  later  1 stood  and  watched 
remained  opaque  with  dirt,  hut  1 had  never  as  he  jumped  and  tapped  several  times  at 
felt  it  necessary  to  clean  them  Because  the  each  of  the  three  small  window  panes, 
windows  are  below  ground  level  and  look  moving  methodically  back  and  forth.  Of- 
out  only  on  to  window  wells.  Once  washed  ten  he  would  launch  himself  from  the  edge 
though,  they  were  so  clean  1 could  see  my  ot  the  window  well  to  obtain  momentum, 
reflection  in  them.  So  could  an  eastern  1 counted  40  attacks  per  minute,  with  only 
towhee.  momentary  stops  whenever  anyone  came 

At  5 a.m.  on  June  29,  1997,  he  began  too  near, 
tapping  on  one  of  those  windows  directly  After  several  days,  we  more  or  less  ad- 
below  our  bedroom.  Except  for  occasional  justed  to  the  tapping  towhee.  He  contin- 
brief  Freaks  to  sing  and  forage,  he  contin-  tied  to  favor  the  original  window  below  the 
Lied  his  almost  nonstop  frenzy  until  bedroom,  but  he  also  occasionally  attacked 
evening,  switching  to  one  of  two  herb  gar-  the  two  herb  garden  basement  windows, 
den  basement  windows  at  4 p.m.  Even  on  a rainy  day  he 


By  July  7 he  was  still  jumping  and  tap- 
ping at  all  three  basement  windows  from 
dawn  until  dusk,  interspersing  his  attacks 
with  calls  and  songs  from  the  hack  porch 
roof,  the  slippery  elm  tree,  the  small  black 
walnut  tree,  the  large  black  locust  tree  and 
the  herb  garden  juniper  hush,  defending 
what  appeared  to  he  a half-acre  territory 
that  stretched  from  our  backyard,  around 
the  side  of  the  house  and  included  the 
brushy  slope  below.  He  continued  to  look 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  day  he  began, 
and  even  a heat  wave  in  mid-July  did  not 
deter  him. 

Only  on  his  last  day,  July  21,  23  days 
after  he  had  begun  his  assault,  did  he  tap 
less  vigorously  and  frequently.  Probably  his 
mate  had  finally  hatched  their  second 
brood,  and  he  had  had  to  assume  his  fa- 
therly duties. 

The  female  eastern  towhee  builds  the 
nest  by  herself  in  three  days,  lays  two  to 
six  eggs  and  broods  them  for  1 2 to  14  days, 
while  the  male  busies  himself  singing  and 
defending  his  territory.  If  the  tapping  male’s 
mate  spent  three  days  nest-huilding,  laid 
six  eggs  in  six  days,  and  then  brooded  them 
in  14  days,  the  total  would  have  come  to 
23  days,  exactly  the  time  the  male  had 
spent  attacking  our  basement  windows. 

Because  1 had  never  heard  of  such  be- 
havior by  eastern  towhees,  1 decided  our 
tapper  had  been  endowed  with  more  test- 
osterone than  other  male  towhees.  Then  1 
discovered  an  account  by  F.W.  Davis  of 
Massachusetts  who  once  had  a towhee  tap- 
per even  more  determined  than  ours. 

“While  his  mate  was  incubating  in  J une 
1960,  a male  towhee  discovered  his  reflec- 
tion in  the  windows  of  a nearby  house,”  he 
wrote.  “From  the  crack  of  dawn  until  datk 
he  attacked  his  image  with  time  out  only 
to  feed.  He  would  flutter  against  a pane  for 
a few  seconds,  take  a few  tentative  but  firm 
pecks  at  it,  tetreat,  give  a few  drink^your- 
tea  calls,  and  then  return  to  drive  off  the 
interloper  . . . He  continued  this  behav- 
ior even  after  the  eggs  hatched.  On  his  way 
to  feed  the  young  with  a heakful  of  larvae 


he  usually  tarried  long  enough  to  make  a 
few  sallies.  Ultimately  he  fought  with  — 
and  smeared  — every  window  in  the 
house.” 

Poet  Btendan  Galvin  also  hosted  a tap- 
ping towhee.  In  his  “Poem  of  the  Towhee” 
he  wtites,  “This  one  has  hunted  the  win- 
dow all  spring,  baffled  by  glass  ... 

First  discovered  and  painted  hy  artist/ 
cartogtapher  John  White  during  a visit  to 
the  doomed  Roanoke  Island  settlement  in 
1 585-86,  the  eastetn  towhee  (Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus)  was,  for  a time,  halt  of  a 
continent-wide  species  — the  rufous-sided 
towhee.  But  in  1995  the  Ametican  Orni- 
thologists’ Union  gave  us  two  species  in- 
stead of  one.  Drawing  a line  through  the 
central  Great  Plains,  they  declared  that  east 
ot  the  line  the  rufous-sided  towhee  was  now 
the  eastetn  towhee  and  west  of  the  line  it 
was  the  spotted  towhee. 

But  no  mattet  what  the  scientists  call 
it,  the  towhee  knows  its  name,  calling  tow- 
tree  or  che-wink,  whenever  it  is  alarmed,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  male’s  primary 
song,  drink-your-tea-ee-ee-ee-ee,  is  sung  only 
during  breeding.  Each  male,  though,  has 
his  own  repertoire  of  different  song  pat- 
terns. For  instance,  1 often  hear  males  that 
sing  only  your-tea.  They  also  vary  in  tone 
quality.  Some  are  musical  while  others  are 
huzzy.  Frequently,  males  on  adjacent  terri- 
tories counter-sing,  each  bird  alternating 
his  song  with  his  neighbor’s. 

The  eastern  towhee  is  a satisfying  bird 
because  not  only  does  it  have  easy  to  iden- 
tify calls  and  songs,  hut  also  an  easy  to  iden- 
tify body.  One  of  its  nicknames  is  “ground 
robin”  because  the  male  towhee  exhibits 
the  same  black,  brick  red  and  white  color 
combination  as  the  American  robin.  But, 
to  my  eyes,  he  is  a handsomer  bird.  His  belly 
is  white,  his  sides  robin  red,  and  his  head, 
chest,  hack,  and  wings  coal-black.  His  long 
elegant  tail  is  mostly  black,  except  for  white 
cornet  patches  that  flash  as  he  vigorously 
scratches  in  the  underbrush,  hence  the 
“ground”  of  “ground  robin”  and  his  other 
nickname  “brush  robin.”  The  female  is  al- 
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most  as  striking,  substituting  a warm,  red- 
dish'hrown  where  the  male  is  hlack. 

According  to  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  eastern  towhee  is  com- 
mon in  every  county  hut  Philadelphia. 
During  the  annual  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
from  1966  to  1987,  it  was  the  18th  most 
common  breeding  species,  and  the  22nd 
most  common  species,  even  though  it  de- 
clined 5.5  percent  every  year  of  the  sur- 
vey. This  same  decline  has  been  noted 
across  its  range,  hut  especially 
from  New  Jersey  north  to 
New  England,  varying  from 
5.6  percent  in  Maine  to 
13.3  percent  in  Vermont. 

Although  scientists 
classify  the  eastern 
towhee  as  a “habitat 
generalist,”  because  it 
lives  from  sea  level  to 
upland  forests,  it  does 
require  brushy  under- 
growth and  is  partial  to 
regenerating  forests. 

But  those  forests  must 
have  a dense  shrub  and 
small  tree  understory, 
and  a thick  accumula- 
tion of  litter  in  which  the 
eastern  towhee  scratches  with  both  feet 
while  searching  for  food.  The  eastern  to- 
whee, in  other  words,  thrives  in  a messy, 
natural  environment,  especially  old  field 
thickets  and  later  stages  of  second  growth 
forest.  Such  habitats  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing as  we  replace  them  with  suburban 
sprawl,  large  expanses  of  sterile  lawns,  and 
intensively  managed  farmland. 

Bur  our  shrubby,  seldom-cut  home 
grounds  had  obviously  attracted  the  tap- 
ping towhee  and  his  mate.  Our 
second-growth  hardwood  forest  with  abun- 
dant undergrowth  and  leaf  litter,  our  old 
field  thickets,  and  our  recently  purchased, 
poorly  logged,  hut  regenerating  tract,  are 
filled  with  eastern  towhees  from  their  re- 
turn the  first  week  of  April  until  their  final 
retreat  in  early  November. 


The  older  male  towhees  are  the  first  to 
return  from  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  they 
have  spent  the  winter,  arriving  a week 
ahead  of  the  younger  males  and  females. 
After  remaining  in  small  groups  for  a few 
days,  they  disperse  and  each  male  forms  his 
territory  of  between  one-half  to  two  acres 
by  circling  his  chosen  area  and  singing  from 
perches  10  to  15  feet  high  ot  while  he  is 
foraging  on  the  ground. 

In  the  midst  of  such  territorial 
disputes,  the  females  teturn. 
They  are  chased  by  one  or 
more  males  and  both  sexes 
sptead  their  tails  to  show  off 
their  white  markings.  They 
also  warble  back  and  forth 
and  exchange  frequent 
toW'hees.  Sometimes  a 
male  eastern  towhee 
will  carty  and  drop 
nesting  material  in 
front  of  his  chosen  fe- 
male. 

In  Pennsylvania 
eastern  towhees  are 
paired  and  begin  nest- 
ing in  late  April  or  early 
May.  Usually  the  female 
builds  her  well-hidden  nest  on  the  ground. 
For  years  1 purposely  searched  for  a towhee 
nest  every  time  1 encountered  a displaying 
towhee,  but  nevet  found  one.  Then,  on 
May  28,  1988,  in  the  Far  Field  thicket,  a 
female  erupted  at  my  feet.  1 peered  down 
at  a nest  constructed  of  strips  of  bark  and 
lined  with  dry  grasses  that  had  been  built 
into  the  exposed  toot  of  a small  Hercules’ 
club  tree  — a classic  eastern  towhee  nest 
consttucted  in  ptime  towhee  habitat.  The 
nest  contained  three,  almost  round,  heavily 
mottled  eggs. 

Four  years  ago,  on  July  5,  1994,  1 found 
my  second  eastern  towhee  nest,  crammed 
with  nestlings  and  defended  by  a calling 
female.  This  nest  was  unusual  both  because 
of  its  location  — 6 '/i  feet  from  the  ground 
on  a striped  maple  tree  branch  — and  its 
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habitat  — deep  in  the  black  cherry  forest 
of  Sapsucker  Ridge.  Although  towhees 
rarely  build  above  ground,  they  are  more 
likely  to  do  so  during  a second  nesting. 

Sometimes  a male  may  occasionally 
visit  the  nesting  female  with  food  shortly 
before  the  eggs  hatch  in  what  ornitholo- 
gists call  “anticipatory  food  bringing,”  but 
most  males  wait  until  the  eggs  hatch.  Then 
these  monogamous  birds  become  model 
husbands  and  fathers,  bringing  food  to  the 
nestlings  and  sometimes  to  the  brooding 
females  as  well.  The  male  also  guards  the 
nest  when  the  female  goes  off  in  search  of 
food. 

During  the  first  few  days  both  parents 
feed  their  young  by  regurgitation,  placing 
their  bills  into  the  gullets  of  their  nestlings 
and  pumping  vigorously.  The  nestlings  are 
fed  mostly  insects,  such  as  caterpillars, 
moths,  grasshoppers,  ant  and  fly  pupae, 
beetles  and  beetle  larvae,  and  spiders  and 
spider  eggs.  As  the  nestlings  mature  they 
are  also  fed  fruits,  most  notably,  winter- 


green  berries,  blueberries  and  huckleber- 
ries. 

The  nestling  phase  lasts  nine  to  1 1 days 
and  the  fledgling  phase  between  three  and 
four  weeks.  Because  eastern  towhees  usu- 
ally raise  a second  brood  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  male  feeds  the  fledglings  while  the  fe- 
male starts  the  second  clutch.  Fledglings 
have  been  reported  as  late  as  August  20, 
and  a nest  with  eggs,  August  4.  Here  on 
the  mountain  1 encounter  towhee  families 
from  late  June  until  late  August. 

An  eastern  towhee  generally  survives 
from  one  to  four  years,  although  one  male 
in  South  Carolina  reached  the  venerable 
age  of  12  and  another  in  New  Jersey  re- 
turned to  the  same  woodland  for  six  years. 
In  fact,  the  male  eastern  towhee  faithfully 
returns  to  his  same  breeding  site  at  least 
48  percent  of  the  time,  according  to  one 
study  of  a Pennsylvania  woodlot. 

That  is  why  1 have  made  sure  that  our 
basement  windows  are  once  again  opaque 
with  dirt.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


Experienced  anglers  say  that  to  consistently  take  fish 
you  must  learn  how  to  hunt  for  them.  Archers  can 
do  that  literally,  and  obtain  some  valuable  practice 
during  the  off-season. 

Bowfishing 


IN  MY  mind’s  eye  1 can  still  see  myself  as 
a skinny  little  kid  pedaling  my  Schwinn 
3'Speed  hike  down  the  road  toward  the 
lake,  with  my  Lil’  Ben  recurve  tied  to  the 
handlebars.  In  my  right  hand  I’m  carrying 
two  cedar  arrows,  and  my  pockets  are 
stuffed  with  several  lengths  of  12-pound 
monofilament. 

After  ditching  my  hike  at  the  head  of  a 
dirt  path  that  runs  parallel  to  the  lake 
shore,  1 race  down  the  trail  to  the  swamp. 
Sloshing  through  the  mud  at  the  north  end 


of  the  lake  brings  me  to  the  shallow  feeder 
stream,  where  1 invariably  find  strings  of 
brown  fish  hugging  the  bottom  on  these 
mid'June  days. 

Although  I know  the  suckers  will  be 
there,  as  a wide-eyed  10-year-old  I have  to 
run  up  to  the  water’s  edge  to  see  the  fish 
that  I will  soon  be  hunting.  And  that  al- 
ways sends  them  scattering.  No  matter,  at 
this  age  I’m  a seasoned  bowfisherkid.  I 
know  that  if  I step  back  from  the 
streambank,  the  fish  will  line  up  once  again 
in  the  center  of  the  inlet  hy  the  time  I lace 
one  of  the  lengths  of  fishing  line  through 
the  hole  my  dad  drilled  at  the  nock-end  of 
my  arrow  and  tie  it  in  a knot. 

The  next  time  1 approach  the  water’s 
edge,  it  is  with  a hunter’s  stealth.  I’d  like 
to  say  that  I singled  out  a fat  sucker  and 
drilled  it  with  a well-placed  shot  every  time, 
hut  the  truth  is,  my  primary  technique  was 
to  aim  into  the  middle  of  the  string  of  fish, 
loose  an  arrow  and  hope  for  the  best.  Some- 
times, though.  I’d  actually  nail  one. 

Such  was  my  introduction  to  the  sport 
of  howfishing  two  decades  ago,  and  the 
interest  generated  hy  those  initial  forays 
lives  on  today.  Bowfishing  is  a challeng- 
ing, exciting  sport  that  requires  equal  parts 
hunting  and  angling  skills.  Plus,  it’s  a great 
way  to  keep  your  archery  form  in  shape 
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through  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
prior  to  the  deer  howhunting  seasons. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  hunting  fish  with 
a bow  and  arrow  requires  a fishing  license, 
and  only  carp,  gar,  suckers  and  eels  are  le- 
gal game.  You  can  howfish  day  or  night, 
year-round  for  these  fish,  except  in  ap- 
proved trout  waters  during  the  closed  sea- 
son, and  in  special  regulation  waters.  On 
the  Delaware  River,  catfish  and  herring  — 
not  shad  — may  also  he  taken  with  a bow 
and  arrow,  except  within  275  yards  of  an 
eel  weir.  Bag  limits  for  all  the  species  open 
to  howfishing  are  liberal  — 50  per  day. 

As  in  all  modern  hunting  and  fishing 
sports,  bowfishing  equipment  can  be  as 
primitive  or  as  technologically  advanced 
as  you  want.  If  all  you  have  is  a compound 
bow  that  you  carry  in  the  woods  for  deer, 
well,  you’re  in  luck.  The  compound  bow  is 
perfect  for  bowfishing.  However,  if  you  use 
a release  aid  and  set  your  bow  at  a high 
draw  weight,  you  might  want  to  consider 
two  changes. 

Drawing  and  releasing  the  bowstring 
with  your  fingers  and  reducing  the  draw 
weight  to  the  point  where  you  can  pull  hack 
the  string  with  minimal  effort  will  both 
help  you  get  off  shots  quickly,  and  that’s  a 
big  advantage  when  shooting  at  a moving 
target.  Of  course,  if  you’re  shooting  one  of 
the  modem  micro-bows,  you  might  have 
no  choice  but  to  stick  with  your  release  aid. 
The  angle  of  the  string  at  full  draw  on  these 
ultra-short  bows  will  probably  be  too  steep 
to  allow  you  to  use  your  fingers. 

Because  shooting  at  moving  targets  is 
common  for  bow-anglers,  many  prefer  to 
use  recurves  and  longbows  rather  than 
compound  bows.  The  “stick”  hows  are  best 
suited  for  a quick  draw  and  release. 

Whatever  kind  of  bow  you  choose,  plan 
on  shooting  one  with  a draw  weight  of  at 
least  45  pounds.  Fifty  to  55  pounds  is  even 
better.  This  will  give  you  the  necessary 
power  to  propel  an  arrow  through  several 
feet  of  water,  as  well  as  handle  a hig  fat  carp. 

You’re  better  off  leaving  the  aluminum 
hunting  arrows  at  home  during  howfishing 


excursions.  Why?  They’re  hollow,  and  you 
never  know  where  they’re  going  to  go  when 
they  hit  the  water.  Solid  arrows  made  horn 
fiberglass  or  aluminum,  fletched  with  plas- 
tic vanes,  are  the  most  common  bowfishing 
projectiles.  They  are  best  suited  for  slicing 
through  the  water  toward  a fish  a couple 
feet  below  the  surface.  1 prefer  fiberglass, 
simply  because  they’re  the  least  expensive. 

There  are  a variety  of  specially  made 
howfishing  tips  you  can  attach  to  your  ar- 
rows. Some  are  fitted  with  metal  prongs 
that  arc  slightly  out  from  the  body  of  the 
arrow  and  back  toward  the  nock  end.  Oth- 
ers have  one  or  two  metal  wings  that  told 
flat  against  the  arrow  while  it’s  in  flight  and 
then  spring  open  on  impact.  These  prongs 
and  wings  prevent  the  arrow  from  sliding 
out  of  the  fish  while  you  reel  it  in.  Speak- 
ing of  reeling  ’em  in,  there  are  several 
means  of  retrieving  your  catch.  You  can 
attach  a reel  to  your  bow,  tie  some  line  to 
your  wrist  or  foot  or  just  shoot  a free-flying 
arrow. 

The  two  basic  types  of  howfishing  reels 
are  open-  and  closed-faced.  Both  attach  to 
the  front  of  your  how  in  the  hole  where 
you’d  normally  screw  in  a stabilizer.  I’ve 
seen  some  reels  mounted  on  miniature  fish- 
ing rods  in  place  of  stabilizers.  It  you’re 
shooting  a recurve  or  longbow  that  doesn’t 
have  a stabilizer  hole,  there  are  clamps 
available  that  will  allow  you  to  attach  a 
reel  to  your  how. 

An  open-faced  reel  pays  out  line  auto- 
matically when  you  shoot,  and  the  line  is 
wound  hack  on  the  spool  hy  hand.  Con- 
versely, the  closed-faced  models  operate 
just  like  regular  fishing  reels.  Before  you 
shoot  you  have  to  set  the  bail  in  the  cast- 
ing position,  and  then  you  wind  a handle 
to  reel  in  the  line. 

Shooting  with  these  devices  has  obvi- 
ous advantages  over  a pre-cut  length  of  line 
tied  to  your  wrist  or  foot.  But  if  that’s  the 
only  way  you  can  go,  then  he  generous 
when  measuring  out  your  line.  Nothing  will 
raise  your  hackles  more  than  firing  a per- 
fect arrow  at  a 20-pound  carp,  only  to  have 
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VARIOUS  TYPES  of  bowfishing  arrov 
points,  left  to  right,  single  expanding  wing, 
fixed  prongs,  and  two  expanding  wings  in 
the  closed  and  open  positions. 

it  jerk  just  short  of  the  mark  because  you 
didn’t  have  enough  line. 

Bow-anglers  typically  don’t  use 
monofilament,  because  it  kinks  and  is  use- 
less  once  it  becomes  tangled.  The  more 
popular  line  is  a braided  nylon  string  made 
especially  for  bowfishing.  Sure,  it’s  heavier 
than  monofilament,  but  it  doesn’t  kink,  it’s 
less  prone  to  tangling  and  is  easily  un- 
tangled if  it  does  get  fouled.  Most  archery 
tackle  shops  carry  howfishing  line. 

The  simplest  way  to  attach  the  line  to 
your  arrow  is  tie  it  to  a hole  in  the  nock 
end.  Bowfishing  arrows  come  with  pre- 
drilled holes.  If  you  attach  the  line  in  this 
fashion,  you’ll  have  to  drape  it  over  your 
bow  arm  when  you  draw  to  keep  it  clear  of 
the  bow. 

Some  bow-anglers  — especially  those 
who  use  reels  — like  to  drill  a second  hole 
toward  the  tip  end  of  the  arrow  and  then 
stretch  a steel  leader  between  the  two 
holes.  A snap  swivel  tied  to  the  fishing  line 
is  then  clipped  to  the  leader.  This  allows 
the  line  to  float  freely  along  the  length  of 
the  arrow.  When  you  come  to  full  draw, 
the  line  can  slide  down  to  the  point  end, 
directly  over  the  teel.  There’s  no  need  to 
drape  it  over  your  arm,  and  no  risk  of  it 
catching  on  anything. 

Shooting  arrows  without  any  line  at- 
tached is  popular  among  small  stream  how- 


anglers.  You  really  want  to  fish  this  way 
only  in  areas  where  you  can  reach  down 
and  pull  your  arrow  out  of  the  bottom  by 
hand,  if  you  miss,  or  where  you  know  you 
can  chase  down  any  fish  you  hit.  There’s 
no  sense  shooting  a free-flying  arrow  at  a 
fish  in  a lake  where  the  fish  can  swim  out 
to  deep  water  before  it  dies,  carrying  your 
arrow  and  hopes  of  retrieval  with  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  — and  most  frus- 
trating — challenges  of  bowfishing  is  learn- 
ing how  to  aim.  As  you  might  have  guessed, 
because  howfishing  arrows  are  solid,  they 
weigh  considerably  more  than  standard 
hunting  arrows.  That  means  they’ll  fly  a 
lot  slower  — even  before  they  hit  water. 

One  of  my  bowfishing  buddies  shoots 
his  hunting  arrows  at  290  feet  per  second. 
His  fiberglass  fishing  arrows  fly  slightly  less 
than  200  feet  per  second  out  of  the  same 
bow. 

So,  the  first  thing  you’ve  got  to  do  is  get 
close  to  your  target.  When  we  talk  about 
the  range  of  howfishing  shots  there’s  no 
such  thing  as  getting  too  close.  While  20 
yards  is  considered  the  ideal  bowhunting 
shot,  that’s  way  too  far  for  bowfishing. 
Twenty  feet  is  more  like  it.  Actually,  get- 
ting within  10  to  12  feet  of  your  finned 
quarry  is  ideal. 

Next,  you’ve  got  to  deal  with  this  crazy 
thing  called  refraction.  That’s  when  light 
bends  as  it  hits  the  water.  Poke  an  arrow 
into  a stteam  or  lake  at  an  angle,  and  it 
will  appear  as  though  the  arrow  is  bent. 
That’s  the  refraction  effect,  and  it  means 
when  you  take  aim  at  a fish,  you  can’t  aim 
directly  at  it  or  you’re  likely  to  shoot  over 
the  top  of  it.  The  general  rule  of  thumb  is 
to  hold  low.  How  low  depends  on  how  deep 
the  fish  is,  how  far  away  from  it  you  are 
and  how  much  power  your  how  has  — fac- 
tors every  bow-angler  must  learn  through 
trial  and  error. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a new  archery  game 
this  summer  to  help  pass  the  time  until  deer 
season  arrives,  give  bowfishing  a try.  It’s  a 
great  activity  in  itself,  though,  so  watch  out: 
You  just  might  get  hooked.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Do  polished  cases  shoot  any  better  than  dirty  ones? 
Maybe  not,  but  there’s  more  to  reloading  clean 
cases  than  meets  the  eye. 

Case  Cleaning 


I HADN’T  been  in  the  reloading  game 
very  long  when  1 met  a chuck  hunter 
using  handloads  that  1 thought  were  fac- 
tory  loads.  1 can’t  recall  the  exact  details, 
but  he  had  missed  several  shots  before  our 
encounter  based  on  the  shiny,  clean  empty 
cases  on  the  ground.  Because  he  was  using 
the  same  cartridge  1 used,  1 suggested  he 
switch  from  factory  loads  to  reloads.  To  my 
surprise,  he  said  that  his  cartridges  were  re- 
loads. 1 finally  asked  him  how  he  kept  them 
looking  new,  and  he  replied  he  cleaned  his 
cases  in  an  acid-type  solution. 

I’ve  forgotten  the  name  of  the  stuff,  but 
when  mixed  with  water  it  was  supposed  to 
remove  grease  and  dirt  from  metal  surfaces. 
While  describing  it  to  me,  he  warned  that 
the  clean  cases  had  to  be  washed  immedi- 
ately in  warm  water.  It  certainly  cleaned 
the  cases  inside  and  out,  and  rubbing  the 
cases  with  facial  tissues  or  paper  towels 
made  them  look  like  new.  1 figured  this  was 
an  easy  way  to  clean  cases  until  1 learned 
the  solution  might  weaken  the  brass,  so  1 
decided  to  clean  cases  with  regular  brass 
cleaner. 

In  1960  this  decision  led  to  building  a 
powered  device  consisting  of  two  half-inch 
thick  steel  side  plates  16  inches  long  and 
eight  inches  high  that  were  bolted  to  a 
bottom  half-inch  steel  plate  that  was  nine 
inches  wide.  The  two  side  plates  bolted  to 
the  bottom  plate  and  were  line-hored  and 
equipped  with  brass  bushings.  Slots  were 


cut  in  both  plates  to  accommodate  a double 
shaft  motor.  After  inserting  four  half-inch 
round  steel  shafts  through  the  bushings  in 
the  front  and  back  plates,  1 '/-'inch  pulleys 
were  locked  on  the  three  bottom  shafts. 
The  rear  motor  shaft  also  had  a pulley,  and 
the  fourth  shaft  was  an  idler  that  wasn’t 
powered.  A single  belt  ran  from  the  motor 
pulley  around  the  three  bottom  shafts.  A 
belt  tension  device  was  made  from  a sealed 
bearing  and  flat  swing  arm  that  bolted  to 
the  front  plate.  It  was  pushed  down  against 
the  belt  to  the  correct  tension  and  then 
locked.  The  front  motor  and  top  idler  shafts 
had  wooden  rollers  attached  and  a home- 
made 3-inch  wide  cloth-polishing  belt  was 
stretched  tightly  around  both  rollers. 
When  the  motor  switch  was  turned  on,  the 
polishing  belt  along  with  the  three  bottom 
shafts  turned.  The  bottom  shafts  protruded 
from  the  front  plate  and  had  '4-inch  screw- 
type  chucks  to  hold  the  necessary  clean- 
ing tools,  such  as  a primer  pocket  cleaning 
brush,  an  inside  chamfering  tool  and  case 
mouth  deburring  tool.  A line  from  an  air 
compressor  to  a spring  loaded  valve  pro- 
truding from  the  front  plate  completed  the 
cleaning  machine. 

A paste  brass  cleaning  compound  was 
applied  to  the  belt.  After  cleaning  the 
primer  pocket,  deburring  and  chamfering 
the  case  mouth,  the  outside  of  the  case  was 
cleaned  by  holding  it  against  the  belt.  The 
final  polish  was  applied  by  wiping  the  case 
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with  a paper  towel.  Even  the  dirtiest  cases 
could  be  cleaned  in  only  seconds. 

Crude  as  this  device  was,  it  worked  per- 
fectly. When  my  sons  and  1 were  cranking 
out  thousands  of  reloads  the  machine  ran 
for  hours  without  being  shut  down.  After 
finding  out  the  device  weighed  nearly  100 
pounds,  a friend  always  referred  to  it  as  “the 
monster”  but  a machinist  friend  who 


helped  build  it  thought  “contraption”  was 
a better  name.  Over  the  years,  the  mon- 
ster has  gone  through  many  changes,  and 
was  finally  shut  down  for  good  when  RGBS 
offered  its  Trim  Mate  Case  Prep  Center. 
This  small,  lightweight  unit  does  almost 
everything  the  monster  could  do  and,  in 
fact,  do  It  much  better  because  it  runs  at  a 
slower  speed. 

1 have  a Case  Prep  Center  set  up  next 
to  a Rock  Chucker  press.  After  decapping 
and  resizing,  1 clean  the  primer  pocket,  and 
chamfer  and  deburr  the  case  mouth.  Un- 
like my  homemade  unit,  though,  the  Case 
Prep  Center  does  not  polish  cases. 

I know  that  many  handloaders  scoff  at 
case  cleaning.  I’ve  been  told  many  times 
that  cleaning  cases  is  a waste  of  time,  and 
that  a dirty  case  shoots  just  as  accurately 
as  a clean  one.  To  some  degree  that  might 
he  true,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
Cases  get  dirty  from  shooting.  Powder  resi- 


due builds  up,  and  it’s  abrasive.  In  a tight 
fitting  chamber  the  residue  on  a case  can 
mar  the  chamber  wall.  It  also  impedes  ex- 
traction to  some  degree.  Dirty  cases  are  also 
hard  on  reloading  dies,  especially  the  full 
length  resizing  die. 

Every  handloader  knows  that  cases  must 
he  inspected  before  each  reloading  session. 
Some  argue  that  dirty  cases  are  just  as  easy 
to  inspect  as  clean  cases, 
but  they’re  not.  Also,  in- 
specting a case  is  not  a 
quick  glance  affair.  There 
are  more  than  just  cracks  in 
the  neck  to  look  for.  It’s 
pretty  easy  to  see  a split  case 
mouth  regardless  if  the  case 
is  clean  or  dirty,  hut  pitting, 
corrosion  or  bulges  are 
harder  to  spot.  So  is  incipi- 
ent case  separation.  The 
dictionary  definition  for  in- 
cipient is  “Just  beginning  to 
exist  or  to  come  to  notice.” 
In  a sense,  it  really  hasn’t 
happened  but  soon  will,  if 
that  makes  sense.  Another 
thing  to  keep  an  eye  on  is  an  enlarged 
primer  pocket,  and  it  is  easier  to  spot  in  a 
clean  case. 

Most  cracks  or  breaks  occur  at  the  weh 
where  the  case  cavity  connects  to  the  solid 
shell  head.  Each  time  a case  is  fired  this 
area  is  stretched.  Normally,  a narrow  white 
ring  forms  around  the  case,  which  indicates 
potential  weakening.  This  area  is  also 
weakened  during  the  full  length  resizing 
operation.  As  the  case  is  shoved  into  the 
full  length  resizing  die,  the  brass  more  or 
less  flows  hack  and  creates  a little  (almost 
invisible)  hump  where  the  cavity  and  shell 
head  meet.  The  die  irons  out  the  hump  or 
ridge,  but  it  also  weakens  the  brass,  and  a 
white  ring  becomes  more  noticeable.  I have 
found  that  a really  white  narrow  ring  can 
he  termed  incipient  case  separation.  The 
case  hasn’t  separated,  but  it  has  been 
stretched  to  a dangerous  level  in  that  area. 
It’s  time  to  discard  the  case. 


Helen  Lewis 


RGBS  SIDEWINDER  Case  Tumbler,  left,  and  Vibra  Tek 


vibrator,  right.  Sidewinder  tumbles  cases  in  either  liquid 
or  dry  media.  Vibrator  uses  only  dry  media,  and  can  be 
adjusted  for  low  or  high  levels  of  vibration.  Sidewinder  is 
equipped  with  sealing  and  drain  lids. 
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There  are  several  methods  for  case 
cleaning.  The  setup  1 built  was  strictly  for 
polishing  (outside  cleaning),  primer  pocket 
cleaning,  deburring  and  chamfering  the 
case  mouth.  What  1 was  doing  was  not  case 
cleaning  in  the  purest  sense,  though.  The 
outside  of  the  case  looked  terrific,  hut  the 
inside  was  caked  with  burned  powder  resi- 
due.  Sometimes  1 would  use  a rifle  clean- 
ing  brush  in  one  of  the  chucks  to  clean  the 
inside  of  the  neck,  hut  it  was  literally  im- 
possible to  get  the  walls  of  bottleneck  cases 
clean.  A straight  wall  case  like  the  .45-70 
could  be  brushed  clean. 

Most  handloaders  today  use  either  a liq- 
uid cleaner  or  several  dry  types  of  media. 
Usually  dry  case-cleaning  media  is  made 
from  walnut  shells  or  corncobs.  Crushed 
walnut  hulls  ground  to  12/20-sieve  size 
clean  even  super  dirty  cases.  Corncob  me- 
dia works  well  in  vibrator  type  case  clean- 
ers. Adding  some  polishing  agent  to  the 
media  gives  the  cases  a bright  shine. 

Liquid  media  is  not  supposed  to  he  used 
in  vibrator  type  case  cleaners.  The  RCBS 
Sidewinder  Case  Tumbler  handles  both  liq- 
uid and  dry  type  media.  An  8-ounce  bottle 
of  liquid  cleaner  is  included  with  each 
Sidewinder,  and  mixed  with  water  makes 
up  to  four  gallons  (depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  solution)  of  concentrated 
cleaner.  1 decapped  a hundred  6mm  BR 
Remington  cases  that  had  been  fired  two 
or  three  times.  1 poured  about  one  quart  of 
the  concentrate  over  the  cases  in  the  drum 
and  set  the  timer  switch  for  two  hours.  The 
drum  rests  on  an  angle  and  has  a push  type- 
sealing lid,  so  there’s  no  danger  of  the  liq- 
uid cleaner  spilling  or  leaking. 

To  empty  the  media  (either  liquid  or 
dry)  before  the  cases  are  removed,  the  seal- 
ing lid  is  removed  and  replaced  with  a 24- 
hole  drain  type  lid.  Because  the  holes  are 
large  (about  5/16''’  of  an  inch  in  diameter), 
the  media  flows  out  in  seconds.  1 shake  the 
drum  a few  times  to  get  the  media  out  of 
the  cases  and  then  dump  the  cases  into  a 
clean  plastic  pan.  There  will  still  he  cases 
with  media  in  them,  so  each  case  has  to  he 


examined.  Kernels  of  dry  media  will  stick 
in  the  flashhole,  so  it’s  important  to  inspect 
there  also. 

A handloader  cleaning  thousands  of 
cases  a year  would  he  wise  to  purchase  a 
case/media  separator  or  sifter.  Dillon  Pre- 
cision Products,  Inc.  claims  its  Model  CM- 
2000  case/media  separator  will  remove  dry 
media  from  1,500  Remington  .223  cases 
in  a matter  of  seconds. 

When  using  a liquid  case  cleaner,  it’s 
imperative  to  rinse  the  cases  immediately 
after  being  washed.  Dump  the  cases  in  a 
plastic  dishpan  and  rinse  several  times  with 
cold  running  water.  Cases  must  he  com- 
pletely dry  before  reloading.  The  best  dry- 
ing method  is  to  spread  the  cases  on  a cloth 
and  allow  them  to  air  dry.  Some  suggest 
using  an  oven  set  at  200  degrees,  hut  heat 
can  discolor  cases.  Low  heat  doesn’t 
weaken  a case,  but  temperatures  above  400 
degrees  can  he  harmful.  The  simple  method 
is  to  shake  the  water  out  of  each  case,  then 
allow  them  to  dry  overnight. 

The  vibrator-type  case  cleaner  is  basi- 
cally for  dry  media.  This  type  of  cleaner  is 
available  in  an  assortment  of  sizes.  Dillon’s 
FL-20008  holds  over  1,300  .38/. 357  cases 
or  550  .30-06  cases.  Lyman  offers  several 
excellent  case  tumblers.  Their  popular 
Tubby  Tumbler  features  a clear  plastic  see 
through  lid. 

Cases  have  been  cleaned  for  years  with 
dry  media  in  vihrator-type  units.  It’s  fair  to 
say  that  using  a liquid  solution  is  faster  and 
also  scrubs  the  interior.  It’s  worth  noting 
that  neither  dry  nor  liquid  cleaning  media 
does  a good  job  of  cleaning  primer  pock- 
ets. To  get  the  entire  residue  from  the  pock- 
ets requires  using  a pocket  cleaning  brush. 

Cleaning  cases  may  not  appeal  to  many 
handloaders,  hut  serious  craftsmen  in  any 
occupation  or  hobby  take  pride  in  their 
work.  Cleanliness  is  part  of  that  pride.  Dirty 
handloads  probably  shoot  just  as  well  as 
clean  ones,  and  dirty  shoes  are  just  as  com- 
fortable as  a clean  pair,  hut  most  people 
shine  their  shoes.  Handloaders  should  give 
some  thought  to  that.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


In  Colorado,  the  eighth~largest  state, 
3 . 7 million  people  (up  by  a half  million 
in  a decade)  and  203,000  elk  live  in  its 
nearly  104,000  square  miles.  There, 
an  estimated  35,000  to  50,000  acres 
per  year  are  converted  to  human  use. 

Wetland  losses  in  the  U.S.  have 
slowed  60  percent  since  the  1970s, 
according  to  a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  report.  However,  the  study 
revealed  a net  wetland  loss  of  1 17,000 
acres  per  year  between  1985  and  1995. 
Much  of  that  was  freshwater  forested 
wetlands. 

Hunters  in  Vermont  took  100  moose 
during  the  4-day  season  last  October. 
There  were  165  permits  issued  by 
lottery  for  the  hunt.  The  state's  moose 
population  is  estimated  at  2,100. 

America  loses  45.6  acres  of  its  highest 
quality  farmlands  every  hour  of  every  day 
to  development  — 400,000  acres  a year. 
Between  1982  and  1992,  an  area  roughly 
the  size  of  Vermont  was  lost  to 
development. 

During  the  1996-97  hunting  season 
in  Arkansas  there  were  3 1 hunting 
accidents,  including  five  fatalities. 
Three  of  the  deaths  were  the  result  of 
falls  from  treestands.  The  other  two 
occurred  during  squirrel  and  turkey 
season. 

The  heaviest  buck  ever  taken  in 
Vermont  by  a bowhunter  was  harvested 
last  fall.  The  8'pointer  field-dressed  at 
253  pounds. 


Bowhunters  in  North  America  in 
1997  reached  3.2  million.  This  was 
despite  a one  percent  decline  in 
Canadian  bowhunters  — down  to 
1 12,806  last  year,  after  an  all  time 
high  of  114,131  in  1996.  American 
bowhunters  in  1996  totaled  3,099,637. 

About  1.2  million  licenses  are  sold 
annually  to  more  than  800,000  deer 
hunters  in  Michigan,  for  the  archery, 
firearm  and  muzzleloading  seasons. 
Michigan’s  deer  herd  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  exceeding  1.8 
million  deer,  compared  to  500,000  in 
1972. 

Last  year's  firearm  deer  season  in 
Wisconsin  was  the  safest  on  record, 
with  10  shooting  accidents,  one  of 
which  was  fatal.  Of  the  accidents,  five 
were  self-inflicted  and  four  involved 
members  of  the  same  hunting  party. 
Only  one  person  was  shot  by  an 
unknown  hunter.  The  average  age  of 
the  shooter  was  29,  and  only  two 
juveniles  caused  accidents,  and  both 
those  were  self-inflicted  injuries.  There 
are  slightly  over  650,000  hunters  in 
Wisconsin. 

A coyote  being  chased  by  crows 
through  downtown  Seattle,  Washington 
streets  ran  into  a federal  building 
elevator  to  escape.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  on  the  elevator  at  the  time,  and 
animal  control  officers  relocated  the 
coyote  to  a rural  area  east  of  the  city. 


Answers:  1 , bayberry;  2,  elderberry; 
3,  partridgeberry;  4,  teaberry;  5, 
strawberry;  6,  blueberry;  7,  raspberry. 
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PGC  Centennial, 
1695-1995 
$5.00 


PGC  Patches 

f Working  Together  for  Wil<jllife.  $4.71  each 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other  sale  items 
can  now  be  ordered  over  the 
phone  and  charged  to  a Visa 
or  MasterCard  account,  call 
1-888-888-3459. 


Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  want. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 


Fall  Birds 


THE  BRILLIANT  COLORS  of 

autumn  virtually  come  to  life 
in  “Fall  Birds,”  the  fourth  and 
final  fine  art  print  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  Birds  of 
the  Seasons  series  by 
Stephen  Feed.  Fall  Birds  is 
sure  to  be  just  as  popular  as 
the  other  three. 

Like  its  oompanions  in  this 
series,  Fall  Birds  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  aoid-free,  100 
peroent  ra^  paper.  Ima^e  size 
is  about  15  X 22V2  inches.  The 
prints  are  $125,  plus  $7.50 
s&h.  Framed  prints  are 
$97.50  more,  plus  $15  s&h.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Order  from  the  PA  Game  Commission,  Oept. 
M5,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Flarrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Proceeps  go  to  help  the  Game  Commiasion’s  non^ame 
research  and  management  programs. 


Fine  art  prints  and  other 
sale  items  may  now  be  or- 
dered over  the  phone  and 
charged  to  a Visa  or 
MasterCard  account. 

Call  1-BBB-BBB-3459. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 


THE  MAJESTIC  WILD  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett,  is  this 

year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment acoomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image 
is  22'/2  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing). 
Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


bird  now  is  found 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  I-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
200 1 Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1711 0-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 
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editorial 


Sharing  the  Experience 

This  issue  devoted  to  inttoducin«  people  — kid.s,  tor  the  most  part  — to  hunt' 
intt-  We’re  concentrating  on  this  theme  to  commemorate  Pennsylvania’s  hostin» 
ot  the  Governor’s  Symposium  on  North  America’s  Hunting  Herirafte,  hein^  held  in 
Hershey  this  month.  With  “Preservinjj;  and  Ruildin«  otir  Hunting  Heritage:  Hunter 
Recruitment  and  Retention”  as  the  symposium  theme,  we  thought  usintt  Game  News  to 
extend  this  message  would  he  most  appropriate.  Featured  on  the  following  pages,  though, 
are  not  what  Game  Commission  representatives,  symposium  speakers  or  anybody  else 
involved  in  promoting  hunting  has  to  say.  Instead,  like  in  every  issue  ot  Game  Neivs, 
presented  here  are  stories  suhmitted  by  people  just  like  you,  who  want  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  experiences  throtigh  Game  Nete.s.  Each  ot  these  stories  was  selected  tor 
this  particular  issue  because  it  relates  to  getting  people  started  in  hunting  and  the  whole- 
some c'alues  the  sport  otters. 

In  “Youth  Squirrel  Hunt,”  Ron  Tussel  describes  how  he  prepared  his  neighbor  (tea- 
tured  on  this  month’s  cover)  tor  his  first  sciuirrel  hunt  and  then  the  wonderful  day  they 
enjoyed  dtiting  the  special  squirrel  hunting  season  tor  junior  hunters.  Rocky  Cathcart, 
in  “Tradition,”  reminisces  over  his  40  years  ot  small  game  htinting  on  the  same  farm  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  He  reflects  on  the  values  instilled  in  him  along  the  way,  and 
on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  that  time.  Frequent  Game  News  contributor 
Joe  Parry  writes  about  accompanying  Jessica,  the  daughter  ot  a good  triend  ot  his,  in  her 
quest  tor  her  first  deer.  As  Joe  describes,  the  opportunity  to  take  a young  person  hunting 
may  he  the  greatest  privilege  and  experience  any  hunter  can  ever  have. 

In  Robert  Mohr’s  “The  Final  Ruck,”  we’re  reminded  that  the  strong  family  bonds 
that  develop  through  hunting  should  he  cherished  and  never  he  taken  tor  granted.  John 
Riesecker’s  “A  Jake  tor  Jake”  shares  a spring  turkey  hunt  in  which  a young  hunter  out 
with  his  grandfather  demonstrates  unwavering  optimism  and  resolve  — traits  that  will 
serve  the  young  man  well  thoughout  his  life.  In  “Getting  the  Right  Start,”  Ralph  Martone 
shows  that  teaching  a youngster  about  hunting  doesn’t  end  with  the  completion  ot  a 
hunter  ed  class,  that  that’s  just  when  the  process  begins. 

In  “Father’s  Fament,”  a letter  to  his  unborn  child.  Matt  Wise  reflects  upon  w'hat 
hunting  has  meant  to  him  and  w'onders  what  the  sport  will  he  like  tor  future  genera- 
tions. Hotrie  Maslonek  shows  us  that  introducing  new  people  to  the  sport  is  not  a one- 
way street  from  parents  to  children,  that  it  works  both  ways.  In  “Trophies  and  Memo- 
ries” she  relates  her  experiences  as  her  children  encouraged  her  to  take  up  shooting  and 
hunting.  Finally,  on  pages  10  and  11  are  the  smiling  faces  ot  just  some  ot  the  many 
youngsters  who  submitted  theit  photos  tor  possible  publication  in  our  magazine. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  month’s  issue.  We  hope  these  stories  cause  you  tci  appreciate 
all  that  hunting  means  to  you.  And  we  also  hope  that  thnuigh  these  accounts  yoti  can 
tinel  a way  in  which  you,  too,  can  help  a person  keep  his  or  her  inborn  sense  ot  wma- 
der.  — Boh  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

Four  years  ago  WCO  Tom 
Grohol  asked  if  I would  help 
get  a Youth  Field  Day  started 
in  Lancaster  County.  After 
having  just  held  our  third 
YFD,  1 wish  1 could  describe 
the  feeling  we  get  in 
planning,  preparing  and  then 
sharing  our  love  of  the 
outdoors  with  young  hoys 
and  girls.  Looking  around  at 
our  latest  YFD,  1 couldn’t 
decide  who  was  having  more 
fun,  the  kids  or  the  adult 
leaders. 

We  are  truly  blessed  with 
a rich  outdoor  heritage,  and 
I’m  proud  to  he  part  of  such  a 
wonderful  group  of  men  and 
women  who  want  to  pass  this 
heritage  on  to  our  children. 

J.A.  Everhart, 
Bainbridge 

Editor: 

I am  only  14,  hut  I’ve 
been  in  the  woods  all  my  life, 
and  my  first  year  hunting  1 
got  a buck  on  a neighboring 
farm.  Last  year,  though,  we 
scouted  my  grandparent’s 
200'acre  farm,  where  my 
family  had  never  hunted. 

One  of  the  first  things  we 
saw  was  that  one  of  the  main 
trails  was  blocked  by  three 
refrigerators.  Walking  farther, 
we  found  garbage  every- 
where. 

When  we  told  my 
grandparents,  my  grand- 
mother said  she  wanted  the 
land  posted.  My  grandfather, 
however,  has  been  a firm 
believer  in  keeping  the  land 
open  to  the  public. 

As  we  drove  in  on 
opening  day,  we  immediately 
saw  how  popular  the  land 
was;  2 1 cars  were  parked  on 


the  land  — and  nobody  had 
asked  for  permission. 

My  dad  parked  in  the 
middle  of  the  trail,  so  nobody 
would  drive  down  it.  Then, 
after  I took  a stand,  a man 
came  up  and  complained 
about  the  lane  being 
blocked.  When  1 asked  if  he 
had  permission  to  hunt,  he 
said  yes,  hut  1 didn’t  say  1 
knew  better. 

Several  bucks  were  taken 
that  day,  hut  not  by  me  or  my 
dad. 

When  we  told  my 
grandparents  of  the  day’s 
events,  my  grandmother 
again  wanted  to  post  the 
property,  and  this  time,  so 
did  my  dad. 

We  returned  on  the  last 
day  of  buck  season,  and  ran 
into  an  old  man  and  his  two 
hoys.  They  stopped  their 
ATV  with  a nice  buck  on  the 
hack.  “This  is  our  seventh 
buck  this  year,”  the  old  man 
exclaimed.  “Last  year  we  got 
10.” 

Once  again  we  relayed 
the  events  to  my  grandpar- 
ents, and  this  time  everyone 
agreed  it  was  time  to  post. 
This  was  a big  event  in  a 
small  town,  and  many  people 
stopped  to  ask  why  we  wete 
posting.  We  simply  told  them 
the  land  had  been  abused 
long  enough,  and  that  we 
still  had  loads  of  garbage  to 
clean  up.  Only  one  man 
offered  to  help,  and  as  you 
may  imagine,  he  has 
permission  to  hunt  the 
ground. 


The  reason  I’m  writing  is 
to  convey  the  message  that 
hunting  private  land  is  a 
privilege,  one  that  can  he 
taken  away  all  too  easily. 

M.  McClelland, 
West  Middlesex 

Editor: 

My  12-year-old  son  and  I 
were  out  fot  his  first  buck 
season,  and  because  of  the 
pelting  rain,  we  had  caps  on 
our  scopes.  Around  10 
o’clock  a spike  approached. 
My  son  shouldered  his  rifle, 
hut  couldn’t  find  the  buck 
because  of  the  scope  covers.  1 
whispered  to  him  to  remove 
his  caps,  only  to  he  surprised 
when  he  took  his  hat  off  his 
head.  Once  we  straightened 
out  what  1 really  meant,  he 
downed  the  spike  with  one 
shot. 

It  was  the  proudest  and 
one  of  the  funniest  moments 
of  my  life,  one  we’ll  each 
remember  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

J.  Kavitski, 
West  Hazleton 

Editor: 

Justin  Parry’s  “What  is 
Hunting,”  in  the  April  issue, 
was  exactly  my  sentiments 
about  hunting.  Coming  hack 
after  a day’s  hunt  with  only  a 
smile  is  just  what  1 do  most 
often.  His  real  point  is  that 
we  do  get  what  we  go  after  — 
true  serenity  and  love  of  the 
woods. 

R.  Vot:KROTH, 
Harrisburg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Youth  Squirrel 
Hunt 


By  Ron  Tussel 


Most  of  us  who  grew  up  hunt- 
ing can  come  up  with  some 
tond  memories  ot  sitting  amongst  the 
autumn  leaves  with  a father  or  friend 
after  Pennsylvania’s  numher  one  small 
game  animal,  the  gray  squirrel.  While 
not  as  wily  as  whitetails,  hushytails 
offer  the  chance  to  hone  one’s 
woodsmanship,  while  also  providing 
some  gcuirmet  tahlefare.  1 can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  bring  a new  hunter, 
especially  a young  hunter,  into  the 
sport  than  breaking  him  or  her  in  with 
an  afternoon  of  squirrel  hunting. 

The  Game  Commission  recognizes 
the  need  to  introduce  more  youngsters 
to  the  tradition  of  hunting,  and  played 
a major  role  in  doing  so  by  implement- 
ing the  Youth  Squirrel  Hunt  in  1996. 
Two  special  days,  just  before  the  regu- 
lar squirrel  seasirn,  were  set  aside  for 
hunters  1 6 years  old  and  under  to  head 
dJ  afield  after  squirrels. 

Wanting  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special  opportunity,  1 enlisted  the  14- 
year-old  son  of  one  of  my  neighbors. 
Adam  Engvaldsen  had  hunted  before 
with  his  father,  Alan,  and  uncles,  Rob 
and  Tom,  bur  he  had  not  yet  taken  any 
■squirrels. 

We  met  at  the  Hillview  Rod  and 
Gun  Chih  in  Pike  County.  This  group 
of  sportsmen  allowed  us  to  use  the 
club’s  range  for  the  sighting  in  and 
safety  sc.ssion,  and  to  even  hunt  on 
their  property.  Sportsmen’s  clubs  can 


RON  TUSSEL  points  out  an  acorn-laden  tree 
to  Adam  Engvaldsen  that  should  harbor  a 
bushytail  or  two.  Squirrel  hunting  is  a fine 
way  to  introduce  a youngster  to  the 
outdoors. 

play  a key  role  in  encouraging  more  young- 
sters to  try  hunting  and  shooting.  With  me 
supplying  the  guns  and  ammo,  Adam  and 
1 got  together  for  some  range  work.  1 de- 
cided on  a tack-driving  .22  rifle  topped 
with  a 4x  scope,  and  before  letting  Adam 
try  it  out,  1 went  through  all  the  loading 
and  safety  procedures.  Firsthand  experi- 
ence can  he  the  best  teacher,  and  with  a 
little  coaching,  Adam  had  it  down  pat  in 
no  time.  When  his  first  four  shots  blocked 
out  the  hullseye,  the  smile  on  Adam’s  face 
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told  the  story.  He  and  1 were  btith  happy 
with  his  shooting  ability. 

1 also  had  brought  along  a single-shot 
.410.  Sometimes  in  the  early  tall  it  can  be 
tough  to  pin  bushytails  down  amongst  the 
foliage,  so  a scattergun  can  come  in  handy. 
The  model  has  a full  choke,  and  with 


3-inch  No.  6s  it  can  reach  up  into  the  tree- 
tops.  Adam  and  1 discussed  the  importance 
of  patterning  any  shotgun  you’re  not  fa- 
miliar with.  Once  again  it  took  only  a tew 
rounds  for  Adam  to  gain  the  confidence 
he  needed  before  entering  the  woods. 

On  the  day  of  our  hunt,  decked  out  in 
our  fluorescent  orange  hunting  garb,  in- 
cluding Adam’s  luck  fluorescent  orange 
cowboy  hat,  we  entered  the  Hillview  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  property  and  immediately 
saw  that  the  ground  was  littered  with 
acorns.  The  oak  ridge  sprawled  before  us, 
and  1 was  sure  we  would  have  good  hunt- 
ing. We  walked  a few  hundred  yards  out 
onto  the  ridge  and  found  hits  of  shredded 
acorn  hulls  on  logs  and  old  stumps.  Squir- 
tels  definitely  had  been  feeding  here  re- 
cently, so  we  sat  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  a big  oak  to  break  up  our  outlines. 
1 like  to  hunt  squirrels  one  of  two  ways. 


The  passive  method  of  sitting  under  a 
tree,  waiting  until  the  quatry  happens 
by  is  one  method.  And  the  other  is  a 
spot  and  stalk  technique,  which  is  how 
we  would  hunt  on  this  particular  day. 

Within  1 5 minutes  we  saw  the  first 
squirtel  scramble  down  a tree.  We  let 
it  reach  the  ground 
and  begin  feeding. 
Once  the  big  gray 
was  busy  digging  in 
the  leaves,  we 
slowly  got  up  and 
began  slipping  in 
closer.  Using  trees 
as  cover,  strategi- 
cally placing  them 
between  the  busy 
squirrel  and  us,  we 
quickly  closed  to 
within  20  yards. 
The  squirrel  spotted 
us  and  ran  for  the 
closest  tree  — just 
as  I had  hoped. 

If  you  make  a 
move  on  a squirrel 
from  any  distance, 
they  usually  can  scamper  across  the 
ground,  bouncing  from  trunk  to  trunk 
before  finally  deciding  upon  a tree  to 
climb  to  safety.  All  that  bouncing  usu- 
ally confuses  the  hunter  about  which 
tree  the  squirrel  finally  chose  to  climb. 
Stalking  in  as  close  as  possible  before 
being  detected  often  causes  them  to 
tree  immediately. 

We  stopped,  and  just  as  1 had  in- 
structed prior  to  the  hunt,  Adam  al- 
ready had  a small  sapling  picked  out 
as  a rifle  rest.  The  squirrel  scampered 
ever  higher,  jolting  from  one  limb  to 
the  next.  Whispering  instructions,  1 
felt  as  excited  as  if  1 was  the  one  about 
to  ptill  the  trigger.  1 hoped  the  squir- 
rel would  stop  and  give  Adam  the 
chance  he  needed.  All  that  pep  talk 
about  pinpoint  shot  placement,  so  as 
run  to  ruin  any  meat,  was  reverberat- 


This  year's  Youth  Squirrel  Hunt  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday, October  10  and  Monday,  October  12.  Eligible 
junior  hunters  (1 2-1 6 years  of  age)  may  participate  with 
or  without  required  license.  (Youngsters  must  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a Hunter-Trapper  Education  course.) 
Persons  12  and  13  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult 
member  of  the  family  (at  least  1 8),  or  by  an  adult  serv- 
ing in  place  of  a parent.  Persons  14  and  15  must  be 
accompanied  by  any  adult  1 8 years  of  age  or  older. 
Adults  must  be  close  enough  that  verbal  guidance  can 
be  easily  understood.  16-year-olds  may  hunt  alone. 
Don't  forget  about  wearing  the  required  amount  of  fluo- 
rescent orange. 

Take  a young  boy  or  girl  who  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  try  hunting  out  for  the  special  Youth 
Squirrel  Hunt.  You'll  probably  have  as  much  fun  as  the 
youngster,  and  create  memories  that  will  last  a lifetime 
for  both  of  you. 
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ing  in  my  head.  1 was  second-guessing 
my  choice  of  using  the  .22  instead  of 
the  .410,  until  the  squirrel  suddenly 
found  a place  it  thought  was  secure  and 
skidded  to  a stop  against  a limb  high 
above  the  ground.  1 glanced  at  Adam 
and  noticed  that  he  was  already  locked 
on  target  and  steady  as  a rock.  My  gaze 
barely  returned  to  the  flat  gray  mass 
when  the  .22  cracked. 

The  squirrel  seemed  to 
hang  in  suspended 
animation  for  a frac- 
tion of  a second  before 
It  tumbled  from  the 
tree  and  thudded  to 
the  ground.  After 
much  hand  shaking 
and  congratulations, 
we  headed  hack  to  the 
truck  to  exchange  the 
.2  2 for  the  .410.  1 
wanted  Adam  to  experience  hunting 
with  both  firearms. 

Along  the  way  we  talked  about 
hunting,  and  of  Adam’s  hopes  of  con- 
necting on  a nice  buck  or  a wild  tur- 
key later  in  the  fall.  1 couldn’t  help  hut 
recall  walking  along  with  my  dad  many 
years  ago,  talking  about  the  same  sort 
of  things.  1 guess  hunting  is  like  that, 
a timeless  pursuit  that  knows  no  age 
limits  or  boundaries  of  generation. 
Htinting  is  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people,  hut  it’s  also  the  same  thing 
to  a lot  of  folks. 

We  headed  hack  to  our  original 
starting  point,  and  were  almost  there 
when  1 spotted  something  unustial  at 
the  base  of  a rotted  tree  stump.  Closer 
examination  proved  it  to  he  a huge 
specimen  of  one  of  Mother  Nature’s 
finest  fungi,  a sheepshead  mushroom, 
,ilso  known  as  "hen  of  the  woods.”  1 
mar\-eled  at  its  firmness  and  earthy 
,iroma  as  1 sliced  it  from  its  stalk  and 
put  It  inio  my  g.ime  pouch.  It  would 
make  a ^lelicioiis  side  dish  to  some  fu- 
ture game  limner.  I’m  not  so  sure 


Adam  was  nearly  as  fascinated  with  my 
discovery  as  1 was,  though. 

We  set  up  again,  and  soon  saw  another 
squirrel.  This  time,  however,  our  stalk  was 
blown  much  sooner,  and  we  tried  our  best 
to  make  the  fleeing  gray  pick  a tree  and 
climb.  Finally,  1 forced  it  to  head  for  a tree. 
1 called  Adam  to  come  on  in,  and  the 
bushytail  headed  around  the  backside  of 
the  tree.  Adam  picked  a 
vantagepoint  as  1 made 
my  way  around  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  tree. 
This  convinced  the 
squirrel  to  scramble 
around  the  other  side, 
and  the  hollow  pop  of 
the  .410  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  thud  of 
a heavy  bushytail,  fat- 
tened by  the  white  oak 
crop. 

The  afternoon  passed  all  too  quickly, 
and  soon  it  w'as  time  to  call  it  day.  We 
ended  our  hunt  with  a few  photos,  which 
woLild  help  us  both  remember  our  hunt  to- 
gether for  a long  time. 

Sc|uirrel  hunting  can  teach  a young 
hunter  many  lessons.  There  is  the  camara- 
derie and  tradition  of  the  hunt,  firearms 
safety,  landownet  respect,  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  wise  use  of  a renewable 
resource,  marksmanship,  understanding  of 
firearms  applications  and  limitations,  care 
of  game  and  the  enjoyment  of  a deliciiius 
game  dinner. 

1 was  proud  to  he  a part  of  Adam’s  suc- 
cess in  htinging  down  his  first  squirrels.  A 
special  thanks  goes  to  Adam’s  dad  for  let- 
ring  me  share  this  special  hunt  with  his  son, 
and  again,  a special  thanks  to  the  Hillview 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  for  letting  us  use  their 
range  and  property  to  hunt  on  for  our  spe- 
cial hunt. 

Of  course  this  special  cipportunity  to 
take  a young  hunter  afield  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  foresight  cif  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  1 can’t 
wait  until  next  year!  FI 


Squirrel  hunting 
can  teach  a young 
hunter  many  les- 
sons , one  of  which 
is  the  camaraderie 
and  tradition  of  the 
hunt. 
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Tradition 

By  Roy  "Rocky"  A.  Cathcart 


IT’S  ENOUGH  to  take  your  breath  away, 
I thought.  But  what  is  it  that  makes  it 
so  special?  Could  it  he  the  heauty  of  corn 
in  Novemher?  The  way  it  seems  to  drink 
in  the  early  morning  sun  and  return  it  with 
a magnificent  glow.  Or  is  it  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  no  cars  and  trucks  clanking  and 
clattering  through  busy  city  streets?  Or 
perhaps  it’s  the  air?  Oh,  yes.  Air  that  seems 
to  envelope  the  face  like  Saran  Wrap.  Pure, 
clear,  crisp  autumn  air  that  is  found  only 
in  the  ctxintry.  Yes.  1 mean  nii.  I mean  it’s 
all  of  these.  But,  they  have  tt^i  he  experi- 
enced here.  This  farm,  this  field,  this  very 
spot  where  I’m  standing  mnv.  This  \’ery  spot 
where  l’\'e  stood  with  my  father  and  grand- 
father. 

My  family  has  been  hunting  the 
Goodley  family  farm  in  Chester  Counrx'  tor 
40  years.  It  has  hecome  a tradition  for  us 


to  spend  opening  day,  and  many  suh- 
sequent  Saturdays,  walking  the  fields 
of  this  precious  little  property.  Each 
pasture  and  meadow  holds  a special 
place  in  our  hearts.  Each  hedgerow 
and  thicket  harbors  a memory  that  has 
become  extremely  important  and  en- 
joyable to  us.  The  Ice  House  field,  the 
Persimmon  Tree,  the  Big  Thicket  are 
places  as  familiar  to  family  members 
as  George,  Elmer  and  Billy. 

Just  like  the  Cathcart  and  Goodley 
families,  the  old  farm  has  seen  many 
changes  over  the  years.  There  is  a 
house  standing  where  the  Big  Thicket 
used  to  be.  And  the  old  dirt  road  where 
mv  father  lin  ed  to  walk  is  now  a pa\’ed 
county  road.  The  Persimmon  Tree  w.is 
long  ago  used  for  firewooil,  and  the 
stones  from  the  old  ice  house  were  usevl 
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in  the  new  house  that  stands  where  I 
shot  the  one-legged  pheasant.  Still,  we 
can  park  at  the  same  old  hemlock  tree 
where  my  grandfather  parked  his 
Studehaker.  The  cow  pasture  where 
my  brother,  George,  shot  his  first  rah- 
hit  is  still  there,  and  is  still  a good  spot 
to  hunt.  We  continue  to  enjoy  hunt- 
ing the  Fox  Den,  where  Pop  taught  me 
how  to  shoot  hy  rolling  hedge  halls 
down  the  hill.  The  Tussocks,  the  Little 
Quail  Woods,  Pop’s  Hill,  Brown’s 
Meadow  and  the  Honeysuckles  all  re- 
main, and  are  hunted.  Oh,  and  we 
can’t  forget  Gil’s  Tree.  A spot  immor- 
talized when  cousin  Gil,  answering  a 
call  of  nature,  rested  his  shotgun 
against  a tree,  and  his  hand  against  a 
charged  electric  fence.  To  this  day, 
Gil’s  Tree  is  a conversation  piece,  and 
a source  of  some  hearty  laughter. 

Preserving  one’s  privilege  to  hunt 
on  another’s  property  for  40  years  is 
remarkable  by  anyone’s  standards.  Es- 
pecially, these  days,  when  hunting 
privileges  are  hard  to  come  hy  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  It’s  not  hy 
a fluke  that  we  have  maintained  our 
privilege  to  hunt  the  Goodley  prop- 
erty, though.  From  the  time  my  broth- 
ers and  1 were  old  enough  to  walk  hy 
our  father’s  side,  we  learned  that  per- 
mission to  hunt  on  another’s  property 
was  a precious  gift  not  to  he  taken  for 
granted.  There  was  no  incentive  for 
the  owner  to  allow  us  on  his  property. 
We  traveled  this  ground  out  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  his  love  of  the 
sport  and  his  trust  in  us. 

My  father  loved  hunting.  He  took 
great  pride  in  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  sport  hy  respecting  the  prop- 
erty and  proving  his  worthiness  to  the 
farmer.  He  and  Sam  Goodley  Sr.  were 
friends  long  before  Sam  bought  his 
farm,  and  they  maintained  contact 
throughout  the  year.  Still,  Dad  never 
presumed  on  that  friendship.  Before 
each  .season  he  wrote  for  formal  per- 


mission to  hunt  on  Sam’s  land.  In  the  let- 
ter Dad  always  told  his  old  friend  how  much 
the  past  years  had  meant  to  us.  Neverthe- 
less, Dad  made  it  clear  that  if  things  had 
changed,  we  would  understand.  Sam  always 
wrote  hack  saying  that  we  could  hunt  the 
farm  as  long  as  the  Goodley ’s  owned  it.  True 
to  that  promise,  Sam  Jr.  says  the  same  thing 
when  1 write  to  him  today. 

Dad  always  carried  paper  sacks  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car,  not  for  game,  hut  to  pick 
up  trash.  After  each  hunt,  we  would  put 
our  gear  in  the  car,  grab  a hag  and  pick  up 
all  the  trash  that  other  hunters  had  left. 
Sometimes  we’d  fill  several  hags.  We  don’t 
have  to  do  that  anymore,  because  we’re  the 
only  ones  permitted  to  hunt  the  property 
now. 

Dad  always  lectured  us  on  the  courte- 
sies of  the  sport.  Not  walking  in  cultivated 
fields,  or  hunting  too  close  to  buildings  and 
livestock  were  taught  to  us  long  before  we 
were  old  enough  to  buy  a license.  Any  vio- 
lation meant,  at  the  least,  no  more  hunt- 
ing for  the  day,  and  possibly  for  the  entire 
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season.  We  took  only  what  was  in  season 
and  what  we  intended  to  eat,  and  obeyed 
hag  limits.  Shooting  just  to  kill  something 
was  not  tolerated  in  my  tamily. 

Preparations  for  a hunt  were  as  impor- 
tant to  my  family  as  the  hunt  itself.  My 
parents’  house  was  the  traditional  early 
morning  rendezvous  point  before  we’d  head 
out.  Dad  liked  to  bake,  so  there  was  always 
a loaf  of  fresh  bread  in  the  center  of  the 
dining  room  table,  right  next  to  a pot  of 
strong  coffee.  1 remember,  as  a little  boy, 
waking  up  and  going  downstairs  to  a holi- 
day-type atmosphere.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  the  aroma  of  that  warm,  fresh  bread 
assaulted  my  nostrils,  its  tantalizing  smell 
making  me  instantly  hungry.  Then,  as  1 
moved  down  the  stairs,  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee  hit  me.  Not  instant  coffee,  mind  you, 
hut  coarse  ground,  stain  yout  teeth,  perked 
coffee,  into  which  Dad  tossed  eggshells.  He 
said  eggshells  eased  the  bitter  taste  coffee 
sometimes  had.  In  the  living  room,  the 
hunting  jackets,  hats  and  side-by-sides  were 
laid  out  on  the  sofa.  On  the  hutch  wete 
boxes  of  Super  X shells.  And  in  the  air  lin- 
gered that  exciting  aroma  of  Hoppes  from 
a last  minute  gun  cleaning. 

Everyone  could  be  found  in  the  dining 
room,  enjoying  hot  coffee  and  bread  with 
peanut  buttet,  orange  marmalade  or  apple 
jelly.  Of  course,  I tried  to  get  all  of  those 
goodies  on  a slice  of  bread  at  one  time.  Dad 
would  be  broadcasting  the  weather  of  the 
past  evening  and  the  forecast  for  the  day 
ahead.  If  it  had  been  a cold  night  with  pte- 
cipitation  forecasted  for  the  day,  he  would 
suggest  that  we  begin  out  hunt  at  the  Big 
Thicket,  Honeysuckles  or  Persimmon  Tree. 
If  it  had  been  dry  and  a fair  day  was  ex- 
pected, we’d  start  at  the  Ice  House  Field, 
cow  pasture  or  Pop’s  Hill.  If  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  we’d  start  at  one  of  the  many 
cut  cornfields,  the  Little  Quail  Woods,  ot 
the  Fox  Den.  He  would  also  instruct  the 
young  or  the  beginner  on  safety. 

In  our  family,  we  would  never  just  shoul- 
der a gun  and  fire  at  game.  We  had  to  give 
an  alert  first.  All  who  have  been  startled 


by  a close  shot  and  wondered  what  had 
happened  would  appreciate  our  alerts. 
For  one  thing,  we  always  knew  where 
each  other  was.  There  was  nothing 
that  would  send  a jolt  of  adrenaline 
flowing  through  me  quicker  than  hear- 
ing the  call,  “There  he  goes.”  That 
meant  a rabbit  was  up.  If  it  was  a pheas- 
ant, the  yell  was,  “Cockbird.”  A quail 
would  get,  “Covey,  covey.”  And  a hen 
got,  “Don’t  shoot,  hen  bird.”  This  tra- 
dition of  sounding  alerts  gave  ev'ery- 
one  a chance  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  added  uniformity  and  a lot 
of  excitement  to  the  hunt. 

My  grandfather  and  father  both 
added  theatrical  and  musical  flare  to 
their  alerts,  each  with  distinction  and 
character  Pop’s  was  a,  “Ho,  thete  he 
goes,”  which  started  off  high-pitched 
and  tapered  down,  similar  to  the  start 
of  a horse  race.  Dad’s  was  more  like 
the  start  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  Roy 
Accuff  couldn’t  have  done  it  better. 
Even  today.  Dad’s  voice  rings  in  my 
ears.  As  I’m  walking  along  now  I can 
still  hear  him  saying,  “Stay  on  line 
boys,  check  yout  safety  and  make  sure 
you  have  a clear  shot.” 

Pop,  Dad  and  all  the  uncles  are 
gone  now.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  we 
can  no  longer  hunt  together.  But,  be- 
cause of  their  insight  and  their  sports- 
manship, we  can  still  feel  close  to  them 
here  on  the  farm  where  we  enjoyed  so 
many  outings  together.  Their  love, 
respect  and  belief  in  tradition  have  left 
a legacy  that  we  enjoy  more  and  more 
as  the  years  pass.  After  all,  how  many 
people  know  what  a Novembet  sun- 
rise looks  like  filtered  through  the 
com?  Hciw  manv  have  experienced  the 
tranquility  of  an  early  morning  hunt, 
on  land  so  quiet  that  the  only  sotind  is 
the  crunch  of  frozen  grass  beneath  ytuir 
feet?  Hirw  many  can  take  a bird  or  rab- 
bit from  the  same  field  their  grandfa- 
ther did  40  years  before.  My  Gixl,  it’s 
enough  to  take  your  breath  av\’ay.  □ 
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“All  men  die  but  only  some  truly  live  by  shar- 
ing a hunting  memory  with  a child  ...” 


A Diamond  for 
Jessica 

By  joe  Parry 


Few  things  on  the  Great  Spirit’s 
planet  earth  match  the  heauty  of  a 
daughter.  The  same  holds  true  with  regard 
to  the  pure  joy  of  having  one  to  love,  teach, 
cuddle  and  guide  through  the  often  emo- 
tionally painful  throes  of  adolescence, 
when  intimate  support  and  attention  seem 
more  than  paramount,  reigning  supreme  in 
a parent’s  heart  and  mind.  Important  to  not 
just  the  parents,  hut  to  her,  too.  This  sup- 
port and  understanding  becomes  even 
more  obvious  when  the  daughter  of  a 
hunter  chooses  to  brave  the  biting  winds 
of  unfriendly  Novembers  to  join  in  the  ritu- 
alistic quests  for  whitetails.  Then,  the  pure 
joy  is  greatly  enhanced,  swelling  to  an  al- 
most unbearable  level  in  the  hunter’s  heart. 
Then,  November  is  not  just  a time,  hut  also 
a place  where  ever-enduring  memories  take 
root  and  thrive  forever. 

An  old-timer  of  not  just  the  world,  hut 
of  the  autumn  hunts,  was  blessed  with  a 
daughter.  But  through  searching  her  warm, 
dark  brown  eyes  and  the  deepest  chambers 
of  her  heart,  he  learned,  using  an  uncanny 
inherited  perception  ability,  that  she  would 
ultimately  choose  not  to  hunt.  He  could 
see  it  beyond  those  smiling  eyes  and,  yes, 
it  hurt,  hut  her  choice  was  well  taken,  bet- 
ter understood.  Her  father,  after  all,  is  an 
outdoor  writer,  a dreamer  of  sorts  and  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  age  old  adages,  “To 
each  his  own,’’  and  “Live  and  let  live.’’  So, 
however  reluctantly,  he  allowed  his  heart 


to  accept  and  respect  her  choice.  Hav- 
ing a son  to  follow  in  his  hunting  foot- 
steps was  a big  help,  he  admits,  hut  still 
the  cup  was  not  quite  full. 

He  has  a dear  friend  who  just  so 
happens  to  have  a daughter,  Jessica. 
The  old-timer  loves  her  as  his  own,  and 
has  since  she  was  a “kitten”  of  cuddling 
size  and  age.  He’d  watched  her  over 
nearly  a dozen  years  grow  into  the  fin- 
est of  young  ladies.  More  importantly, 
he  had  detected  behind  her  soft  blue 
eyes  the  glowing  fire  of  a huntress. 
Immediately,  he  felt  this  coursing 
warmth  within  the  venation  of  his  in- 
ner-body, thinking  Jessica  may  very 
well  he  the  benediction  he  so  needed 
to  ultimately  cause  his  cup  to  runneth 
ovet. 

After  45  years  a hunter,  his  heart 
had  been  besieged  savagely,  three 
times.  So  had  were  the  attacks  that  his 
heart  had  all  hut  given  up.  All  hut 
gone,  too,  were  his  running  gears,  his 
had  hips,  legs  and  knees  — the  only 
Medal  of  Honor,  other  than  the  token 
honorable  discharge  certificate,  his 
U.S.  Army  Rangers  gave  him  to  take 
home.  But  the  old-timet  had  yet  to 
complete  several  ot  what  he  consid- 
ered his  life  missions.  He  needed  to 
hunt,  to  he  a part  iit  yet  anothet  young 
hunter’s  quest  for  the  king  ot  the  East- 
ern forests,  the  white-tailed  deer. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  annoying 
invention  became  the  means  hy  which 
he  could  possibly  realize  his  last  dream 
in  life.  The  phone  rings  some  eight 
miles  away.  Although  he  felt  uncom- 
fortahle  calling  with  his  request,  which 
may  have  been  selfish  in  motive,  hon- 
esty  between  him  and  his  friend,  Jim, 
prevailed.  He  felt  as  though  he  may 
he  taking  advantage  of  their  friend- 
ship,  stealing  a pricele.ss  experience 
from  his  longtime  friend.  Still,  he 
knew  honesty  was  the  very  foundation 
they’d  built  between  them  over  the 
years.  It  was  strong,  everlasting  and 
vitally  important  to  all  that  they 
shared.  “Hi,  jimho.  All  ready  and  rarin’ 
to  go  to  deer  camp.^’’ 

“You  bet.  How  about  you?’’ 

“Well,  old  buddy.  I’m  taking  a sab- 
batical of  sorts  this  season.  With  my 
heart  running  ahotit  one-third  throttle 
and  the  old  running  gears  all  hut  gone. 
I’m  gonna  dream  away  this  season  with 
the  help  of  a bushel  full  of  heart- 
warmin’  memories.’’ 

A long  silence  followed.  Both  knew 
what  hunting  meant  to  the  other. 
Thar’s  an  invaluable  part  of  true 
friendship,  knowing  one  another’s  in- 
timate feelings  ahotit  certain  aspects 
of  life.  “You’re  not  htmting  deer  this 
year?  You,  the  hotshot  outdoor  writer 
known  as  “Whi retail  Man?’’ 

The  old-timer,  somehow  feeling 
strangely  ashamed,  feeling  he  was  los- 
ing respect  and  credibility  among  his 
best  of  peers,  stammered,  “Ncit  kidding 
you  this  time,  jimho,  hut  there’s  some- 
thing I’tl  like,  something  1 really  neetl 
you  to  do  for  me.” 

“What’s  that,  you  o kl  fool?” 

“Is  Jessica  in  deer  camp  this  sea- 
son.^” Jim  ntir  only  owned  huge  tracts 
of  prime  htinring  land,  hut  he  owned 
one  of  the  best  looking  camps  in  the 
mirthern  tier.  A newer  cabin  he’d 
made  to  look  warmly  reminiscent  of  a 
camp  of  yesteryear,  something  Ernest 


Thompson  Seton  or  TS.  Van  Dyke  would 
he  anxious  to  call  his  own.  Save  for  the 
woodstove  pipe,  Jim  had  spared  nothing 
in  the  way  of  nostalgic  construction,  nos- 
talgic materials,  all  of  which  was  gathered 
from  the  woods  around  the  inviting,  cozy, 
log  camp. 

“She’s  in  camp  all  right.  She  would  have 
been  bunking  in  the  loft  for  the  past  week 
if  I’d  allowed  it,  why?” 

“Oh,  1 was  just  wondering.  She’s  got  the 
old  fire  in  her  eyes,  huh?” 

“You’re  not  kidding.  1 probably  won’t 
have  to  fire  up  the  old  woodstove  as  long 
as  Jessica’s  in  camp.  “Why  the  heat  from 
her  big  baby  blues  has  to  he  putting  out 
several  thousand  BTUs.  Say,  why  don’t  you 
at  least  come  over  and  join  us  in  a hearty 
breakfast  on  opening  day?” 

“Thought  you’d  never  ask,  Jim,  hut 
there  is  something  special  I’d  like  to  ask  of 
you.  Something  else  I’d  like  to  fill  up  on? 
And  before  1 do,  1 realize  it’s  asking  a lot, 
because  1 know  how  you  love  her  and  how 
much  you  enjoy  being  with  her,  so  I’ll  fully 
understand  if  you  turn  me  down  on  this 
one.  But  being  the  type  of  hunter,  the  kind 
of  father  you  are,  1 know  you’ll  understand 
and  1 won’t  have  to  explain  my  feelings 
completely.” 

“Quit  heating  around  the  hush  and  get 
to  the  point,  you  old  deer  slayer.” 

“Okay,  hut  it’s  a tough  thing  to  ask  of 
you.  Would  you  mind,  and  please  be  hon- 
est, as  always,  allowing  me  to  walk  with 
Jessica  on  opening  day?  1 apologize  for  put- 
ting you  on  the  spot,  hut  it  would  mean 
the  world  to  me  to  share  in  her  first  kill.” 
Jim,  an  honest,  hard  working  and  gra- 
cious man,  said  withiuit  hesitation,  “Joe, 
I’d  love  to  have  you  share  that  time  with 
Je.ssie.  1 suppose  we  should  get  her  feelings 
on  the  idea,  though.” 

Yeah,  Jimho,  you’re  right.  It  would  he  a 
tiHighie  for  me,  how’s  about  you  do  it?” 
“No  sirree,  old  buddy.  She’s  right  here. 
I’ll  let  yoLi  talk  to  her.” 

“Thanks  a lor.  Thought  we  were 
friends’” 
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The  old-timer’s  weakened  heart  surged 
with  anxiety  hut  opened  wide  its  chambers 
to  let  in  the  ardent  hope  he  had.  “Hi,  Joe, 
how  you  doing i”’ Jessica’s  voice  rang  sweeter 
and  clearer  rhan  he’d  remembered,  hut  still 
carried  that  warmth,  that  tone  ot  genuine 
and  deep  caring.  It  was  special,  Jessica’s 
voice,  and  just  hearing  it  once  again  after 
several  months  brought  his  heart  to  flight. 

“Well,  Jessica,  as  good  as  an  old  deer 
hunter  without  a valid  license  can  he,  1 
guess.” 

“You’re  not  hunting  deer  this  yeari*  1 
never  thought  I’d  see  that  day  arrive.” 
“Naw,  Jessica,  old  Joe  isn’t  quite  up  to 
it.  The  desire,  the  fire’s  still  there  inside, 
hut  the  heart  and  legs  tell  me  it’s  time  to 
kiss  that  love  farewell.  Still,  I’d  like  to  ask 
a great  favor  of  you,  hut  only  if  you’ll  prom- 
ise to  he  completely  honest  and  sincere 
with  your  answer.” 

“Sure,  Joe,  just  ask.  You  know  me.” 
“Well,  Jessie,  you  know  my  Erika  doesn’t 
hunt,  just  like  you  know  what  being  out 
there,  being  a part  of  it  all,  means  to  me, 
right?” 

“Right,  so  go  ahead.” 

The  old-timer  cleared  his  throat,  began 
the  question,  stopped,  and  then  after  a 
lengthy  pause  continued.  “Would  you 
mind,  that  is  would  it  bother  you  much,  if 
1 sort  of  tagged  along  with  you  this  year? 
At  least  the  first  day?”  Relieved,  he  appre- 
hensively awaited 
the  answer  from  Jes- 
sica. 

“Joe,  I’d  totally 
enjoy  having  you 
along  with  me.  Es- 
pecially if  you 
promise  to  show  me 
some  of  your  old 
fashioned  but  effec- 

NOT  LONG  after 
daybreak  three  does 
walked  within  15 
yards  of  Jessica  and 
the  old  man. 


tive  ways.  Where  do  you  think  we 
should  set  up  opening  morning?” 

Old  Joe  immediately  felt  a youth- 
ful surging  in  his  heart,  a relief  of  anxi- 
ety. “Well,  I haven’t  given  it  a lot  of 
thought  just  yet,  hut  I figure  the  old 
rabbit  patch  down  near  the  multiflora 
rose  and  tractor  road  ought  to  he  as 
good  or  better  than  any.” 

“Yes  it  would.  I recall  a couple  of 
bucks  you’ve  killed  there  tin  opening 
days.” 

“Well,  thanks,  Jessica,  for  letting  me 
impose  upon  you  this  way.  I really  ap- 
preciate it,  you  know?  But  I’d  like  to 
give  some  serious  rhought  to  where 
we’ll  set  up  at  first  light,  so  you  can 
make  the  veterans  like  old  Paul  Hart 
look  just  a little  poorly.” 

She  laughed  and  said,  “That  would 
he  fun,  Joe.  Last  year  1 blew  my  chance 
and  they  were  on  me  terribly.” 

“Don’t  you  he  worrying  about  it, 
Jessie.  You’ll  he  providing  the  liver  and 
onion  luncheon  opening  day  this  year. 
And  1 have  another  favor  I’d  like  from 
you.” 

“What’s  that,  Joe.^” 

“You’ll  he  totin’  that  old  .243  of 
your  daddy’s,  right 

“Yes.  It’s  the  only  rifle  of  his  1 like, 
why  r 

“Well,  Jessica,  1 got  me  this  new 
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stainless  steel  Remington  Model 
Seven  in  their  new  260'Caliher.  Called 
a 6.5  Panther  in  its  wildcat  days  and 
wildcat  it  is.  Shoots  like  the  dickens, 
grouping  three  rounds  the  size  of  my 
thumbnail,  and  because  1 may  never 
have  a chance  to  baptize  it,  which  to 
me  is  a shameful  thing.  I’d  like  you  to 
carry  it  opening  day.  It’s  real  light,  with 
its  synthetic  stock  and  short  barrel,  so 
it’ll  not  only  he  a comfy  carry,  it’ll  stick 
a 140'grainer  through  the  slightest 
opening  in  the  thick  stuff  and  get  to 
where  it’s  supposed  to  get.  It’s  all  ready 
to  go.  What  do  you  say?” 

“You’ve  sighted  it  in?” 

“Yep,  hut  you  should  still  shoot  it 
on  your  daddy’s  range,  to  get  familiar 
with  it.  We  can  do  that  this  Sunday, 
okay?” 

“Sounds  fine  to  me,  Joe.  Might  as 
well  come  early  enough  for  coffee  and 
some  of  Mom’s  homemade  cinnamon 
rolls  while  you’re  at  it,  okay?” 

“Okay,  Jessica.  And  hey.  Sweet- 
heart,  thanks.  You’ve  made  an  old  man 


happy.  Love  ya,  Dumplin’,  see  ya  Sunday.” 
The  next  day  the  old  man  bought  his 
hunting  license,  and  the  owner 
nonchalantly  questioned  the  purchase. 
“Thought  you  weren’t  hunting  this  year, 
J.  P?” 

“Not.  Just  payin’  my  dues  for  the  deer 
and  the  Game  Commission.” 

“You  mean  you’re  buying  a license  and 
not  hunting?” 

“That’s  right,  Wayne.  I’m  just  gonna 
spend  the  first  morning  with  a young  friend 
I’d  like  to  he  with  when  she  gets  the  taste 
of  her  first  whitetail  kill.  Reckon  I’d  rather 
die  knowing  I left  something  of  myself  be- 
hind. My  memories  will  go  with  me  when 
the  day  comes,  ya  know?” 

“Baloney,  you  old  rascal.  You’ll  kill  when 
the  time  comes.  It’s  been  too  much  a part 
of  you  for  too  long.” 

“Wayne,  you  know  less  of  me  and  hunt- 
ing than  I thought.  The  “wolf”  within  me 
sleeps.  He’s  tired  after  some  45  years  of 
guiding  my  heart  and  me.  And  just  for  the 
record,  1 came  home  from  many,  many 
hunts  without  the  almighty  trophy.  Never 
was  the  deer,  the  glory  of  taking 
away  the  spirit  of  a whitetail, 
foremost  in  this  old  bird’s 
heart.  You’ll  get  to  that  place 
; ' / in  the  road  one  day.  And 

when  you  do.  I’ll  have  left  yet 
another  memory  behind.  For 
you’ll  remember  that  it  was  me  who  told 
ya  so,  least  1 hope  so.  Just  like  Mother 
Nature  puts  things  into  a man.  She 
also  waits  patiently  to  remove 
them.  And  for  me.  She  has.  Save 
the  need  to  he  a part  of  the  tradi- 
tional ritual,  however  small  the 
parr.” 

At  the  Spencer  home  Jessica’s  mother, 
JoAnn,  answered  the  door.  The  old-timer 
wrapped  his  arms  about  her  shoulders  and 
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BY  THEN  the  buck  realized  something 
wasn't  quite  right,  and  he  bolted  toward 
the  power  line  as  Jessie  fired.  The  buck 
seemed  untouched  at  the  shot. 
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asked,  “Well,  where’s  my  winter  hug  that’s 
been  long  overdue?” 

“1  have  your  hug  hut  don’t  you  dare 
scrape  my  cheek  with  that  nasty,  gray  heard 
of  yours  like  you  always  do.”  They  laughed 
together,  walked  in  the  house  then  sat  hy 
the  woodstove.  “Jessica  will  he  down  in  a 
minute  and  Jim’s  about  done  in  the  bath- 
room, I hope.  Been  reading  in  there  for  an 
hour,”  JoAnn  said,  laughing  softly. 

The  old  man  whispered,  “You  know, 
that  man  of  yours  might  well  be  illiterate 
if  you  didn’t  have  an  indoor  bathroom.” 
JoAnn  giggled  while  shaking  her  head  in 
agreement. 

After  a hearty  serving  of  oven-warmed 
cinnamon  rolls  and  stove-perked  coffee, 
the  three  hunters,  Jim,  Jessica  and  the  old 
man  went  to  the  shooting  bench.  One  shot 
from  the  .260  had  Jessica  smiling,  because 
the  hole  showed  clearly  at  the  top  edge  of 
the  hullseye.  “One  thing  about  you,  Joe, 
your  guns  always  shoot  well.” 

“Rifles,  Jessica,  rifles.” 

The  first  morning  was  damp  with  a misty 
rain,  much  to  the  liking  of  the  old  man, 
although  he  would  have  preferred  snow  for 
contrast.  Tapping  on  the  camp  door 
brought  a sleepy,  blue-eyed,  cherub  look- 
ing little  lady  to  the  steamed-over  front 
window.  She  smiled  and  waved,  just  barely 
rolling  her  fingers. 

“Heck  of  a greeting  for  your  old  part- 
ner, Jessie.”  He  smiled,  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  walked  into  the  cabin  where  they 
sat  in  the  lustrous  glow  and  warmth  of  the 
fire.  “All  fired  up,  are  ya,  Jessica?” 

“Not  too  badly,  why?” 

“Well  sweetheart,  ya  look  a little  weary?” 
“1  went  to  bed  early  enough  — 10 
o’clock  — but  1 didn’t  get  to  sleep  until 
pretty  late.” 

“How  late  is  that?” 

Jessica  stood,  smiled,  walked  toward  the 
perking  coffee  pot  and  over  her  shoulder 
she  said,  “Well  actually,  Joe,  not  late  hut 
early.” 

“How  early?” 

“Like  an  hour  or  so  ago,”  Jessica  said 


sheepishly,  adding,  “Dad  was  snoring 
like  an  old  coonhound,  and  1 had  an 
awful  time  falling  asleep.” 

“You  sure  it  was  the  snorin’  that 
kept  you  awake?” 

“Okay,  okay,  1 was  excited  about 
this  morning.” 

“Good,  Jessie,  that’s  good.  This 
world  needs  more  kids  who  get  fired 
up  over  hunting,  and  when  the  time 
arrives  they  do’er  right.” 

After  a breakfast  of  fried  ham  and 
egg  sandwiches,  the  camp  members 
headed  for  their  respective  places  on 
Spencer’s  Hill.  Randy  Hart,  Paul  Hart, 
Steve  and  Josh  wished  everyone  well, 
and  the  old  man  and  Jessica  headed 
down  the  power  line  to  the  sacred,  al- 
ways yielding,  rabbit  patch. 

“Remember,  Jessica,”  the  old-timer 
whispered,  “You  were  given  the  spirit 
of  the  wolf,  the  most  acute  of  preda- 
tors. The  Great  Spirit,  like  1 always 
told  you,  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  what 
He  feels  your  heart  needs.  Just  take  as 
much  time  with  the  shot  as  you  can 
and  make  it  count.”  Jessica  smiled,  her 
eyes  reared  from  the  cold  wind  shift- 
ing upward  with  the  morning  thermals. 

After  clearing  a spot  in  the  patch 
they  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  an  old 
hickory  tree,  the  old  man  carrying  his 
camera.  Not  long  after  daybreak  three 
does  walked  within  15  yards,  and  mo- 
ments later  a buck  of  average  size 
slinked  into  view  on  the  old-timer’s 
side.  Ever  so  slowly  he  slid  his  arm 
around  the  tree,  tapping  Jessica  on  the 
back.  She  turned  slowly  to  look,  spot- 
ted the  cautious  buck  and  tightened 
with  the  awkwardness  of  the  opportu- 
nity. 

The  old  man  whispered,  “Stand 
slowly  when  1 tap  you  on  the  hack.  He 
doesn’t  know  we’re  here,  hut  we  gotta 
wait  until  he  puts  his  head  down  a 
little.  Remember  the  wolf.”  The  long- 
awaited  moment  had  arrived.  Jessica 
stood,  rolled  around  the  tree  to  face 
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the  buck  and  took  what  seemed  fot' 
ever  to  do  that  which  she  came  to  do. 
By  then  the  buck  realized  something 
wasn’t  quite  right.  He  bolted  toward 
the  power  line  as  Jessie  tired.  The  buck 
seemed  untouched  at  the  shot. 

Knowing  her  shot  went  oft  the 
mark,  he  looked  into 
her  questioning  eyes. 

“1  don’t  think  ya 
touched  him,  Sweet- 
heart, hut  we’ll  go 
make  certain,  c’mon.” 

After  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  old  man 
pretty  much  knew  the 
buck  had  escaped  un- 
scathed. He  felt  heavi- 
ness in  his  heart, 
knowing,  too,  how 
Jessica  must  feel.  Pull- 
ing her  close  to  con- 
sole her  somewhat,  he 
said,  “Just  remember.  Kit- 
ten, what  old  Joe  told  ya  about  the 
Great  Spirit  taking  proper  care  of  you 
in  His  time.  You  have  the  whole  hunt- 
ing season  ahead  of  you.’’ 

With  that  he  walked  Jessica  back 
to  the  cabin.  She  had  to  be  at  school 
by  9 o’clock,  for  basketball  practice, 
and  wouldn’t  be  able  to  hunt  any  more 
until  late  afternoon.  The  shots  were 
few  and  far  between,  but  one  cir  two 
came  from  the  rifles  of  camp  members. 
As  they  parted  company  the  old  man 
said,  “Hon’t  you  wirrry,  Jessie,  you’ll  he 
fine.  Your  mcunent  will  come,  as  it’s 
all  been  written  ahead  of  time,  even 
before  1 got  here.” 

Jessica  smiled,  got  into  her  car  and 
headed  for  school.  Her  warm  eyes 
squinted  at  him  as  she  waved  that 
magical  little  wave  of  hers.  He  put  his 
head  down,  walked  to  his  vehicle  and 
headed  for  home.  Thinking  how  badly 
Jessie  wanted  to  get  her  first  deer  while 
htinting  with  him  brought  a salty  tear 
to  his  cheek.  Smiling,  he  gently  re- 


moved it  with  his  index  finger  and  said, 
“Well,  a little  diamond  for  Jessica.” 

Later  that  morning  he  phoned  and  left 
a message  for  his  young  hunting  partner. 
“Hi,  Jessie,  guess  who?  1 just  phoned  to  tell 
ya  1 won’t  he  cornin’  out  this  afternoon. 
I’m  sorta  tired.  Truth  is,  I didn’t  sleep  well 
last  night,  either.  No  sense 
fibbing  to  my  huntin’  part- 
ner. You  go  on  ahead 
without  me.  Stay  pretty 
much  put  where  1 told  you 
to,  stay  quiet  and  you’ll  do 
just  fine.  Call  me  when 
you  get  home.  Love  ya, 
Dumplin’.” 

That  afternoon,  Jessica 
dropped  a plump  spike 
buck,  with  one  shot  in  the 
neck,  right  before  quitting 
time:  Baptism  complete. 
He  also  learned  that  Jes- 
sica had  barely  grazed  the 
hair  on  the  early  morning 
8-point,  never  drawing  blood.  She  related 
all  of  this  during  the  phone  conversation 
that  evening.  Josh  got  the  8-pointer.  The 
old-timer  was  happy  and  disappointed  at 
the  same  time.  He  wanted  to  he  by  her  side 
at  the  momentous  time,  hut  it  just  wasn’t 
in  the  Great  Spirit’s  plans. 

“Did  ya  put  in  the  carttidge  1 left  with 
ya,  Jess?  The  one  1 wrote  on?” 

“Yep,  sure  did.” 

“Gee  whiz,  Jessie,  I’d  have  given  any- 
thing to  he  with  you,  hut  1 was  awfully 
doggoned  tired,  ya  know?” 

There  was  a seemingly  long  pause  on 
both  ends  of  the  line.  Jessica’s  voice,  down 
a pitch  or  two,  rather  whispered,  “Joe,  you 
were  with  me;  you  really  and  truly  were.” 
The  old-timer,  then,  had  at  least  made 
certain  he  had  left  one  memory  behind, 
some  of  which,  however,  he  would  take 
with  him,  but  the  best  of  it  he  would  leave 
forje.ssica.  And  if  one  would  have  listened 
closely  to  what  he  whispered  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  it  probably  would  have  sounded  very 
much  like,  “Thank  you.”  □ 


And  if  one  would 
have  listened  closely 
to  what  he 
whispered  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  it 
probably  would 
have  sounded  very 
much  like,  '‘Thank 
you.  ” 
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The  Final  Buck 


By  Robert  P.  Mohr 


UT>  OB,  wake  up.  Breakfast  is  ready.”  I 
JJ  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  up  to  see 
my  father’s  face  peering  down  at  me.  “I  re- 
member a time  when  you  hoys  couldn’t 
wait  for  opening  day,”  he  said  as  he  ambled 
back  to  the  kitchen.  Seventy  years  old.  Dad 
still  ran  the  camp. 

It  wasn’t  that  my  brother  and  1 had  losr 
interest  in  deer  hunting,  hut  now  that  we 
were  grown  with  families  of  our  own,  we 
appreciated  an  opportunity  tor  a little  ex- 
tra sleep.  And  the  old  farmhouse  that 
served  as  our  camp  always  felt  warm  and 
cozy  during  deer  season. 

My  brother  Tom  was  already  at  the  table 
when  I walked  into  the  kitchen.  Dad  was 
cooking.  They  were  discussing  strategies  tor 


the  day  and  what  our  chances  ot  scor- 
ing might  be.  While  in  deer  camp  — 
even  when  Tom  and  I were  much 
younger  — the  conversation  usually 
revolved  around  deer,  rifles  and  the 
weather.  We  toughr  and  argued  as 
much  as  any  two  brothers  could,  and 
during  our  reen  years  we  disagreed  with 
Dad  more  often  than  not.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  we  treated  each  other  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  we  came  to  deer 
camp  as  friends.  Tom  and  1 were  ap- 
prentices learning  from  the  master.  But 
this  particular  morning,  none  of  us  re- 
alized that  our  apprenticeship  was 
about  to  end. 

After  breakfast  we  ga\'e  the  walkie- 
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talkies  a final  check  and  headed  to  our 
treestands.  The  air  was  cold  and  damp. 
It  was  still  dark,  hut  each  of  us  knew 
the  woods  behind  the  camp  as  well  as 
we  knew  our  own  backyards.  Our 
stands  were  about  60  yards  apart,  and 
we  reached  Dad’s  first  and  helped  him 
up.  Later  1 wished  Tom  luck  and 
climbed  up  into  my  stand.  Tom’s  was 
the  last  in  line.  Dad  had  taught  us  at 
an  early  age  to  hunt  fnrm  treestands, 
and  to  stay  put  once  in  the  stand.  Only 
once  did  1 disregard  his  advice,  and  1 
paid  the  price  for  it. 

Several  years  before,  after  hours  of 
not  seeing  anything  and  fighting  off 
the  cold,  1 decided  to  go  back  to  camp 
for  some  hot  soup.  1 checked  in  with 
Dad  as  1 passed  his  stand  on  the  way 
to  camp.  He  tried  to  convince  me  to 
stick  it  out,  having  already  invested 
so  many  hours,  but  I persisted  and  left 
the  woods.  1 had  nearly  reached  the 
hack  door  when  a shot  rang  out  from 
Dad’s  position.  Moments  later  Dad’s 
voice  crackled  over  the  walkie-talkie, 
telling  me  he  had  just  dropped  a nice 
buck,  one  that  had  come  from  the  di- 
rection of  my  stand.  Since  that  day  1 
now  take  the  soup  with  me. 

1 glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  7:30. 
The  darkness  was  giving  way  to  day- 
light. 1 searched  the  woods  for  move- 
ment, but  nothing  stirred.  Then,  sud- 
denly, my  vigilance  was  interrupted  by 
a shot  that  came  from  Dad’s  direction. 

1 readied  myself  in  case  the  deer  was 
headed  my  way.  Just  then  Dad  called 
on  the  walkie-talkie.  “Bob,  Tom,  1 got 
one.  He’s  a nice  one,  too.  Come  on 
over.”  Minutes  later  Tom  and  1 con- 
verged on  Dad’s  position.  He  had  a 
nice  7-point.  We  shook  hands  and  lis- 
tened as  Dad  recounted  the  details  of 
how  the  buck  had  tried  to  sneak 
through  behind  a couple  of  does,  and 
how  he  had  to  twist  around  in  his  seat 
to  make  the  shot.  He  also  mentioned 
feeling  a sharp  pain  in  the  back  of  his 


head  when  he  had  pulled  the  trigger.  1 
thought  that  was  a hit  odd,  hut  he  said  it 
didn’t  hurt  anymore,  so  we  dismissed  it.  1 
field-dressed  the  buck,  then  Tom  and  1 
dragged  it  hack  to  camp. 

We  hung  the  deer  up,  took  a few  pic- 
tures, and  warmed  up  with  some  hot  cof- 
fee. Dad  said  he  wasn’t  feeling  well  and 
rather  than  drive  for  us,  he  decided  to  lie 
down  and  rest.  As  he  had  stiffered  a mild 
heart  attack  earlier  that  summer,  taking  it 
easy  seemed  like  a good  idea  for  him.  1 de- 
cided to  head  back  out. 

Settling  into  my  stand,  1 thought  about 
Dad’s  luck.  It  couldn’t  have  worked  out 
better.  He  got  his  buck,  and  he  didn’t  have 
to  sit  in  the  cold,  damp  air  all  day  to  do  it. 
Another  hour  or  so  passed  without  inci- 
dent, Then,  around  1 o’clock.  Dad  called 
on  the  walkie-talkie.  “Boh,  are  you  there?” 
His  voice  was  shaky. 

“Yea,  Dad.  I’m  here.  Anything  wrong?” 

“Son,  I’m  not  feeling  well.  I’ve  got  some 
pain  between  my  shoulder  blades.  Do  you 
suppose  1 could  be  having  another  heart 
attack?” 

“1  don’t  know.”  He  was  obviously  wor- 
ried. “Stay  calm.  I’ll  he  right  there.”  1 told 
Tom  1 was  going  back  to  camp  to  check  on 
Dad. 

When  1 broke  through  the  trees  1 
glanced  ahead  to  the  farmhouse.  The 
kitchen  window  faced  our  usual  exit  point 
from  the  woods,  and  we  often  looked  for 
one  another  through  this  window.  1 felt 
relieved  when  1 saw  Dad  peering  out  at  me 
as  he’d  done  so  many  times  before.  When 
1 reached  the  steps,  he  opened  the  door. 

“Oh,  Bob.  Am  1 glad  to  see  you,  1 feel 
horrible.” 

“You’re  not  looking  so  good,  either.  1 
think  we  had  better  take  you  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  get  you  checked  out.” 

1 helped  Dad  into  the  jeep  and  drove 
him  to  Indiana  Hospital.  He  was  admitted 
right  away,  and  the  barrage  of  tests  began. 
There  was  nothing  1 could  do.  1 returned 
to  camp  and  told  Tom  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  then  about  3:30.  About  an 
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I'M  THANKFUL  for  the  picture  I took  of  Dad  with 
his  last  buck.  Now  when  I look  at  it,  I see  the  joy 
in  his  smile,  the  love  in  his  eyes,  and  the  years  of 
hunting  tradition  captured  on  film. 

at  It,  1 see  the  joy  in  his  smile,  the  love 


hour  of  daylight  remained.  Knowing 
Dad,  he  would  have  said,  “You  might 
as  well  finish  out  the  day.  You  never 
know  when  you’ll  get  lucky.” 

1 pulled  on  my  hunting  coat  and 
headed  out  to  my  stand.  In  the  soli- 
tude  of  the  woods,  1 began  to  won- 
der what  my  life  would  he  like  with- 
out Dad.  He  had  always  been  there 
for  me,  especially  when  1 was 
younger.  When  my  friends  were  too 
busy  or  didn’t  care  to  go  small  game 
hunting  with  me.  Dad  would  go. 
While  small  game  hunting,  we’d 
walk  two  abreast,  with  me  always  on 
Dad’s  right.  But  now  1 wondered 
when  I look  to  my  left  for  that  famil- 
iar orange  vest  and  hat,  will  Dad  he 
there?  Sometimes,  instead  of  hunt- 
ing, we  would  just  pack  a lunch  and 
drive  the  backroads  around  Tionesta. 

Dad  would  tell  me  stories  about  the 
camps  and  the  men  who  built  them. 

He  knew  a lot  of  people  in  that  part 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Darkness  was  closing  in.  1 climbed 
down  and  headed  for  camp.  As  1 
cleared  the  trees  1 looked  at  the 
kitchen  window.  No  one  was  there.  It  was 
then  that  I felt  the  greatest  sense  of  loss, 
that  things  would  never  he  the  same  again. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  gave  us  the 
results  of  Dad’s  tests.  It  seems  a blood  ves- 
sel in  Dad’s  spine  had  ruptured,  causing 
blood  to  collect  in  that  area,  and  it  was 
putting  pressure  on  the  spine,  which  re- 
sulted in  Dad  being  paralyzed  from  the  arm- 
pits  down.  The  recoil  of  Dad’s  rifle  appar- 
ently caused  the  rupture. 

On  Wednesday  Dad  was  transferred  to 
Allegheny  General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh 
for  an  operation  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
his  spine.  Following  the  operation,  he  spent 
the  next  few  days  in  intensive  care.  He 
seemed  to  he  improving.  Then,  on  Sunday 
morning,  his  organs  began  to  shut  down. 
By  afternoon,  he  was  gone. 

I’m  thankful  for  the  picture  1 took  of 
Dad  with  his  last  buck.  Now  when  I look 


in  his  eyes,  and  the  years  of  hunting 
tradition  captured  on  film.  I look  at 
Dad  and  remember  the  countless  trips 
afield  with  a gentle,  unselfish  man,  and 
my  best  friend.  I think  of  the  picture 
as  a baton  passed  from  Dad  to  me. 

It  w'ill  soon  he  time  for  my  son, 
Jonathan,  to  begin  his  apprenticeship 
in  deer  camp.  The  picture  is  Dad’s  way 
of  reminding  me  to  he  understanding 
and  patient.  And  to  he  mindful  of  the 
times  when  a hoy  doesn’t  want  the 
company  of  his  father;  just  the  com- 
pany of  a friend.  Soon  I’ll  he  at  the 
kitchen  window,  watching  for 
Jonathan  to  return  from  the  woods, 
and  he’ll  he  searching  for  me  for  reas- 
surance. And  that  will  he  good,  too, 
because  Dad  will  he  looking  down  on 
both  of  us.  □ 
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A Jake  for  Jake 

By  john  L.  Biesecker 


A HALF-HEARTED  gobble 
sounded  down  in  the  hollow. 
“One’s  coming,  Grandpa,”  whispered 
the  hoy.  Excitement  huilt  up  in  the  two 
hunters,  one  12  and  the  other  many 
decades  older. 

“Let’s  set  up  quickly,  Jake,  and  see 
if  we  can  call  him,”  answered  the 
grandfather,  hoping  the  turkey  would 
cooperate.  Although  it  was  Jake’s  first 
spring  gobbler  season,  his  granddad 
thought  about  how  much  the  hoy  de- 
served a turkey,  based  on  what  had 
happened  the  previous  day. 

The  day  before,  young  Jake  Bair  sat 
and  slogged  thrrrugh  the  rain  and  dis- 
comfort without  a grumble.  Despite 
the  bad  weather,  it  was  his  very  first 
hunt,  and  his  optimism  never  faltered. 


Jake  had  accompanied  his  grandfather,  fa- 
ther and  others  on  a spring  hunt  the  year 
before.  On  the  opening  day  then,  his  grand- 
father had  had  two  gobblers  come  running 
to  his  first  calls.  Jake  fully  expected  similar 
success  this  year,  hut  Dick  Bair,  his  grand- 
father, was  not  so  confident. 

Having  turned  12  in  January,  this  was 
Jake’s  first  season  with  a hunting  license 
on  his  hack  and  a firearm  in  his  hands.  The 
oversized  hand-me-down  camouflage  cov- 
eralls with  a mound  of  cloth  piled  up  on 
his  hoot  tops,  and  a 6-pound  shotgun  that 
was  a hit  too  long  in  the  stock  were  not 
hindrances  at  all  for  Jake  as  he  waited  in 
the  predawn  of  a rain-soaked  Friday.  He 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was 
wringing  water  out  of  his  gloves  as  he  and 
his  grandpa  walked  along  a ridge,  trying  to 
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find  a cooperative  turkey  throughout  a 
long,  wet  May  morning.  And  there  was 
never  any  question  he  would  hunt  the  next 
day,  Saturday,  rain  or  shine. 

Now,  as  the  two  of  them  waited,  grand- 
father  and  grandson,  about  to  take  part  in 
an  age-old  ritual,  the  grandfather  smiled. 
Th  ey  had  taken  the 
hunter  ed  course  to 
gether  and  had  learned 
more  than  they  ex- 
pected. 

The  youngster 
had  accompanied 
them  as  a nonhunter 
during  the  fall  turkey 
season,  day  after  day, 
asking  questions  un- 
til his  dad,  granddad 
and  this  author  were 
wishing  he  were  not 
nearly  so  curious.  The 
two  gobblers  of  the  pre- 
vious spring  had  given 
Jake  a level  of  enthusiasm  that  could  not 
he  contained. 

A case  of  clay  birds  had  been  demol- 
ished through  the  weeks  preceding  the 
hunt,  adding  to  his  confidence.  Now,  as 
Dick  glanced  through  his  mask  and  saw  the 
hoy  concentrating  on  the  spot  where  he 
expected  the  turkey  to  appear,  it  all  came 
together.  A rite  of  passage  was  occurring, 
unique  to  both  of  them,  but  shared  by  all 
veteran  hunters  who  give  and  new  hunt- 
ers who  receive  the  experience. 

Twenty  minutes  passed  without  a sound, 
hut  then  a few  hen  yelps  made  the  damp 
Lycoming  County  woods  explode  with  a 
gobble.  Then,  suddenly,  70  yards  out,  a 


A rite  of  passage  was 
occurring,  unique  to 
both  the  grandfather 
and  his  grandson, 
but  shared  by  all 
veteran  hunters  who 
give  and  new  hunters 
who  receive  the 
experience . 


white  head  appeared.  “Don't  move 
anything  hut  your  eyeballs”  whispered 
Granddad.  Unhelievahlv,  a second 
gobbler  materialized,  and  both  hunt- 
ers heard  their  hearts  pounding  in  their 
ears.  “Stay  still,  aim,  take  the  one  on 
the  right.  I’ll  take  the  one  on  the  left,” 
hissed  Granddad.  “Wait 
until  they  reach  the 
decoy.  Stay  still,”  the 
grandfather  in- 
structed the  young- 
ster. Slowly,  cau- 
tiously, with  upraised 
heads  the  two  jakes 
came  on,  looking  for 
the  hen  that  had  so 
seductively  called  to 
them.  Then  the  mo- 
ment was  just  right 
and  Jake  heard,  “Take 
him.”  As  the  12-gauge 
magnum  roared  the  tur- 
key and  the  young  hunter 
flopped  in  different  directions.  The 
grandfather  waited  to  he  sure  that  the 
boy’s  bird  was  down,  then  he  concen- 
trated on  the  second  gobbler.  As  it 
lifted  off  the  ground  it,  too,  tumbled 
into  the  leaves. 

Handshakes  and  back  slaps  be- 
tween the  two  hunters  turned  into  a 
hug  between  a grandfather  and  grand- 
son. A hoy  had  taken  part  in  an  an- 
cient rite  of  passage.  A 12-year-old 
took  a step  into  understanding  how 
humans  got  to  he  who  they  are,  and 
he  also  gained  a more  complete  com- 
prehension of  his  father,  grandfathers 
and  great  grandfathers.  □ 
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Getting  the  Right 

Start 

By  Ralph  Martone 


The  rifle  cracked  again  and  the  deer 
moved  a tew  yards  closer.  I could  only 
imagine  my  son’s  frustration.  The  small 
3'point  had  appeared  minutes  before,  walk- 
ing 7 5 yards  above  our  stand  on  the  wooded 
hillside.  Matthew  had  already  shot  five 
times  without  any  indication  the  bullets 
were  even  close.  I dug  into  Matt’s  fanny 
pack  for  more  cartridges  as  he  kept  an  eye 
on  the  deer.  I handed  him  one  cartridge  at 
a time,  and  each  time  he  fired  his  frustra- 
tion grew.  I couldn’t  believe  the  buck 
hadn’t  already  headed  for  the  hills.  But  fi- 
nally, after  seven  misses,  as  I talked  calmly 
to  Matt,  encouraging  him  to  breathe  slowly 
and  squeeze  the  trigger,  he  fired  and  the 
buck  humped  up  then  ran  into  a nearby 
thicket.  Ten  minutes  later.  Matt  fired  a fin- 
ishing shot  to  collect  his  first  buck.  But 
neither  of  us  would  easily  forget  the  frus- 
tration leading  up  to  that  moment. 

As  we  discussed  the  possible  causes  fot 
missing  a seemingly  easy  target  seven  times, 
I realized  something  important.  The  shots 
had  seemed  easy  to  me,  an  experienced 
hunter.  But  to  Matthew,  looking  through 
the  scope  at  his  first  buck,  the  situation  was 
entirely  different.  Excitement,  nerves,  fear 
of  failure  and  uncertainty  all  played  a hand 
in  Matt’s  struggle  to  get  himself  and  his  tifle 
under  control.  Also,  as  we  talked,  I real- 
ized that  many  young  hunters  need  more 
than  just  the  basics  if  they  are  to  he  suc- 
cessful and  enjoy  their  first  experience  in 
the  field. 

Prior  to  that  hunt.  Matt  had  received 
the  usual  training  in  firearm  safety.  As  a 
Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instructor,  1 had  worked 


with  Matt  for  years,  beginning  with  a 
BB  gun  and  progressing  through  shot- 
guns and  finally  to  the  brand  new 
Remington  Model  Seven  7mm-08. 
The  rifle  had  been  carefully  sighted  in, 
and  Matt  had  fited  thtee  boxes  of  car- 
tridges at  the  rifle  range.  We  had  even 
used  a full-size  deer  target,  so  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  correct  shot 
placement  for  a clean,  humane  kill.  1 
honestly  felt  Matt  was  ready,  and  in 
many  ways  he  was,  hut  there  were  still 
a few  areas  that  should  have  been  bet- 
ter addressed. 

Experienced  hunters  take  for 
granted  the  value  of  time  spent  in  the 
woods.  As  an  avid  archery  hunter,  1 
had  spent  hundreds  of  hours  scouting 
and  hunting  prior  to  buck  season.  By 
the  time  Thanksgi\dng  rolled  around 
I had  seen  hundreds  of  deer,  including 
many  bucks.  Matthew,  on  the  othet 
hand,  was  involved  in  high  school 
spotts.  Running  cross-country  and 
playing  basketball  limited  the  amount 
of  time  he  could  spend  in  the  woods 
prior  to  deer  season. 

We  had  hunted  tutkeys  on  the 
couple  of  Saturdays  that  fell  between 
the  cross-country  and  basketball  sea- 
sons, and  had  walked  around  the  area 
where  we  intended  to  hunt  one  Sun- 
day while  staying  at  out  camp.  Rut  the 
deer  sighted  were  few  and  usually  only 
fleeting  glimpses.  Like  many  young 
hunters,  Matthew  didn’t  have  enough 
deet  encounters  prior  to  the  season  to 
prepare  him  to  handle  the  pressure  of 
thar  first  buck  on  opening  morning. 
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All  hunters,  particularly  young 
hunters,  need  as  much  time  in  the  field 
as  possible.  The  feeling  of  confidence 
that  comes  from  being  comfortable  in 
the  woods  goes  a long  way  towards  a 
successful  hunt,  and  seeing  deer  sign 
benefits  the  inexperienced  hunter,  too. 
Anothet  important,  hut  often  ovet 
looked  part  of  a young  hunter’s  train- 
ing  is  actually  seeing  deer.  This  can  he 
difficult  where  time  is  a factor,  as  it 
was  in  Matthew’s  case.  One  solution 
is  to  visit  local  state  parks  and  game 
lands.  I’m  fortunate  in  living  close  to 
the  Pyrnatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  A couple  of  drives  around  the 
propagation  area  showed  us  more  deer 
than  we  could  have  seen  in  a week  of 
hiking  in  the  mountains.  Not  only  did 
we  see  a lot  of  deer,  hut  several  big 
bucks  as  well. 

Matt  saw  deet  in  their  natural  set- 
tings, and  got  firsthand  experience 
with  how  deer  behave.  Young  hunters 
need  a feel  for  how  deer  will  react  in 
various  situations.  Experienced  hunt- 
ers know  how  much  movement  a deer 
might  toletate.  A young  hunter  will 
often  either  scare  off  deer  by  too  much 
movenrent  at  the  wtong  time,  or  he  so 
afraid  of  spooking  the  deer  they  won’t 
move  at  all.  Experience  is  the  key  to 
Lindetstanding  how  deer  will  react. 


As  a Hunter- Trapper  Ed  instruc- 
tor I’m  often  invited  to  hunt  with 
groups  containing  first-time  hunt- 
ers. One  thing  1 'ontinue  to  mar- 
vel at  is  the  difficulty  new  hunt- 
ers have  in  seeing  game.  Point- 
ing out  a flock  of  turkeys  or  a 
buck  in  the  brush  can  he  a frus- 
trating experience.  Although 
some  hunters  never  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  see  game  in  the 
field,  most  hunters  will  improve 
with  time.  Finding  a deer  on  a 
wooded  hillside  by  locating  the  line 
of  its  back  or  the  shine  of  its  eye  is  part 
of  the  growth  of  a hunter. 

Another  important  aspect  of  preparing 
young  hunters  is  firearm  training.  Of 
course,  the  most  important  training  in- 
volves firearm  safety.  Proper  firearm  safety 
is  an  ongoing  process  and  should  prepare  a 
youngster  for  the  transition  from  junior 
hunter  to  adult  at  age  16.  In  addition,  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  young  hunter 
receive  training  with  a variety  of  firearms. 
Junior  hunters  are  often  curious  about  the 
various  types  of  actions  such  as  pumps,  le- 
vers and  semi-automatics.  Formal  training 
before  going  into  the  field  is  necessary  for 
the  safe  operation  of  any  firearm.  The  field 
is  not  the  place  to  learn  about  the  opera- 
tion of  a new  firearm. 

Deer  hunting  presents  unique  problems 
when  training  the  young  hunter.  Prepara- 
tion for  deer  season  requires  more  than  just 
sighting  in  a rifle;  plenty  of  practice  is  nec- 
essary. While  the  experienced  hunter  can 
get  away  with  a box  of  cartridges  for  some 
informal  target  practice,  the  inexperienced 
htinter  needs  more  structured,  formal  prac- 
tice. The  scene  described  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  followed  several  practice  ses- 
sions at  the  local  gun  club.  Matt  fired  30 
rounds  from  various  positions  at  a full-size 
deet  target.  Because  that  would  have  been 
plenty  of  ptactice  for  me,  1 assumed  it  was 
enough  to  meet  his  needs.  1 was  wrong. 

The  following  year  we  followed  the  same 
tontine,  hut  added  a new  twist.  After  go- 
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ing  to  '■'^e  range  to  sight  in  the  7mm'08, 
we  fired  a hox  of  cartridges  offhand.  Then 
we  went  home  and  really  started  practic- 
ing, only  this  time  we  used  a .22  rifle,  a 
holt  action  similar  to  Matt’s  7mm-08. 
Rather  than  paper  targets,  we  switched  to 
a set  of  the  swinging  metal  targets  found 
in  many  catalogs  and  sporting  goods  stores 
(with  the  proper  backstop  of  course).  This 
added  a whole  new  dimension  to  our  prac- 
tice session.  Instead  of  tiring  20  to  30 
rounds  in  preparation  for  the  upcoming 
deer  hunt,  Matthew  was  able  to  fire  hun- 
dreds of  rounds.  And  because  we  were  us- 
ing the  swinging  targets,  he  received  im- 
mediate feedback  on  his  shooting  skills. 

The  shots  came  from  near  the  game 
lands  border  and  sounded  like  Matt’s  7mm- 
08.  Following  the  white  boundary  mark- 
ings, 1 thought  hack  to  the  events  of  a year 
ago  and  Matt’s  first  buck.  Would  the  addi- 
tional time  and  effort  spent  preparing  for 
this  year’s  buck  season  pay  off? 


The  look  on  my  son’s  face  said  it 
all.  At  his  feet  lay  a beautiful  9-point. 
At  age  16  Matt  had  successfully  and 
safely  harvested  a mature  buck  entirely 
on  his  own.  The  story  behind 
Matthew’s  buck  goes  hack  far  beyond 
9:00  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  buck 
season.  The  training  process  began 
long  before  he  ever  sat  on  a deer  o....  a 
in  the  early  morning  light  or  sighted 
down  the  barrel  at  a deer. 

All  hunters  need  to  be  prepared 
before  they  enter  the  field,  whether 
the  quarry  is  squirrels,  rabbits,  turkey 
or  deer.  But  the  young  hunter  requires 
extra  attention  and  understanding  if 
the  experience  is  going  to  be  a posi- 
tive one.  Without  the  proper  training 
and  preparation,  a new  hunter  can  eas- 
ily become  frustrated  and  discouraged. 
There  are  many  threats  to  our  hunt- 
ing heritage,  and  we  need  young 
people  to  appreciate  the  outdoors  if 
that  heritage  is  going  to  continue.  □ 
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An  Expectant 
Father's  Lament 


By  Matthew  Wise 


Monday,  November  20, 

1995.  It’s  the  first  day  of  hear 
season,  and  a few  friends  and  I are  in 
western  Venango  County  to  hunt, 
hut  more  than  hunting  is  on  my 
mind.  In  less  than  two  months,  you, 
my  first  child,  are  due  to  he  horn. 

I’ve  thought  about  many  things 
these  past  few  months.  Most  men 
would  want  a son.  To  me,  that  would 


he  great,  hut  a healthy  child,  hoy  or  girl, 
is  a blessing  from  God. 

Today,  we  crossed  four  sets  of  hear 
tracks,  and  one  in  particular  was  large, 
almost  six  inches  across  the  front  pad. 
This  was  possibly  left  by  the  huge  hoar  I 
saw  in  September,  while  scouting  for 
archery  season.  1 wonder  if  you  will  be 
able  to  experience  the  exhilaration  of 
crossing  such  a set  of  tracks.  1 especially 
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wonder  if  it  will  be  while  hunting  hears. 
Some  measure  the  success  of  a hunt  hy 
whethet  or  not  tags  are  filled.  1 don’t. 
Some  of  my  most  memorable  hunts  were 
when  tags  went  unfilled.  Those  were 
special  times  spent  with  my  dad.  Al- 
though I would  love  to  have  a hear  rug,  it 
is  quite  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
magnificent  animal  roams  my  stomping 
grounds.  1 pray  that  you  will  grow  to  feel 
the  same.  1 know  you  will,  if  1 do  my  job 
in  teaching  you  to  respect  life,  all  life, 
but  to  also  keep  it  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. No  animal  life  is  more  important 
than  human  life.  God  has  given  us  these 
animals  to  use  wisely,  not  to  disrespect, 
waste  or  take  for  granted.  Hunting  is  hy 
far  the  most  effective  way  of  keeping 
animal  populations  within  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land  that  sustains  them. 

1 am  so  looking  forward  to  your 
arrival.  I’m  anxious,  yet  nervous,  in 
knowing  the  great  amount  of  responsibil- 
ity that  will  he  mine.  1 can’t  wait  tor  you 
to  see  your  first  deer,  turkey,  hear  and 
grouse.  Just  to  see  your  reactions  to  these 
will  he  a great  reward.  To  see  your  eyes 
when  you  hear  a coyote  howl  or  the  quiet 
mournful  cry  of  a loon.  To  enjoy  the 
bright  array  of  color  on  a cool,  crisp 
autumn  morning.  To  he  able  to  share 
these  with  you  will  he  pure  bliss.  God  has 
given  us  an  abundance  of  beauty,  and  it’s 
free  hut  priceless. 


Some  people  say  that  it  we  have  a 
little  girl,  I won’t  have  a hunting 
buddy.  1 will  let  you  decide,  hoy  or 
girl,  if  you  want  to  hunt.  I’m  sure  you 
will  learn  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

With  all  you  will  experience, 
hunting  should  he  as  natural  as 
riding  a hike  or  playing  hall.  It  we  do 
our  job,  hunting  can  and  will  he 
there  to  choose  if  you  wish.  You,  my 
child,  are  the  future  of  hunting. 

You’re  probably  kicking  your 
mother  right  now.  1 love  you  and  1 
know  my  love  of  the  outdoors  will  he 
carried  on  in  you  and,  1 hope,  years 
down  the  road,  when  I’m  ready  to 
pass  the  torch,  to  he  passed  on  again. 
Until  then,  it’s  my  responsibility  to 
keep  hunting  alive  hy  being  a good 
steward. 

In  closing,  1 want  you  to  know 
that  1 will  support  your  choices,  no 
matter  what  they  may  he.  However,  1 
will  he  thrilled  if  you  choose  to  hunt, 
encouraging  that  inclination  when 
the  interest  is  shown.  l’\'e  loved  you 
from  the  first  moment  1 knew  about 
you,  and  that,  my  precious  little  one, 
will  never  change. 

Joshua  Matthew  Wise  was  horn  at 
3:08  a.m.  on  January  16,  1996.  Was 
it  a sign  that  the  time  of  his  birth  is  a 
popular  deer  rifle  caliber  — nah.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Deer  of  North  America,by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  111,  published  by  The  Lyons  Press,  31  West 
21st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010,  hardcover,  544  pages,  $35  plus  $4  shipping  and 
handling.  For  over  30  years,  Leonard  Lee  Rue's  Deer  of  North  Americahas  been  the  definitive 
book  on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  four  deer  species  of  North  America  — mule,  whitetail, 
blacktail  and  Sitka.  Covering  every  facet  of  the  lives  of  the  deer  — anatomy,  feeding 
habits,  distribution,  this  new  edition  covers  today's  management  practices  and  controversies. 
Containing  more  than  300  of  the  kind  of  photos  we've  learned  to  expect  from  the  author, 
this  fully  illustrated  reference  is  one  no  deer  lover  or  naturalist  will  want  to  be  without. 
Hunters  will  find  a section  on  how  deer  react  during  the  hunting  season  most  informative. 
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Trophies  and 
Memories 


By  Dottie  Maslonek 


Four  years  ago  my  sons,  Matt 
and  Al,  talked  me  into  attending 
an  NRA  Personal  Protection  course 
tor  women.  My  sons  had  been  hunt' 
ing  and  participating  in  competition 
handgun  shooting  for  years,  hut  1 
would  always  say,  “Don’t  bring  those 
guns  in  the  house,  they  scare  me.”  SuP 
tering  from  the  loss  of  my  mother, 
however,  and  feeling  the  need  to  di- 
vert  my  attention,  1 signed  up  tor  the 
course.  The  first  time  1 pulled  the  trig- 


ger,  1 fell  in  love  with  shooting,  and  at  first 
1 was  content  with  just  shooting  my  .38 
Special  at  the  range.  When  summer  came, 
though,  the  boys  asked  it  1 wanted  to  try 
deer  hunting.  1 thought  about  it  long  and 
hard,  took  an  HTE  class,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  buck  season,  in  the  icy  dawn  of  a 
November  day,  1 came  face-to-face  with  a 
deer.  The  doe  snorted  and  stomped  at  me, 
and  1 was  thrilled  with  the  whole  experi- 
ence. 1 missed  a nice  buck  that  year,  too, 
hut  1 was  definitely  hooked  on  hunting. 

The  next  year  1 shot  my  first  deer,  a doe, 
with  a .257  Roberts  the  hoys  had  given  me 
tor  Christmas.  The  memory  of  that  first 
deer  is  special.  1 was  sitting  on  what  we  now 
call  the  doe  stump,  with  the  boys  nearby. 
Only  a short  time  had  passed  before  a doe 
browsed  up  the  hill.  My  shot  was  good  but, 
ot  coLitse,  she  ran  into  the  nearest  ravine. 
We  had  a tough  time  getting  her  out,  but 
she  will  always  be  a trophy  to  me.  1 learned 
a lot  about  tracking,  field-dressing  and 
fragging  that  day. 

During  my  third  season,  still  waiting  for 
my  first  buck,  1 was  a stander  on  a drive 
when  a 3-point  bolted  in  front  ot  me  100 
yards  away.  He  was  running, 
but  the  practice  at  the 
range  paid  off.  Even 
better  was  that 


my  sons. 


and  most  of  their  hunting  buddies,  too, 
were  there  to  witness  me  taking  my  first 
buck.  The  congratulations  felt  really  good, 
and  that  little  3-point  will  always  he  a spe- 
cial trophy  to  me. 

Next,  my  boys  asked  it  1 wanted  to  try 
bow  hunting.  Anxious  to  try  anything  at 
this  point,  1 bought  a youth 
model  compound  bow  (being 
4-10  and  needing  a real  short 
draw  length)  and  went  to  ev- 
ery 3-D  shoot  1 could.  Then, 
during  the  season,  1 got 
shooting  at  two  bucks.  1 shot 
over  one,  only  15  yards  away, 
and  under  the  other,  but  oh 
what  a rush. 

The  following  bow  season 
brought  some  disappoint- 
ment because  of  another 
buck  that  escaped.  He  just 
wouldn’t  turn  the  right  way 
for  a shot,  but  1 really  enjoyed 
the  hunt,  and  1 was  gaining 
experience  and  confidence. 

We  live  in  a suburban  area 
with  a few  small  farms  and 
patchy  woods,  and  gradually  1 
started  hunting  alone,  close  to 
home,  while  the  hoys  were  at 
work.  Then  disaster  struck:  my  lad- 
der treestand  was  stolen.  1 had  worked  hard 
to  put  enough  money  away  to  buy  the 
stand,  and  was  crushed  that  it  had  been 
taken.  The  whole  ordeal  made  me  want  to 
quit  hunting,  but  the  hoys  wouldn’t  let  me 
give  up.  So,  as  another  summer  passed,  1 
decided  to  give  hunting  another  try,  hut 
vowed  1 would  never  buy  another 
treestand.  1 would  hunt  only  on  the  ground. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  1996  archery 
season  1 was  hunting  alone  — the  hoys  had 
gone  elk  hunting  in  Colorado.  1 was  sit- 
ting in  the  brush,  wearing  my  Skyline  Ul- 
timate camo,  complete  with  traces  of  per- 
fume worn  for  a shopping  trip  earlier  in  the 
day.  1 glanced  to  my  right  and  noticed  a 
buck  walking  past  me.  1 had  to  act  quickly, 
and  the  shot  from  my  Matthew’s  Ultra 


Light  how  flew  true.  The  deer  ran  30 
yards  and  dropped,  the  3-D  practice 
had  really  paid  off.  He  sported  a beau- 
tiful 9-point  rack  with  a 13-inch  spread 
and,  as  1 learned  later,  weighed  225 
pounds,  or  187  pounds  field-dressed. 
But  now  1 was  stuck.  1 had  no  idea  how 
to  get  him  out  of  the 
woods,  so  1 went  home 
and  told  my  husband 
what  had  happened 
and  that  1 needed 
help. 

My  hubby  doesn’t 
hunt  and  said  he 
didn’t  know  what  to 
do,  so  1 began  placing 
some  frantic  phone 
calls  to  hunting  bud- 
dies. 1 enlisted  a neigh- 
bor who  hunts  to  help 
out.  We  managed  to 
drag  the  deer  back  to 
the  truck.  By  this  time 
word  had  spread  of  my 
kill,  and  several  bud- 
dies came  by  to  lend  a 
hand.  Some  stood 
around  shaking  their 
heads  and  saying  how 
lucky  1 was.  Lucky,  yes, 
hut  due  also  to  my  practice  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  sport. 

1 have  written  this  to  say  1 am  46 
years  old  and  enjoying  life  to  the  full- 
est. You  often  hear  about  fathers  and 
daughters  who  hunt,  hut  not  much 
about  mothers  and  sons.  We  laugh 
over  the  silly  things  that  occur,  and  1 
think  we  have  enough  funny  stories 
to  fill  a hook.  Hunting  has  been  a great 
pastime  to  enjoy  with  my  children,  and 
1 hope  it  will  provide  them  with 
memories  of  a mother  who  would  try 
just  about  anything.  I’m  sure  the  story 
of  Grandma  and  her  trophy  deer  will 
be  passed  on  to  my  grandchildren  with 
as  much  excitement  as  1 feel  about  it 
today.  □ 
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A chip  off  the  old  block,  JOEY  BOYD,  Harrisburg,  is 
congratulated  by  his  dad.  Bob,  on  his  first  deer,  taken  in 
Fulton  County  last  year. 


DON  NEHODA,  Doylestown,  holding  coyote  pelt, 
together  with  his  father  and  son,  represent  three 
generations  of  trappers.  All  of  these  furbearers  were 
trapped  in  populated  Bucks  County. 


They're 


DAVID  PATTERSON,  14,  above,  got 
hisfirst  turkey  in  Huntingdon  County. 
The  gobbler  weighed  18  pounds. 
DOUGLAS  LOBACH,  12,  Walnutport, 
below,  took  his  first  deer  on  state 
forest  land  in  Potter  County  on  last 
season's  opener. 


ADRIANNE  GEHR'S  interest  in  hunting 
began  at  an  early  age.  Coming  from  a 
long  line  of  hunters,  she  expressed  her 
desire  to  hunt  with  her  father  as  soon  as 
she  was  12.  After  three  years  of  deer 
hunting,  the  Spring  Grove  residentfinally 
got  her  chance,  downing  this  Lycoming 
County  1 1 -point  with  her  dad,  William, 
by  her  side. 
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ADAM  KMETZ,  Murrysville,  above,  with  his  first  deer, 
taken  in  Westmoreland  County  last  season,  shown  here 
with  his  father,  Michael,  and  grandfather,  Adam. 
ALEX  WOOD,  13,  Sinnemahoning,  right,  got  his  first 
deer  — a 9-point  — in  Cameron  County  last  year. 


Our  Future 


ANDY  GASKINS,  Compass, 
came  of  hunting  age  about 
the  time  his  English  setter, 
Katie,  became  proficient  at 
ing  ringneck  roosters. 


NICOLE  TESTERMAN, 
13,  Delta,  got  her  first 
deer  in  York  County  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  the 
1997  buck  season. 


ANDREW  KEHOE,  12, 
Jacobus,  left,  traveled  to 
Potter  County  last  year 
for  his  first  buck. 


KEVIN  WAGNER,  14, 
Fogelsville,  right,  got 
his  first  deer  in 
Clearfield  County.  He 
tagged  the  9-point  at  8 
a.m.  on  last  season's 
opener. 


M 
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Om  to  Arcama 


OVERHEATED  from  the  long  climb  up  the  mouri' 
tain  on  this  blistering  August  afternoon,  1 plop  down 
in  the  shade  and  close  my  eyes  tor  a few  seconds  when  an  im- 
age from  long  ago  pops  up.  ^ 

A snow  devil  whips  across  the  crusted  drifts,  tilts  wildly,  then  rushes 
up  the  embankment  toward  me.  It  stalls  for  a second,  then  spins  across  an 
exposed  patch  of  ground  where  I can  run  to  head  it  off  and  leap  into  its  eye.  Eor  a few 
seconds,  hut  what  seemed  like  a much  longer  time,  1 am  enveloped  hy  a billion  sparkling 
diamonds  swirling  all  about,  cascades  of  dazzling,  blinding  prisms  in  the  brilliant  winter 
sun.  I feel  the  sting  of  ice  spicules  on  my  face,  and  the  world  spins  madly,  then  slows,  and 
1 shut  my  eyes  tight.  When  1 open  them  again  1 am  just  standing  there,  arms  spread 
wide,  in  a calm  and  clear  landscape.  This  magical  moment  from  childhood  is  frozen 
forever  in  all  its  crystalline  detail  and  recalled  whenever  1 am  hot  and  tired.  So  in  the 
stilling  air  of  summer’s  breath  1 find  relief  in  the  swirling  memory  ot  winter  snows. 

Deep  within  August’s  shadowy  bastions  he  many  secrets.  The  landscape  bulges  with 
fruits  and  nuts  and  the  young  of  the  year,  all  ripening  and  growing  a bit  more.  Deeper 
yet,  one  senses  a hitch  in  the  perpetual  grind  of  life,  an  internal  movement  in  the  great 
clockworks  of  the  landscape,  where  an  unseen  cog  or  gear  stops  then  slowly  turns  the 
other  way,  initiating  an  acceleration  of  the  whole  works  — a subtle  shifting  felt,  hut  not 
seen  until  glorious  October.  The  bright  verdure  of  early  summer  has  become  dark  and 
haggard,  hut  in  the  lowest  understory  of  blackberry  canes  and  vines  the  insect  ridden 
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leaves  are  withered  and  yellowed,  hinting  at  the  rise  ot  riotous  autumn.  Some,  already 
fallen,  are  the  first  layer  of  nature’s  compost.  1 am  impatient  for  the  fall,  when  the  meat 
of  the  land  is  revealed  again  and  for  winter  when  1 get  to  read  its  very  hones. 

For  now,  1 must  he  content  to  tread  the  narrow  corridors  ot  trails  and  roads  and  scan 
the  fields  and  wild  meadows,  a watcher  at  woodland  pools,  adding  to  my  archives  within 
the  limitations  of  the  season.  Dramas  always  exist  though,  even  when  concealed  by  the 
dusty  curtain  of  summer.  All  woodland  dramas,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  become 
epical  when  viewed  through  the  glass  of  memory  and  bound  to  elements  of  culture,  art 
and  science. 

In  the  folds  and  creases  of  late  summer  1 try  not  to  keep  my  views  too  parochial,  that 
is,  1 am  not  searching  for  strictly  literal  translations  of  my  observations,  hut  how  my 
sensibilities  are  tied  to  this  shimmering  landscape  through  them.  Like  the  Greek  poet 
Theocritus,  whose  idyllic  verses  describe  the  perfect  landscape,  each  observer  constructs 
their  own  Arcadia.  For  some,  it  may  he  the  grandeur  of  Yosemite,  the  steaming  canopies 
of  an  Amazonian  rain  forest,  or  the  white  sand  beaches  and  azure  skies  of  a tropical  isle. 

As  for  myself  (and  many  other  Penn’s  Woods  wanderers)  1 know  that  the  most  per- 
fect landscape  is  right  around  the  next  bend. 

The  flywheel  races  and  the  earth  spins  and  1 rise  from  the  shadows  my- 
self and  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  brow  and  eyes.  1 wonder  if  in  the  next 
instant  when  1 open  my  eyes  again  1 will  be  a very  old  man  stand- 
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Christmas  in  August.  That’s  what  I’m 
thinking  as  1 move  oft  the  trail  into  the 
old  pine  woods.  1 need  to  find  some 
pine  cones  to  draw  tor  a Christmas 
card  that  1 want  to  print  and  send 
out  this  year.  They  don’t  have  to  he 
petfect  specimens,  just  good  enough 
to  sketch  from. 

1 wander  far  into  the  pines,  appreci- 
ating the  coolness  and  silence  provided  hy 
the  mantle  of  fallen  needles.  1 penetrate  the  woods  deeper  than  I expect  and  walk  to- 
wards the  light  of  a field  near  a dirt  road.  The  gauzy  mist  has  burned  off  slightly  and  the 
sky  is  luminous,  saturated  with  amber  light.  The  entire  field  glows  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  hue  of  goldenrod  flowers.  Never  have  I seen  so  much  yellow  in  one  place.  Gold- 
enrod  flowers  display  the  richest,  warmest  yellow  that  I know  and  1 lean  against  a pine 
to  savor  the  moment.  1 have  fotind  El  Dorado,  the  fabled  paradise  of  gold.  The  blooms 
are  alive  with  black  and  yellow  bees,  butterflies  and  other  insects.  The  sun  seeks  pur- 
chase in  the  motning  sky  and  near  the  center  of  the  field  1 can  see  the  pink  ears  of  a deer 
sticking  up  above  the  stalks.  When  I glance  away  and  look  hack  they  are  gone. 

In  the  shadows  nearby  I see  a round,  mossy  shape  protruding  from  the  pine  needles. 
1 thought  it  might  be  a turtle  shell,  hut  when  I get  closer  1 see  stitching  on  it  and 
discover  that  it  is  an  old  softball,  and  that  this  field  was  probably  an  informal  country 
hall  field  at  one  time.  The  thought  of  it  has  a haunting  quality.  1 can  almost  see  the 
players  out  there  on  the  diamond,  hear  their  catcalls  at  the  hatter  echoing  hack  from 
the  wall  of  dark  pines.  A slow  pitch  and  mighty  swing,  the  dense  thud  of  bat  on  ball. 
The  centerfielder  backpedals  hut  the  hall  is  hit  too  hard  and  sails  into  the  pines.  More 
whistles  and  whoops  as  the  runners  and  hatter  trot  the  bases.  The  game  is  called  for  a 
while  as  several  players  look  for  the  hall,  hut  it  is  lost.  Until  now.  From  field’s  edge  I peg 
the  hall  tii  where  the  second  baseman  would  he.  Two  deer  jump  from  their 

i hiding  place  and  run  for  home.  The  hall  has  finally  returned  to  the 

field  of  play  and  now,  many  summers  later,  so  has  the  woods. 

( 

When  the  claustrophobic  undergrowth  of  August  becomes 
tiresome  it  can  he  refreshing  to  do  some  old  fashioned  cloudscape 
watching.  The  best  time  is  after  a storm  when  the  gigantic  cloud 
anvils  become  detached  (Cumulonimhus  calvus)  and  float  like  ar- 
madas in  the  warm  light  of  late  aftetnoon.  The  color  of  the  clouds 
at  this  time  is  breathtaking;  towering  masses  flush  with  pastel  yel- 
lows, oranges  and  pinks,  the  hollows  and  valleys  delicate  shades  of 
blues  and  violets. 

I especially  enjoy  the  enetgetic,  weaving  flights  of  swifts  aftet  a big 
storm.  The  birds  seem  invigorated  and  eager  to  get  hack  to  business.  Tiny 
speedsters,  looping  and  twisting,  dividing  and  subdividing  the  sky,  slicing 
and  arcing  and  twittering  — a linear  activity  played  out  against  the  dynamic  mass  of 
drifting  anvils. 

Sitting  hy  the  trickle  of  water  issuing  from  a stubborn  spring  1 am  enchanted  hy  the 
dulcimer  tones  of  water  following  a broken  course  over  mossy  rocks  and  slick  leaves.  It 
is  early  morning  and  cool  in  this  little  dark  hollow  and  I decide  to  sit  for  a while  to  listen 
and  loaf  hefote  going  hack  down  to  the  trail  and  up  the  mountain. 
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A white  shape  snakes  along  the  ground  in  the  dark  shadows  down  near  the  road  and 
follows  the  water  course.  Closer  now,  1 see  that  it  is  a skunk  and  it  should  pass  nearby  if 
1 am  very  still.  1 have  no  desire  to  make  any  sudden  moves  anyway.  As  it  shuffles  in  a 
polite  detour  around  me  1 am  struck  by  what  a beautiful  creature  it  is.  Simply,  it  is  a 
powerful  study  in  black  and  white,  a hold,  graphic  sign  like  a highway  marker  that  warns 
of  hazard.  The  skunk  follows  a direct  course  to  the  weedtield  beyond  the  hollow  where 
it  can  easily  catch  and  dine  on  the  bumper  crop  of  grasshoppers. 

Whenever  1 am  in  a familiar  woods  1 will  often  go  out  of  my  way  to 
visit  certain  trees  in  the  way  that  1 might  stop  by  to  see  a friend. 

Trees  are  always  obliging  models  and  some  have  appeared  time 
and  again  in  my  work;  sometimes  as  a central  clement  in  a com- 
position, in  others  as  a member  of  a cast  of  thousands.  From  a 
purely  aesthetic  level  1 have  always  felt  that  if  you  were  going 
to  paint  a tree  or  write  of  one  it  should  at  least  he  an  interesting 
tree,  one  with  character  and  personality. 

The  primary  gesture  of  the  tree  with  its  spreading  branches 
like  arms  reaching  to  the  heavens  has  long  been  synonymous 
with  reverential  verse  and  religious  themes.  Pagan  idolaters 
worshipped  trees,  primitive  cultures  built  altars  at  their  trunks 
and  the  gothic  architects  mimicked  the  visual  glory  of  stoic, 
sempiternal  forests  in  their  great  cathedrals.  Almost  every 
visitor  to  a place  of  tall  trees  where  shafts  of  light  slant  in 
speak  in  terms  of  cathedral  architecture,  and  the  cliche  is  to 
write  of  them  this  way.  But  it  takes  an  unfeeling  heart  to  not 
think  of  the  great  trees,  such  as  those  last  old  growth  giants 
of  Fleart’s  Content  within  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
without  some  thought  of  kinship  or  reverence  for  another  liv- 
ing thing  other  than  an  animal. 

Everyone  has  a favorite  species  of  tree,  and  many  outdoors  people 
have  a fondness  for  a certain  tree  within  their  experience.  One  of 
my  favorites  is  a dead  white  pine  near  the  top  of  a mountain  just 
above  a boulder  field.  Gnarled  by  constant  winds  and  fearsome  storms, 
it  shows  the  black  char  and  sienna  stain  of  lightning  fire  and  the  bleach 
of  sun.  It  has  known  the  gnawing  of  porcupine  and  the  scaly  grip  of 
roosting  wild  turkeys.  Its  crown  has  borne  the  nest  of  a great  horned  owl, 
and  later  a crow.  It  has  felt  the  sapsucker  and  wood  boring  insects,  and  its 
houghs  dappled  with  the  flitting  shadows  of  migrating  songbirds.  Mice  and  chipmunks 
burrow  beneath  its  roots  and  a black  hear  has  dozed  in  its  strong  arms.  A screech-owl 
sleeps  yet  within  its  cavity.  Because  of  all  that  it  has  endured  1 call  this  pine  the  Witness 
Tree.  It  deserves  to  have  its  portrait  painted  and  to  have  a visitor  from  time  to  time. 

By  September  many  of  the  songbirds  have  moved  on  and  the  broad-winged  hawks 
have  begun  to  slip  down  the  Appalachians  to  South  America.  Gentle  rains  have  soft- 
ened the  metalled  earth  in  preparation  for  the  urgency  of  autumn.  Soon,  the  worn  and 
tattered  curtain  of  August  will  crumble  and  collapse,  revealing  nature  in  all  its  polish 
and  legion.  The  cogs  and  gears  have  engaged  others  and  the  landscape  moves  steadily 
now,  speed  increasing,  the  outcome  obvious  hut  always  miraculous,  always  surprising.  I 
close  my  eyes  and  open  them  and  there,  past  the  last  turn  of  summer,  I see  the  border  of 
Arcadia. 
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Times  have  Changed 

Training  School  — The  trainees  of 
this,  the  24'*’  class,  are  receiving  laptop 
computers  to  use  as  a law  enforcement  tool. 
This  is  a first  for  the  agency,  and  1 wonder 
what  my  ancestor,  “Uncle”  Joseph 
Leiendecker,  a graduate  of  the  T'  class,  in 
1937,  would  think  of  this  new  technology. 

— Trainee  Stephen  A.  Leiendecker, 
Harrisburg 


Art  Shaw  called  in  a gobbler  one  morn- 
ing  last  spring,  hut  the  bird  hung  up  out  of 
range.  The  gobbler  noticed  Art’s  decoy,  hut 
didn’t  seem  interested  until  a squirrel 
jumped  from  a tree  and  landed  on  the  hack 
of  the  decoy,  causing  it  to  sway  hack  and 
forth.  Seeing  this,  the  gobbler  came  ruiT' 
ning. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

Tioga  — My  wife  grabbed  what  she 
thought  was  a jar  of  pickles  from  the  re- 
frigerator hut,  luckily,  my  son  told  her  to 
take  a closer  look.  What  she  had  was  a jar 
containing  heaver  castor  glands  1 was  sav- 
ing to  make  lure. 

— WCO  John  J.  Snyder,  Wellsboro 


So  Much  for  that  Theory 

Clearfield  — The  day  after  spring  gob- 
bler season  closed  my  wife,  Carol,  and  1 
were  fishing  at  a local  reservoir  when  we 
heard  a turkey  gobble  from  a field  near  the 
water.  A hen  started  to  call  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  reservoir,  and  we  watched 
the  gobbler  fly  the  500  yards  to  her  side. 
Whoever  said  turkeys  won’t  cross  water? 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 

Couldn’t  have  Planned  it  Better 

Allegheny  — 1 met  with  Ohio  Town- 
ship police  officer  Rryan  Saffer  last  spring 
to  discuss  a case  1 was  working  on.  It  hap- 
pened to  he  during  the  gobbler  season,  and 
as  we  sat  along  the  road  in  a wooded  area 
our  conversation  quickly  turned  to  turkey 
hunting.  Bryan  asked  if  1 knew  of  a good 
place  to  hunt  on  the  last  day.  1 told  him 
that  late  in  the  season  it’s  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Seconds  later  a 
gobbler  walked  out  of  the  woods  and  stood 
on  the  road  30  yards  in  front  of  us.  Bryan 
replied,  “1  see  what  you  mean.” 

— WCO  Edward  B.  Steffan,  Wexford 

Not  Just  Fish  Bait 

Schuylkill  — Three  years  ago  1 placed 
a wood  duck  nesting  box  high  on  a birch 
tree  behind  my  house.  There  is  no  water 
nearby,  but  1 wanted  to  see  what  forest  wild- 
life would  he  attracted  to  this  artificial  tree 
ca\  ity.  The  first  spring  starlings  nested  in 
it,  and  later  that  fall  a screech  owl  moved 
in.  Last  fall  a pair  of  screech  owls  moved  in 
and  nested  in  the  spring.  The  enjoyment 
my  family  got  watching  the  young  birds 
fledge  was  priceless,  and  we  all  learned  a 
thing  or  two.  Did  you  know  that  night 
crawlers  are  a favorite  food  of  young 
screech  owls? 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 
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Not  Just  for  Kids 

Wayne  — WCOs  have  been  using  jelly 
doughnuts  to  lure  nuisance  hears  into  cul- 
vert traps  for  years.  Recently,  1 received  a 
call  from  Deputy  Tom  Ellsworth  telling  me 
that  he  had  acquired  a 5 5 -gallon  drum  of 
fruit  loops  mixed  with  chocolate  chip  cook- 
ies that  would  make  excellent  hear  bait. 
Now,  fruit  loops  work  like  a charm  tor 
skunks,  raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels, 
mice,  the  neighbor’s  dog  and  even  wild 
turkeys,  and  I’ll  bet  for  bears,  too,  it  they 
only  had  a chance  to  get  to  the  trap  before 
every  other  critter. 

— WCO  Fran^  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

“Den  Mate” 

Tr.aining  School  — A trainee’s  first 
week  is  overwhelming.  The  days  are  long 
and  the  nights  are  short.  One  of  my  room- 
mates makes  the  nights  seem  even  shorter 
by  his  excessive  snoring.  I suggested  that 
he  change  his  name  from  Barry  to  “Beary.” 

— Trainee  Richard  Macrlem,  Harrisburg 


Music  to  Whose  Ears? 

Erie  — Soon  after  yelping  on  my  box 
call  one  morning  last  spring  I saw  move- 
ment out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  and  was 
astonished  to  see,  not  a longbeard,  hut  a 
small  pig  coming.  Now,  1 know  I’m  not  a 
champion  caller,  hut  1 didn’t  think  I was 
that  had. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McKean 


Sticky  Situation 

Br.adford  — LMO  Rich  Lupinsky  was 
helping  me  with  a grouse  poaching  inves- 
tigation. The  man  who  had  found  the  bird 
told  me  that  if  he  wasn’t  home,  the  bird 
would  be  in  a plastic  hag  by  the  dog  pen. 
As  we  got  out  of  the  vehicle  I noticed  a 
plastic  hag  on  the  ground,  so  I told  Rich  to 
check  it  while  I went  to  knock  on  the  door. 
Honest,  Rich,  I didn’t  know  the  man  had 
just  cleaned  out  his  dog  pen. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

You  Never  Know 

Potter  — Safety  Zone  cooperator 
Arden  Brecher,  who  resides  in  the 
Germania  area,  told  me  there  were  two 
things  he  never  expected  to  see  on  his  farm: 
an  elk  and  an  ice  cream  truck.  Guess  you 
should  never  say  never. 

— WCO  Elwood  “Butch”  Camr,  Ulysses 

Wild  and  Wonderful 

Greene  County  can  he  considered  ru- 
ral, hut  I’m  still  ama:ed  at  the  wildlife 
showing  up  here  in  a counry  fairly  close  to 
Pittsburgh.  Last  spring  a turkey  hunter  had 
a bobcat  walk  within  20  feet  while  hunt- 
ing near  Pine  Bank;  I’ve  seen  a couple,  and 
have  received  many  reports  of  sightings 
throughout  the  county.  1 also  spotted  a 
mature  bald  eagle  on  two  different  occa- 
sions last  spring. 

— LMO  Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg 
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Poor  Example 

Jefferson  — When  I asked  the  partici- 
pants  at  a Hunter-Trapper  Ed  course  what 
the  illegal  practice  of  driving  around  in  a 
vehicle  looking  for  game  was  commirnly 
called,  one  young  hoy  quickly  blurted  out, 
“roadhunting.”  1 said  he  was  correct,  then 
asked  how  he  knew.  Without  hesitation  he 
said,  “That’s  what  my  dad  does  all  the 
time.” 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Broorville 

Quite  an  Accomplishment 

Tioga  — Dave  Shaw  called  in  his  first 
gobbler  last  spring,  and  although  it  wasn’t 
the  first  bird  he  has  ever  bagged  — he’s 
taken  birds  that  friends  have  called  in  for 
him  — he  was  thrilled.  You  see,  Dave  has 
been  totally  deaf  since  birth. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Tug  of  War 

Driving  down  a road,  1 spotted  a crow 
feeding  on  a roadkilled  rabbit.  The  crow 
was  promptly  chased  away  by  a turkey  vul- 
ture, which  left  as  1 got  closer.  A red-tailed 
hawk  then  dived  on  the  carcass,  grappled 
it,  clawed  for  the  sky,  but  brushed  my 
fender,  dropping  the  rahhit.  Looking  in  my 
rearview  mirror,  1 noticed  that  the  vulture 
had  returned.  Whether  cooked  or  raw,  1 
guess  rabbit  is  still  good  eating. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutrufski,  Damascus 


Hidden  Agenda 

Monroe  — Barrett  Township  Chief  of 
Police  Bob  LaBar  was  patrolling  in  the  wee 
hours  one  morning  last  spring  when  he 
noticed  a man  getting  out  of  a car  in  a game 
lands  parking  area.  When  asked  why  he  was 
there  at  2 a.m.  the  man  replied  that  he  was 
going  turkey  hunting.  Chief  LaBar  was  sur- 
prised and  asked  the  man  if  he  knew  what 
time  it  was.  The  man  reached  behind  his 
seat  and  pulled  out  a pair  of  crutches  say- 
ing, “It  takes  me  until  dawn  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  with  these.” 

— WCO  Randy  L.  Shour,  Long  Pond 

Prized  Possession 

Greene  — On  April  1 5 1 saw  a buck  still 
carrying  its  4-point  antlers. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 


Just  Might  Have 

Berks  — While  gobbler  hunting  1 had 
another  hunter  walk  in  behind  me,  stop  to 
call,  then  move  and  call  in  another  spot.  1 
noticed  the  hunter  was  not  wearing  the 
required  fluorescent  orange  clothing  while 
moving,  so  1 identified  myself  and  issued  a 
citation.  When  he  met  me  several  days 
later  to  pay  the  fine  he  said,  “The  more  1 
thought  about  it,  you  probably  saved  my 
life  that  day.” 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesfort 


Got  More  than  He  Bargained  For 

Bedford  — Last  spring  — after  bagging 
what  1 believe  to  have  been  a deaf  and 
blind  jake  — Waterways  Conservation  Of- 
ficer Ted  Kane  tagged  and  field-dressed  the 
bird.  By  the  time  he  reached  his  vehicle, 
his  hands  and  wrists  were  already  swelling 
and  blistering  from  a severe  reaction  to 
poison  ivy  that  he  seemingly  had  con- 
tracted from  handling  the  turkey.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  why  hunters  should  wear 
latex  gloves  when  field-dressing  game. 

— WCO  Daniel  5.  Yahner,  Everett 
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Pri eon  Break 

Montgomery  — Two  geese  had  set  up 
housekeeping  inside  the  walls  of  Graterford 
State  Prison  last  spring,  and  while  the  fe- 
male sat  on  her  nest  the  gander  chased  any 
of  the  guards  who  came  near  it.  I was  tin- 
able  to  catch  the  male,  hut  did  relocate  the 
female  and  her  nest  to  a better  location 
outside  the  prison  walls.  The  male  had 
flown  outside  to  a nearby  pond  and  was 
waiting  as  I brought  out  his  mate  and  her 
eggs. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Not  Called  that  for  Nothin’ 

While  assisting  rangers  doing  a con- 
trolled burn  at  Nockamixon  State  Park, 
LMO  Matt  Belding  experienced  firsthand 
that  the  Native  American  word 
Nockamixon  means  land  of  soft  soils;  he 
got  his  truck  stuck  twice. 

— LMO  D.  E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 

Kept  it  a Secret 

Lancaster  — My  sister  called  and  left 
a message  on  the  answering  machine  about 
a co-worker  who  had  found  some  hahy 
squirrels  in  their  yard,  which  were  quite 
small  and  still  had  their  eyes  closed.  Be- 
fore I could  check  my  messages  my  4-year- 
old  daughter  heard  the  message  and  told 
her  father  that  Aunt  Carolyn  just  had  a 
hahy,  and  that  its  eyes  were  still  closed.  We 
were  surprised  to  hear  of  the  new  addition 
to  our  family. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Bigmouth 

Bradford  — Deputy  Chris  Davis  and 
his  wife,  Tammy,  were  turkey  hunting  last 
spring  when  they  noticed  a red  fox  coming 
towards  them  with  its  mouth  quite  full. 
When  the  fox  spotted  the  hunters  it 
dropped  its  cargo  and  ran  off.  The  fox  had 
left  behind  a turkey  egg,  a red  squirrel,  and 
two  adult  and  three  juvenile  meadow 
moles. 

— WCO  Vernon  I.  Perry,  III,  Monroeton 


Stacked  a Mile  High 

1 recently  read  that  in  the  United  States 
each  year  enough  paper  is  discarded  to 
build  a wall  1 2 feet  high  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  When  1 type  my  mcnithly  re- 
ports 1 can’t  help  hut  wonder  how  the  wall 
of  paper  can  he  that  short. 

— LMO  Dave  Koppenhaver,  Everett 

Stayed  the  Course 

Tr.mning  School  — While  out  for  our 
run  one  morning,  a skunk  ran  across  the 
lawn  heading  right  at  our  group.  Un- 
daunted, we  continued  our  course,  passing 
within  1 5 feet  of  the  skunk.  We  did,  how- 
ever, stop  singing  our  cadence  and  held  our 
breath. 

— Trainee  Barry  A.  Leonard,  FIarrigburg 


Impressionable  Young  Minds 

My  nearly  3-year-old  son,  Kyle,  is  just 
learning  how  to  fish,  and  most  of  his  expe- 
rience with  bait  has  been  with  worms. 
When  I introduced  him  to  minnows  as 
another  good  bait,  he  asked  why  a fish 
would  eat  another  fish.  1 told  him  because 
they  taste  really  good.  Wrong  thing  to  say; 
in  a flash  his  hand  was  in  the  minnow 
bucket  and  he  popped  a minnow  in  his 
mouth.  1 managed  to  get  him  tc>  spit  it  out, 
and  then  quickly  told  him  that  the  meal- 
worms he  was  eyeing  up  tasted  yucky. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Gouldsboro 
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Strange  Season 

Berks  — On  the  last  day  of  spring  goh- 
hler  season  1 saw  three  gobblers,  one 
bearded  hen,  five  solo  hens  and  two  hens 
with  poults  about  the  size  of  chickens.  One 
hunter  told  me  he  saw  a hen  with  10  poults 
on  the  first  day  of  gobbler  season.  There 
were  plenty  of  birds,  hut  the  extensive  fo- 
liage and  gobblers’  “tight-beaked”  antics 
made  hunting  difficult. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Sirdsboro 

Behavior  Modification 

Luzerne  — Recently,  1 watched  a robin 
chase  and  pounce  on  a chipmunk.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  robin  had  taken  lessons 
from  its  much  larger  avian  predators. 

— WCO  JOBERH  G.  Wenzel,  Bear  Creek 


It  Figures 

Wyoming  — 1 was  demonstrating  to  a 
landowner  how  a culvert  bear  trap  works, 
and  as  1 grasped  the  heavy  iron  door  with 
both  hands  and  gave  it  a pull,  it  wouldn’t 
open.  1 tried  again,  wrestling  with  it  until 
the  muscles  in  my  hack  hurt  and  1 was  out 
of  breath.  “It  must  he  jammed,”  1 grumbled 
to  Deputy  Gene  Gaydos.  But  Gene,  whom 
1 outweigh  by  a good  50  pounds,  walked 
over  and  lifted  the  door  easily  with  one 
hand.  1 hope  he  at  least  pretends  to  struggle 
a little  the  next  time. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 


Not  Good,  Just  Experienceci 

Snyder  — How  many  conservation  of- 
ficers does  it  take  to  get  the  keys  out  of  a 
locked  vehicle?  Would  you  believe  10? 
Recently,  at  a muzzleloader  rendezvous,  a 
certain  Lancaster  County  WCO  locked  her 
keys  in  her  van.  After  45  minutes  and  sev- 
eral failed  attempts  by  all  1 0 officers,  LMO 
Clay  VanBuskirk,  with  the  help  of  Deputy 
Greg  Sweigart  and  me,  finally  got  it  open. 
1 must  admit  that  experience  was  the  de- 
ciding factor,  for  recently  Clay  and  1 re- 
trieved his  keys  out  of  his  locked  truck. 

— WCO  Steven  Bernardi,  Penns  Creek 


Sincere  Hope 

Training  School  — After  nearly  four 
years  since  taking  the  exam  for  appoint- 
ment as  a WCO  trainee,  15  individuals 
from  across  the  state  are  enrolled  in  the 
24’’’  Class.  Although  we  come  from  vari- 
ous backgrounds,  we  chose  to  start  a new 
career  to  protect  our  natural  resources  and 
defend  our  hunting  tradition.  We  quickly 
discovered  how  challenging  this  decision 
would  be,  as  our  training  is  intense.  With 
dogged  determination  to  succeed  and  the 
faithful  understanding  of  our  families,  we 
all  hope  the  next  nine  months  will  pass 
quickly. 

— Trainee  Randy  Pilarcik,  Harrisburg 


Words  of  Wisdom 

Westmoreland  — While  1 was  away  on 
a fishing  trip  last  spring  my  wife,  Denise, 
had  some  uninvited  guests  at  our  home. 
Startled  by  noises  at  4:30  a.m.,  Denise  crept 
downstairs,  thinking  it  was  a burglar.  She 
was  relieved,  though,  to  find  a sow  hear 
with  three  cubs  raiding  the  bird  feeder  on 
our  deck.  My  wife  said  two  thoughts  im- 
mediately came  to  mind:  First,  only  a 
WCO’s  wife  would  actually  he  relieved  to 
see  four  hears  outside  her  kitchen  doorway; 
and  second,  there’s  never  a WCO  around 
when  you  need  one. 

— WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi,  Ligonier 
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Conservation  News 


Two  PCC  commissioners  confirmed 


T'WO  APPOINTMENTS  to  the 
Game  Commission  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  June,  mark- 
ing the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
years  the  panel  has  had  a full  comple- 
ment. Robert  j.  Gilford,  71, 
Lickingville,  in  Clarion  County,  and 
George].  Venesky,  50,  Mountain  Top, 
in  Luzerne  County,  were  nominated 
by  Governor  Tom  Ridge  to  fill  two 
empty  seats  on  the  8-memher  hoard. 

Venesky  fills  a seat  left  vacant  when 
Edward  L.  Vogue’s  8-year  term  expired 
in  December  1995.  An  avid  hunter 
and  angler,  Venesky  recently  retired 
from  state  government  after  a 26-year 
law  enforcement  career  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  Bureau  of  Liquor 
Control  Enforcement  and  the  Liquor 
Control  Board. 

An  Armstrong  County  native, 
Venesky  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1966  to  1969  — including  a tour  in 
Vietnam  — and  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  from  1969  to  1995. 

“1  am  honored  and  feel  privileged 
to  have  been  nominated  as  a game 
commissioner  hy  Governor  Ridge  and 
confirmed  hy  the  Senate,”  Venesky 
said.  “I  will  do  my  best  to  represent 
the  sportsmen  of  the  northeastern 
counties  and  Pennsylvania  and  to 
honor  the  trust  shown  me.” 

Gilford  returns  to  the  seat  he  va- 
cated in  October  1997.  Filling  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Roger  Wolz, 
of  Meadville,  Gilford  served  on  the 
Commission  from  February  1994  un- 
til last  October.  Wolz  served  as  a com- 


missioner from  October  1989  until 
May  1992. 

Gilford,  an  avid  hunter  and  trap- 
per, retired  as  a teacher  (26  years)  from 
the  Forest  Area  School  District  in 
1982  and  was  a deputy  wildlife  con- 
servation officer  for  27  years.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Leyte.  Gilford  was  commission  presi- 
dent in  1997,  often  speaking  out  in 
favor  ot  various  conservation  issues. 

“The  work  the  Game  Commission 
must  perform  in  the  2T‘  century  will 
be  different  in  many  ways  from  what 
it’s  been  doing  for  the  past  100  years,” 
said  Gilford.  “We  must  make  adjust- 
ments.” 

Commissioners,  one  from  each  of 
eight  geographic  districts  delineated 
hy  the  Game  &.  Wildlife  Code,  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Upon  con- 
firmation hy  a two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Senate,  commissioners  serve  one 
8-year  term.  They  cannot  serve  con- 
secutive 8-year  terms  and  are  not  com- 
pensated for  their  services.  Gilford  is 
eligible  for  a full,  8-year  term  because 
his  first  stint  was  to  fulfill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Roger  Wolz. 

Commenting  on  the  confirmations. 
Game  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor Don  Madl  said,  “It’s  great  to  have 
all  the  chairs  tilled.  We’ve  been  tack- 
ling some  weighty  issues  in  recent 
months  and  more  are  around  the  cor- 
ner. The  addition  of  these  men  means 
the  hoard  now  has  representatives 
from  every  geographic  district  in  the 
state,  which  is  essential.” 
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Norris  receives  CLECA  award 


STAN  NORRIS,  Fayette  County 
WCO,  received  the  Conservation  Law 
Enforcement  Chiefs’  Association’s 
“Officer  of  the  Year”  award,  presented 
at  the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conference  held  in  Camp  Hill. 

Norris  has  served  in  Fayette 
County  since  graduating  from  the 
training  school  in  1986.  He  was  nomi- 
nated  for  the  award  based  not  just 
upon  his  outstanding  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement record,  but  also  because  of 
the  leadership  role  he  provides  to 
younger  officers  throughout  the 
Southwest  Region. 

Norris  began  his  law  enforcement 
career  in  1973  as  a special  waterways 
patrolman  in  Somerset  County.  In 
1977  he  became  a deputy  game  pro- 
tector in  the  same  county.  In  nomi- 
nating Norris  for  the  award.  Southwest 
Region  Director  Harry  Richards  said, 
“Stanley’s  attitude  of  treating  indi- 
viduals as  he  would  like  to  he  treated 


has  made  tremendous  strides  in  pro 
moting  the  ideals  of  the  Game  Com 
mission  in  Fayette  County.” 


WCO  Trainee  class 

WITH  THE  24th  class  of  trainees  just 
underway,  the  Game  Commission  is 
already  planning  to  enroll  the  25rh 
class  next  summer.  Applications  for 
the  position  of  Game  Conservation 
Officer  Trainee  will  he  accepted  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  be- 
ginning September  11,  1998  until 
October  9,  1998. 

To  obtain  an  application,  contact 


the  Civil  Service  Commission;  PGC 
Personnel  Office,  at  2001  Elmerton 
Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797; 
or  any  PGC  region  office.  For  more 
information,  check  the  PGC  home 
page  at  www.pgc.state.pa.us. 

DO  NOT  submit  applications  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  do  not  submit  prior  to  announce- 
ment date,  September  1 1 . 


Region  Office  Phone  Numbers 

Use  the  following  numhers  to  contact  a region  office: 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 717-675-1  143 

Northcentral  — 717-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-31  36 

TIP  Hotline:  1 '888-PGC'800 1 . This  numher  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  numher  above. 
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Middle  Creek  programs 


THE  WILDLIFE  ART  SHOW  and  a 
program  on  some  ot  the  less  glamor- 
ous endangered  species  will  be  going 
on  at  Middle  Creek  this  month. 

On  August  7,  8 &.  9 the  1 3th  an- 
nual Wildlife  Art  Show  will  he  held, 
showcasing  the  works  of  more  than  30 
of  the  state’s  finest  wildlife  artists,  in- 
cluding many  who  illustrate  tor  Game 
News.  Hours  are  noon  to  8 p.m.  on 
Friday;  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on  Saturday; 


and  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday. 

On  August  19  & 20,  Rob  Ctiswell, 
Land  Management  Supervisor  for  the 
Southcentral  Region,  who  is  also  an 
outstanding  photographer,  will  present 
a program  on  Pennsylvania’s  rare 
plants,  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  in- 
sects and  othet  obscure  animals. 

This  program  is  free  and  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors 
center  is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 


Governor's  Symposium  almost  here 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  Symposium  on 
North  America’s  Hunting  Heritage  is 
being  held  in  Hershey,  on  August  1 2 
to  15.  The  syposium  features  formal 
presentations  centered  around  the 
theme  of  attracting  and  retaining  new 
hunters. 

The  symposium  is  not  just  formal 
presentations.  One  afternoon  attend- 
ees will  be  taken  to  a nearby 
sportsmen’s  club  where  they’ll  be  free 
to  participate  in  a wide  variety  of 


shooting  activities  and  visit  displays 
by  many  sporting  goods  manufactut- 
ers.  A special  evening  at  Hersheypark 
follows.  The  final  day  of  the  sympo- 
sium, August  15,  will  showcase 
Pennsylvania’s  Youth  Field  Days.  Sym- 
posium participants  will  be  bussed  to 
two  Field  Days  and  get  to  experience 
what  they’re  all  about.  The  symposium 
is  designed  for  all  sportsmen,  young 
and  old.  For  information  on  register- 
ing, call  717-705-0590. 


Antlerless  license  application  schedule 

Following  is  the  schedule  for  obtaining  1998  antlerless  deer  licenses. 

County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  from: 

♦ Pennsylvania  residents  on  Aug.  3 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  1 7 

♦ Surplus  (Bonus)  licenses  (muzzleloader  hunters  only)  on  Aug.  1 7 

(Muzzleloader  licenses  are  available  only  through  july  31 .) 

Refer  to  the  1 998-99  Digest  for  Potter  County  and  Philadelphia  County  excep- 
tions and  for  complete  application  procedures. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7) 
787-4250. 
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THE  PA  CHAPTER  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  recently  donated  72 
Mossberg  Model  500  20-gauge  shotguns  for  use  in  Youth  Field  Days  and  other 
programs  for  youngsters.  Present  during  the  donation  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters  were  NWTF  Regional  Directors  Larry  Holjencin  and  Jerry 
Zimmerman,  Southwest  Region  Education  Supervisor  Joe  Stefko  (who  laid  the 
groundwork  for  this  donation),  PA  Chapter  President  Gary  Beatty,  PGC  Executive 
Director  Don  MadI,  PA  Chapter  Treasurer  Don  Heckman,  and  PA  Chapter  Vice 
President  Don  O'Brien. 


Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


Grassland  Birds  Find  a Refuge  in  Reclaimed  Surface  Mines 


BIRDS  ASSOCIATED  with  grasslands  have  declined  three  to  eight  percent 
per  year  since  1966,  as  measured  hy  the  Breeding  Bird  Survey,  for  cumulative 
declines  of  60  percent  to  more  than  90  percent  nationwide.  Grassland  birds 
requiring  extensive  grassland  habitat  (short-eared  owl,  northern  harrier,  up- 
land sandpiper  and  Henslow’s  sparrow,  tor  example)  are  considered  endangered 
or  threatened  hy  most  northeastern  states,  including  Pennsylvania. 

On  our  own  Grassland  Breeding  Bird  Survey,  on  seven  routes  that  included 
reclaimed  surface  mines,  the  average  number  of  grassland  birds  counted  on 
stops  in  reclaimed  lands  was  compared  with  that  in  agricultural  fields.  Signifi- 
cantly more  Henslow’s  and  grasshopper  sparrows  were  found  on  reclaimed  sur- 
face mines.  On  some  reclaimed  grasslands,  Henslow’s  sparrows  were  found  at 
densities  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  in  native  prairies,  involving  scores  trf 
territorial  males.  Reclaimed  surface  mines  are  believed  to  support  higher  popu- 
lations primarily  because  fields  are  not  intensively  managed.  — Dan  Brauning 


For  More  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania  j 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  WWW.PGC.6TATE.PA.US  \ 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Hunters  and  nonhunters  look  much  the  same 
from  outward  appearances , but  because  one 
hunts,  his  or  her  viewpoint  on  life’s  experiences 
will  be  vastly  different.  Sort  of  like  looking 
through  rose-colored  glasses. 


Hunters  are 
Different 


Bob  Steiner 


BICYCLE  TRAILS  are  a great  way  to  explore  the 
outdoors,  and  with  many  old  railroad  grades  being 
converted  for  this  use,  they're  becoming  much  more 
common.  As  Linda  realizes,  though,  hunters  view 
such  trips  from  a much  different  perspective  than 
nonhunters. 


( I 'HE  RICH  are  different,”  or  so 
JL  the  saying  goes.  But  I say  it’s 
not  just  the  very  wealthy  who  are 
different,  hut  hunters,  too.  We’re 
different  at  our  core  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  the  ones  who 
don’t  hunt.  And  it  shows  in  ev- 
erything we  do,  any  time  of  year. 

Take  my  recent  summer  bicycle 
trip,  tor  instance,  something  seem- 
ingly 180-out  from  hunting.  Then 
think  again. 

One  of  my  warm-weather  loves 
is  bicycle  trails,  especially  rail 
trails,  those  disused  train  rights-of- 
way  that  the  Rails-to-Trails  Con- 
servancy and  its  local  affiliates 
have  developed  into  public  pas- 
sageways to  the  outdoors.  The  rail 
trails.  I’ve  discovered,  take  me  easily  into 
the  countryside  and,  because  even  a lei- 
surely pedaling  pace  is  10  miles  per  hour 
or  so,  I can  cover  more  ground  and  see  more 
than  by  hiking.  Plus,  at  that  speed,  1 stay 
ahead  of  summer’s  biting  gnats,  tlies  and 
mosquitoes. 


While  going  through  my  Rails-to-Trails 
guidebook  tor  Pennsylvania,  I “discovered” 
a new  trail,  the  Clarion/Little  Toby  Trail. 
“It’s  18  miles,  from  Brockway  to  Ridgway,” 
I told  my  pedaling  pals,  “and  the  southern 
trailhead  isn’t  far  off  1-80.  Let’s  do  it.” 

1 called  the  contact  person  tor  the  trail. 
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George  Miller  ot  Rrockway,  and  was  both 
surprised  and  happy  to  find  it  was  the  same 
George  Miller  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Game  Commission.  He  gave  me  more  trail 
specifics  than  were  in  the  hook  and  sent 
me  a hrirchure  and  map  on  the  Clarion/ 
Little  Toby  Trail. 

The  trail  rtins  for  much  of  its  distance 
through  SGLs  44  and  54.  Except  for  a 
short,  undeveloped  section,  which  travels 
on  rough  stones  along  an  active  rail  line, 
the  path  is  either  very  smooth,  crushed 
limestone  or,  in  most  of  the  game  land 
stretch,  hard  packed  railroad  cinder. 

There  were  six  of  us  pedaling  that  day. 
We  chose  to  drive  to  Ridgway  and  pedal 
downstream  along  the  Clarion  River  and 
up  the  valley  of  Little  Toby  Creek,  to 
Brockway.  We  passed  other  cyclists,  espe- 
cially  near  the  towns,  some  serious  for 
speed,  hut  most  family  groups  and  folks  of 
all  ages.  Yet  1 knew  we  were  different. 

We  didn’t  look  different.  We  were  four 
men,  a woman  and  a 12 -year-old  hoy.  And 
we  were  in  family  groups  ourselves,  three 
related  pairs.  We  were  wearing  the  stan- 
dards for  bicycling,  jeans  or  shorts,  sneak- 
ers, T-shirts  and  bicycle  helmets.  Our 
mountain  bikes  weren’t  different  either, 
heavy-framed  and  wide-tired.  On  the  out- 
side we  were  the  same  as  the'other  rail  trail 
users,  but  on  the  inside  we  were  different. 
We  were  all  hunters. 

We  weren’t  actually  hunting  anything 
that  summer  day,  of  course,  no  rifles  or  bows 
were  strapped  to  our  bicycles.  But  because 
we  were  hunters,  as  we  pedaled  we  couldn’t 
help  hut  view  the  landscape  in  a way  that 
was  distinct  from  the  cyclists  who  didn’t 
hunt.  We  saw,  heard,  smelled,  felt  and 
thought  about  the  scenery  that  we  passed 
through  as  only  hunters  can. 

Being  a hunter  isn’t  something  that  you 
do  just  during  the  month  of  October,  when 
yoLi  have  a bow  in  your  hand.  And  it  isn’t 
something  that  you  are  only  when  you’re 
sitting  on  a deer  stand  or  easing  through 
the  grouse  thickets  with  a 20-gauge.  You 
don’t  leave  being  a hunter  behind  just  he- 


Linda  Steiner 


THE  CLARION/LITTLE  TOBY  bicycle  trail  is 
18  miles  long  and  much  of  it  is  through 
SGLs  44  and  54.  While  historical  sites  along 
the  trail  will  capture  just  about  every  rider's 
attention,  only  hunters,  perhaps,  would 
notice  the  many  wildlife  habitat 
improvements  made  along  the  way. 

cause  spring  gobbler  season  is  over.  Being 
a hunter  is  a part  of  you  all  year  long,  a 
glass  through  which  you  always  experience 
the  world,  an  ember  constantly  glowing  in 
your  heart,  mind  and  soul. 

It  was  true  that  day  on  the  bicycle  path. 
Maybe  because  so  much  of  land  the  trail 
ran  through  was  game  lands  that  it  made 
us  think  “Game  Commission,”  which  made 
us  think  “htinting”  more  than  ever.  When 
we  stopped  at  some  of  the  historical  sites 
along  the  trail,  which  had  served  as  a busy 
railroad  byway  in  years  gone  by,  we  weren’t 
just  observing  the  relicts  of  an  earlier  time. 
At  the  Garocii  Stone  Crusher,  there  were 
remnants  of  stonework  and  huge  rusting 
machinery.  But  that  wasn’t  all.  “There’s  an 
old  apple  tree  above  the  stone  walls,”  one 
of  the  group  said.  “And  deer  trails  around 
the  ends  and  up  to  the  apples.  What  a place 
for  an  archery  treestand.” 
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Most  of  the  folks  pedaling  past  there 
would  have  seen  just  the  historical  signifi- 
cance. Our  group  of  cycling  hunters 
couldn’t  help  hut  notice  something  more, 
that  this  was  a place  deer  used  regularly. 
More  than  that,  they  quickly  deciphered 
not  only  why  the  deer  tracks  and  worn  trails 
were  there  — to  get  around  the  blockage 
of  the  stone  crusher  and  up  the  hill  to  the 
apple  tree  — hut  had  almost  simulta- 
neously searched  tor  and  found  suitable 
stand  sites,  as  if  they  were  going  to  hunt  it. 

Not  that  they  are,  for  we  all  li\'e  far  from 
Brockway,  Ridgway  and  these  game  lands, 
in  the  far  western  and  far  eastern  parts  of 
the  state.  It’s  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
of  us  would  ever  hunt  along  the  Little  Toby. 
We  know  too  many  other  hunting  spots 
closer  to  home,  and  as  much  as  we’d  like 
to,  we  just  can’t  get  back  to  all  the  places 
that  look  good  for  game. 

But  being  a hunter  isn’t  something  you 
can  turn  oft,  as  it  you’re  flicking  a switch, 
just  because  you  may  not  return  to  hunt 
there.  You  can’t  say,  “Now  I’m  going  to 
think  like  a hunter,  and  now  I’m  not.”  It’s 
too  securely  fixed  in  all  that  you  are  that 
you  can’t  help  but  filter  whatever  you  ex- 
perience through  your  hunting  persona. 

As  we  pedaled  the  rail  trail,  and  said 
“hello”  to  other  bicyclists,  I wondered  what 
they  were  getting  out  of  the  trip.  Certainly 
our  group  was  noticing  more  with  our 
hunter’s  eyes  than  they  were.  But  maybe 
that’s  too  presumptuous.  I am  sure  that  as 
hunters  we  were  seeing  the  woods  along 
the  trail  in  a unique  way.  It  wasn’t  just  ob- 
serving the  marks  that  wildlife  use  had 
made  on  the  adjacent  landscape,  like  deer 
paths  worn  to  dirt  in  the  banks,  but  what 


For  information  and  a map  of  the 
Clarion/Little  Toby  Trail  contact  Rails- 
to-Trails,  P.O.  Box  115,  Ridgway,  PA 
15853. 


we  saw  around  us  that  game  could  or  might 
use. 

Like  wildlife  food  and  the  potential  for 
wildlife  food.  Wild  grapevine  here,  some- 
body pointed  out,  good  for  grouse,  squir- 
rels, turkeys  and  more.  And  there’ll  be  wild 
blueberries  o\’er  here.  We  noticed  lots  of 
oak  on  the  hillsides.  Does  it  look  like 
there’ll  be  acorns  for  the  wildlife  this  tall? 
Squirrel  leaf  nests  showed  there  had  been 
before,  and  listen  to  that  annoyed  gray 
chattering  at  us. 

A peek  up  a side  path  that  connected 
to  a game  lands  road  showed  wide,  green 
fields  or,  more  appropriately,  “wildlife  food 
plots.”  “I’d  like  to  call  turkeys  in  the  woods 
around  that,”  said  one  of  us.  Almost  any- 
where just  inside  the  woods  edge,  parallel- 
ing the  field,  would  work  as  a stand  site  for 
bowhunting,  another  decided.  Buck  rubs 
from  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  skinning 
the  bark  off  saplings,  made  us  consider  the 
buck  season  potential,  too. 

Even  in  summertime,  the  woods  along 
the  Clarion/Little  Toby  Trail  revealed  more 
to  us  because  we  were  hunters  than  I be- 
lieve they  do  to  most  people  pedaling  there. 
Though  appreciative  for  this  pathway  into 
the  outdoors,  they  would  see  it  through 
their  own  perspective,  as  we  did  ours,  and 
ours  was  with  the  outlook  of  hunters. 

Hunters  are  different,  always  and  all  the 
time,  though  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
we’re  rich.  Or  does  it?  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Joseph  Wenzel 

Luzerne  County  WCO 


Conduct  is  three 'fourths  of  our  life  and 
its  largest  concern. 

— Matthew  Arnold  (1873) 


Woods  Rage 


IT  WAS  a beautiful  sunny  Saturday 
morning,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  it 
was  already  the  last  day  of  the  1997  spring 
gobbler  season.  Today,  just  one  of  my  depu- 
ties  and  I would  be  working  the  district, 
and  1 had  told  him  the  night  before  that 
expecting  little  hunting  activity,  1 figured 
we  would  patrol  some  game  lands  where  1 
had  been  getting  reports  about  misuse  of 
ATVs  and  dirt  bikes. 


1 was  sitting  at  my  desk  at  9 o’clock,  sift- 
ing through  my  mail  and  enjoying  my 
morning  coffee  when  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  Diane,  a dispatcher  at  the  Northeast 
Region  Office  in  Dallas.  She  told  me  she 
had  State  Police  at  the  Wyoming  station 
on  the  line,  requesting  a WCO  to  assist 
their  troopers  at  an  incident  near  Bald 
Mountain.  A shooting  had  taken  place, 
involving  turkey  hunters,  hut  details  were 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
owns  and  manages,  for  wildlife  and 
people,  1 ,383,51 1 acres  of  state  game 
lands  throughout  the  commonwealth. 
To  enable  the  Commission  to  effec- 
tively manage  and  protect  these  invalu- 
able land  holdings  for  this  and  future 
generations  of  hunters,  trappers  and 
outdoor  enthusiasts,  the  following  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  motorized  vehicles 
are  prohibited: 

It  is  unlawful  to:  (1)  travel  on  roads 
posted  open  in  any  motorized  vehicle 
not  licensed  or  authorized  for  opera- 
tion on  public  highways  (such  as  ATVs 
and  dirt  bikes);  (2)  use  or  operate  any 
vehicle  or  conveyance,  except  on  roads 
posted  open;  (3)  drive  motor  vehicles, 
with  or  without  attachments,  having 
a gross  weight  exceeding  11,000 
pounds  on  roads  posted  open;  (4)  op- 
erate snowmobiles,  except  from  Janu- 
ary 15  through  April  1,  and  then  only 
on  designated  areas,  roads  and  trails 
marked  with  appropriate  signs;  (5)  park 
in  front  of  any  gate  if  it  interferes  with 
the  use  of  the  gate  or  road. 


sketchy.  I told  Diane  I would  respond  and 
asked  her  to  contact  Deputy  Dominic 
Anastasi,  and  have  him  meet  me. 

Driving  to  the  scene,  I tried  to  imagine 
what  I was  getting  into.  As  I reached  the 
top  of  Bald  Mountain  at  9:45  1 saw  State 
Police  cruisers  and  units  from  the  Plains 
Township  Police  Department.  Deputy 
Anastasi  pulled  in  just  minutes  later.  1 rec- 
ognized Trooper  Truman  Brandt  and 
Trooper  John  Spagnola.  Spagnola  greeted 
me  with  raised  eyebrows  and  uttered 
“You’re  not  going  to  believe  this  one.”  He 
told  me  that  three  turkey  hunters,  who  had 
permission  to  hunt  on  private  land,  had  a 
few  birds  gobbling  early  in  the  morning  and 
were  trying  to  call  them  in  before  the  sea- 
son closed.  Suddenly,  a dirt  hike  with  one 
male  rider  and  an  ATV  with  a male  opera- 
tor and  a female  passenger  approached  one 
of  the  hunters.  The  hunter,  apparently  dis- 
gusted by  the  trespassing  and  the  distur- 
bance, engaged  in  an  argument  with  the 


two  men,  and  then  shots  were  fired.  From 
what  we  could  determine,  nine  shots  had 
been  fired  from  a 9mm  semi-auto  handgun, 
and  at  least  one  12-gauge  magnum 
shotshell  had  been  expended.  Fortunately, 
no  one  was  injured  or  killed. 

1 walked  over  to  the  trio  of  hunters  who 
were  now  being  questioned  by  Trooper 
Brandt  and  Deputy  Anastasi.  The  deputy 
and  1 discovered  two  of  the  hunters  had 
no  fluorescent  orange,  no  identification, 
and  were  using  unplugged  shotguns  with 
BB  and  buck  shot.  1 issued  citations  for  the 
violations.  (Days  after  the  investigation  was 
complete,  the  State  Police  charged  one  of 
the  hunters  for  his  involvement  in  the  con- 
frontation.) 

With  vague  descriptions  of  a yellow  dirt 
hike  with  a broken  front  fender,  and  a green 
ATV  with  a male  operator  and  a female 
passenger,  along  with  sketchy  physical  de- 
scriptions, we  left  with  little  hope  of  locat- 
ing the  trio,  because  the  area  is  heavily  for- 
ested and  has  few  public  roads. 

It  was  nearing  2 o’clock  as  Deputy 
Anastasi  and  1 arrived  at  the  Commission’s 
Mountain  Lake  maintenance  facility  to  get 
gas  for  my  vehicle.  We  noticed  a man  in 
the  parking  area  throw  some  litter  out  of 
his  vehicle.  As  we  drove  to  the  car  1 could 
see  that  the  man  was  puffing  on  a cigar, 
and  it  was  the  cigar  wrapper  that  he  had 
thoughtlessly  discarded.  1 rarely  just  give  a 
warning  for  littering,  hut  was  about  to  do 
so  when  a yellow  dirt  bike  with  a broken 
front  fender  drove  through  the  game  lands 
and  onto  the  highway  in  front  of  me. 

1 instinctively  activated  the  emergency 
lights  on  my  vehicle  and  motioned  for  the 
operator  to  stop.  The  pitch  of  the  Yamaha’s 
engine  indicated  that  this  guy  had  other 
ideas.  Leaving  the  parking  area  in  a cloud 
of  dust,  we  followed  the  dirt  bike.  At  an 
intersection  with  a stop  sign  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  this  guy  wasn’t  obeying  any  traffic 
laws.  We  saw  two  people  at  a nearby  cabin, 
so  we  pulled  up  and  asked  if  they  saw  a guy 
on  a dirt  bike.  They  pointed  in  unison,  in- 
dicating he  had  made  a right  turn.  After 
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we  turned  right  and  headed  along  a road 
that  skirts  Mountain  Lake  we  came  upon 
a young  hoy  on  rollerhlades.  I asked  if  he 
had  seen  a guy  on  a dirt  hike  and,  reluc- 
tantly, he  pointed  toward  a tavern. 

The  parking  lot  had  several  cars  in  it, 
hut  we  noticed  the  bike  and  operator  in 
front  of  an  old  Fcrrd  van.  1 told  the  nran  to 
come  over  to  my  vehicle,  so  1 could  talk 
with  him.  He  began  pushing  the  hike  in 
our  direction,  hut  as  we  got  out  of 
my  vehicle  the  guy  started 
up  the  hike  and  took  off, 
just  brushing  Deputy 
Anastasi.  1 got  a good 
look  at  him,  as  he  was 
not  wearing  a helmet, 
and  was  certain  he  was 
the  same  individual  in- 
volved in  the  shooting 
incident  that  morning. 

A 6-pack  of  beer  slung 
over  his  handlebar,  he 
sped  up  the  road. 

The  biker  was  shifting 
gears  like  a mad  man  when 
we  exited  the  parking  lot,  and  1 had  acti- 
vated my  lights  and  siren,  but  the  pursuit 
didn’t  last  long.  Within  seconds  the  hike’s 
drive  chain  flew  past  my  Bronco.  1 imme- 
diately radioed  the  region  office  to  notify 
the  dispatcher,  Barney  Dohinick,  to  con- 
tact troopers  Brandt  and  Spagnola  and  send 
them  over.  Trooper  Brandt  arrived  just  as  1 
was  handcuffing  and  searching  the  defiant 
hiker  tor  weapons.  As  Trooper  Brandt  and 
1 were  discussing  the  case.  Trooper 
Spagnola  radioed  for  assistance,  saying  he 
had  stopped  an  ATV  with  a male  and  fe- 
male rider  on  a game  lands  about  three 
miles  away.  He  also  said  that  the  male  was 
carrying  a concealed,  loaded  9mm  hand- 
gun. Becatise  the  ATV  was  stopped  on 
game  lands,  we  decided  1 would  go  assist 
Trooper  Spagnola  and  that  Troirper  Brandt 
woLild  remain  with  the  hiker,  to  complete 
paper  vuirk  ani.1  make  arrangements  to  have 
the  disabled  hike  hauled  away. 

When  we  arm'ed  to  assist  Spagnola  we 


told  the  operator  of  the  ATV  about  de- 
struction of  property,  inproperly  licensed 
vehicle,  having  a loaded  firearm  in  his  pos- 
session and  other  Wildlife  Code  violations 
he  had  committed.  In  addition,  the  opera- 
tor and  his  passenger  were  not  wearing  hel- 
mets; he  did  not  have  the  ATV  registered 
or  have  the  sticker  displayed;  he  was  driv- 
ing on  state  game  lands;  and  he  had  dis- 
carded beer  cans  throughout  the  game 
lands. 

The  day’s  events  had 
now  come  full  circle. 
Even  though  the  sto- 
ries didn’t  totally 
jive,  1 was  able  to 
complete  all  of  my 
charges  that  day, 
including  those 
against  the  dirt  hike 
operator  for  driving 
on  game  lands  and  for 
attempting  to  elude  a 
WCO.  We  completed 
our  questioning,  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  the  ATV  and 
the  dirt  hike  hauled  away,  and  issued  the 
citations.  The  trio  we  had  dealt  with  in- 
cluded a 35-  and  a 27-year-old  male,  and  a 
22-year-old  female.  1 truly  don’t  believe 
that  they  cared  a whole  lot  about  how 
senseless  their  actions  were,  as  people  cotild 
have  been  hurt  or  even  killed. 

1 have  been  seeing  a growing  trend  in 
the  unlawful  use  of  ATVs  and  dirt  hikes 
on  public  lands  and  highways.  The  visible 
destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  is  had 
enough,  hut  even  worse  is  the  disturbance 
to  others  who  are  trying  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  solitude  of  our  public  lands  where  mo- 
torized vehicles  are  prohibited.  People  are 
driving  faster  in  this  fast  paced  society,  and 
cars  and  off-road  vehicles  are  available  to 
satisfy  demands. 

We  see  a growing  lack  of  courtesy  to 
others,  and  on  the  highways  across  the  na- 
tion “road  rage’’  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon. Now,  1 can  say  I’ve  experienced 
“woods  rage.’’  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  Mountain  State  has  suffered  some  of  the  same 
ravages  of  its  natural  resources  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  we  have  here  in  the  Keystone  State,  but 
fortunately  the  scars  are  fading. 


The  Recovery  of 
West  Virginia 


7ILD,  Wonderful  West  Virginia”  is 
VV  what  my  husband  Bruce  and  I found 
last  August  when  we  celebrated  our  3 S''" 
wedding  anniversary  by  exploring  our 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

Like  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  is  a 
state  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
clearcut  logging  and  uncontrolled  fires  that 
changed  the  climate  and  vegetation.  For 
instance,  Dolly  Sods,  on  the  Allegheny 
Front  of  West  Virginia,  was  once  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  hemlock  and  red 
spruce  growing  in  thick  peat  soil  eight  to 
15  feet  deep.  But  it  was  clearcut  in  the 
1920s  and  then  burned.  Not  only  was  the 
forest  destroyed,  hut  so  was  the  soil,  leav- 
ing ashes,  mineral  soil  or  hare  rock.  And 
recovery  is  agonizingly  slow  because  of  the 
thin  soil  as  well  as  the  4,000-foot  eleva- 
tion. 

Still,  there  is  much  to  see  and  appreci- 
ate at  Dolly  Sods,  particularly  on  a clear 
day  in  late  August  when  the  view  from  Bear 
Rocks  is  spectacular.  This  escarpment  at 
the  edge  of  the  high  plateau  on  the  Al- 
legheny Front  looks  out  over  North  Fork 
Valley  to  the  ridge-and-valley  province  — 
range  after  range  of  high  mountains 


stretching  to  the 
horizon.  Bear 
Rocks  is  also 
a prime  rap- 
tor and  war- 
bler watching 
site  during  fall 
migration  and  a 
popular  berry 
picking  spot  in  midsummer. 

To  reach  the  rocks,  we  forged  a trail 
through  the  surrounding  heath  barren  of 
huckleberries,  blueberries,  mountain  lau- 
rel, mountain  holly,  speckled  alder  and 
other  waist  high  plants,  with  here  and  there 
a stunted  red  spruce  trying  to  make  its  tor- 
tured comeback  in  the  wind  and  cold.  In 
several  places  the  heath  barrens,  also  called 
“huckleberry  plains”  or  “roaring  plains,” 
give  way  to  natural  balds  of  mountain  oat 
grass  that  predate  the  logging  and  fires. 
Early  settlers,  who  grazed  their  animals  on 
them,  called  the  balds  “sods,”  and  hack  in 
the  late  1 700s,  a family  named  Dahle,  pro- 
nounced “Dolly,”  owned  much  of  the  area; 
hence  the  name  “Dolly  Sods”  for  both  the 
Scenic  and  Wilderness  areas  in  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest. 
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The  LT^lly  Sods  plateau  is  also  sprinkled 
with  sphagnum  hogs  that  formed  in  low 
spots  where  underlying  rocks  slowed  or 
blocked  stream  drainage,  sometimes  with 
the  help  of  heavers.  The  rocky,  narrow 
Northland  Loop  Trail  in  Dolly  Sods  winds 
through  a dense  tangle  of  lowhush  hlue- 
berry,  stunted  red  spruce  trees,  mountain 
laurel  and  mountain  ash,  occasionally  lead- 
ing to  views  of  the  open  hog  where  we  iden- 
tified cottongrass,  wild  cranberry,  round- 
leaved sundew  and  fly 
poison. 

These  southern  hog 
areas,  called  “The 
Southern  Muskegs”  by 
Maurice  Brooks  in  his 
clas^  'kTheAppfl- 
lachians,  occur  in 
unglaciated  portions  of 
the  Appalachians  from 
Pennsylvania  south 
into  Virginia.  (An  ex- 
ample in  central  Penn- 
sylvania would  he  the 
Bear  Meadows  Natural 
Area.)  During  our  vacation  we  managed 
to  visit  three  major  hog  areas  in  addition 
to  the  one  at  Dolly  Sods. 

We  began  at  Cranesville  Swamp  Pre- 
serve on  the  border  of  West  Virginia  and 
western  Maryland.  Managed  by  the  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  chapters  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  highlight  of  this 
thousand-acre  preserve  is  the  560-acre 
Cranesville  Swamp.  The  swamp,  at  2,500 
feet  in  elevation,  is  surrounded  by  5,000 
foot  high  mountains  that  keep  cold  air 
trapped  in  the  preserve  while  allowing 
warm  air  to  escape,  thus  creating  an  ideal 
climate  for  more  northerly  plants  to  grow. 
Most  notable  are  the  American  larch  trees, 
which  reach  their  .southernmost  limit  at 
Cranesville  Swamp. 

This  was  once  a red  spruce  hog,  hut  it, 
too,  was  Pigged  at  the  tutn  of  the  century 
and  then  replanted  in  the  1950s  by  the 
Ci\'ilian  Conserx'ation  Corps,  which  re- 
placed the  native  red  spnice  with  non-na- 


tive Norway  spruce  as  well  as  pitch  pine, 
all  planted  in  neat  rows.  Further  human 
meddling  occurred  in  the  1950s  when  hea- 
ver were  introduced  in  the  swamp,  raising 
the  water  level  so  high  that  it  drowned  most 
of  the  remaining  American  larch  forest. 

But  without  knowing  the  human  his- 
tory, it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  swamp, 
stretching  in  all  directions  from  the  board- 
walk, looks  much  as  it  did  millennia  ago. 
It  has  the  requisite  cottongrass,  round- 
leaved sundew  and  wild 
cranberry  of  northern 
bogs,  in  addition  to 
lowbush  blueberry, 
black  chokeberry, 
squawherry  and  win- 
terberry  shrubs.  During 
our  August  visit,  it  also 
glowed  with  the  blue  of 
bottle  gentians  and  the 
yellow  of  bog  golden- 
rod  and  glade  St. 
Johnswort,  all  wetland 
wildflower  species. 

The  Canaan  Valley, 
southeast  of  the  Cranesville  Swamp  and 
northwest  of  Dolly  Sods,  contains  the  larg- 
est freshwater  wetland  area  in  the  central 
and  southern  Appalachians  — 8,400  acres. 
At  5,200  feet,  it  is  also  the  highest  valley 
of  its  size  ( 14  miles  long  and  5 miles  wide) 
east  of  the  Rockies.  It,  too,  is  surrounded 
by  higher  mountains  that  trap  the  cold  air. 
Thar  phenomenon,  along  with  its  wet  soils 
and  cool  climate,  make  the  valley  another 
refuge  for  northern  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies. 

It  also  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  greedy 
humans  who  were  Pennsylvania  citizens. 
According  to  Brooks,  “A  few  hundred  years 
ago  the  valley  and  surrounding  ridges  were 
covered  by  red  spruce  forest  of  a density 
that  is  hard  to  imagine  today.  Under  such 
a forest  the  sun  never  reached  to  ground 
level,  humus  accumulated  through  the 
ages,  and  fire  was  not  a threat.” 

Then  the  lumbering  started.  Brooks  says 
that,  “An  official  of  the  company  boasted 


Like  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  is  a 
state  recovering  from 
the  ravages  of  clearcut 
logging  and  uncon- 
trolled fires  that 
changed  the  climate 
and  vegetation. 
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that  in  100,000  acres  they  had  not  left  one 
stick  of  timher  that  would  make  a two  hy 
tour  . . . There  followed  such  a f^round 
fire  as  this  state  has  never  seen  before  or 
since.  The  village  of  Davis  was  saved  hy  a 
series  of  deep  trenches  around  it,  these  kept 
filled  with  water  carried  from  the  Black- 
water  River  . . . Canaan  and  its  environs 
had  become  a desert.  1 have  often  won- 
dered if  the  Pittsburgh  company  respon- 
sible for  this  has  been  proud  of  its  job, 
and  if  it  has  enjoyed  the  resultant 
wealthy.” 

Again  the  CCC  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  helped  to  reforest 
Canaan  Mountain,  sometimes 
having  to  truck  soil  from 
the  valley  to  the 
mountaintop  to  pack 
around  the  young  spruce 
trees  they  planted.  Today 
the  Canaan  Valley  is  a fa- 
vorite vacation  spot  with 
second  homes  and  several 
private  resorts,  hut  a por- 
tion of  it  is  in  public  hands. 

The  Canaan  Valley  Re- 
sort State  Park  has  the  req- 
uisite golf  course,  ski  slopes, 
tennis  courts  and  resort 
lodges,  hut  it  has  also  built 
a series  of  easy  trails  and 
boardwalks  that  lead 
through  a portion  of  the 
largest  shrub  swamp  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  We 
took  a 3-mile  loop  one 
morning  and  were  im- 
pressed by  the  red  spruce 
and  hemlock  regeneration, 
although  the  latter  is  only 
regenerating  on  the  fallen 
trunks  of  hemlocks  that 
have  been  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  forest  floor.  Red  squir- 
rels and  red-breasted 
nuthatches,  both  denizens 
of  coniferous  forests,  were 
common.  So  were  white- 


tailed deer.  Because  no  hunting  is  allowed 
in  the  park  and  people  feed  (illegally)  the 
deer,  we  were  able  to  walk  to  within  a few 
feet  of  half-grown  fawns  and  take  frame- 
filling photographs.  Later,  as  we  tried  to 
eat  at  a picnic  table,  we  had  to  chase  off  a 
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persistent  8'point  buck  and  a couple  ot  does 
that  wanted  to  eat  our  lunches. 

We  also  spent  a morning  walking 
through  sections  of  the  newly  accjuired 
Canaan  Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
For  years  1 had  been  reading  about  the 
struggle  to  establish  this  refuge,  and  1 was 
eager  to  see  what  had  been  purchased.  At 
this  point,  746  acres  in  six  widely  separated 
tracts  are  open  to  hiking 
and  wildlife  watching, 
hut  r)nly  one  short  trail 
plus  a country  road  are 
easily  accessible.  Ref- 
Lige  manager  Gail 
Raker  told  me  that 
they  hope  to  acquire 
20,000  more  acres  as 
the  land  and  money 
become  available. 

Such  an  acquisition 
is  vitally  important  if 
we  hope  to  protect  the 
two  species  on  the  fed- 
eral  Endangered  Species 
List  — the  threatened  Cheat  Mountain 
salamander  and  the  endangered  Virginia 
northern  flying  squirrel  — as  well  as  at  least 
25  rare  West  Virginia  plants.  Altogether 
the  valley  contains  40  different  wetland 
and  upland  plant  communities,  with  more 
than  580  species  of  plants.  In  addition,  it 
is  a breeding  and  fall  migration  concentra- 
tion area  for  the  nation’s  largest  breeding 
unit  of  American  woodcock.  Studies  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  this  area  are  ongoing, 
and  biologists  believe  many  more  rare  bird 
and  plant  species  will  be  discovered,  so  it 
IS  essential  that  this  refuge  in  the  making 
be  expanded  and  protected  from  the  creep- 
ing resort  development  that  is  engulfing  the 
valley. 

Of  all  the  “southern  muskegs”  in  West 
Virginia,  the  most  famous  is  Cranberry 
Glades  in  the  southern  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Purest.  “Glade,”  incklentally,  is  the 
local  terminology  for  both  swampy  woods 
and  I'pen  marsh,  ,ind  at  Cranberry  Glades 
Rotanical  Area,  1 20  acres  of  open  bog  are 


separated  into  Big  Glade  (56  acres).  Round 
Glade,  Long  Glade  and  Flag  Glade.  This 
largest  of  hogs  in  West  Virginia  is  again 
completely  enclosed  by  mountains.  At 
3,400  feet,  though.  Cranberry  Glades  is 
higher  than  Pennsylvania’s  highest  moun- 
tain — Mt.  Davis  (3,21 3 feet)  — making 
it  the  southernmost  refugium  for  several 
northern  plants  including  dwarf  dogwood, 
huckbean,  hog  rosemary, 
Jacob’s  ladder,  yellow 
clintonia,  and  greeia 
hellebore.  This  is  also 
as  far  south  as  hermit 
and  Swainson’s 
thrushes,  Nashville 
and  mourning  war- 
blers, swamp  sparrows, 
alder  flycatchers, 
purple  finches  and 
northern  water- 
thrushes  breed. 

Orchid  lovers  visit  iia 
spring  and  early  summer 
when  pink  and  yellow 
lady’s  slippers,  northern  coralroot,  purple 
fringed  orchid,  snake’s  mouth  orchid  and 
grass-pink  are  in  bloom.  Other  interesting 
plants  include  the  carnivorous  plants: 
horned  bladderwort,  round-leaved  sundew 
and  pitcher  plant,  although  historically  no 
pitcher  plants  grew  south  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rut  shortly  after  the  Second  World  War 
some  plants  were  taken  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  replanted  there  where  they  have 
thrived. 

A half-mile  circular  boardwalk  leads 
through  portions  of  Round  and  Flag  glades, 
and  even  though  we  were  nor  there  in  or- 
chid season,  we  still  found  much  of  beauty 
and  interest.  The  120  acres  of  open  hog 
are  surrounded  by  400  acres  of  speckled  al- 
der swamps  and  a 200-acre  bog  forest  of 
primarily  red  spruce,  Canada  yew  and 
quaking  aspen,  totaling  the  720  acres  of 
wetlands  that  make  up  the  Botanical  Area. 

It  was  bright  and  breezy  tbe  morning  we 
visited,  and  sedges  and  grasses  crackled  in 
the  wind.  Common  ravens  croaked  over- 


To  manage  our  for- 
ests for  sustainability, 
so  that  our  childrens 
children  will  be  able 
to  both  appreciate 
and  use  them  presents 
a challenge  that  scien- 
tists are  only  begin- 
ning to  face. 
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head  while  red-breasted  nuthatches,  east- 
ern towhees,  and  hlue-headed  (tormerly 
solitary)  vireos  called  and  sang.  White  tutts 
of  cottongrass  dotted  the  hog,  and  wild 
cranberry  plants  were  covered  with  yellow, 
unripe  cranberries.  In  the  hog  forest.  Yew 
Creek  meandered  through  a tangle  ot 
rhododendron  shrubs,  red 
spruce  and  yellow  hirch 
trees.  Along  its  banks  1 
spotted  a bevy  of  col- 
orful wildflowers  — 
heebalm,  monks- 
hood, spotted 
jewelweed,  and 
turtlehead. 

Later,  we  hiked 
the  6-mile,  circu-  - 
lar  Cow  Pasture 
Trail  that  skirts 
the  perimeter  of  the 
Botanical  Area.  The 
pasture  areas  of  hull 
thistles,  goldenrod, 
and  milkweed  sup- 
ported huge  butterfly 
populations  of  mon- 
archs,  common  sulphurs, 
silver-spotted  skippers,  black  and  tiger 
swallowtails,  meadow  and  great-spangled 
fritillaries,  red-spotted  purples  and  wood 
nymphs.  The  rhododendron  tilled  conif- 
erous forests  produced  worm-eating, 
black-throated  green  and  black-throated 
blue  warblers,  juncos,  Carolina  chickadees 
and  cedar  waxwings.  In  the  boggy  areas, 
where  a beaver  dam  blocked  the  South 
Fork  of  Cranberry  River,  assorted  species 
of  dragonflies  chased  and  foraged.  The 
Cranberry  Glades  Botanical  Area  and  the 
surrounding  3 5, 864-acre  Cranberry  Wil- 
derness is  a black  hear  sanctuary,  and  while 
we  didn’t  see  a bear,  we  did  find  an  anthill 


that  had  been  freshly  torn  apart  by  one. 

As  in  the  many  other  places  we  hiked 
in  West  Virginia,  we  saw  no  one  the  entire 
day  until  we  teached  the  forest  service  road 
leading  hack  to  our  car.  Then  an  old  man 
pulled  up  in  a horse  and  wagon  to  talk. 
Born  and  raised  in  the  area,  he  told  us  of 
how  the  entire  Cranberry  Wilderness 
had  been  logged  and  burned 
when  he  was  a boy  and  how 
he  rejoiced  in  the  forest’s 
recovery.  He  spends 
many  weeks  camped 
in  the  wilderness 
every  year,  so  he  is 
glad  that  the  fed- 
eral government 
owns  the  area  and 
is  preserving  it  for 
future  genera- 
^ tions. 

West  Virginia’s  re- 
covery from  the 
clearcutting  frenzy  has  been 
remarkable.  Today  90  percent 
of  the  state  is  forested,  hut  ex- 
cept for  a few  small  old  growth 
remnants  totaling  less  than  400 
acres,  all  of  the  forest  is  second  growth. 
Cutting  continues  to  he  done  on  both  pub- 
lic and  private  forestland.  But  scientists  are 
discovering  that  the  ecological  relation- 
ships in  forest  communities  are  far  more 
complex  than  they  once  thought.  To  man- 
age our  forests  for  sustainability  so  that  our 
children’s  children  will  he  able  to  both  ap- 
preciate and  use  them  presents  a challenge 
that  scientists  are  only  beginning  to  face. 
If  there  is  one  thing  we  should  have 
learned,  it  is  that  our  meddling  with  na- 
ture will  have  to  he  more  informed  than  it 
was  in  the  past.  The  future  of  the  human 
race  depends  on  it.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


Good  shooters  are  made,  not  born,  and  they 
share  traits  that  account  for  their  marksman- 
ship. Here’s  tips  on  . . . 

Increasing 
Shooting  Accuracy 


WHEN  IT  comes  to  archery  hunting, 
the  first  shot  I ever  took  at  a deer 
resulted  in  a clean  miss.  I was  barely  out  of 
high  school  when  my  first  opportunity  to 
tag  a deer  slipped  out  of  my  fingers  quicker 
than  a drawn  bowstring.  1 had  a good  spot. 
A small  pond  nestled  in  a woodlot  was  a 
magnet  to  the  deer  in  the  area.  A long  for- 
gotten  wall  of  fieldstone  adjacent  to  the 
pond  provided  effective  cover.  Every 
evening,  almost  predictably,  deer  ap- 
proached  the  water’s  edge,  eager  to  quench 
their  thirst.  The  site  proved  to  he  a perfect 
ambush  location. 

One  warm  October  evening,  just  before 
sundown,  a large  doe  and  two  fawns  ap- 
proached the  pond.  Normally  a doe  with 
two  fawns  is  a cautious  animal,  hut  the 
warm  weather  must  have  made  her  more 
thirsty  than  usual.  Putting  caution  aside, 
the  hig  doe  waded  straight  into  the  pond. 
Never  suspecting  my  presence,  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  being  knee  deep  in  the  clear  wa- 
ter. My  plan  was  simple.  When  she  left  the 
water,  I would  shoot. 

Drinking  her  fill,  the  doe  tutned  to  join 
the  fawns  feeding  nearby.  Drawing  the  how 
and  feeling  the  strain  of  the  string  on  my 
fingers,  1 felt  an  exhilaration  that  has  not 
diminished  in  more  than  30  years  of  hunt- 


TO  ENSURE  a clean  release  and  a shot  that 
flies  true,  the  alignment  of  the  bow  hand 
and  the  arm  must  be  consistently  in  line. 


ing.  Estimating  the  range  at  15  yards,  1 
drew,  anchored,  and  released  the  arrow.  If 
fright  could  kill,  1 would  have  had  that  deer. 
1 watched  my  errant  arrow  fly  just  ahead  of 
the  doe  and  between  the  two  fawns  stand- 
ing along  the  shoreline.  In  two  bounds,  the 
three  deer  were  gone  and  all  I had  was  a 
story  to  tell. 

Practicing  diligently  throughout  the 
following  summer,  1 had  little  trouble  plac- 
ing my  shots  in  what  would  he  considered 
the  kill  zone  of  a deer.  However,  despite 
my  best  efforts,  I missed  four  deer  in  the 
next  three  seasons.  1 couldn’t  understand 
why  I kept  missing.  Befcire  beginning  my 
fifth  archery  season,  I added  a crude  sight 
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to  my  bow  and  it  helped.  As  in  previous 
years,  I practiced  faithfully  throughout  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  Finally,  in  1969,  1 
had  my  act  together  and  collected  my  first 
deer  killed  with  a how,  a doe. 

As  the  years  passed,  success  came  more 
frequently,  due  mainly  to  regular  practice 
and  better  equipment.  1 learned  the  im- 
portance of  matching  my  arrows  to  my  how, 
and  studied  the  shooting  form  of  experi- 
enced archers.  1 attended  local  archery 
competitions  and  paid  close  attention  to 
the  way  the  competitors  stood,  drew  their 
bows,  and  took  aim  at  their  targets.  As  a 
result,  1 eliminated  several  inherent  flaws 
in  my  shooting  form.  In  short,  I did  every- 
thing I could  to  be  certain  the  hroadhead 
at  the  end  of  my  arrow  would  fly  to  the 
point  I was  aiming. 

I believe  good  shooters  are  made,  not 
born,  and  that  they  share  common  traits 
that  account  for  their  marksmanship.  Any- 
one wishing  to  gain  greater  proficiency  in 
shooting  a bow  and  arrow  should  pay  close 
attention  to  how  good  archers  shoot.  By 
studying  the  way  they  stand,  hold  the  how, 
draw,  release  the  arrow,  and  follow-through 
after  the  shot,  average  archers  can  improve 
their  shooting  accuracy  and  improve  their 
odds  for  success  in  the  field. 

Last  fall,  our  local  archery  club  hosted 
a 3-D  animal  shoot.  I spent  a beautiful  Sat- 
urday afternoon  watching  competition 
shooters  place  arrow  after  arrow  in  the  cen- 
ter ring  of  various  animal  targets.  The  tar- 
gets were  placed  at  unmarked  ranges  re- 
quiring shooters  to  estimate  the  distance 
to  each  target.  I was  amazed  at  how  good 
many  of  these  guys  were.  Most,  hut  not  all, 
were  how  hunters  who  shot  3-D  competi- 
tively to  keep  sharp  for  the  hunting  sea- 
son. Judging  from  their  posted  scores,  no 
deer  within  range  would  he  safe  once  the 
season  opened. 

As  they  shot,  it  was  clear  these  com- 
petitors had  several  things  in  common. 
Most  notably,  their  intense  concentration. 
Collectively  they  displayed  a symphony  of 
concentration,  mechanics  and  timing. 


These  guys  had  it  all  together.  When  a how 
hunter  misses  a shot  at  a deer,  chances  are 
he  failed  to  concentrate  on  the  shot.  Call 
it  what  you  want,  buck  fever,  nerves,  what- 
ever, I’ll  wager  a lack  of  concentration 
causes  more  misses  than  any  single  factor. 
In  retrospect.  I’m  sure  this  is  what  caused 
my  earlier  misses  at  live  deer.  Good  shoot- 
ers realize  that  even  a brief  lapse  in  con- 
centration can  cause  a miss  or,  worse  yet,  a 
poorly  hit  deer. 

When  I was  in  college,  one  of  my  pro- 
fessors informed  us  that  we  would  never 
improve  our  grades  if  we  didn’t  do  an  “item 
analysis”  of  our  mistakes  after  any  exam. 
By  that  he  meant,  if  after  reviewing  an  ex- 
amination paper,  we  did  not  ask  ourselves 
why  we  got  wrong  what  we  got  wrong,  we 
would  never  have  a firm  understanding  of 
the  work.  Concerned  with  receiving  good 
grades,  I soon  learned  to  review  my  incor- 
rect responses  and  tried  not  to  make  the 
same  mistake  twice. 

The  same  idea  can  he  applied  to  increase 
our  shooting  proficiency.  When  someone 
tells  me  they  missed  a shot,  I am  amazed 
hy  how  few  take  the  time  to  identify  what 
went  wrong.  Too  often  they  blame  factors 
other  than  their  shooting  style  as  reasons 
for  missing.  For  these  shooters,  failing  to 
take  time  to  understand  why  they  missed 
is  a terrible  mistake  because  they  may  never 
correct  what  could  he  a fundamental  shoot- 
ing problem. 

Before  discussing  how  shooting  accuracy 
can  he  further  improved,  it  is  essential  the 
entire  shooting  system  he  in  tune  for  best 
arrow  flight.  This  means  the  how,  arrow, 
arrow  rest  and  hroadhead  must  he  compat- 
ible with  one  another.  In  addition,  com- 
pound hows  need  periodic  adjustment  and 
regular  maintenance  to  ensure  axles  are 
lubricated  and  that  cams  or  wheels  roll  over 
simultaneously  when  the  how  is  drawn. 
Arrows  must  he  spined  to  the  draw  weight 
of  the  how,  and  the  arrow  rest  must  he  ad- 
justed to  eliminate  any  sideways  whipping 
of  the  arrow  after  release. 

Anyone  without  the  knowledge  or  in- 
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clination  to  make  these  adjustments  them- 
selves should  go  to  a local  pro  shop  lor  ad- 
vice. Some  things  in  life  are  worth  paying 
for  and,  tor  anyone  serious  about  improv- 
ing their  shooting  ability,  this  is  one  of 
them.  For  a relatively  small  tee,  a pro  shop 
can  tune  and  adjust  almost  any  how  so  that 
if  a miss  occurs,  it  won’t  he  due  to  the 
hunter’s  equipment  or  tackle. 

Assuming  the  archery  tackle  is  properly- 
adjusted  and  tuned  tor  best  arrow  tlight, 
the  tirst  strategy  tor  improving  how  shoot- 
ing accuracy  is  to  improve  concentration. 
Observe  any  really  good  goiter,  baseball 
hitter  or  clay  bird  shooter,  and  it  will  he 
clear  that  the  very  best  are  the  ones  who 
concentrate  tully  on  the  task.  When  shoot- 
ing a how,  it  is  imperative  to  concentrate 
on  the  exact  spot  where  you  want  the  ar- 
row to  strike.  Focusing  the  mind  on  the 
shot  is  the  key  to  consistent  accuracy.  The 
less  acLite  the  concentration,  the  poorer  the 
pertormance  is  likely  to  he. 

I have  often  heard  archers  say  they  are 
so  concentrated  on  the  shot  that  they  don’t 
remember  the  actual  execution  of  the  shot. 
The  aim,  anchor  and  release  are  almost  an 
unconscious  act  brought  about  by  hours  of 
practice  and  on  focusing  where  the  arrow 
will  strike. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  improve  con- 
centration is  to  shoot  frequently.  Many  how 
hunters  shoot  year-round  in  leagues  or 
3-D  competitions.  Repetition  is  the  best 
way  to  become  proficient  at  any  task,  and 
shooting  an  arrow  is  no  exception.  The 
more  you  practice,  the  more  focused  you 
become.  The  idea  is  to  shoot  comfortably, 
so  when  actually  drawing  an  arrow  the  shot 
seems  as  natural  as  pointing  your  finger. 
The  goal  is  to  get  the  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious brain  working  together  to  pro- 
duce the  perfect  shot. 

Another  factor  in  increasing  shooting 
accuracy  is  having  the  proper  form  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a clean  release.  For  example, 
when  shooting  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  a treestand,  the  feet  should  he  far  enough 
apart  to  form  a soIkI  base.  Feet  too  close 


together  don’t  allow  for  solid  footing,  mak- 
ing aiming  difficult.  In  addition,  feet  that 
are  not  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
target,  often  cause  a subtle  change  in  the 
anchor  point  and  thus  in  the  point  of  im- 
pact of  the  arrow. 

Too  wide  a stance  can  also  cause  accu- 
racy problems  because  the  hips  have  a ten- 
dency to  thrust  forward  or  backward  when 
the  how  is  drawn.  Ideally,  how  instructors 
say,  the  feet  should  he  about  shoulder  width 
apart.  This  places  the  body’s  weight  directly 
over  the  hips  and  allows  a steadier  aim. 

Watching  competition  archers  shoot, 
whether  they  use  a mechanical  release  or 
shoot  “fingers,”  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  moment  of  arrow  launch  because  their 
release  is  so  smooth.  To  ensure  a clean  re- 
lease and  a shot  that  flies  true,  the  align- 
ment of  the  bow  hand  and  the  arm  must 
he  consistently  in  line.  The  how  should  not 
he  held  in  a “death  grip”  because  holding 
the  how  too  tightly  results  in  torquing  prob- 
lems and  erratic  shot  patterns. 

1 prefer  cradling  my  how  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  allowing  the  rest  of 
the  fingers  to  flex  naturally  around  the  grip. 
Drawing  a how  held  in  this  position  results 
in  the  how  settling  in  the  same  location 
for  each  shot.  With  the  how  held  consis- 
tently every  time,  the  arrows  fly  to  the  same 
point  of  aim. 

Another  trait  of  competition  shooters 
is  a smooth  draw.  A smooth  draw  means 
the  anchor  point  is  consistent  and  solid. 
Whether  shooting  with  fingers  or  a release, 
a uniform  anchor  point  ensures  the  arrow 
will  he  released  with  the  same  amount  of 
force  each  time.  The  more  consistent  the 
velocity,  the  more  accurate  the  shot  place- 
ment. To  keep  a consistent  anchor  point, 
some  shooting  experts  recommend  the  use 
of  a “kisser”  button.  When  properly  placed 
on  the  bowstring,  a kisser  button  causes  the 
head  to  he  held  in  the  exact  location  for 
each  shot.  The  consistency  of  draw,  hold, 
aim  and  release  is  what  raises  scores  and 
brings  home  the  venison. 

An  often  neglected  part  c-if  a shot  is  the 
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follow-through  after  the  arrow  is  released. 
A good  follow-through  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  increasing  accuracy.  Follow-through 
is  an  extension  of  shooting  form  and  is  as 
important  to  shooting  as  is  deep  concen- 
tration. Botching  the  follow-through  be- 
cause the  shooter  peeked  or  relaxed  the 
split  second  after  the  arrow  was  released 
causes  many  misses.  Once  1 draw,  anchor, 
aim  and  release,  1 don’t  relax  until  the  ar- 
row hits  the  target.  Resisting  the  urge  to 
admire  the  shot  after  the  arrow  is  released 
will  dramatically  improve  accuracy. 

Concentration,  draw,  anchor,  release 
and  follow-through  should  he  practiced 
until  they  become  instinctive.  Regular 
practice  is  as  much  a part  of  how  hunting 
as  is  scouting.  Without  regular  practice  ses- 
sions, misses  will  be  the  norm  rather  than 
the  exception.  With  the  number  of  archery 
clubs,  3-D  courses  and  pro  shops  available, 
not  practicing  regularly  is  inexcusable. 


If,  with  regular  practice,  arrows  suddenly 
begin  to  fly  erratically,  hack  off  for  a few 
days.  Sometimes  our  brains  need  a rest  from 
what  we  are  doing.  Occasionally,  over  prac- 
tice becomes  a bigger  problem  than  too 
little  practice.  Usually,  after  a few  days’  lay- 
off, shooting  accuracy  is  restored  and  ar- 
rows will  once  again  fly  true.  Pete  Shepley 
of  Precision  Shooting  Equipment  has  of- 
ten said,  “Perfect  practice  makes  perfect.” 
Shooting  a few  dozen  arrows  well,  is  far 
better  practice  than  shooting  a hundred 
arrows  poorly. 

Keep  in  mind  no  one  can  prescribe  a 
shooting  style  that  is  universal  for  every- 
one. What  is  important  when  striving  for 
accuracy  is  to  develop  a good  mental  atti- 
tude, good  form  and,  more  importantly, 
good  shooting  habits.  Concentration,  re- 
laxation, and  shooting  well  tuned  equip- 
ment will  result  in  better  scores  at  the  range 
and  more  game  in  the  freezer.  □ 


Fun  Gomes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Be  a Weight  Watcher 

Match  the  average  weights  of  the  following  male  species  with  the  list  on  the  right. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Mallard 

Peregrine  Falcon 
Mourning  Dove 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Bald  Eagle 


D 

R 

1 

S 

B 


3.5  pounds 
4 ounces 

1.5  pounds 
1 1 pounds 
2 pounds 


Match  the  bird’s  number  with  the  correct  term  below. 

Upland  migratory  game  bird  

Bird  of  prey  , , 

Waterfowl 


answers  on  p.  64 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Most  big  game  hunters  are  satisfied  with  24nch 
groups  at  1 00  yards  with  their  pet  rifles , but  how 
about  under  24nch  groups  at  500  yards?  Impos- 
sible? Not  at  the  ..  . 


Western  PA  Long  Range 
Groundhog  Shoot 


Helen  Lewis 

THE  UNIQUE  Western  PA  Long  Range  Groundhog  Shoot 
lives  up  to  its  name.  Note  that  the  500-yard  targets  are 
barely  visible.  A 2-inch  bullseye  is  a pretty  tough  target 
at  1,500  feet. 


ON  MY  tinsr  visit  to  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Long  Range  Groundhog 
Shoot’s  range  on  Richard  Render’s  farm 
near  Rarneshoro,  it  was  raining  — and 
that’s  putting  it  mildly.  In  fact,  it  had  been 
raining  all  nmrnmg,  hut  Jim  Peightal  sairl 
the  shoot  would  go  on  regardless  id  the  rain, 


or  at  least  he  thought  it  would. 
That  might  have  been  true  if 
the  rain  had  been  the  stop- 
and'go  type,  hut  it  seemed  to 
intensify  by  the  minute.  When 
we  pulled  into  the  small  park- 
ing area,  we  were  greeted  with 
a sign  stating  the  match  had 
been  called  off. 

Ron  Railey  and  Boh  Rupert 
walked  over  to  Jim’s  4x4  and 
told  us  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  see  the  500-yard  tar- 
gets, let  alone  the  silhouette 
groundhog  targets.  Those  are 
about  1 6 inches  high  and  seven 
inches  wide  at  the  chest,  and 
to  add  to  the  difficulty,  a 1 -inch 
white  dot  is  on  the  head  and  a 
2-inch  white  dot  is  on  the 
chest.  The  rain  and  haze  were 
too  much  for  even  a 36x  scope  to  pick  up 
those  dots.  It  was  plain  to  see  why  the  shoot 
had  been  canceled. 

Weather  conditions  were  more  favor- 
able tor  an  evening  shoot  on  April  29,  al- 
though ominous  tain  clouds  swirled  over- 
head. Occasionally  sunlight  flooded  the 
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range,  but  it  still  was  not  perfect  for  long 
range  shooting. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Long  Range 
Groundhog  Shoot  was  the  brainchild  of 
John  Kuntzman  of  Elmora.  Along  with  Ron 
Gresco  and  Dan  Kelly,  it  was  decided  to 
design  a long  range  competitive  shoot  that 
would  not  require  special  equipment.  In 
other  words,  any  type  of  rifle  and  scope 
would  he  accepted.  That  was  five  years  ago, 
but  after  several  years  of  competition,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  shoot  was  attract- 
ing competitors  from  all  over  Pennsylva- 
nia. John  Kuntzman  told  me  he  was  even 
getting  calls  from  surrounding  states  and 
had  one  call  from  Canada.  The  limited  fa- 
cilities near  Barnesboro  simply  won’t 
handle  the  growing  number  of  shooters. 
Several  gun  clubs  have  offered  their  facili- 
ties, and  Dave  Czajkowski,  President  of  the 
South  Fork  Rifle  Club  is  working  with 
Kuntzman’s  group  to  hold  the  shoots  at  the 
South  Fork  Club.  Complete  facilities  are 
available  at  the  club. 

The  star  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Long  Range  Groundhog  Shoot  is  fondly 
known  as  “Carrolltown  Charlie.”  Charlie, 
of  course,  is  not  a real  groundhog;  he’s  a 
paper  target.  Because  there  is  a real 
Punxsutawney  Phil  groundhog,  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  have  a “Carrolltown 
Charlie.”  Charlie  stands  upright  and  com- 
pletely still  at  ranges  of  200,  300  and  500 
yards.  He  is  a perfect  target  for  any  dedi- 
cated woodchuck  hunter. 

Specialized  equipment  is 
not  needed.  Competitors  can 
use  anything  from  a sporter  or 
a highly  accurate  varmint  rifle 
up  to  a custom  built  target  rig. 

When  the  shoot  was  in  its  in- 

THE  FIRING  line  at  the  Western 
PA  Long  Range  Groundhog 
Shoot.  The  rolling  land  beyond 
the  benches  is  slightly  lower 
than  the  firing  line,  which 
makes  the  shooting  even  more 
challenging. 


fancy,  the  6mms  dominated  the  line.  Now, 
larger  calibers  are  becoming  more  common. 
Their  heavier  bullets  have  higher  ballistic 
coefficients  (BC)  and  will  battle  air  resis- 
tance better. 

Long  range  competitive  shooters  and 
varmint  hunters  should  be  concerned  with 
the  BC  of  a bullet.  Bullets  with  low  BCs 
are  victims  of  air  resistance  and  are  not 
designed  for  long  range  accuracy.  The  bal- 
listic coefficient  of  a bullet  is  determined 
to  some  extent  by  its  velocity.  To  measure 
BC,  you  must  know  both  how  fast  the  bul- 
let is  going  and  how  fast  it  is  losing  veloc- 
ity. This  can  get  pretty  sticky,  but  it’s  im- 
perative that  long  range  shooters  use  high 
quality  match  type  bullets  with  high  BCs. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Long  Range 
Groundhog  Shoot  consists  of  seven 
matches  per  season.  Each  shoot  is  con- 
ducted under  stringent  safety  rules.  From 
the  fire  command,  competitors  have  45 
minutes  to  fire  1 5 shots  (five  shots  at  each 
of  the  three  distances).  All  shooters  fire  in 
the  same  sequence,  starting  with  the 
200-yard  row  of  targets,  then  the  300  and, 
finally,  the  500.  This  is  not  done  in  relays. 
Each  shooter  moves  to  the  next  row  of  tar- 
gets when  he  or  she  is  finished  with  the 
previous  row. 

Kuntzman  said  a Savage  .223  class 
would  be  added  this  year,  to  accommodate 
entry  level  shooters.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  heavy  barrel  Savages  can  be  purchased 


Helen  Lewis 
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“CARROLLTOWN  CHARLIE"  is  only  a paper 
groundhog,  but  he's  plenty  tough  to  hit  at 
long  ranges.  Winner  of  this  year's  shoot, 
Ron  Bailey,  Jr.,  holding  his  target  Wi.h  a 
1 Vs-inch  5-shot  group  at  500  yards.  In  the 
unlimited  class  he  used  a Peightal 
renovated  7mm  Remington  Magnum 
topped  with  a 36x  Leopold  scope  . 


Helen  Lewis 


tor  under  $400.  The  Savage  has  a one-in- 
nine  twist  (one  complete  turn  of  the  bul- 
let in  nine  inches  of  barrel  length),  which 
will  handle  the  heavier  68/70-grain  .224 
bullets.  The  Savage  also  otters  an  adjust- 
able trigger,  and  a good  trigger  is  the  heart 
ot  precision  shooting. 

When  the  shoot  was  organized,  each 
shooter  tired  trom  the  prone  position,  hut 
last  winter,  12  benches  were  constructed 
so  that  each  shooter  will  he  using  the  same 
style  bench.  All  shooters  must  use  the 
organization’s  benches,  hut  must  turnish 
their  own  tront  and  rear  rest,  which  can  he 
.invthing  trom  a pair  ot  sandbags  to  more 


Helen  Lewis 


sophisticated  tront  and  rear  rifle  rests.  A 
shooter  is  also  recjuired  to  furnish  a seat. 

Most  big  game  hunters  seldom  fire  more 
than  200  yards,  and  most  deer  and  hear  in 
Pennsylvania  are  taken  under  100  yards. 
Long  range  competitive  shooting,  however, 
is  an  enjoyable  challenge  that  brings  out 
the  best  in  a shooter  and  the  rifle.  To  the 
untrained  eye,  it  may  look  easy,  hut  it  re- 
ally isn’t.  Firmly  seated  at  a bench  with  a 
heavy  barrel  target-type  rifle  resting  on  a 
sophisticated  rifle  rest  while  aiming  at  a 
stationary  target  can  give  the  impression 
that  it’s  about  the  same  as  shooting  ducks 
on  a pond.  That’s  how  it  lortks.  But  as  any 
competitor  will  tell  you,  trying  to  put  a 
bullet  in  a 2-inch  hullseye  at  500  yards  is 
no  picnic,  and  this  is  doubly  true  if  there’s 
any  wind  at  all. 

Ron  Bailey  and  his  son,  Ron  Jr.,  are  con- 
sistent winners.  Ron  Sr.  is  one  of  a handful 
of  competitors  to  break  a chicken  egg  at 
500  yards  at  the  famous  North  Carolina 
Egg  Shoot  in  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 
There,  each  contestant  gets  one  shot. 
There’s  no  warm  up  or  sight  in,  it’s  just  one 
shot  at  the  egg.  Riin  told  me  the  egg  (hang- 
ing from  a string)  began  to  sway  slightly 
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just  as  he  was  ready  to  shoot.  When  condi- 
tions seemed  right,  Ron  fired,  hut  recoil 
blocked  his  vision.  When  he  heard  Ron  Jr. 
laugh,  he  knew  he  had  broken  the  egg. 

While  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Long 
Range  Groundhog  Shoot  may  appear  to  he 
strictly  for  men,  a growing  segment  of  fe- 
male shooters  is  showing  a strong  interest. 
I watched  Elaine  D.  Phillips  of 
Reynoldsville  fire  several  relays  from  her 
Savage  7mm  Magnum  sporter  topped  with 
6x24  Tasco.  1 won’t  get  too  involved  in  the 
scoring  process,  hut  at  each  shooting  dis- 
tance there’s  a possible  50  points  ( 10  points 
for  each  hit)  for  hitting  the  1 -inch  hullseye 
on  the  head,  and  a possible  40  points  (eight 
points  for  each  hit)  for  hitting  the  2-inch 
hullseye  on  the  chest.  Lower  points  are 
given  for  bullets  not  hitting  the  hullseyes. 
Elaine  had  a total  of  70  points,  with  a very 
impressive  26  on  the  300-yard  relay.  Con- 
sidering it  was  an  evening  shoot  with  rain 
clouds  casting  dark  shadows,  that’s  pretty 
good  shooting  with  a sporter  rifle. 

Ron  Bailey,  Jr.  won  the  match  with 
scores  of  46  at  200;  44  at  300;  and  34  at 
500  yards.  In  the  unlimited  class,  he  was 
shooting  a super  heavy  barrel  rig,  a rifle  that 
had  been  a custom  .300  Weatherhy  that 
Jim  Peightal  rechamhered  to  7mm 
Remington  Mag.  Ron  topped  it  with  a 36x 
Leopold.  Charles  Smith  was  second,  with 
a score  of  122.  John  Wenturing  Jr.  and  Sr. 
came  in  third  and  fourth  with  identical 
scores  of  114.  Ron  Bailey,  Sr.  was  5th  with 
a score  of  104. 

There  is  a behind  the  scenes  activity 
known  as  bore  cleaning  that  is  mandatory 
if  a shooter  expects  to  get  more  than  a few 
hundred  rounds  of  top  accuracy  from  a 
barrel.  As  a bullet  passes  through  a bore,  it 
deposits  a slight  smear  of  jacket  material 
in  the  rifling.  Subsequent  shots  deposit 
more  copper  fouling  and  also  iron  in  smoke 
and  powder  residue.  As  these  layers  build, 
the  bore  reduces  in  diameter  and  high  spots 
form.  This  tightness  in  the  bore  combined 
with  the  high  spots  strip  jacket  material 
from  a bullet  and  it  loses  its  concentricity 


For  more  information  about  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Long  Range  Ground- 
hog Shoot,  contact  John  Kuntzman,  P.O. 
Box  82,  Elmora,  PA  15737. 


and  balance.  In  the  bore,  a bullet  obeys  the 
confines  of  the  bore.  However,  once  it  ex- 
its the  muzzle,  it  spins  on  its  own  axis.  If  a 
bullet  is  not  concentric  or  is  minutely  out 
of  balance,  it  cannot  fly  a true  course. 

The  old  myth  that  a dirty  barrel  shoots 
more  accurately  than  a clean  barrel  is  as 
false  as  a seven  dollar  hill.  1 keep  my  bar- 
rels clean  with  Shooter’s  Choice  and 
Shooter’s  Choice  Copper  Remover.  These 
solutions  along  with  vigorously  brushing 
the  bore  gets  rid  of  the  copper  and  gilded 
metal  fouling  without  attacking  the  bore 
metal.  Best  of  all,  they  are  not  abrasive. 

This  is  a challenging  shoot.  A competi- 
tor comes  to  the  firing  line  ready  to  shoot. 
There  are  no  sight-in  targets  or  even  a 
warm  up  period.  This  means  competitors 
must  know  their  rifle’s  sight-in.  Also,  when 
a shooter  finishes  the  200-yard  relay,  the 
scope  is  reset  for  300  yards  and  then  to  500 
yards.  Top  quality  scopes  such  as  Leupold, 
Lightforce,  Tasco,  Simmons,  Sightron, 
Redfield,  Bausch  & Lomh,  Burris  and 
Weaver  are  the  choice  for  most  competi- 
tors. As  I’ve  said  many  times,  you  can’t 
shoot  any  better  than  you  can  see.  To  have 
high  resolving  power  (the  ability  to  resolve 
detail)  along  with  a metering  mechanism 
that  is  literally  flawless  requires  a precision 
made  optic. 

The  future  looks  bright  for  this  type  of 
competition.  Open  to  rifles  from  sporters 
to  the  unlimited,  there’s  room  for  all  com- 
petitors. When  a rifle  is  capable  of  putting 
five  shots  in  less  than  two  inches  (5-shot 
group  measured  HT'inches)  at  500  yards 
as  Ron  Bailey,  Jr.  did  at  a recent  shoot,  it 
proves  that  today’s  rifles,  scopes  and  reload- 
ing components  are  capable  of  outstand- 
ing accuracy.  It  also  proves  that  competi- 
tive and  varmint  shooters  have  a better  un- 
derstanding of  external  ballistics. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  breast  meat  on  migratory  birds 
sueh  as  ducks,  geese,  woodcock  and 
doves,  as  well  as  other  species  that  can 
fly  long  distances,  is  dark  brown  due  to 
the  numerous  small  blood  vessels  in 
their  breast  muscles  to  provide  for  the 
demands  of  extended  flight. 

Trappers  in  Pennsylvania  took  a 
record  number  of  heavers  last  winter  — 
12,628.  The  increase  was  due  to  high 
populations,  good  fur  prices  and  mild 
winter  weather.  The  preseason 
population  exceeded  30,000  heavers. 

The  first  statewide  bowhunting 
season  for  deer  in  the  nation  was  held 
in  Wisconsin  in  1934. 

In  1995  the  National  Park  Service 
began  a white-tailed  deer  reduction 
program  at  the  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  to  reduce  deer  densities  to 
25  deer  per  square  mile  of  forested 
habitat.  Trained  National  Park  Service 
employees  shot  and  removed  858  deer  in 
1995  and  1996. 

Wild  animals  attacked  villagers 
marooned  on  small  patches  of  dry 
ground  in  flooded  southern  Somalia  last 
fall.  Hyenas  prowled  at  the  edge  of  the 
rapidly  widening  Juba  River,  hunting 
human  prey.  Up  to  10,000  people 
stranded  in  the  Hagar  area  — 280 
miles  southwest  of  Mogadishu  — were 
competing  with  animals  for  the  same 
stretches  of  high  land.  Poisonous  snakes 
and  crocodiles  attacked  the  villagers  as 
they  waded  through  lakes,  swamps  and 
pools  created  by  the  flood  to  get  clean 
drinking  water. 


Ducks  Unlimited  has  completed  the 
most  habitat  improvement  projects  in 
Mississippi  — 1,466  totaling  131,045 
acres. 


According  to  a poll  in  Michigan,  82 
percent  of  the  state’s  citizens  support 
hunting,  though  only  14  percent 
actually  hunt  deer.  People  polled  see 
hunting  as  a legitimate,  and  in  the  case 
of  deer,  needed  activity.  Polls  in  other 
states  reportedly  have  found  people 
more  evenly  divided  on  the  hunting 
issue. 


There  were  10,223  deer  killed  by 
automobiles  on  New  York  roadways  in 
1996  — a decrease  of  more  than  1,500 
from  1995  and  six  pecent  lower  than  the 
previous  5-year  average  of  10,875. 


A 1 2 -year-old  hoy  may  have  been 
Arkansas’s  first  known  victim  of  an 
alligator  attack  last  spring.  He  was 
wading  in  waist-deep  water  in  Lake 
Chicot  at  Lake  Village,  and  needed  30 
stitches  to  close  five  wounds  in  his 
upper  thigh.  Alligators  are  native  to 
Arkansas  and  remained  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  when  they  disappeared 
in  other  areas.  There  are  an  estimated 
3,000  gators  in  Arkansas. 


Answers:  BIRDS. 

upland  migratory  game  bird,  3;  birds 
of  prey,  2,  4,  5;  waterfowl,  1 . 
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Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  Joe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  James  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 


Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
md  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  J.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profdes  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


Tke  Pennsylvania 
Game  C 


ommission 
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Prices  include  handling  and  post- 
age. PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  and  send  to 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797.  Items  may 
now  be  ordered  over  the  phone. 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  call- 
ing 1-888-888-3459. 


Ned  Smith  Center  for 
Art  offers  . . . 


Nature  and 

Coldenrod  Suck 


THIS  NED  SMITH  painting 
captured  a regal  buck  in  late 
summer,  just  as  its  antlers 
have  reached  full  size  and  its 
reddish  summer  coat  is  ready 
to  change  to  brownish  gray  for 
winter. 

First  appearing  on  the  cover 
of  theAugust  ’S4  Game  News, 
“Goldenrod  Suck”  is  the  third 
paintingthe  Ned  Smith  Center 
for  Nature  and  Art  is  offering 
as  a limited  edition  fine  art 
print.  The  edition  size  will  be 
limited  to  the  number  of  orders 
received  by  August  31, 1993,  so 
don’t  delay. 

Image  size  will  be  11  x I6V2 
inches,  on  the  finest  100%  all 
rag  paper.  Authenticity  will  be 
guaranteed  with  the  embossed 
seal  of  the  Ned  Smith  Center. 

A limited  edition,  four-inch 
circular  patch  will  be  produced 
to  match  the  print.  All  proceeds 
will  benefit  the  Ned  Smith 
Center  for  Nature  and  Art. 


Prints  are  $125  each  ($100  for 
members),  plus  $10  shipping;  framed 
prints  are  $195  ($170  for  members), 
plus  $15  shipping.  Patches  are  $5, 
plus,  for  up  to  10  patches,  $1.25 
shipping. 


Make  checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Ned  Smith  Center  for 
Nature  and  Art 
RO.  Sox  33 
Millersburg,  PA  17061 
717-692-3699 


NSYLVAN I A 


PGC  Centennial, 


1S95-1995 

$5.00 


FGC  Patches 


We  Need  Wildlife, 
$4.71  each 


SPORT 

.94 


Wildlife 

Management  Areas, 
$1.59  each 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other  sale  items 
can  now  be  ordered  over  the 
phone  and  charged  to  a Visa 
or  MasterCard  account,  call 
1-888-888-3459. 


Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  want. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 
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editorial 


By  all  Means,  Give  us  a Ring 


TOLL-FREE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  to  our  region  offices  was  terminated  this 
past  July.  With  maintaining  and  encouraging  communications  with  hunters  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  agency  so  important  these  days,  this  was  not  an  easy 
decision.  But  after  10  years  of  operation,  the  toll-free  telephone  service  was  causing 
more  prohlems  than  its  annual  $65,000  cost  could  justify,  particularly  at  a time  when 
$4  million  had  to  he  cut  from  our  original  $60  million  budget  request. 

The  regional,  toll-free  telephone  system  was  set  up  in  1988,  when  collective 
bargaining  agreements  called  for  the  removal  of  business  phones  and  answering 
machines  from  wildlife  conservation  officers’  homes.  Since  then  officers  have  been 
relieved  from  having  business  calls  interrupting  their  home  life,  and  the  regional 
dispatchers  have  proven  to  he  a vital  link  in  communications  with  the  public.  They 
answer  questions  and  handle  prohlems  promptly,  and  ciuickly  relay  information  to 
officers  in  the  field.  Rut  the  system  has  prohlems  of  its  own,  too. 

Much  of  the  dispatchers’  time  has  been  spent  on  fielding  calls  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Game  Commission  and  answering  questions  that  could  have  been  easily 
answered  if  the  caller  had  referred  to  the  Hunting  & Traf^lting  Digest.  It’s  hoped  that 
eliminating  the  toll-free  service  will  curtail  many  of  these  frivolous  calls  and  lead  to 
better  service  to  those  with  legitimate  reasons  for  calling  the  agency.  In  all  other 
respects,  it’s  business  as  usual.  There  will  he  no  cutbacks  in  dispatchers  or  in 
telephone  service. 

There  are  many  ways  of  communicating  with  the  agency.  Game  News,  the  Digest 
■ind  news  releases  published  in  local  newspapers  contain  nearly  all  the  news  and 
important  information  people  want  and  need. 

The  agency’s  weh  site  (www.pgc.state.pa.us),  in  operation  for  about  a year  now,  is  a 
tremendous  source  of  information.  License  costs  and  requirements,  seasons  and  hag 
limits,  and  news  releases  from  more  than  the  past  year  can  he  quickly  found.  Also  on 
the  site  are  county  breakdowns  that  include,  HTE  class  schedules,  places  to  buy 
licenses,  and  hear  and  deer  harvest  figures.  “Wildlife  Notes”  and  other  reference 
materials,  answers  to  frequently  asked  questions  and  a whole  lot  more  are  literally  at 
the  fingertips  of  everybody  on  line.  Already,  people  are  visiting  our  site  more  than 
100,000  tintes  a month.  Check  out  our  site,  see  what  it  has  to  offer.  If  you’re  not  on 
line,  visit  yotir  local  library.  Most  provide  Internet  access. 

1 lave  a c]uestioni'  Watch  the  newspapers,  read  the  Digest,  suKscrihe  to  Game  News. 
And  still,  if  yoLi  have  a question,  want  to  report  a violation,  are  after  local 
information,  or  want  to  make  a comment,  call  your  region  office.  Numbers  are 
published  in  every  issue  of  Game  News,  and  three  numbers  for  each  region  are 
published  on  page  4 of  the  current  Digest.  With  phone  rates  as  low  as  they  are  these 
days,  making  a phone  call  is  as  economical  as  ever,  and  contacting  the  region  office 
remains  the  best  way  to  communicate  directly  with  the  PGC.  - Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor; 

I was  pleased  to  read  in 
the  June  issue  that  the 
commissioners  hope  to 
resume  an  aggressive  land 
acquisition  program,  a 
program  currently  curtailed 
because  of  insufficient 
funding.  Buying  state  game 
lands  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  the 
Game  Commission  has  made 
to  conservation  and  sport 
hunting,  just  imagine  the 
public  hunting  land  that 
could  he  purchased  if  every 
hunter  would  donate  a mere 
$ 1 0 a year. 

Enclosed  is  a check  for 
$100,  to  he  applied  towards 
land  acquisition. 

V.J.  j.ANOSIK, 

Norristown 

Thank  you  for  your  very 
generous  donation.  Rest 
assured,  your  money  will  be 
placed  in  a special  fund  used 
exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

Editor: 

Every  time  1 read  an 
article  about  land  conserva- 
tion,  1 praise  those  who 
realize  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  We  all  need  to  realize 
that  the  destruction  of  land 
affects  our  fragile  ecosystem, 
and  with  every  species  that 
becomes  extinct,  vve  become 
one  step  closer  to  extinctirin 
ourselves. 

M.  Reddino, 

M.SNt.HESTER 

Editor: 

As  a member  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  stationed  in  Idaho, 

1 returned  hr)ine  to  PennsyU 
vania  to  go  turkey  hunting 
and  trout  fishing,  and  1 just 


want  to  say  thank  you.  My 
cousin  called  in  a 19-pound 
gobbler  with  an  8-inch  heard 
for  me,  and  1 caught  two  nice 
trout.  And  for  your  informa- 
tion, for  what  my  $12.75 
license  gives  me,  1 would 
have  to  pay  $54.50  in  Idaho. 

T.G.  Hess, 
Mountain  Home,  ID 

Editor: 

I’m  sure  it  took  Linda 
Steiner  a lot  of  courage  to 
share  her  serious  physical 
problem  with  Game  News 
readers.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
breast  cancer  hasn’t  intruded 
into  my  family  yet.  But  as  a 
hunter  for  more  than  60 
years  and  a severely  disabled 
veteran,  nature  has  given  me 
strength  to  survive  real 
physical  hardships. 

j.F.  Stephenson, 
Fairfax,  VA 

Editor: 

Boh  Sopchick’s  detailed 
sketch  of  a coconut  shell 
turkey  call,  in  the  May  issue, 
caught  my  eye.  A friend 
tatight  me  how  to  make  one 
33  years  ago,  hut  we  used  elm 
wood  for  the  peg  and  it 
worked  very  well.  I’m  going 
to  try  the  laurel  wood,  it  may 
work  even  better. 

G.  Hartman, 
Greencasti.e 

Editor: 

After  reading  “The 
Honey  Hole”  and  “Silent 
Gobblers”  in  the  May  issue,  1 
followed  the  author’s  advice 


by  doing  only  very  limited 
calling  during  my  next 
morning’s  turkey  hunt.  The 
result  was  a fine  17-lh  tiun 
with  a 9'/2-inch  beard.  1 
called  only  four  times  in  two 
hours,  and  sure  enough,  the 
tom  came  in  silently. 

Thanks  for  the  tips. 

F.  C.  Marth, 
Whitehall 

Editor: 

Regarding  “Hunting  — 
Two  Million  Years”  in  the 
June  issue,  1,  along  with 
many  other  readers,  believe 
in  creation,  not  evolution.  1 
enjoy  the  magazine.  Keep 
good  iirdinary  huntiirg  and 
trapping  stories  coming. 

R.  Baily, 
Elizabethtown 

Editor: 

Being  a veterinarian  and 
hunter,  I’m  bothered  by  the 
ntimher  of  field-dressing 
gloves  1 encounter  in  the 
field.  If  eaten  by  any 
animal  — a very  real 
possibility  because  the  gloves 
are  typically  covered  with 
blood  and  stiimach  contents 
— the  gloves  cr'uld  easily 
block  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.  1 think  hunters  should 
he  warned  of  this  danger,  and 
that  a stiff  penalty  he  enacted 
ft)r  anyone  who  leaves  these 
gloves  in  the  field.  Not  only 
are  they  a risk  to  wildlife, 
they  are  also  unsightly  and 
last  for  a long  time. 

j.R.  Port;, 
New  Kensinutc'in 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  Blueberry 
Buck 


I FIRST  saw  rhe  Fuck  eluring  the 
second  week  of  August  in  1990. 
In  my  area  id  northern  Lycoming 
County,  the  hlueherries  ripen  at  this 
time,  and  as  usual,  I was  picking  in 
one  of  our  most  productive  loca- 
tions. 

Even  before  I view'ed  him  I felt 
his  presence,  an  experience  that 
would  repeat  itself  many  times.  It  is 
a difficult  feeling  to  describe,  a 
strange  sense  that  your  surroundings 
are  suddenly  different.  Not  unlike 
the  sensation  that  you  are  being 
watched,  yet  without  the  hair- 
raising,  goose  bump  type  feeling  that 
often  accompanies  it.lt  also  seemed 
to  be  directional.  My  senses  in- 
stantly guided  me  to  the  exact 
location,  as  if  an  invisible  path  of 
energy  pulled  my  eyes  to  his. 

Upon  making  eye  contact  with 
the  buck,  time  seemed  tci  cease.  My 
breathing  stopped,  my  heart  raced, 
and  my  jaw  hung  slack.  We  stared  at 
each  other  for  what  seemed  like  an 
eternity.  His  8-point  rack  held  small 
remnants  of  dried  velvet,  and 
although  the  width  was  unusually 
wide  for  this  area,  the  mass  was  not 
exceptional.  1 could  see  that  the 
space  between  the  first  and  second 
tines  on  each  main  beam  showed 
small  bumps  that  might  result  in  him 
eventually  becoming  a 10-pointer.  I 


figured  he  was  two  or  possibly  three  years 
old. 

Suddenly,  the  breath  I had  been 
holding  for  so  long  came  out,  and  with 
that,  the  buck  snorted  and  bounded  off. 

It  was  only  then  that  I noticed  the  two 
other  bucks  that  had  been  with  him. 

They  both  appeared  to  he  6-points, 
however  their  racks  were  smaller  than  his 
by  fat.  A shiver  went  through  me  as  1 
returned  to  the  task  of  filling  the 
blueberry  pail. 

As  I continued  to  pick,  my  mind  was 
suddenly  filled  with  a multitude  of 
questions.  No  one  around  the  immediate 
area  had  mentioned  seeing  this  buck.  My 
three  sons  and  1 hunted  extensively,  and 
exclusively,  the  300  acres  directly  around 
our  home  during  archery  and  the  rifle 
season.  If  he  had  been  there,  we  should 
have  run  into  him  at  least  once.  There 
was  a big  buck  over  by  the  Betts  place, 
and  one  crossing  between  the  two  Henry 
houses,  but  1 had  seen  both  on  several 
occasions,  and  neither  matched  this  one. 

With  the  hlueherry  bucket  filled,  1 
walked  hack  to  the  house  with  many 
more  questions  in  mind,  hut  only  one 
was  answered.  That  was  what  deer  1 
would  he  hunting  this  season.  1 had  also 
decided  to  hunt  him  solely  with  the  bow. 

During  the  first  archery  season  after  I 
sighted  the  buck,  neither  my  sons  nor  1 
saw  any  buck  that  even  remotely  fit  the 
description  of  the  one  I had  described. 


By  Wes  Waldron 
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My  sons  began  to  look  at  me  as  it  I 
had  been  seeing  things  or,  perhaps, 
that  1 was  emhellishing  the  size  of  a 
smaller  one.  Over  the  winter  1 
confided  my  story  to  one  of  my 
howhunting  friends  who  lived  just  a 
short  distance  down  the  road.  He 
smiled,  and  then  told  me  that  he  had 


seen  the  same  buck  when  spotlight- 
ing his  father-in-law’s  fields  one 
night.  The  fields  adjoined  the 
property  my  sons  and  1 hunted,  so  1 
felt  vindicated:  He  existed.  And  as 
no  word  of  anybody  killing  a buck  of 
that  description  during  the  1990-91 
season  had  stirfaced,  I felt  certain  he 
had  survived. 

The  following  August  found  me 
in  the  hlueherry  hushes  once  again 
for  our  annual  family  harvest.  This 
time  1 was  accompanied  by  two  of 
my  sons.  The  first  outing  found  me 
in  high  anticipation,  but  that 


“feeling”  did  not  arise,  nor  did  the  buck 
appear.  Finally,  after  several  evening 
forays  produced  no  sighting,  my  sons  and 
my  wife,  stopped  accompanying  me,  and 
1 was  beginning  to  believe  the  encotinter 
the  previous  year  had  been  a chance  one. 
But  my  next  outing  would  prove  other- 
wise. 

With  an  ample  supply  of 
hlueberries  in  the  freezer  for  pie 
and  cobbler  needs  over  the  winter, 
no  further  picking  was  rec|uired. 
Still,  1 decided  to  make  one  more 
trip.  1 had  barely  begun  to  pick 
when  the  “feeling”  came  over  me. 
This  time  1 turned  with  a slow 
deliberation,  half  expecting  to  see 
nothing,  and  yet  with  the  optimism 
that  he  would  he  there.  He  was, 
and  once  again  accompanied  by 
two  smaller  bticks. 

This  year  his  antlers  were 
devoid  of  any  velvet,  which 
revealed  some  significant  changes 
in  the  rack.  While  my  heart  raced 
as  it  had  before,  1 was  prepared  for 
the  encotinter  this  time,  and  as 
such  was  able  to  take  in  more 
detail.  Using  the  16-inch  average 
width  from  ear  tip  to  ear  tip,  1 
judged  that  his  antlers  were  18 
inches  at  their  widest.  The  mass 
seemed  to  he  heavier,  and  to  my 
surprise,  the  9th  and  10th  tines  had 
formed.  His  rack  did  not  seem  as  large  as 
1 had  remembered  it  from  the  year 
before,  though.  Perhaps  he  was  a year 
younger  than  1 had  estimated.  Rut  that 
woLild  have  marie  him  only  one  or  two 
years  old  then.  Possible,  1 thought,  but 
unusual  to  have  such  antler  development 
at  that  age.  Nevertheless,  when  he  and 
his  companions  left,  1 had  already  made 
the  decision  to  hunt  him  exclusively. 
When  1 returnerl  to  the  house,  my  wife 
and  youngest  son  could  see  by  the  look 
on  my  face  that  1 had  once  again  run  into 
the  buck. 

“Always  when  you’re  picking  blueber- 


AS  THE  Blueberry  Buck  proceeded  to  rake  the  red 
pine  I could  see  that  a clear  shot  could  not  be 
made  until  he  stepped  either  forward  or 
backward  from  the  tree  he  was  rubbing. 
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ries,”  my  son  announced.  And  tnim  that 
moment  on  he  became  the  “Rlueherry 
Buck.” 

1 had  archery  hunted  tor  ^0  years  and 
never  considered  myselt  to  be  a trophy 
hunter.  Oh,  1 saw  a tew,  hut  my  love  ot 
the  taste  of  tresh  venison  had  always  won 
out  over  waiting  tor  a real  wallhanger. 
The  Blueberry  Buck  changed  all  that.  1 
called  my  bowhunting  triend  down  the 
road  and  told  him  that  the  buck  was 
hack,  and  ot  my  plan  to 
hunt  him.  1 also 
invited  him  to 
participate.  He 
quickly  agreed. 

For  the  next 
three  years,  Mel  and 
1 exhausted  our 
repertoire  ot 
howhunting 
knowledge.  We 
logged  endless  hours 
ot  scouting  and  set 
records  tor  treestand 
placement.  1 spent 
days  ot  up  to  1 4 
htHirs  in  many  ot 
those  stands.  While  I 
saved  vacation  tor 
archery  .sea.son,  Mel’s  time  was  not  as 
liberal,  and  as  a result,  he  was  limited  to 
hunting  the  weekends.  Nevertheless,  we 
spent  many  Sundays  during  the  season 
trying  to  tigure  r>ut  the  Blueberry  Buck’s 
pattern.  Just  when  we  thought  we  had 
him  down  pat,  the  season  would  end,  and 
then  would  amie  the  rifle  season. 

By  now,  the  Blueherty  Buck’s  exist- 
ence  was  well  known,  and  throughout 
each  rifle  .season  1 held  my  breath  each 
time  1 heard  .someone  tell  ot  a big  buck 
being  shot  anywhere  near  the  area. 
Several  10  points  were  taken,  hut  none 
came  clo.se  to  matching  the  rack  ot  the 
Blueberry.  And  as  sure  as  the  blueberries 
came  on  in  Augtist  ot  the  tollowing  yeat, 
he  would  once  again  make  his  appeat- 
ance.  My  youngest  and  oldest  sons  each 


missed  him  during  separate  rifle 
sea.sons.  My  middle  son  spent  one- 
whole  day  ot  the  seconsl  week  ot  the 
199^  rifle  season  chasing  him  back 
and  torth  acro.ss  Burnetts  Ridge, 
getting  glimpses  ot  him  on  sevetal 
occasions,  hut  never  a shot.  1 
breathed  a sigh  ot  reliet  at  each 
season’s  end. 

With  the  end  ot  the  1993  sea.son 
both  Mel  and  1 began  to  believe  that 
out  years  ot  deer  hunting 
experience  had  taught 
us  nothing.  Our 
endless  hours  of 
scouting,  both  in 
season  and  out,  had 
tailed  to  ptoduce 
results.  In  my  case,  1 
had  tailed  to  even 
loose  an  arrow  tor 
the  last  three  years. 
Oh,  we  had  seen  the 
Blueberry  Buck  on 
several  occasions.  1 
had  watched  him 
through  my  spotting 
scope  enough  times 
that  1 knew  every 
curve  ot  his  antlers, 
from  the  slight  drop  at  the  tip  ot  the 
right  beam,  to  the  almost  impercep- 
tihle  kink  at  the  tip  ot  the  lett  brow 
tine.  During  the  winter,  and  atter  his 
antlers  had  dropped,  1 could  still 
identity  him  by  the  break  in  the 
white  ring  ot  hair  behind  his  no.se  on 
the  right  side.  Oh,  yes,  I had  seen 
him  otten.  1 could  point  out  e\’ery 
setape  and  rub,  particularly  one  he 
made  on  a lO-inch  red  pine,  that  he 
made  on  the  property,  but  the  closest 
1 had  been  able  to  get  to  him  during 
the  atchery  season  was  SO  yards 
away. 

At  the  onset  ot  the  ’94  archery 
season  I decii.led  to  change  my 
routine.  Perhaps  1 had  been  hunting 
him  too  hard.  Perhaps  we  both 


The  Blueberry 
Buck’s  existence  was 
well  known,  and 
throughout  each  rifle 
season  I held  my 
breath  each  time  1 
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of  a big  buck  being 
shot  anywhere  near 
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needed  a break.  I had  stopped 
worrying  about  someone  else 
taking  him.  It  it  was  to  he, 
then  it  was  to  he.  The  red  gods 
had  let  him  live  this  long  tor 
some  reason,  so  this  season  1 
went  hack  to  hunting  just  a 
deer.  The  Blueherry  had 
appeared  that  past  August,  just 
where  and  when  he  had  in  the 
past,  hut  this  year  he  had  been 
alone.  His  rack,  by  my 
estimation,  was  now  at  least  20 
inches  wide,  with  6'inch  brow 
tines,  top  tines  ot  over  eight 
inches,  and  an  overall  mass 
that  would  easily  put  him  in 
the  Pope  and  Young  record 
hook.  Those  that  had  seen  him 
definitely  agreed. 

I shot  a doe  that  season,  it 
was  enough.  Every  buck  that 
presented  me  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  a shot  just  did  not  seem  to 
measure  up,  so  I let  them  pass.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Blueherry  Buck 
was  having  a profound  effect  on  my 
hunting.  Although  1 did  not  see  him 
all  season,  he  did  appear  on  a 
Sunday  in  November  as  I looked  for 
a spot  to  place  a stand  tor  my  son  for 
the  upcoming  rifle  season.  He  hung 
around  just  long  enough  for  me  to 
get  out  my  binoculars  and  positively 
identify  him,  then  he  disappeared 
until  after  the  seasons  were  over. 

The  following  August  he  ap- 
peared right  on  schedule,  hut  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  he  was 
alone.  He  also  was  beginning  to 
show  much  more  gray  along  the  ■ 
length  of  his  muzzle  and  around  the 
eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the 
proportions  of  his  antlers,  hut  it  also 
appeared  that  his  body  was  some- 
what smaller.  He  also  hung  around 
longer  than  in  previous  years,  even 
after  1 spoke  to  him,  as  had  become 
my  habit  over  the  last  two  blueherry 


let  me  and  raised  my  longbow  in  anticipation  of 
the  shot  at  the  Blueberry  Buck.  My  heart  was 
hammering  and  it  was  all  I could  do  to  control 
my  breathing. 


seasons.  I did  not  see  him  during  archery 
season,  and  he  was  seen  only  once  during 
the  regular  firearms  season.  On  that 
occasion,  my  youngest  son  missed  him 
with  a rifle. 

That  winter  1 attended  the  United 
Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania’s  annual 
convention  at  Hershey.  One  of  the 
speakers  happened  to  he  noted  trophy 
white-tailed  deer  howhunter,  Roger 
Rothaar.  1 talked  to  Roger  for  nearly  two 
hours  that  weekend.  I told  him  of  the 
Blueherry  Buck  and  of  my  unsuccessful 
efforts  in  hunting  him.  Roger  smiled,  and 
then  told  me  that  more  than  a few  of 
those  big  old  bucks  are  never  taken. 
Sometimes  its  because  they  become 
almost  totally  nocturnal  during  the  deer 
seasons,  sometimes  its  due  to  the  terrain, 
or  because  their  home  territory  is  posted, 
and  sometimes  they  are  just  plain  lucky. 
He  did  give  me  one  tip:  Find  a major 
early  season  rub  that  the  buck  visits  each 
year  and  determine  when  he  makes  it. 
Often  they  never  return.  If  you  can 
determine  that  time,  try  to  he  there. 
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Immediately  a light  went  on  in  my 
head.  The  red  pine!  It  was  always  ruhhed 
hy  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
archery  season.  I had  sat  there  many 
times  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
seasons,  hut  never  saw  the  Blueberry.  1 
couldn’t  wait  until  October. 

At  the  start  ot  the  season  1 began  my 
determined  vigil.  Each  evening  at  tour 
o’clock  I was  in  a stand  downwind  ot  the 
red  pine.  On  Wednesday  evening  of  the 
second  week  I was  rewarded.  A move- 
ment  to  my  left  brought  my  head  around 
just  in  time  to  see  the  Blueberry  Buck 
step  out  ot  the  woods  and  walk  up  to  the 
red  pine.  The  white  pine  1 was  in  was 
surrounded  hy  Christmas  trees.  As  the 
buck  proceeded  to  rake  the  red  pine  I 
could  see  that  a clear  shot  could  not  he 
made  until  he  stepped  either  torward  or 
backward  from  the  tree  he  was  rubbing.  1 
hung  out  in  my  safety  rope  as  tar  as  it 
would  let  me  and  raised  my  longbow  in 
anticipation  ot  the  shot.  My  heart  was 
hammering  and  it  was  all  I could  do  to 
control  my  breathing. 

After  several  more  passes  up  and 
down  the  tree  with  his  massive  rack  he 
paused  tor  a moment.  1 was  sure  that  in 
the  next  instant  he  would  move  to  an 
opening  between  the  Christmas  trees, 
affording  me  a shot.  Suddenly,  he  jerked 
his  head  erect.  I stopped  breathing.  Did 
he  wind  me?  No,  the  slight  northwest 
breeze  was  still  in  my  face.  His  ears  went 
forward.  He  put  his  muzzle  in  the  air  and 
curled  his  lip  upward.  And  then  he  spun 
in  his  tracks  and  disappeared  into  the 
woods  below  me.  I was  stunned.  Then  1 
heard  the  noise.  Someone  was  hammer- 
ing on  something  in  the  woods  at  the 
other  end  ot  the  field. 

As  I hung  there  in  my  safety  rope, 
trying  to  determine  who  or  what  had 
made  that  noise,  a figure  came  out  of  the 
woods.  It  was  one  my  wife’s  cousin’s  sons, 
with  a hatchet  in  his  hand.  He  continued 
walking  up  through  the  Christmas  trees, 
unaware  of  my  presence  until  he  was 


about  60  yards  away.  I asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  He  replied  that 
he  was  making  a stand  for  the  rifle 
season.  I told  him  that  he  had  just 
ruined  the  finest  chance  that  1 had 
ever  had  for  taking  a trophy  buck 
with  a how.  He  simply  shrugged  and 
walked  away. 

I left  the  stand  and  returned 
home,  barely  able  to  contain  my 
anger.  After  putting  my  clothes  and 
equipment  away  my  wife  asked  about 
my  luck  that  evening.  I exploded. 

Upon  retiring  for  the  night,  my 
still  burning  anger  refused  to  allow 
me  to  sleep.  I finally  got  up  and  went 
out  onto  the  hack  deck.  As  I sat 
there  in  a chair  and  gazed  up  into 
the  night  sky  a sense  of  calm  began 
to  sweep  over  me.  Suddenly  I began 
to  recall  all  of  my  encounters  with 
the  Blueberry  Buck.  All  of  the  hours 
of  scouting  and  the  several  seasons 
that  he  had  eluded,  not  only  me,  but 
all  of  the  othet  hunters  as  well.  And 
of  course,  there  was  always  next  year. 

In  retrospect,  I have  no  regrets.  I 
experienced  the  joys  and  disappoint- 
ments of  hunting  a truly  magnificent 
deet.  How  many  hunters  have 
settled  fot  less?  The  fact  is  that  to 
me  the  hunt  is  more  rewarding  than 
the  kill.  The  red  gods  provided  me 
with  the  opportunity  to  pursue  and 
learn.  In  the  end,  the  experience  did 
more  for  me  than  any  other  hunt  I 
ever  had. 

As  for  the  Blueberry 
Buck  ...  No  one  has  seen  him 
since.  He  did  not  appear  during  the 
remainder  of  the  deer  seasons  that 
fall  or  winter,  nor  did  he  show  this 
past  August.  He  had  to  be  at  least 
six  years  old,  perhaps  as  old  as  eight, 
and  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
any  game  animal  that  I have  had  the 
great  fortune  to  hunt.  I’m  sute  he 
passed  his  extraordinary  traits  to 
future  generations.  □ 
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Labor  Day  marks  the  unofficial  start  of  au- 
tumn for  tnany,  but  for  hunters  September  I 
kicks  off  the  new  fall  huntmg  season. 


Yearning  for 
September 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


SLANTING  afternoon  sun  rays  in- 
dicate  the  end  of  summer  is  near. 
The  arrival  of  autumn,  with  its  frosty 
mornings,  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  whistling  wings  of  mourning 
doves  and  their  cooing  songs  have 
toyed  with  my  emotions  for  several 
weeks  now.  Seven  months  have  passed 
since  the  end  of  the  January  grouse 
season.  The  shotguns  have,  for  the 
most  part,  remained  silent,  except  for 
an  occasional  outing  for  sporting  clays. 
My  mind  is  filled  with  memories  from 
past  hunts. 


Some  remembrances  bring  a chuckle  while 
others  cause  a tear.  The  long-awaited  sea- 
sons will  soon  he  here.  The  need  to  be  afield 
will  override  everything  else.  Chores  and 
routine  tasks  will  now  take  a hack  seat  to 
seemingly  more  important  matters. 

To  the  casual  observer,  dove  hunting 
probably  does  not  appear  to  he  that  chal- 
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lenginc;.  While  gathering  gravel  from  along 
the  highway,  the  hirJs  often  wait  until  a 
vehiele  nearly  runs  them  over  before  tak- 
ing  off.  They  even  act  cowardly  when  they 
allow  smaller  birds  to  chase  them  away 
from  a bird  feeder.  Spook  doves  in  the  yard 
and  they’ll  fly  a short  distance,  land  in  a 
tree  and  then  start  singing  a mournful  song. 

In  September  farm  pastures,  how- 
ever,  they  become  entirely  dif- 
ferent birds.  Before  a hunter 
can  get  within  100  yard 
of  birds  perched  in  a 
tree,  the  do\’es  are  al- 
ready traveling  toward 
the  next  township. 

They  attain  speeds 
around  40  miles  per 
hour,  which  seems 
more  like  the  speed  of 
.sound.  Their  acrobatics  in 
flight  would  he  a challenge 
for  a heat-seeking  missile. 

Hunters  fire  thousands  ol  shotgun 
shells  every  year  at  diives.  Consider  the  fact 
that  the  average  hunter  kills  one  dove  for 
every  six  shots  fired  and  you  can  under- 
stand why  ammunition  manufacturers  love 
dove  season. 

Biologists  say  that  doves  have  a life  span 
of  about  one  year.  More  ’^h  m 40  percent 
of  the  do\'es  you  see  todav  will  not  he 
around  one  vear  later.  Th’s  happens  even 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  do\-e  season.  Ask 
hunters  v\lry  they  pursue  do\-es  and  they 
might  give  a half-dozen  reasons.  One  of  the 
top  answers  would  be  because  doves  are  ex- 
cellent tahlefare.  Those  who  prefer  dark 
meat  find  them  irresistible. 

Doves  can  often  he  found  in  freshly  har- 
vested grainfields.  Weed  seeds  are  a favor- 
ite choice  on  the  dove’s  menu.  Another 
place  where  doves  congregate  is  near  small 
streams  or  simply  in  the  vicinity  of  puddles 
of  water.  If  gravel  is  found  there  as  well, 
you’ve  likely  found  a hotspot.  The  small 
pebbles  are  used  to  crush  their  food  in  the 
gizzard.  Hiding  along  fencerows  between 
such  areas  should  provide  good  shooting. 


Hunters  can  experience  some  great 
pa.ss  shooting  as  the  birds  make  their 
way  from  the  grain  fields  to  the  water- 
ing holes,  and  again  as  they  seek  a 
place  to  roost  for  the  evening.  Arriv- 
ing there  in  the  early  afternoon  will 
provide  good  shooting  right  through 
the  closing  hour. 

Many  types  of  hunting  can  he 
demanding,  and  getting 
up  long  before  dav\'n  is 
must.  Countless 
hours  of  scouting 
and  specialized 
gear  are  needed  in 
order  to  have  a 
successful  trip. 
But  do\'e  hunting 
is  different.  First, 
this  time  of  yeat, 
hunting  doesn’t  be- 
gin until  noon.  Sec- 
ond, it  doesn’t  take  a lot 
of  equipment  to  enjoy  dove  hunt- 
ing. A shotgun  (one  with  several 
choke  tubes  is  nice),  plenty  of  shells, 
a jug  of  water  and  a folding  stool  is  all 
that  is  required.  Finally,  no  high-tech 
Strategies  are  needed. 

When  the  flights  taper  off,  some 
hunters  prefer  to  walk  weedy  fields  and 
jump  shoot  doves.  Most  days  I’d  just 
as  soon  st,iy  put.  During  the  slow  peri- 
ods 1 contemplate  a host  of  projects  1 
have  always  wanted  to  dir.  In  the  com- 
pany of  a friend  or  two,  we  can  plan 
for  the  upcoming  seasons  or  chat  about 
those  past  hunts  that  have  meant  so 
much  to  us.  When  it  comes  to  dove 
hunting  the  pressure  of  having  to  per- 
form fades  into  the  background. 

Doves  — and  now  resident  geese 
— are  first  on  the  hunting  menu  for 
many  sptirtsmen  each  year.  The  dove 
season  is  unique  in  many  aspects  from 
all  other  types  of  hunting.  1 enjoy  ele- 
ments of  dove  hunting  that  1 can’t  find 
in  any  other  forms  of  hunting.  This  is 
why  1 yearn  for  September.  □ 
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The  Other 
September  Season 

By  Ritchie  R.  Moorhead 


Debbie  D'Angelo 


HUNTING  resident  geese  in  the  T-shirt  weather 
of  September  seems  odd  to  waterfowlers  used 
to  hunting  in  the  wind,  rain  and  sleet  so  common 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter,  before  the  seasons 
for  migrant  Canada  geese  were  closed. 


IN  1992  Pennsylvania  instituted  an 
early  Canada  goose  season,  Sep- 
temher  1-10,  on  parts  of  the  lower 
Delaware  and  in  four  northwestern 
coLinties,  to  reduce  resident  goose 
populations  in  those  parts  of  the  state 
where  they  had  become  nuisances.  A 
year  later,  the  season  was  expanded  to 
include  three  more  counties  and  five 
additional  days.  Then,  a year  later,  16 
more  counties  were  added. 


For  one  reason  or  another,  1 didn’t 
catch  on  to  the  new  hunting  oppor- 
tunity until  1994  — or,  actually, 
1995.  1 remember  unloading  my  boat 
after  fishing  on  the  Delaware  River 
one  day  in  September  1994,  when  1 
noticed  a guy  wearing  sneakers, 
shorts  and  camo  T-shirt.  He  also  had 
a bag  of  goose  decoys  and  a shotgun. 
That  got  me  to  thinking  of  giving  the 
sport  a try.  Although  1 missed  out  on 
the  season  that  year,  there  was  always 
the  next  year. 

By  1995  1 was  ready.  I had  my  spe- 
cial PGC  goose  permit,  my  federal 
duck  stamp,  my  steel  shot,  and  my 
shorts,  sneakers  and  camo.  1 even  had 
some  green  covers  for  my  motor,  gas 
can  and  fishing  tackle.  1 was  on  the 
river  before  daylight  on  the  season 
opener,  and  as  1 drifted  down  the 
stream  it  became  obvious  that  this 
was  an  ideal  sort  of  htint.  It  was  not 
cold,  and  if  the  geese  didn’t  cooper- 
ate, I could  fish.  Little  did  1 realize 
how  close  to  the  truth  that  line  of 
thinking  would  he. 

1 soon  discovered  that  other  hunters  had 
set  up  near  the  island  where  1 had  intended 
to  hunt,  so  1 drifted  down  the  river  a few 
hundred  yards  farther  and  anchored  just 
above  a riffle  geese  often  frequented.  The 
water  is  shallow  here  and  large  rocks  pro- 
vide security  cover.  Even  better,  1 could 
hear  geese  on  the  riffle. 

Before  long  the  hunters  near  the  island 
began  shociting,  and  1 soon  spotted  a dead 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  and  late  winter  resident 
Canada  goose  seasons  have  helped 
reduce  populations  that  are  causing  crop 
damage  and  nuisances.  The  September 
season  produces  much  more  action  and 
better  weather  than  the  winter  season. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


chose  the  same  route  as  my  first  hunt, 
and  fished  as  I floated  toward  the  first 
riffle.  1 caught  and  released  a few  fish, 
then  caught  a 19'inch  smallmouth.  As 
1 passed  the  riffle  1 noticed  a small  flock 
of  geese.  The  rods  were  set  aside  and  1 
grabbed  and  loaded  my  shotgun.  At 
30  yards  five  birds  flushed  and  my  first 
shot  put  three  of  them  down.  Two  were 
dead  and  a cripple  recjuired  a finish- 
ing shot.  Thirty  yards  was  well  within 
my  self-imposed  range  limit,  as  1 know 
well  the  capability  of  my  Browning 
BPS  12 -gauge  pump.  The  extra  full 
choke  tube  placed  a 3-inch  magnum 
load  of  No.  2 steel  right  on  point  of 
aim.  With  my  3-hird  limit,  1 could  now 
concentrate  on  some  serious  fishing. 

With  the  fishing  going  well  my  time 
passed  quickly  and  1 reached  the 
launch  site  before  my  wife  arrived.  A 
park  ranger  at  the  dock  asked  about 
my  success.  When  1 told  him  1 had  a 
double  limit  he  became  very  inter- 
ested. Would  1 please  show  them  to 
himi’  1 started  with  the  fish  box  under 
the  seat.  A legal  limit  of  smallmouth 
bass  is  an  impressive  sight.  1 then  lifted 
the  caino  cover  off  the  geese,  so  he 
could  examine  them.  Sati.sfied  that  it 
was  a legitimate  double,  not  what  he 
had  suspected,  we  chatted  a hit. 
wife  arrived  with  the  trailer  and  we  re- 
turned home.  Now  1 had  some  clean- 
ing to  do. 


goose  drifting  by.  1 rowed  over  and  picked 
it  up,  then  saw  a hunter  with  a dog  search- 
ing for  the  goose.  1 called  to  him  that  1 had 
his  bird,  and  he  waded  over  to  retrieve  it. 
The  hunter  told  me  that  his  party  had  killed 
five  on  the  first  pass. 

Not  long  after,  1 spotted  a flock  of  geese 
coming  up  the  river.  If  1 didn’t  move  they 
would  pass  between  the  island  and  me.  1 
sat  still  and  waited.  1 picked  a goose,  swung 
the  shotgun  through  it,  and  at  the  shot  it 
crashed  into  the  weeds  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A short  walk  to  the  shore  and  1 had 
my  first  resident  goose.  Soon  it  was  time 
to  drift  on  down  the  river,  as  my  wife  was 
to  pick  me  up  six  miles  to  the  south.  Be- 
fore 1 was  out  of  the  riffle,  though,  1 spot- 
ted a goose  near  a large  rock.  1 drifted  closer, 
sending  the  goose  skyward,  then  knocked 
it  down. 

The  rest  of  the  drift  was  uneventful.  1 
did  see  some  geese  that  were  too  close  to  a 
house  to  shoot,  though.  The  fishing  went 
well,  however,  and  1 arrived  at  the  boat 
ramp  with  two  geese  and  four  smallmouth 
bass.  To  say  1 was  satisfied  with  the  hunt 
and  eager  to  pursue  this  great  new  season 
would  he  an  understatement. 

My  next  outing  came  on  a weekday.  1 


Bob  D'Angelo 
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The  1995  season  produced  some 
other  trips  and  more  action.  What  re- 
ally appealed  to  me  was  the  opportu- 
nity to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  same  trip. 
Fishing  easily  tilled  that  slack  time  be- 
tween geese,  and  September  is  a great 
time  to  get  lUit  on  the  water  and  en- 
joy the  weather.  1 hKiked  torward  ti'i 
1996. 

There  were  some  changes  for  the 
1996  resident  Canada  goose  season. 
Permits  were  now  available  at  licens- 
ing agents,  and  the  season  went  state- 
wide. There  would  als(')  he  a January 
1 5 to  February  1 5,  1997  season  with  a 
five  goose  per  day  limit.  Hardly  shorts 
and  sneaker  weather,  hut  it  promised 
to  otter  some  great  hunting  conditions 
because  the  coming  ot  ice  would  torce 
the  geese  oft  the  ponds  and  golt 
courses. 

Early  on  the  action  was  slow,  hut  it 
picked  up  alter  a tew  days  and  it  looked 
like  1 would  repeat  the  success  experi- 
enced in  1995.  One  day  1 was  talking 
with  a man  who  told  me  that  he  had 
some  neighbors  who  were  bothered  by 
several  dozen  geese  hanging  around 
their  pond.  The  geese  were  ruining  the 
water  quality,  killing  tish  in  the  little 
pond.  Alter  introducing  myselt  1 was 
given  permission  to  hunt. 

There  were  21  geese  on  the  pond 
when  1 arrived  the  following  morning. 

I found  the  best  vantage  point  and 
settled  in.  The  geese  had  gone  into  a 
spot  where  1 could  not  shoot  sately, 
though,  so  1 waited.  It  didn’t  take  long 
until  the  geese  moved  to  where  1 could 
shoot,  so  I stood  and  stepped  out  from 
my  hiding  place  to  flush  the  birds.  I 
was  using  the  new  bismuth  shot,  which 
was  approved  tor  the  1996-97  season. 
Bismuth  has  91  percent  of  the  density 
ot  lead,  a significant  jump  over  that  of 
steel,  1 figured.  At  the  shot  1 had  three 
birds  on  the  water.  It  was  a repeat  ot 
my  experience  of  the  previous  season. 
Bismuth  definitely  packs  more  wallop 


than  steel.  Don’t,  however,  become 
enamoured  hy  that  tact  and  overextend  the 
range  beyond  your  personal  limits  of  the 
loads  yoLi  are  using.  Learn  those  limits  and 
work  within  them.  Skyhusting  is  a had  prac- 
tice whether  using  steel  or  bismuth.  On  my 
way  out  1 offered  the  landowners  a goose 
or  two.  They  declined.  They  were  happy 
just  to  know  that  a tew  had  been  taken.  1 
returned  there  once  more  and  took  one 
more  goose  before  the  flock  got  wise  and 
didn’t  return.  1 was  told  that  they  did  not 
return  at  all  until  the  pond  iced  over  for 
the  winter. 

A tew  river  trips  that  year  produced 
some  additional  geese,  hut  the  season 
closed  before  1 wanted  it  to.  1 was  now  look- 
ing torward  to  the  winter  season.  It  only 
the  river  would  stay  open  enough  to  get 
the  boat  in  and  make  the  long  float.  One 
advantage  was  the  higher  water  level.  1 
could  now  motor  hack  up  the  river  it  1 ex- 
perienced success  early.  1 could  also  plan 
on  staying  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  upper 
launch  site  it  my  time  was  short.  In  this 
way  1 could  hunt  after  work. 

The  opening  day  ot  the  winter  season 
broke  so  bitterly  cold  that  1 was  glad  1 had 
to  work  instead.  After  work  1 picked  up  a 
triend,  Dan  Winstedt,  and  we  headed  for 
some  fields  1 had  obtained  permission  to 
hunt.  It  was  in  the  low  30s  as  we  set  out 
some  decoys  in  the  picked  cornfield  along 
the  river.  Then,  hunkered  down  behind 
large  hales  of  hay,  we  watched  flocks  pass 
over  hut  couldn’t  call  them  in.  Only  one 
small  flock  out  of  the  many  that  passed  over 
even  gave  us  a glance.  We  needed  more 
decoys  and  a lot  more  calling  practice. 

A week  later,  cm  a warm  and  rainy  day, 
1 went  out  to  give  it  another  try.  1 loaded 
the  boat  and  headed  for  the  launch  site.  1 
shiuild  have  checked  first.  There  was  a large 
sheet  of  ice  blocking  the  ramp.  Years  ear- 
lier 1 would  have  thought  nothing  of  push- 
ing the  boat  over  the  ice,  but  time  has  a 
way  of  making  a person  more  cautious.  I 
decided  to  hunt  in  the  fields  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season. 
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A week  later  Rill  Becker  joined  me, 
hringin«  a bag  full  ot  decoys  with  him.  We 
put  out  a 30'hird  spread  in  a cornfield  and 
settled  in.  The  thermometer  was  stuck  on 
zero  and  we  felt  it.  We  saw  some  geese,  hut 
couldn’t  bring  them  down. 

With  the  first  half  of  the  winter  season 
passing  uneventfully,  1 was  hoping  the  sec- 
ond half  would  bring  some  change.  1 
scouted  the  fields  every  day  for  signs  of 
geese,  and  noticed  that  one  of  my  earlier 
haunts  was  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lated with  hunters,  so  1 switched  areas.  One 
evening  1 noticed  a few  geese  in  the  middle 
of  a huge  cornfield  that  1 had  permission 
to  hunt.  1 decided  to  sneak  down  a 
hedgerow  between  the  fields,  hoping  to  get 
close  enough  for  some  shooting.  It  was 
foggy  and  damp,  so  1 could  move  quietly. 
When  1 was  about  100  yards  from  the  geese 
they  began  talking.  1 took  that  as  a good 
sign.  It  was  not.  They  flew  off  o\'er  the  ri\'er 
and  into  New  Jersey  for  the  night.  So  much 
for  sneaking,  1 thought. 

My  next  trip  was  to  another  new  area. 
As  1 drove  into  a parking  spot  1 noticed 
about  40  geese  resting  near  an  island  in  the 
river.  1 thought  they  would  help  attract 
others  to  the  vicinity,  so  1 quietly  headed 
for  my  chosen  spot.  As  1 approached  the 
high  bank  over  the  ri\'er  1 loaded  my  shot- 
gun, just  50  feet  below  me,  witbin  20  yards, 
were  three  ducks  and  four  geese.  They  were 
now  aware  of  my  presence  and  quietly  flew 
across  the  river  to  the  island,  landing  safely 
out  of  range.  1 spent  the  rest  of  that  evening 
watching  these  geese  swim  about  and  even- 
tually join  the  flock  1 had  seen  a few  hun- 
dred yards  upstream.  1 did,  however,  man- 
age to  see  several  hundred  geese  that 
evening.  That  is  as  much  fun  as  shooting  a 
few.  For  me,  taking  game  is  not  a require- 
ment for  a good  hunt;  it’s  just  icing  on  the 
cake. 

The  next  evening  1 was  hack  at  this  spot. 
1 placed  my  decoys  in  the  water  and  sat 
under  an  uprooted  tree  to  wait.  It  was  an 
overcast  evening  and  the  geese  were  not 
flying  like  they  did  the  day  before.  After  a 


To  hunt  waterfowl,  persons  16  and 
older  are  required  to  have  a federal 
duck  stamp.  All  licensed  hunters  ages 
12  and  up  must  also  have  a Migra- 
tory Game  Bird  License  to  hunt  geese, 
ducks,  doves,  woodcock,  brant, 
coots,  gallinules,  moorhens,  rails  and 
snipe.  The  license  must  be  signed  and 
carried;  it  need  not  be  displayed. 


tew  small  flocks  flew  by  1 was  optimis- 
tic. 1 spotted  a single  goose  over  the 
island,  and  as  1 called,  the  bird  headed 
my  way.  On  its  second  pass  the  goose 
came  within  range  and  my  shot 
crumpled  it  into  the  water. 

February  1 5 — the  last  day  of  the 
season  — began  cold  and  wet.  Rill 
Becker  called  to  let  me  know  he  could 
hunt  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the  time 
he  arrived  the  weather  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better.  It  may  not  have 
helped  the  hunting,  but  tbe  sun  and 
blue  sky  certainly  was  welcomed.  We 
set  out  1 2 decoys  at  the  spot  where  1 
shot  my  last  goose  and  settled  in  for 
the  duration.  A few  ducks  passed  by 
on  their  way  upriver,  and  we  heard  a 
few  geese  on  the  other  side  of  the  is- 
land. None  passed  our  way,  though.  At 
quitting  time  we  pulled  the  decoys, 
and  while  walking  out  we  watched  as 
at  least  40  geese  landed  in  the  spot  we 
had  just  vacated. 

The  September  resident  Canada 
goose  season  produces  much  more  ac- 
tion and  better  weather  than  the  win- 
ter season.  By  the  time  the  winter  sea- 
son opens  the  geese  are  wise  to  hunt- 
ers, so  they’re  much  harder  to  fool. 
These  resident  seasons  are  a great  way 
to  trim  the  local  populations.  They 
may  not  eliminate  all  the  problems 
associated  with  nuisance  geese,  btit  the 
hunting  opportunity  is  certainly  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  1 can’t  wait  to 
get  on  the  water  and  in  the  fields  again 
this  year.  □ 
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Written  6r  Illustrated  by  Dennis  Karchner 


Having  been  bom  in  1952,  my  tlrst 
hunting  season  was  in  1964-  This 
was  a slow  time  in  terms  of  new  calibers.  A 
lot  of  experimenting  was  done  prior  to  this 
time,  but  not  many  of  the  experimental  car- 
tridges made  an  impression  on  Winches- 
ter and  Remington.  Roy  Weatherby  is  one 
exception  to  cause  a stir  within  the  sport- 
ing public.  Roy  was  definitely  heading  in  a 
direction  that  got  me  excited.  Not  having 
the  money  at  the  age  of  12  to  buy  a high 
performance  firearm,  all  1 could  do  was 
dream. 

Coming  from  a hunting  family,  I was 
surrounded  hy  many  guns,  which  just  made 
me  want  more.  I just  couldn’t  imagine  hav- 
ing enough  good  hunting  rifles  or  shotguns 
to  choose  from.  We  even  had  many  odd  or 
unusual  guns  that  would  make  me  want  to 
have  my  own  even  more.  My  grandfather 
had  a lev'er  action  .410  Marlin  that  1 used 
to  take  many  gray  squirrels  during  after 
school  hunts.  This  rare  gun  is  still  in  the 
family  gun  cabinet.  My  grandfather  loved 
to  just  sit  for  hours  watching  and  waiting 
for  grays.  His  shotgun  of  choice  was  a bolt 
action  1 2-gauge  Mossberg  with  a clip,  a gun 
you  just  didn’t  see  much  unless  you  were 
sitting  in  a duck  blind  in  Maryland,  not  in 
the  woodlots  of  central  Pennsylvania. 

A deer  rifle  given  to  my  dad  by  a wid- 
owed aunt  was  another  sweet  rifle.  It  was 
in  pretty  good  condition,  but  my  dad 
wanted  it  like  new,  which  a local  gunsmith 
did  up  beautifully.  The  rifle  was  a lever  ac- 
tion .32  Special  Marlin  carbine.  Adorned 
with  a curved  metal  hutt  plate  that  left  a 
bruise  on  my  dad  like  no  other.  This  gun  is 


still  one  of  his  favorites^  and  rare  at 
that.  Eor  years  my  mother  used  a .44 
Magnum  lever  action  Marlin.  My 
other  grandfather  hunted  with  a .32 
Remington  Gamemaster.  1 am  sure  this 
doesn’t  classify  as  rare,  but  I’ve  never 
seen  another  like  it,  with  its  spiral 
magazine.  Other  guns  within  grasp 
were  an  old  pump  .22,  an  octagon  bar- 
rel .32  Special  and  the  list  goes  on, 
which  comes  to  my  first  unusual  gun. 

My  dad  presented  me  with  a rifle 
for  my  first  deer  hunt  in  1964.  It  was  a 
bolt  action  .30-30  Savage  with  iron 
sights  and  clip.  With  cousins  and 
friends  hunting  with  Model  94s,  I 
looked  down  at  that  bolt  action  and 
wondered  how  1 would  ever  be  able  to 
work  that  action  like  Lucas  McCain, 
“The  Rifleman.’’  At  the  time,  1 
thought  that  second,  third  or  maybe 
even  a fourth  shot  would  be  my  sav- 
ing grace.  Little  did  I know  that  a bolt 
action  .30-30  would  make  me  a first- 
shot  believer  later  on. 

The  first  few  deer  seasons  with  that 
old  gun  did  not  lead  me  to  that  big 
buck  of  my  dreams.  My  third  year  1 did 
miss  one  small  buck,  which  1 blamed 
on  having  to  take  a running  shot  and 
those  darned  iron  sights.  This  led  me 
to  the  next  step,  which  was  to  find  that 
ultimate  first-shot  rifle.  My  next  move 
was  to  scrape  together  my  hard-earned 
dollars  to  buy  a 3x  Weaver  scope  and 
mounts.  1 know  some  of  you  would 
say,”  If  you  can’t  shoot  with  iron  sights 
you  shouldn’t  be  hunting.”  Maybe 
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you’re  right,  but  I learned  early  on  that 
1 shoot  with  a lot  more  confidence 
looking  through  a magnified  tube  than 
when  trying  to  line  up  a rear  and  front 
sight  on  an  animal.  My  hunting  started 
to  improve,  along  with  my  mastery  of 
the  mind  and  hands  to  hold  steady  for 
that  one-shot  kill. 

Before  long  1 was  bored  with  that 
.30-30,  and  1 noticed  that  things  were 
starting  to  happen  in  the  gun  world.  1 
still  could  not  afford  one  of  Roy’s 
“rockets.”  What  did  catch  my  eye, 
though,  was  a new  cartridge  to  replace 
the  old  .220  Swift,  the  .225  Winches- 
ter. Though  slightly  slower  than  the 
Swift,  It  was  something  I could  afford, 
and  it  was  different  enough  to  satisfy 
my  desire.  It  went  home  with  a 6x 
scope. 

1 had  two  reasons  for  buying  that 
.225  Win.  The  first  one,  using  it  for 
deer  hunting,  the  other  one,  for  hunt- 
ing groundhogs.  1 know  you  are  going 
to  say  “What  are  you  doing  hunting 
deer  with  a .22  caliber?”  Well  first  of 


all,  it  is  legal,  and  by  that  time  1 knew  how 
to  shoot.  Since  then  1 have  changed  my 
thinking  on  hunting  with  this  caliber.  But 
1 killed  many  deer  with  one  shot  at  long 
range.  This  caliber  always  did  its  job,  on 
groundhogs  and  whitetails  alike.  Never  lost 
a one. 

Not  long  after  the  release  of  the  .225 
Win.  came  more  “different.”  It  was  the  .22- 
250,  and  my  cousin  bought  one.  Not  to  he 
out  done,  1 traded  in  the  .225  for  a new 
.22-250  Remington.  More  speed!  Things 
were  definitely  getting  exciting  in  the  gun 
world. 

A lot  of  years  have  passed  since  the  ’60s. 
1 still  managed  to  hunt  after  going  to  art 
school  in  Pittsburgh,  getting  married,  rais- 
ing a family  and  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  life,  hut  my  hunting  got  to  he  secondary 
for  several  years.  Then  1 got  into  a conver- 
sation with  Ritchey,  one  of  my  shooting 
buddies,  and  he  kept  going  on  and  on  about 
some  guy  named  Rocky  Gibbs. 

1 came  to  find  that  Rocky  Gibbs  is  a 
wildcatter  from  the  early  ’50s  and  ’60s, 
whose  claim  to  fame  was  to  fireform 
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.30-06  cases  inro  new  dimensions  and  cali- 
bers, and  extract  unbelievable  velocities. 
Ritchey  also  knew  a gunsmith  named  Ray 
Romain  in  Brockport,  who  knew  the  Gibbs 
cartridges  inside  and  out.  We  were  about 
to  find  out. 

1 had  a M77  Ruger  .25-06  action  1 could 
spare,  and  Ritchey  had  a FN  Mauser  ac- 
tion ready  for  the  transformation.  Our 
main  objective  was  to  have  two  rifles  built 
to  take  the  almighty  meadow  grizzly  at  dis- 
tances from  the  great  beyond. 

While  planning  all  this,  Ray  introduced 
us  to  Herb  Miller,  who  lived  a tew  miles 
away  in  Brockway.  Herb  was  a renowned 
wildcatter  and  1 ,000-yard  shooter  who  had 
set  many  records  back  in  the  '60s  and  ’70s. 
Herb  has  since  passed  away  in  a terrible 
tire.  He  will  be  missed,  nor  only  tor  what 
he  knew,  hut  tor  the  person  he  was.  Be- 
tween Herh  and  Ray  we  listened  and 
learned  a lot  about  Rocky  and  his  calibers, 
enough  to  decide  what  calibers  we  were 
going  to  have  built. 

The  Gihbs  family  consisted  ot  a .240, 
.25,  6.5mm,  .270,  7mm,  .30,  and  a .33,  and 
.35  calibers  based  on  a blown  out  .30-06 
case.  They  all  averaged  7 to  10  more  grains 
of  powder  than  the  standard  case.  The  walls 
of  the  cases  were  almost  straight  up  with  a 
sharp  3 5 -degree  shoulder  and  a real  short 
neck  — awesome  just  to  look  at.  They 
looked  fast  just  sitting  there. 

Ritchey  chose  the  .240  Gibhs  while  1 
chose  the  .25  Gihbs.  We  both  selected 
stainless  Douglas  Premium  barrels  measur- 
ing more  than  27  inches.  Ritchey  chose  a 
custom  wooden  Fajen,  henchrest  style 
stock.  I chose  a McMillian  fiberglass 
henchrest  style.  Both  were  glass-bedded. 
All  the  metal  was  sandblasted  and  blued. 
My  .25  was  topped  with  a 6.5-20x  Target 
Leupold  while  Ritchey’s  had  a Mark  4,  Ml- 
16x  Leupold.  Both  guns  weighed  about  1 5 
pounds.  We  were  ready. 

The  process  called  “fireforming”  was  the 
next  step.  We  started  by  buying  a bulk 
amount  of  Winchester  .30-06  brass.  The 
Winchester  brand  held  a little  more  pow- 


der than  Remingtons  did,  and  seemed 
to  hold  up  hettet  to  repetitive  reload- 
ing. The  first  step  was  to  tesize  the  neck 
from  .30  caliber  to  .25.  1 used  a .257 
Robetts  die  to  do  this  step.  This 
seemed  to  work  better  than  the  .25 
Gihbs  dies.  The  case  comes  out  look- 
ing odd  with  a slight  bulge  on  the  origi- 
nal shoulder.  Next  a reduced  load  of 
powder,  (usually  8 to  10  grains  less 
than  a normal  Gihbs  load)  was  mea- 
sured out  and  poured  into  the  case.  We 
always  had  bullets  around  that  didn’t 
measure  up  to  our  expectations,  and 
these  we  used  for  tiretorming.  The  bul- 
lets were  seated  out  tat  enough  to 
touch  the  rifling  lands  in  the  cham- 
ber. The  reason  tor  this  is  to  keep  the 
head  ot  the  case  tight  against  the  bolt 
tace  tor  a pertectly  tormed  .25  Gibbs 
case.  It  is  always  amazing  to  me  every 
time  1 open  the  bolt  and  that  pertectly 
shaped  Gibbs  pops  into  my  hand.  Al- 
ter torming  50  to  60  cases  came  the 
part  that  is  the  real  science  to  this  pro- 
cess. Which  powder  to  start  with?  We 
had  all  the  loads  that  Rocky  used,  but 
the  powders  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  were 
not  what  the  powders  are  in  the  ’90s. 
Ray  and  Herb  bad  a better  handle  on 
what  would  work  tor  a starting  point, 
and  alter  a process  ot  elimination,  1 
decided  on  IMR  4350. 

To  find  out  how  we  were  doing,  we 
always  used  a chronograph.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  know  for  sure.  The  Gibbs 
rounds  are  quite  finicky,  but  when  they 
are  dialed  in,  the  chronograph  con- 
firms what  Rocky,  Herb  and  Ray  had 
told  us  all  along:  absolutely  mind  bog- 
gling. My  chrono  gave  me  readings  be- 
tween 3,825  and  3,950  tps  with 
85-grain  Nosier  Ballistic  bullets.  And 
to  show  another  consistency,  almost 
every  5 -shot  group  printed  a ragged, 
halt-inch  hole.  Rocky  was  dctinitely 
smiling,  and  so  was  1.  We  were  getting 
better  results  than  his  original  data. 

Ritchey  was  doing  just  tine,  too. 
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The  .240  was  screaming.  He  was  us- 
ing  60-grain  bullets  with  H414  (Herb 
referred  to  H414  as  “magic  powder”). 
Those  bullets  were  crossing  the  chro- 
nograph at  an  amazing  4,000  to  4,125 
fps.  Like  my  Gibbs,  Ritchey’s  was  also 
printing  one-hole  groups.  We  had 
friends  and  family  who  just  couldn’t 
believe  what  Ritchey  and  1 were  say- 
ing about  our  Gihhs.  But  seeing  is  be- 
lieving, and  that  they  did. 

Soon  another  good  friend  had  to 


try  a Gihhs.  Jack  opted  for  the  7mm, 
and  soon  had  his  shooting  140-grain 
Hosiers  at  3,400  fps.  Others  followed, 
believers  one  and  all. 

With  everything  in  order,  plenty  of 
reloads,  binoculars,  spotting  scope, 
sand  hags  and  rest,  and  100  square  inch 
fluorescent  orange  caps,  we  headed  to 
the  fresh  cut  hay  fields.  We  were  not 
interested  in  the  short-range  targets, 
just  the  ones  in  the  400-yard  range  and 
beyond.  Ray  suggested  sighting  in  our 
Gihhs  dead  on  at  100  yards.  We  were 
used  to  the  norm  of  two  inches  high 
at  a 100,  hut  we  listened.  He  told  us 
to  hold  on  the  top  of  a chuck’s  head  at 
400  and  we’d  hit  the  center  of  the 
chest  every  time.  Again,  seeing  is  be- 
lieving. That  is  only  four  inches  of 
drop.  Can’t  he,  we  thought,  hut  it  was 
true.  We  soon  learned  that  shots  up 
to  600  yards  were  not  that  difficult, 
and  the  word  began  to  spread.  Farm- 
ers began  calling  us  to  rid  their  fields 
of  the  pests,  so  much  so  that  we  kept  a 
friend’s  fox  farm  in  food  for  many  sum- 


mers. There  was  a down  side  to  this;  we 
shot  so  many  chucks  that  they  were  get- 
ting hard  to  find. 

A few  years  before  my  Gihhs  era  in  1986, 
my  friend  Ernie,  another  local  hunter,  in- 
troduced me  to  a Wyoming  outfitter.  Ernie 
had  hunted  elk  and  mule  deer  with  Tim  in 
Pinedale  that  year.  It  didn’t  take  much  con- 
vincing for  me  to  go  with  him  the  next  year. 
We  were  both  using  7mm  Mags  for  elk. 
Both  were  custom  made  thumbhole 
stocked  rifles.  1 consider  myself  very  lucky 
to  have  taken  three  elk  in  three  years  with 
two  different  custom  7mm  Mags.  But  7mms 
are  not  different  enough  to  excite  me,  so  it 
wasn’t  long  before  that  wildcat  itch  struck 
again.  The  Gihhs  took  me  out  of  that  bor- 
ing feeling  at  home,  hut  the  7mms  were  no 
longer  cutting  it  in  Wyoming. 

1 started  to  do  a lot  of  reading  about 
another  well-known  wildcatter  and  guide, 
Elmer  Keith.  Elmer  developed  several  wild- 
cats in  the  ’50s,  ’60s  and  ’70s.  Elmer’s  phi- 
losophy was  “bigger  is  better.”  He  not  only 
wanted  to  kill  game  dead;  he  wanted  to  kill 
it  instantly.  He  was  always  trying  to  develop 
a long-range  elk  cartridge,  working  with  the 
.30-06  case  up  to  the  .375  H&H.  Nothing 
seemed  to  suit  him.  Until  Roy  Weatherby 
came  up  with  his  large  magnum  cased  .378 
Weatherby.  Elmer  was  a .33  caliber  man  at 
heart.  He  looked  hard  at  this  round  with 
change  on  his  mind.  He  put  his  head  to- 
gether with  another  gun  fanatic  and  elk 
guide  named  Robert  Thomson.  They  fig- 
ured that  if  they  shortened  Roy’s  .378  and 
necked  it  down  to  his  beloved  .33,  they 
would  have  the  ultimate  long-range  elk  car- 
tridge. In  1967  the  .338-378KT  wildcat  was 
horn. 

The  KT  could  launch  a 250-grain  bul- 
let at  speeds  of  3,100  fps  or  a 275-grain  at 
2,950.  This  round  had  more  energy  at  500 
yards  than  a 7mm  Mag  has  at  the  muzzle. 
Elmer  took  a lot  of  game  here  and  in  Af- 
rica, including  Cape  buffalo,  using  that  cre- 
ation. I had  to  have  one. 

Ray  Romain  just  happened  to  have  the 
.338-378KT  reamers  to  chamber  my  next 
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wildcat.  1 was  finally  going  to  get  my  first 
Weatherhy,  sort  of.  We  started  with  a BBK- 
02  magnum  action  to  handle  that  big 
round.  1 bought  a stainless  Douglas  Pre- 
mium  barrel,  a fiberglass  stock,  and  to  top 
it  off,  a 6.5'20x  Leupold.  1 also  wanted  to 
have  the  barrel  Magna-Ported.  Launching 
a 250'grain  bullet  behind  more  than  ICO 
grains  of  powder  would  need  that  45 
pounds  of  free  recoil  tamed  a hit. 

After  we  got  this  rifle  together, 
Preformed  all  the  rounds,  and  had  it  di- 
aled in,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
wildcat  was  hy  far  my  best  and  favorite. 
That  KT  will  put  five  shots  into  a ragged 


14-inch  hole  time  after  time.  1 have 
been  lucky  enough  to  take  a 
350-pound  mule  deer  with  this  rifle, 
and  Pm  looking  forward  to  taking  a 
half-ton  elk  to  see  what  the  cartridge 
is  really  capable  of  doing. 

1 now  live  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  far  from  Clearfield,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  my  dismay,  there’s  not 
many  meadow  grizzlies.  My  best  friend 
Louie,  whom  1 grew  up  with,  lives  here, 
though,  and  we  shoot  our  wildcats  at 
his  private  range  often.  Some  of  them 
are  a 7mm-300  Weatherhy,  a .24P 
Gibbs,  a .30-375  M&R  (named  for 
Herb  Miller  &.  Ray  Romain),  a 
.22-250  Improved,  and  a .416  Taylor. 
If  we  are  not  on  the  range,  we  are  al- 
ways discussing  ballistics  or  why  a cer- 
tain load  is  doing  this  or  that.  No  mat- 
ter what,  the  conversation  always 
comes  hack  to  those  exciting  and 
never  boring  “wildcats”  and  the  “some- 
day dream  hunt”  together  in  Alaska 
for  the  real  “meadow  grizzlies.”  □ 
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Are  You  Prepared? 

By  John  F.  Chester 


THE  Hunter's  Health  day  program  provides  a free 
health  screening  of  hunters  to  identify  potential 
health  problems. 


Have  you  ever  noticed 
just  how  busy  sporting 
good  stores  get  as  tall  ap- 
proaches? And  have  you  noticed 
all  the  supplies  shoppers  stock 
up  on?  Ot  course  you  have,  and 
chances  are  you  probably  have 
been  among  the  many  shoppers. 

Every  hunter  knows  that  prepa- 
ration tor  an  upcoming  hunting 
season  is  necessary  it  it’s  going 
to  he  successtul. 

Equipment  needs  to  he  pur- 
chased, including  ammunition, 
clothing,  binoculars  and  possi- 
bly a new  tirearm.  The  list  may 
seem  endless.  Then  there  comes 
the  ditficLilt  task  ot  adjusting, 
tine-tuning,  cleaning  and  me- 
ticulously making  sure  every- 
thing is  in  perfect  working  or- 
der. Many  hours  are  spent  at  shooting 
ranges  err  sporting  clay  courses  to  hone 
shooting  skills. 

All  ot  these  activities  are  done,  and 
sometimes  ritualistically,  ready  a 
hunter  tor  the  upcoming  season.  But 
too  many  ot  us  never  prepare  ourselves 
tor  the  rigors  of  the  hunt.  How  many 
ot  us  exercise  regularly  prior  to  the 
season?  How  many  of  us  visit  our  fam- 
ily physician  tor  a checkup?  Untortu- 
nately,  many  of  us  who  enjoy 
Pennsylvania’s  great  outdoors  each 
year  spend  more  time  on  preparation 
ot  incidental  things,  hut  not  on  the 
most  important  item  ot  all:  ourselves. 

1 work  full-time  as  a paramedic  at 
Centre  Community  Hospital  in  State 
College.  I also  serve  as  a deputy  wild- 
life conservation  officer  and  Hunter- 


Trapper  Ed  instructor  in  Mifflin  County. 
Working  on  the  front  lines  in  both  medi- 
cine and  hunting,  I feel  there  is  another 
message  we  need  to  get  out  to  as  many 
sportsmen  and  women  as  possible.  That 
message  is  that  we  should  he  promoting  not 
only  safe  hunting,  but  also  healthy  hunt- 
ing. The  hundreds  of  dedicated  Hunter- 
Trapper  Ed  instructors  are  doing  a superb 
job  of  educating  first-time  license  buyers 
about  proper  and  safe  hunting  methods. 
Statistics  show  that  this  training  is  effec- 
tive. But  1 wonder  how  many  other  so- 
called  “casualties”  occur  each  year  because 
we  did  not  take  a little  time  to  invest  in 
ourselves.  I wonder  how  many  hunters  suf- 
fer acute  medical  problems  while  afield, 
such  as  diabetic  complications,  heart  at- 
tacks and  strokes.  Or,  how  many  hunters 
don’t  know  that  they  have  hearing  or  vi- 
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siial  impairments?  It’s  too  bad  we  don’t 
have  statistics  on  these  occurrences.  Un- 
fortunately, 1 encounter  individuals  each 
year  who  experience  these  afflictions  while 
afield. 

To  promote  sate  and  healthy  hunting, 
Centre  Community  Hospital  began  con- 
ducting a “Hunter  Health  Day’’  in  199S, 
to  provide  a free  health  .screening  to  iden- 
tify potential  health  problems.  Then,  to 
offer  advice  to  individuals  with  identifiable 
risks  and  steer  them  toward  their  family 
physician  for  further  testing  and  treatment. 
It  is  not  intended  to  replace  having  a regu- 
lar checkup  by  an  individual’s  family  phy- 
sician. Since  1995,  nearly  300  persons  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  program. 

Many  services  are  offered  to  those  who 
attend.  We  enjoy  a working  relationship 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity in  performing  finger  stick  choles- 
terol testing.  The  results  are  given  to  the 
individual  immediately  after  conducting 
the  test.  On  site  counseling  is  done  for 
those  who  have  elevated  levels.  This  past 
year  our  laboratory  staff  did  cholesterol 
testing  by  direct  venipuncture.  The  results 
were  then  mailed  to  each  participant.  The 
North  Central  Sight  Services,  Inc.  tests 
visual  acuity,  depth  and  peripheral  percep- 
tion, and  for  color  blindness. 

Other  services  and  testing  include  a 
comprehensive  hearing  examination  by  a 
certified  audiologist,  finger  stick  glucose 
monitoring,  total  body  fat  compositions, 
as  well  as  vital  sign  monitoring.  This  past 
year  participants  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  a complete  electrocardiogram  (ECG) 
done.  The  ECG  was  interpreted  by  a staff 
cardiologist  and  then  sent  to  the  individual 
so  he  could  take  it  to  his  family  physician 
for  placement  into  his  medical  file.  We  also 
offer  tetanus  booster  immunizations. 
Nearly  175  persons  have  received  tetanus 
booster  immunizations  since  the  first 
Hunter’s  Health  Day.  We  also  have  emer- 


gency department  physicians  volun- 
teer their  rime  to  review  participant’s 
data  and  offer  information. 

All  services  and  testing  are  done 
free  of  charge,  saving  each  participant 
around  $500  in  healthcare  costs.  Hos- 
pital staff  gives  several  promotional 
items,  such  as  hats  and  pocket  first  aid 
kits  to  each  participant.  Each  partici- 
pant is  asked  to  bring  a current  hunt- 
ing license  as  a means  of  identification. 

Officers  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion are  present  to  answer  questions. 
This  has  been  a good  tool  to  build  a 
positive  working  relationship  with 
hunters.  The  Commission  also  supplies  » 
information  and  educational  hand- 
outs. There  are  PGC  videos  and  dis- 
plays for  participants  to  look  at  while 
they  wait  for  some  of  the  tests. 

While  some  men  present  admitted 
that  their  wives  were  responsible  for 
them  attending,  one  man  who  partici- 
pated in  1995  was  very  appreciative 
of  the  program.  He  learned  that  his 
cholesterol,  weight  and  blood  pressure 
were  all  too  high.  After  working  to 
improve  and  reduce  these  risk  factors, 
he  returned  in  1 996  and  was  happy  to 
learn  that  all  three  factors  were  now 
within  normal  limits. 

This  year  the  hospital  will  conduct 
its  Fourth  Annual  Hunter’s  Health 
Day  on  Saturday,  September  26,  from 
9 a.m.  until  3 p.m.  This  is  also  recog- 
nized as  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day.  For  additional  information 

call  814-231-7054. 

As  the  hunting  season  approaches, 
it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  hunters  will 
have  a complete  physical  examination 
done  by  a family  physician  or  by  par- 
ticipating in  a local  health  screening. 
Taking  this  time  now  may  assure  you 
of  enjoying  many  happy,  healthy  and 
successful  hunting  seasons  in  the  fu- 
ture. □ 
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Elk  Reproduction 


By  Rawland  D.  Cpgan 

PGC  Biologist,  Forest  Wildlife  Section 


Knowing  how  many  calves  cow 
elk  are  likely  to  produce  is 
important  tor  predicting  population 
trends,  which,  in  turn,  enables  us  to 
plan  habitat  enhancement,  trap  and 
transfer  and  other  herd  control 
projects.  In  1991  we  started  insttu- 
menting  adult  cows  (2  or  more  years 
old)  with  radio  transmitters  and  then 
monitoring  them  during  the  calving 
seasons.  We  tracked  cows  by  vehicle, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  to  deter- 
mine  if  a calf  had  been  horn.  We  knew 
the  age  and  capture  location  of  each 
cow  we  tracked. 

Behavior  of  Pregnant  Cows 
Prior  to  calving,  pregnant  cows 
generally  stayed  with  other  elk.  Dur- 
ing  the  third  trimester  of  pregnancy, 
they  fed  heavily  and  on  the  highest 
quality  food  available.  Then,  one  to 
five  days  before  calving,  cows  gener- 
ally moved  away  from  the  hetds,  from 


Table  1 . Confirmed  elk  calf  production  using  ra- 
dio-collared cows  in  Cameron  and  Elk  counties, 
1991-1997. 


Year 

Monitored 

Number  of 
Radio-Collared 
Cows 

Produced 

Calf 

Perc 

1991 

1 7 

11 

65 

1992 

21 

15 

71 

1993 

29 

22 

76 

1994 

26 

1 7 

65 

1995 

26 

14 

54 

1996 

25 

15 

60 

1997 

17 

15 

88 

Total 

161 

109 

68 

ELK  reproduction  averaged  68 
percent,  similar  to  what's  been  found 
in  Western  states,  and  in  142  of  the 
144  births,  a single  calf  was 
produced. 

1/4  to  three  miles  away,  to  a less  conspicu- 
ous area.  We  found  no  habitat  preference 
for  calving  areas.  Cows  used  open  fields, 
reverting  fields,  and  seedling-sapling,  pole 
and  saw  timber  size  forested  areas  for  calv- 
ing. Cows  showed  little  preference  for  to- 
pography either,  as  calves  were  horn  from 
river  bottoms  to  ridgetops.  From  one  year 
to  the  other,  however,  individual  cows  did 
return  to  the  same  general  area  to  calf. 

Physical  Appearance  of  the  Cows 

Solitary  radio-collared  cows  were 
nronitored  more  intensively,  sometimes 
three  times  each  day.  Pregnant  cows  had 
less  definition  between  the  hindquarter 
and  flank,  and  the  abdomen  appeared 
low,  as  the  fetus  moved  into  the  birthing 
canal.  Lactation  began  two  to  three  days 
prior  to  calving.  An  enlarged  udder  was 
the  most  significant  physical  character- 
istic to  inspect.  If  the  uddet  was  en- 
larged, the  cow  usually  gave  birth  within 
two  or  three  days. 

Cows  were  more  likely  to  vocalize 
prior  to  parturition.  We  documented 
arws  “harking”  and  “bugling”  during  the 
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Table  2 

Confirmed  elk  calf  production 

using  radio-collared  cows  ( 

n=l 61 ) by 

age  in  Cameron 
1991-1997. 

and  Elk 

counties, 

Age 

Years 

Number  of  Cows 

Collared 

Calving 

%Calving 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

13 

9 

69 

4 

23 

13 

57 

5 

22 

16 

73 

6 

25 

21 

84 

7 

20 

11 

55 

8 

15 

13 

87 

9 

14 

10 

71 

10 

9 

7 

78 

11 

5 

2 

40 

12 

4 

3 

75 

13 

2 

2 

100 

14 

1 

1 

100 

15 

1 

1 

100 

16 

1 

1 

100 

17 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

161 

109 

68 

calving  season.  “Barking”  is  an  alarm  call 
that  resembles  a bark  of  a dog.  “Bugling” 
sounds  were  similar  to  sounds  made  by  bulls 
during  the  rut,  but  were  much  weaker. 

Reproductive  Rates 

During  our  study  we  monitored  161 
adult  cows.  Reproductive  rates  for  1991- 
1997  ranged  from  54  percent  to  88  percent 
(Table  1 ) and  averaged  68  percent.  Based 
on  these  data,  the  most  productive  cows 
were  those  three  to  10  years  of  age  (Table 
2).  The  oldest  cow  to  produce  a calf  was 
16.  She  produced  a calf  five  of  seven  years 
(1991 -’95)  of  the  study.  Of  the  144  births 
and  pregnancies  documented,  HI  were 
single  calves.  We  observed  twins  only  three 
times.  In  two  instances,  the  twins  were 
alive,  apparently  healthy.  In  the  third, 

JON  DEBERTI,  RAWLEY  COGAN  and  JASON 
BIONDI  tracked  pregnant  cows  on 
horseback,  on  foot  and  by  vehicle.  As 
birthing  time  drew  near,  they  tried  to  locate 
cows  two  or  three  times  a day. 


in  1994,  a cow  gave  birth  to  stillborn 
twins.  That  cow  died  about  two  weeks 
later,  most  likely  due  to  injuries  that 
occurred  during  birthing  and  from  in- 
tecnon.  Twins  are  considered  rare  in 
elk  populations.  In  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  twins  were  recorded  in  less 
than  one  percent  of  all  births. 

Stillborn  calves  have  been  recorded 
in  only  2 percent  of  radio-collared 
cows.  Three  of  the  tour  cases  involved 
a single  calf,  and  two  ot  tour  cows  died 
tollowing  the  birthing. 

Conclusion 

Cow  elk  reproduction  in  Pennsyb 
vania  averaged  68  percent  during 
1991 '1997.  In  other  words,  tor  every 
100  cows,  68  produced  a live  call.  In 
Jackson  Hole’s  National  Elk  Retuge  in 
Wyoming,  the  cow  elk  reproductive 
rate  averaged  65  percent.  The  Flat  Top 
Wilderness  Area,  in  Colorado’s  White 
River  National  Forest,  averaged  70 
percent  reproduction. 

Within  Pennsylvania’s  elk  range, 
we  learned  that  calves  were  born  at 
rates  comparable  to  western  states.  In 
many  cases  when  conducting  research 
on  wildlife  we  answer  one  cjuestion 
only  to  create  many  others.  Such  as 
what  is  the  survival  rate  of  those 
calves?  What  is  the  sex  ratio  ot  new- 
born calves.^  Is  predation  ot  newborn 
calves  signiticant  in  Pennsylvania.^ 
Next  month  we  will  discuss  our  elk  calt 
survival  study.  □ 


Hal  Korber 
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this  hy  the  glow  of  a hig  yellow  candle 
that  fills  the  studio  with  lemon  colored  light. 
My  powerful  computer,  with  all  its  convenient  high-speed  word  processing,  is  perched 
silently  behind  me  like  a sleeping  gargoyle.  1 like  the  warm  glow  of  the  candle  better 
than  the  cold  light  from  the  monitor,  and  the  click  and  clack  of  keystrokes  so  late  at 
night  seems  too  loud.  1 pen  these  words  in  the  fashion  of  a 19th  century  scribe,  with  a 
crow  quill  pen  fixed  with  an  antique  steel  writing  nib.  It  is  the  kind  of  pen  that  is  dipped 
in  a bottle  of  India  ink  and  must  be  held  at  an  exact  angle  so  that  the  nib  does  not  catch 
and  flick  ink  across  the  paper,  or  suddenly  regurgitate  a black  blob  on  the  composition 
of  slanted  and  looping  letters.  Our  two  dogs,  Taz,  a Boston  bulldog,  and  Stormy,  a wire 
fox  terrier,  wdl  not  leave  the  studio  until  1 am  done.  They  sigh  and  snore  as  the  steel  pen 
scratches  like  a mouse  under  leaves.  But  1 am  writing  in  this  manner,  at  this  late  hour, 
for  a reason. 

All  day  long  1 illustrated  scenes  from  nature  with  this  same  pen  and  thought  how 
odd  to  capture  such  fleeting  images  with  ink  and  steel:  a cottontail  leaping  from  a weed 
patch,  white-faced  hornets  buzzing  about  their  nest,  a drumming  grouse  on  a log.  Each 
scenario  sparkling  with  motion  and  vitality  then  painstakingly  transposed  to  paper, 
stroke  upon  stroke,  like  weaving  a stitch  at  a time.  Or  perhaps  these  efforts  are 
really  a stitch  in  time.  Now,  with  this  same  pen,  1 joyously  hope  to  liberate  these 
woven  images  through  the  free  flowing  grace  of  penned  words. 

It  is  our  nature  to  hold  nature  and  time  in  every  possible  way. 
We  try  to  take  moments  from  the  great  rush  of  the  living 
land  and  embrace  them  forever,  preserving  them  in  all 
mediums.  On  one  of  the  studio  walls  hang  two 
of  my  favorite  images.  The  first  is  a large 
photograph  by  renowned  photogra- 
pher Ansel  Adams.  It  is  a 
rich  black  and  white  photo 
(1  prefer  black  and  white 
photography  to  color) 
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of  Mount  McKinley,  almost  totally  obscured  by  an  armada  of  clouds.  In  this  striking 
abstract  photo  the  constancy  of  the  great,  timeless  peak  is  contrasted  by  the  temporal, 
drifting  veils  of  clouds.  Below  the  photo  hangs  a print  of  a wild  turkey  gobbler  by  Ned 
Smith.  It  is  a painting  of  a running  bird  with  outstretched  wings  about  to  take  off  from 
the  cusp  of  a ridge.  Although  rendered  in  a realistic  fashion,  the  illustration  has  much 
tension  as  just  the  tips  of  the  toes  on  one  foot  are  touching  the  earth;  the  next  instant 
the  gobbler  will  be  airborne.  It  is  not  so  much  a portrait  of  a turkey  as  it  is  the  suggestion 
of  the  very  next  moment  of  time,  when  only  the  ever  watchful  mountain  remains. 

These  two  images  always  remind  me  that  we  live  our  lives  like  clouds  or  turkeys  — an 
ephemeral  existence,  ever-moving,  always  pressing  on.  They  also  remind  me  that  to 
truly  appreciate  the  headlong  flow  of  nature  it  is  sometimes  best  to  be  more  like  a moun- 
tain  than  a man.  Time  passes,  we  try  to  hold  on.  Nature  moves,  we  grab  a fistful  of  it  and 
call  it  art  or  literature  or  science. 

But  there  are  certain  moments  when  time  — and  nature  — stalls,  as  in  the  deepest 
part  of  this  cool  September  night  when  no  breeze  stirs  leaf  or  feather  or  branch.  It  is  only 
at  halting  moments  like  this  when  1 can  open  my  hand  and  reflect  on  what  1 have 
snatched  from  the  landscape  as  it  has  swept  by. 

The  bulldog  casts  a baleful  look  from  a bloodshot  eye.  A yellow  moon,  free  of  scud- 
ding  clouds,  stares  plainfaced  through  the  skylight,  a lemony  twin  of  my  candle.  1 douse 
the  flame  and  sit  in  the  moonlight  for  a few  minutes.  The  black  ink  blobs  scattered 
throughout  the  words  resemble  a flock  of  crows  roosting  in  a bare  tree.  Even  though  1 
penned  these  words  in  my  studio,  1 did  so  in  “mountain  time,”  when  measured  time  is  of 
no  importance  — a stitch  in  time  when  the  torrents  of  life  can  he  dwelled  upon,  and 
like  dark  birds  rising  from  branches,,  set  to  flying  again.  W 


A Halloween  hunt  for  grouse,  and  fittingly  on  the  mountain, 
it  drizzles  and  mists  swirl.  The  uplands  are  a watercolor  painted 
with  a limited  palette  of  sienna  and  gray,  as  is  the  old,  rainy  day 
shotgun  I carry.  So,  too,  the  cock  grouse  in  my  gamehag.  But 
there  is  no  need  tor  more  color;  1 am  content  with  all  the  subtle- 
ties  of  those  shades  in  beech  trunks,  lightning-charred 
stumps,  grapevines,  rock  outcroppings  and  acorns  that 
crunch  under  my  hoots.  There  is  no  sky,  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pale  mists.  Although  it  is  now  after- 
noon, the  light  appears  the  same  as  it  did  this  morn- 
ing. 1 am  the  lone  figure  in  this  subdued  and  melan- 
cholic painting  and  think  to  myself  that  if  I walk  far 
enough  in  any  one  direction,  1 will  eventually  run 
into  the  picture  frame  that  holds  this  composition. 

I have  heard  more  grouse  drumming  today  than  on 
any  spring  day  1 can  remember.  1 wonder  what  has  the 
' birds  so  fired  up.  Is  it  the  barometric  pressure,  intensity 
of  light  filtering  down  through  the  mists,  temperature? 
The  drumming  imparts  a ghostly  air  to  the  woods,  like 
voices  calling  from  several  directions  at  once.  Enchanted, 
my  course  becomes  haphazard,  non-sensical.  When  I arrive 
at  a spot  from  where  1 thought  a grouse  was  drumming  1 don’t 
flush  a bird,  hut  am  immediately  enticed  to  another  hollow  or 
higher  bench  or  distant  thicket.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  1 don’t  put  up 
another  grouse,  or  for  that  matter,  kick  out  any  deer  or  turkeys  or  even  a 
squirrel.  It  seems  that  1 am  the  only  living  thing  in  this  stalled  landscape,  beckoning 
foolishly  to  the  invisible  drummers.  Later,  I come  out  on  the  road  above  my  truck. 

1 sit  for  a while,  reluctant  to  leave,  drinking  in  the  smell  of  the  soggy  woods,  listening 
to  the  occasional  splat  of  water  droplets  on  leaves.  The  dirt  road  is  part  of  the  frame  that 
separates  the  timeless  covert  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  A grouse  drums  just  beyond  a 
thicket  and  I am  tempted  to  load  the  gun  and  go  back  in.  Rut  now  it  sounds  like  it  comes 
from  deeper  in  the  woods,  higher  up  on  the  little  bench  near  the  pines.  As  I slip  two 
shells  into  the  double,  1 wonder  if  when  grouse  hunters  die  their  spirits  live  on,  hunting 
phantom  birds  in  woods  like  these. 


When  you  grow  up  next  to  a woods  the  first  animal  you  become  familiar  with  is 
usually  the  cottontail  rabbit.  At  a very  early  age  I read  Rabbit  Hill  by  Robert  Lawson.  It 
was  about  the  exploits  of  a family  of  rabbits  and  other  wildlife  that  lived  in  a stone  wall 
next  to  a big  country  house.  It  was  a delightful  hook  that  Lawson  also  illustrated  quite 
well.  1 recall  how  1 made  believe  that  our  house  and  the  animals  that  1 saw  in  our  yard 
and  woods  were  the  same  as  those  in  Lawson’s  hook. 

I grew  up  with  the  cottontail,  sketching  them  time  and  again,  watching  them  in  the 
liquid  days  of  spring  as  they  raced  through  the  yards.  One  of  my  favorite  summer  fra- 
grances is  the  clover-sweet  smell  of  a nest  of  young  rabbits.  In 
winter  I followed  their  circuitous  tracks  through  the 
greenhriar  tangles  and  later  on  hunted  them  in 
the  rolling,  brushy  vales  of 
_ - farm  country  and  in  the 

crab  thickets  on  our  hill. 
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Because  of  strong  winds,  I decide  not  to  hunt  turkeys  today,  hut  to  have  a go  at 
rahhits  instead,  in  a series  of  hrushy  draws  between  some  hig  weed  fields.  Two  rahhits  sit 
tight,  then  streak  away  through  the  dense  cover  and  1 miss  both.  At  the  top  of  a high, 
blustery  knoll  1 finally  get  one  and  pause  to  look  down  at  the  rolling  farm  fields  under 
the  dome  of  case-hardened  skies.  The  sea  of  tall  weeds  tosses  wildly,  errant  corn  husks 
sail  high  into  trees  and  leaves  are  lifted  from  the  hedgerows  and  driven  far  into  the 
fields.  In  the  valley  is  a hig  white  farm  house,  and  1 think  hack  to  Lawson’s  hook.  Here 
on  this  Rabbit  Hill  1 realize  that  his  hook  had  something  to  do  with  this  tahhit  in  my 
hand  and,  these  decades  later,  the  creation  of  these  columns. 


Poking  atound  in  a thicket  in  the  shadow  of  a mountain  1 am  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  a hornet’s  nest.  It  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a human  heart,  and  like  a heatt,  it  pulses 

with  activity.  Sevetal  of  the  dapper  black  and 
white  hornets  sit  on  the  nest  while  one 
looks  out  of  the  hole  tight  at  me.  Sev- 
eral more  buzz  slowly  around  the 
beautiful  form.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  to  sketch  it,  even 
o with  one  eye  on  the  hornet 
eyeing  me  up.  If  this  hornet 
raises  slightly  on  its  legs  in  a 
threatening  posture  I’ll  hack  off 
because  hornets  can  attack  in  a 
straight  line  more  quickly  than  1 can 
dodge  them. 

The  nest  is  a mass  of  undulating 
arcs  of  various  subtle  colors;  soft  greens, 
cool  and  warm  grays,  tans,  various  tones 
of  umber,  pale  yellows.  During  my  career 
1 have  drawn  and  painted  on  some  of  the 
finest  art  papers  from  around  the  world. 
Once,  1 even  made  some  paper  m a workshop. 
But  this  formal  society  of  insects  ate  the  real  mas- 
ters of  papermaking,  using  it  as  the  principal  mate- 
rial of  their  dynamic,  free  form  architecture. 

This  paper  heart  in  the  branches  will  heat  for  only  a short  time.  Later  in  the  year, 
when  the  hornets  are  gone  and  before  the  birds  damage  it.  I’ll  cut  it  from  the  branches 
and  put  it  in  my  studio  — a slightly  different  form  of  recycling. 


My  favorite  mountain  is  older  and  more  worn  than  the  young  mountain  in  Adams’ 
photograph  and  only  one-tenth  as  high  as  McKinley’s  20,300  feet.  But  if  1 added  up  all 
the  miles  that  I have  trod  up  its  slopes,  McKinley  would  he  only  a foothill  by  compari- 
son. A living  mountain  like  this  presents  more  than  a mere  physical  test.  The  real  chal- 
lenges are  to  know  the  life  upon  it,  to  sense  the  temperament  of  the  seasons,  to  realize 
that  it  imposes  its  own  measure  of  time.  It  takes  more  steps  than  anyone  can  climb  in  a 
lifetime  to  meet  these  challenges,  to  accept  its  offerings.  To  sit  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  on  a clear  autumn  day  and  feel  the  heartbeat  of  the  mountain  beneath  you,  to 
know  its  spirit,  is  reason  to  rejoice;  not  because  you  have  conquered  it,  hut  because  you 
are  forever  a part  of  it. 
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Elusive 

Training  School  — The  training 
sclu'Kil  schedule  is  one  ot  the  most  rigor- 
ous and  demanding  I’ve  encountered. 
We’re  up  at  5:30  a.m.,  and  it’s  nonstop  until 
midnight.  We  are  often  reminded  ot  our 
“spare  time”  hy  our  instructors,  hut  I’m 
beginning  to  wonder  it  this  time  is  real  or 
fantasy.  It  it’s  real,  mayhe  we  should  have  a 
class  on  how  to  identity  it. 

— Trainee  Tom  Swiech,  Harrisburg 

Interesting  List 

Monroe  — An  annual  report  submit- 
ted hy  wildlife  rehahilitator  Kathy  Duhin 
showed  that  she  had  received  41 3 animals 
during  the  permit  year.  Collisions  with 
automobiles  accounted  tor  14  percent  of 
the  injuries;  domestic  cats,  14  percent; 
dogs,  9 percent;  human  disturbance,  8 per- 
cent; and  lawn  mowers,  3 percent. 

— WCO  Randy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 


Columbia  — Last  spring  1 received  sev- 
eral reports  about  a ringneck  rooster  tend- 
ing newly  hatched  chicks.  Although  this 
is  rare,  cockhirds  will  occasionally  rear 
chicks  if  something  happens  to  the  hen. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Numidia 


Protective 

John  Reynolds  of  Halifax  watched  as  a 
hen  turkey,  with  poults,  took  off  after  a red- 
tailed  hawk  perched  in  a nearby  tree.  The 
turkey  chased  the  hawk  oft,  twisting  and 
turning  with  the  hawk’s  every  maneuver. 
The  turkey  soon  returned,  as  did  the  hawk, 
and  the  “dogfight”  resumed  with  the  tur- 
key finally  driving  the  hawk  away  tor  good. 

— LMO  Scott  R.  Bills,  Halifax 

Couldn’t  Lay  Off  the  Sweets 

Bradforp  — 1 was  trying  to  catch  a hear 
that  was  bothering  a flock  of  sheep,  when 
one  ot  the  sheep  decided  that  jelly  dough- 
nuts were  better  fare  than  grass  and  got 
caught  in  my  culvert  trap.  The  sheep  was 
released  no  worse  tor  wear,  hut  the  trap  sure 
needed  a thorough  cleaning. 

— WCO  Richard  P Larnerd, 

Warren  Center 

Fishing  Pro 

Erie  — Deputy  joe  Wisniewski  and  1 
were  canoeing  on  SGL  2 1 8 (Siegel  Marsh) 
when  a shadow  crossed  over.  We  looked 
up  and  watched  as  an  osprey  plunged  out 
of  the  sky  and  hit  the  water  about  60  yards 
in  front  of  us.  The  splash  sent  a spray  of 
water  tour  feet  in  the  air  and  the  bird  dis- 
appeared from  view.  A second  or  two  later 
it  erupted  up  out  ot  the  water  with  a fish 
wriggling  in  its  talons. 

— WCO  Larry  M.  Smith,  Erie 

Chillin’  to  the  Music 

Tioga  — Robert  jellitt  from  Holiday 
told  me  that  a hear  kept  knocking  down 
his  bird  feeders,  so  he  rigged  up  floodlights 
and  a boom  box  radio  to  a motion  detec- 
tor. When  the  hear  set  off  the  system,  in- 
stead ot  being  scared  oft  it  sat  down  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  music. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 
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Chock  Up  One  More 

Monroe  — Neighboring  WCO  Randy 
Shoup  and  I had  a friendly  bet  last  year  on 
who  could  trap  the  most  hears  and  who 
could  get  the  most  Field  Notes  published. 
Well,  the  tables  have  turned  this  year.  I’m 
ahead  in  the  bear  trapping  category,  hut 
slightly  behind  in  Field  Notes.  With  a 
strong  run  over  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
I’m  confident  I’ll  claim  the  overall  title  for 
Monroe  County. 

— WCO  D\rk  3.  Remensnydei?,  Swiftwater 


Takes  the  Job  Seriously 

Land  managers  put  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
wetlands,  because  they  are  prime  habitat 
for  many  species.  We  work  on  preserving 
wetlands,  reconstructing  wetlands,  and 
plant  a wide  variety  of  plant  species  on 
them.  1 spend  so  much  time  thinking  about 
wetlands  that  1 often  dream  about  them. 
Recently,  1 dreamed  1 was  called  to  a home 
with  a wet  basement,  to  tecommend  plants 
that  would  benefit  wildlife  there. 

— LMO  Dale  E.  Hocrenberry, 

East  Butler 


Quit  the  Talk  and  Walk  the  Walk 

Bedford  — During  a bear  processing 
demonstration  for  some  school  children  at 
Blue  Knob  State  Park  1 was  explaining 
about  how  the  tranquilizing  drug  affects 
each  hear  differently.  I’ve  had  some  hears 
stay  down  for  up  to  three  hours  and  others 
have  gotten  up  during  my  program.  As  1 
was  talking,  one  youngster  blurted  out, 
“Mistet,  then  quit  talking  and  get  work- 
ing,  so  1 can  see  the  hear  before  it  wakes 
up.”  The  hoy  left  no  doubt  that  perhaps  1 
tend  to  he  long-winded  at  times. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 
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Dual  Clasees 

Training  School  — While  attending 
our  Conservation  Law  Mock  Trial  class  we 
noticed  a red  fox  and  her  pup  hunting  just 
outside  the  window.  The  pup  sat  down 
within  10  yards  of  the  window,  and  it 
seemed  just  as  puzzled  as  most  of  us  in  the 
class.  With  a little  encouragement,  all  par- 
ties got  hack  to  their  work. 

— Trainee  R.  E.  Bimber,  Harrisburg 

Something  Like  a Teddy  Bear? 

At  a HTE  course  in  Mifflin  County,  in- 
structor Dick  Grassmyer  asked  a young  girl 
where  she  would  place  a connibear  trap. 
Hoping  she  would  say  under  water,  he  was 
surprised  when  she  answered,  “Where  there 
are  lots  of ‘Conna  Bears’.” 

— Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 
Tim  Marrs,  Milroy 


Back  to  Basics 

W.AYNE  — As  a defensive  tactics  in- 
structor 1 thought  1 could  control  just  about 
any  unruly  individual,  until  my  neighbor 
asked  me  to  help  him  catch  his  ostrich. 
After  chasing  Oscar  for  several  hours,  1 fi- 
nally cornered  him  in  a large  field  full  of 
multiflora  rose  hedgerows.  I’m  happy  to 
teport  that  Oscar  is  hack  in  his  pen  and 
my  scratches  and  bruises  are  healing.  By 
the  way,  handcuffs  don’t  work  on  an  os- 
trich. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

They’re  Everywhere 

Huntingdon  — This  county  doesn’t  get 
much  attention  from  goose  hunters,  hut 
after  20  years  in  my  district.  I’ve  recently 
received  my  first  nuisance  Canada  geese 
calls  from  farmers. 

— WCO  Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria 
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Who  Fooled  Who? 

When  a certain  WCO  had  a gobbler 
respond  to  his  calls,  he  worked  the  bird  tor 
a tew  hours  but  was  unable  to  coax  it  within 
range.  He  tinally  lett,  but  returned  that  ah 
termron  to  scout  the  area  and  see  why  the 
turkey  had  hung  up.  While  scouting  he 
heard  a gobble  from  the  same  location.  It 
was  then  that  he  disco\’ered  a ttirkey  in  a 
pen  at  a residence  next  to  the  game  lands. 

— LMO  D.  E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 


Begging  for  It 

Montgc)MERY  — Last  spring  George 
Williams  waited  tor  a friend  in  a game  lands 
parking  lor  to  go  turkey  hunting,  but  when 
his  friend  didn’t  show,  George  started  tor 
home.  On  his  way  a gobbler  stepped  onto 
the  road,  flew  tip  on  his  car  hood  and  he- 
gan  pecking  the  windshield.  1 think  he  was 
trying  to  tell  George  something. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Think  About  It 

York  — Anyone  who  doubts  the  num- 
her  of  deer  we  have  here  should  talk  to  lo- 
cal farmers.  Every  year  1 have  more  and 
more  farmers  reporting  deer  damage. 
Farmer’s  often  don’t  give  permission  be- 
cause of  hunter  behavior  problems,  and 
hunters  don’t  ask  for  permission  because 
they  feel  farmers  just  don’t  want  anyone 
on  their  land.  Roth  sides  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  the  deer  problem. 

— WCO  Timothy  F.  Smith,  FIanover 


Backyard  Wildlife 

Training  School  — One  evening  after 
class,  as  roommate  Steve  Leiendecker  and 
1 were  gazing  out  our  dormitory  window', 
he  pointed  out  where  he  had  seen  a turkey 
feeding  in  a distant  field  the  evening  be- 
fore. As  we  w'atched,  a deer  came  into  view, 
feeding  in  the  same  field.  Keep  in  mind  the 
RGC  headquarters  is  only  a couple  of  miles 
from  downtown  Harrisburg. 

— Trainee  Randy  W.  Pilarcik,  Harrisburg 

Devastating 

Wyoming  — When  Lake  C^arey  w'as  hit 
with  a devastating  tornado  last  June,  1 
helped  the  search  teams  and  the  National 
Guard  with  the  many  people  w’ho  had  lost 
homes.  The  storm  also  impacted  wildlife. 
One  person  told  me  about  maiay  dead  song- 
birds littering  the  roadw'ay  near  a section 
of  trees  that  had  been  snapped  in  half. 
Someone  else  said  he  saw  a robin  peering 
up  at  its  inverted  empty  nest  in  a broken 
limb.  Like  many  unfortunate  people,  the 
robin’s  whole  w'orld  had  been  turned  up- 
side dow'n. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 

What  Will  it  Take? 

Clafuon  — Although  w'e  didn’t  have 
any  hunting  accidents  here  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season,  I’m  disturbed  by  the 
many  reports  about  hunters  moving  about 
w'ith  no  fluorescent  orange  displayed.  Ap- 
parently, many  hunters  still  haven’t  got- 
ten the  message. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

New  Species 

Training  Sl;hool  — While  visiting 
Wildwood  Park  in  Harrisburg  for  our  den- 
drology class,  one  of  my  classmates  asked 
our  instructor  if  the  round,  red  and  white 
bulbs  hanging  from  a tree  limb  overhang- 
ing the  stream  were  indicative  of  the  fruit 
of  that  tree.  The  instructor  replied,  “No, 
Brian,  those  are  fishing  bobbers.” 

— Trainee  Barry  A.  Leonard,  Harrigdurg 
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Up  Close  and  Personal 

Montgomery  — We  banded  one  adult 
and  eight  juvenile  peregrine  falcons  resid- 
ing  along  the  Delaware  River  and  in  down- 
town  Philadelphia  last  spring.  While  hand- 
ing the  juveniles,  the  female  falctms  he- 
came  extremely  aggressive,  swooping  ex- 
tremely close  to  our  heads.  Rick  Kimmel, 
a volunteer  who  studies  the  birds,  told  me 
that  while  checking  a nest,  a falcon  clutch- 
ing a pigeon  struck  him  in  the  head  with 
the  dead  bird. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 


Good  Group,  Wrong  Target 

Training  Sghool  — Firing  our  hand- 
guns and  shotgLins  for  the  first  time  was  a 
hit  nerve-racking,  due  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  fellow  shooters’  targets  and  time 
restrictions  placed  on  firing  all  the  rounds. 
Naturally,  several  trainees  were  concerned 
about  shooting  at  the  wrong  (neighbors’) 
targets.  Of  course,  no  one  was  too  con- 
cerned about  hitting  the  target  two  shoot- 
ers down,  right,  Dan? 

— Trainee  David  J.  Fello,  Harrisburg 

Deja  vu 

Butler  — With  the  24'''  class  of  WCO 
trainees  at  the  training  school,  it’s  hard  for 
us  not  to  reminisce  about  the  time  we  spent 
at  the  school.  There  were  good  times  and 
bad  times,  but  the  trainees  are  receiving 
the  best  training  available  under  the  di- 
rection of  Training  Supervisor  Jim 
Kazakavage  and  Training  Specialist  Rich 
Palmer.  They  are  also  developing  pride  in 
the  agency,  the  commonwealth,  the  flag, 
their  country  and,  most  importantly,  they 
are  developing  a dedication  to  protecting 
our  wildlife  resources  and  hunting  heritage. 
Work  habits  developed  at  the  training 
school  will  he  carried  into  their  work  in 
the  field.  For  example,  to  this  day,  before 
daylight  every  morning  1 run  a mile  and  a 
half  . . . in  my  dreams. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson,  Gaxonburg 


Topsy-Turvy 

Merger  — Reliable  information  from 
individuals  who  attended  the  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp  French  Creek  Canoe  Float 
here  indicated  that  the  team  of  WCO  Don 
Chayhin  and  LMO  Jim  Deniker  needs 
more  practice.  In  order  to  avoid  a stream 
obstruction,  they  simultaneously  per- 
formed a hard  right  rudder  and  the  canoe 
instantly  did  a 180-degree  flip.  Later,  when 
trying  to  land  the  canoe,  another  maneu- 
ver resulted  in  a capsize.  Rumor  has  it  that 
Don  is  getting  two  new  registration  stick- 
ers for  his  canoe  to  mount  upside  down,  so 
they  can  he  read  more  easily. 

— WCO  Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer 


Flefty  Meal 

Indi.vna  — Just  after  yelping  a few  times 
on  my  call  while  gobbler  hunting,  1 noticed 
what  1 first  thought  was  a coyote  coming 
up  through  some  thick  saplings.  1 called 
once  more,  and  as  the  animal  got  closer  1 
realized  it  was  a large  red  fox.  The  fox  came 
within  five  feet  of  me,  stood  momentarilv 
and  then  trotted  off  down  over  the  ridge. 
After  calling  from  a new  location  1 looked 
behind  me  and  noticed  the  same  fox  eye- 
ing me  up.  Pm  still  trying  to  figure  out  if 
my  calling  had  it  fooled  or  if  1 was  the  big- 
gest turkey  that  fox  had  ever  seen. 

— WCO  Patrick  L.  Snickleg, 

Marion  Center 
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All’s  Well  that  En^is  Well 

Bradford  — Jim  Lacek  left  a message 
on  my  answering  machine  about  an  injured 
eagle,  and  the  name  and  number  of  the 
caller.  1 called  the  man,  but  he  didn’t  know 
anything  about  an  injured  eagle.  During 
our  conversation,  however,  1 learned  that 
his  beagle  had  been  hit  by  a vehicle.  When 
he  found  the  dog  it  appeared  to  he  dead, 
so  he  carried  it  oft  of  the  road,  planning  to 
come  hack  later  and  bury  it.  The  next  day 
the  dog  appeared  on  the  man’s  doorstep, 
harking  and  wagging  its  tail.  There’s  two 
lessons  in  this  stoty:  Jim  needs  a hearing 
aid,  and  sometimes  it  does  pay  to  procras- 
tinate. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

Entrapment 

Adams  — Safety  Zone  Cooperator  Carl 
Keller  called  about  a great  horned  owl  he 
had  rescued  from  the  grain  storage  bin  on 
his  combine.  Evidently,  the  owl  had  en- 
tered the  uncovered  bin  in  pursuit  of  a ro- 
dent and  became  trapped  at  the  bottom 
with  no  way  out  hut  up,  and  that  wasn’t 
possible  because  the  narrow  sloping  sides 
prevented  it  from  climbing  out  or  using  its 
wings  to  fly  out.  By  the  time  1 got  there 
the  bird  couldn’t  fly  and  could  hardly  walk. 
Rehahilitator  Wendy  Looker  nurtured  the 
owl  hack  to  health,  and  it  was  released 
within  two  weeks. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Get  With  It 

I’ve  always  looked  forward  to  the  grand- 
fathet  years  as  a time  when  1 could  teach 
my  grandchildren  about  hunting,  trapping 
and  fishing.  1 always  thought  that  they 
would  sit  in  ftont  of  me,  fascinated  by  my 
wisdom  and  spellbound  by  my  great  knowl- 
edge. In  reality,  though,  1 sit  here  with  a 
dumb  look  on  my  face  as  they  tell  me  how 
much  better  Windows  95  is  than  Windows 
3.1,  and  how  much  they  learn  from  the 
Internet. 

— LMO  Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg 


large  pile  of  rubbish  that  I found  dumped 
on  a Forest  Game  Cooperator’s  property,  1 
uncovered  a church  offering  envelope  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  respon- 
sible for  dumping  the  trash.  Needless  to  say, 
that  person’s  next  “offering”  went  to  the 
Game  Commission. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Broorville 

Suburban  Deer 

Allegheny  — 1 responded  to  a call 
about  an  injured  deer  on  the  front  porch 
of  a home  in  Penn  Hills  last  spring.  When 
1 arrived  1 was  surprised  to  see  a doe  deliv- 
ering a fawn.  After  about  45  minutes  the 
doe  delivered  her  new  baby  and  helped  it 
into  a nearby  woodlot.  It  was  a new  expe- 
rience for  the  neighborhood  and  me. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Pittsburgh 

Quick  Resulte 

Venango  — My  nephew,  Bedford 
County  WCO  Dan  Yahner,  stopped  by  one 
day  last  March,  so  I put  him  to  work  help- 
ing erect  a new  bluebird  box  in  my  yard. 
No  sooner  had  we  returned  to  the  house, 
admiring  our  accomplishment  through  the 
kitchen  window,  than  a pair  of  bluebirds 
appeared  on  top  of  the  new  house.  Nine 
minutes  had  past  since  we  had  put  the  box 
up.  IVn  mumbled  something  about  that’s 
how  it’s  done  in  Bedford  County. 

— WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin 
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Commission  faiis  to  adopt  surpius 

tag  proposai 


At  its  JULY  meeting  tlie 
. Commission  tailed  to  adopt 
regulations  that  would  return  the 
statewide  use  ot  surplus  antlerless 
deer  licenses.  The  commissioners 
gave  the  proposal  preliminary  ap- 
proval at  the  April  meeting,  hut 
much  discussion  about  surplus  tags 
since  then  swayed  some  opinions. 
Agency  biologists  have  expressed 
and  documented  a need  tor  surplus 
licenses  as  the  only  way  antlerless 
license  allocations  can  he  tully  uti- 
lized. Public  reaction  to  surplus  li- 
censes, however,  has  been  mixed. 

Some  commissioners  said 
hunter  input  since  April  compelled 
them  to  vote  against  the  return  ot 
surplus  licenses.  Others  said  they 
didn’t  want  to  disregard  the  advice  of 
the  agency’s  professionals  to  satisfy  the 
demands  for  more  deer  by  some  hunt- 
ers and  organizations. 

Recent  criticisms  of  the  agency’s 
deer  program  were  sparked  by  the  re- 
duced 1996  deer  harvest  and  the  be- 
lief there  are  fewer  deer  on  public 
lands.  Some  hunters  petitioned  the 
Commission  to  eliminate  surplus  li- 
censes, which  it  did  in  1997.  Then, 
after  posting  one  of  the  state’s  largest 
deer  harvests  in  1997,  and  receiving 
projections  from  biologists  that  there 
would  he  excessive  deer  populations 
in  many  counties,  especially  in  south- 
ern ones,  the  Commission  in  April 
moved  to  reinstate  surplus  licenses. 
Several  lengthy  discussions  punc- 


Tim Conway 

GEORGE  VENESKY,  center,  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioner  on  June  22.  With 
George  are,  left  to  right.  Senator  Charles  D.  Lemmond, 
Magistrate  Ronald  Swank,  Mrs.  Becky  Venesky  and 
Representative  George  Hasay.  With  the  appointment 
of  Venesky  and  reappointment  of  Robert  Gilford,  the 
Commission  was  at  full  complement  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  two  years. 


tuated  the  5-hour  meeting.  In  the  end, 
the  hoard’s  eight  members  split  their 
votes,  killing  the  measure. 

“The  statements  made  by  our  com- 
missioners are  not  unlike  a debate 
you’d  hear  among  sportsmen,”  PGC 
Executive  Director  Don  Madl  ex- 
plained. “While  our  deer  management 
program  is  scientifically  sound,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  current  deer  popula- 
tions remain  high  in  many  counties, 
the  commissioners’  vote  indicates  we 
need  to  make  some  changes. 

“It  isn’t  enough  for  our  program  to 
he  scientifically  sound;  it  must  also 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  varied 
public  interests  we  serve.  It  we  can 
manage  deer  differently,  hut  with  an 
equally  sound  scientific  approach  that 
enjoys  broader  public  support,  then  we 
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WAYNE  C.  WALL,  Northcentral  Region,  game  lands  maintenance 
supervisor,  Cogan  Station;  WILLIAM  CAPOUILLEZ,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  hydrogeologist,  McVeytown;  SHIRLEY  J.  PETERS, 
Northwest  Region,  clerk  typist,  Cooperstown;  BARBARA  BONDRA- 
KING,  Bureau  of  Information  and  Education,  administrative  assistant, 
Mechanicsburg;  TIMOTHY  R.  CONWAY,  Northeast  Region,  wildlife 
education  supervisor,  Dunmore;  and  TIMOTHY  R.  SMITH,  computer 
systems  analyst  supervisor,  Harrisburg,  received  Outstanding  Employee 
Awards  for  their  exemplary  contributions  to  the  agency. 


need  to  move  in  that  direction.” 

The  agency’s  Deer  Management 
Outreach  Committee  (DMOC)  is  cur- 
rently  developing  ways  to  increase  the 
public’s  involvement  in  deer  manage- 
ment  matters  and  to  improve  commu- 
nications between  hunters  and  the 
Commission.  The  committee’s  efforts 
will  now  he  complemented  hy  another 
panel:  the  Pennsylvania  Deer  Manage- 
ment Working  Group. 

Scott  Williamson,  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  northeastern  field 
representative,  received  Game  Com- 
mission approval  to  develop  the  Penn- 
sylvania Deer  Management  Working 
Group.  The  new  panel’s  efforts  will 
overlap  DMOG’s,  hut  will  primarily 
focus  on  involving  individuals  with 
interests  in  deer  management.  Group 
participants  will  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  hunters,  public  land  agencies, 
private  forest  landowners,  the  farming 
community,  animal  welfare  groups, 
wood  products  organizations,  munici- 
palities and  Game  Gommission  staff. 

“The  working  group’s  goal  will  he 
to  increase  dialogue  and  communica- 


tion leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  informed 
consent  on  deer  man- 
agement in  Pennsylva- 
nia,” explained  Will- 
iamson. “Without  such 
dialogue,  deer  manage- 
ment will  continue  to 
he  controversial  and 
contentious.” 

Madl  added,  “The 
need  for  a committee 
like  this  is  long  over- 
due in  Pennsylvania.  It 
will  he  a big  plus.” 

Surplus  licenses  still 
available  to  some 
hunters 

Although  the  com- 
missioners did  not 
adopt  regulatu)ns  making  surplus  li- 
censes available  to  all  hunters,  they 
may  still  he  purchased  hy  flintlock 
muzzleloader  license  holders  in  all 
counties,  as  long  as  antlerless  licenses 
are  still  available.  Muzzleloader  hunt- 
ers were  allowed  to  ptirchase  surplus 
licenses  beginning  August  17,  and 
they  may  purchase  only  one  each. 
Additionally,  any  hunter  may  pur- 
chase surplus  licenses  in  the  six  spe- 
cial regulations  counties:  Allegheny, 
Rucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia,  as  long  as  li- 
censes remain  available.  For  the  first 
time  in  .several  years,  special  regula- 
tion counties  received  limited 
antlerless  license  allocations  this  year. 

Hunters  are  advised  to  disregard 
text  in  the  1998-99  Hunting  & Trap- 
ping Digest  indicating  they  may  apply 
for  surplus  licenses. 

1999  spring  turkey  season:  one 
bird,  no  license 

The  commissioners  unanimously 
approved  proposed  ridemaking  to 
strike  contingency  language  from 
1998-99  .seasons  and  hag  limits  regu- 
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lations  providing  tor  a two-turkey  bag 
limit  upon  legislative  approval  ot  a 
spring  turkey  stamp  or  license.  This 
provision  has  caused  ccinsiderahle  con- 
fusion  and  criticism.  Some  hunters 
lobbied  against  it  because  they  pre- 
terred  a one-bird  limit  or  no  spring 
turkey  license.  Legislators  disliked  it 
because  it  compelled  them  to  get  in- 
volved  in  legislation  they  preferred  not 
to.  State  House  Game  aiul  Fisheries 
Committee  Chairman  Bruce  Smith, 
R'York  County,  asked  the  board  to 
consider  rescinding  the  provision  dur- 
ing the  board’s  Monday  workshop. 
This  proposal  requires  adoption  at  the 
October  6 meeting  before  it  becomes 
binding. 

Changes  proposed  for  archery  or- 
ange requirements 

The  Commission  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  a proposal  changing  the 
time  when  archers  must  use  fluores- 
cent orange  to  begin  the  first  day  of 
wild  turkey  season,  which  opens  Oc- 


tober 1 1 in  most  turkey  management 
areas.  The  proposal  was  advanced  to 
have  archers  meet  fluorescent  orange 
clothing  requirements  similar  to  pre- 
vious years. 

Since  1992,  when  the  fall  archery 
deer  season  was  extended  two  weeks 
and  overlapped  with  the  general  small 
game  season,  archers  have  been  re- 
quired to  wear  orange  clothing  at  least 
while  moving  from  one  location  to 
another.  The  requirement  — imple- 
mented to  reduce  the  potential  of  ar- 
chers being  mistaken  for  game  — be- 
gan on  the  general  small  game  opener, 
typically  the  fall  turkey  season  opener. 

This  year,  small  game  season  opens 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  ctir- 
rent  regulations  would  require  archers 
to  wear  orange  for  four  weeks,  rather 
than  two.  This  proposal  would  return 
orange  regulations  to  the  previous 
two-week  standard.  Adoption  of  this 
proposal  will  be  considered  at  the 
October  6 Commission  meeting. 


In  other  action,  the  commission: 

•Adopted  a regulation  permitting  beaver  trappers  to  use  snares  with  a clos- 
ing circumference  of  at  least  20  inches  in  underwater  sets. 

•Approved  over-the-counter  antlerless  license  and  surplus  tag  sales  for 
county  treasurers  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

•Failed  to  approve  preliminary  rulemaking  extending  daily  shooting  hours 
to  one-half  hour  after  sunset. 

•Gave  preliminary  approval  to  change  the  classification  of  the  following 
species  of  special  concern:  American  bittern,  great  egret,  yellow-crowned  night 
heron,  from  threatened  to  endangered;  common  tern,  from  extirpated  to  en- 
dangered; dickcissel,  from  undetermined  to  threatened;  and  osprey,  from  en- 
dangered to  threatened. 

•Approved  reward  band  payments  for  hunters  who  participate  in  a pheas- 
ant harvest  rate  study  during  the  upcoming  small  game  season.  Rewards  will 
vary  per  band. 

•Directed  staff  to  study  a proposal  creating  126  deer  management  units. 

•Directed  staff  to  fill  18  vacant  food  and  cover  corps  positions. 

•Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a proposal  allowing  nonresidents  to  acquire 
a limited  number  of  permits  for  taking  wild  raptors  for  falconry  purposes. 

•Announced  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  October  5 and  6 at  a location 
to  be  selected  in  the  Northeast  Region. 
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Bald  eagle  comeback  continues 


THIS  YEAR  saw  at  least  27  bald  eagle 
nests  in  Pennsylvania,  a new  high  for 
the  state,  and  at  least  25  eaglets 
fledged.  Considered  an  endangered 
species  until  just  a few  years  ago,  hald 
eagles  have  been  making  a slow  hut 
steady  comeback,  largely  due  to  a na- 
tional ban  on  DDT  and  reintroduction 
projects  by  state  wildlife  management 
agencies. 

From  1985  through  1989,  using  a 
technique  known  as  hacking,  the 
Game  Commission  brought  88  eaglets 
from  their  nests  in  Saskatchewan  and 
raised  them  on  man-made  nests  at 
Shohola  Lake  in  Pike  County  and  on 
Haldeman’s  Island  in  Dauphin 
County.  Each  year,  when  the  dozen  or 
so  young  birds  became  old  enough  to 
fly,  they  were  set  free,  in  hopes  they 
would  return  to  the  “hack”  site  vicin- 
ity to  nest  when  they  became  sexually 
mature,  at  five  years  of  age.  Many  of 
the  adult  eagles  now  nesting  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  birds  “hacked”  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  other  wildlife 
agencies. 

In  1976,  New  York  began  obtain- 
ing young  eagles  from  Alaska.  Alaska 
couldn’t  supply  all  the  states  needing 
eagles  for  a Northeast  recovery  pro- 
gram, and  the  U.S.  Bald  Eagle  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1940  prohibited  releasing 
eagles  from  other  than  United  States 
sources  into  the  Lowet  48.  That  elimi- 
nated Canadian  provinces,  which 
were  otherwise  willing  to  donate  eagles 
for  reintroduction  purposes.  But  an 
interesting  intetnational  ptedicament 
changed  that. 

In  1982,  to  commemotate  the  200'“' 
anniversaty  of  the  hald  eagle’s  adop- 
tion as  out  national  emblem,  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  wanted 
to  give  President  Ronald  Reagan  two 


captive  hald  eagles  from  Germany. 
The  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act,  how- 
ever, prohibited  the  gift.  But  not  for 
long.  A U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior solicitor  interpreted  the 
longstanding  law  to  apply  to  individu- 
als, not  governments. 

“The  decision  gave  us  access  to 
those  Canadian  eagles,”  said  Paul 
Nickerson,  endangered  species  chief 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service’s 
Northeast  region  office.” 

Under  the  plan,  which  was  to  ac- 
celerate an  eagle  population  recovery 
from  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
four  states  wete  selected  as  release  ar- 
eas. Pennsylvania  received  eagles  from 
Saskatchewan;  New  Jersey  obtained 
birds  from  Manitoba;  Massachusetts 
from  Nova  Scotia;  and  New  York  con- 
tinued to  get  Alaskan  eagles.  More 
than  300  were  released. 

The  reintroduction  allowed  eagles 
to  teoccLipy  their  former  range  much 
quicker  than  they  would’ve  on  their 
own,  maybe  several  generations 
quicker.  In  1976,  from  Maine  to  the 
Chesapeake,  there  were  100  pairs  of 
eagles.  Today  there  are  700. 

Eagle  populations  grow  slowly  be- 
cause pairs  rear  only  one  to  three  ' 
young  annually,  and  those  young  don’t 
matute  fot  at  least  five  years.  Weather 
and  human  disturbances  also  influence 
eagle  reproduction. 

This  year’s  27  nesting  paits  serve  as 
a benchmark.  “We  had  seven  new  nest 
sites,  every  one  in  a different  county,” 
explained  PGC  biologist  Dan 
Brauning.  “That’s  the  largest  number 
of  new  nesting  locations  we’ve  had 
since  out  tecovety  program  began. 
They’re  expanding  from  their  core  ar- 
eas in  Crawford  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties. 
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Despite  the  significant  nesting  suc- 
cess, the  Game  Commission  contin- 
ues to  cautiously  manage  this  sensitive 
species.  In  late  June,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Power  and  Light  Company  helped 
save  a nest  at  Shohola  Lake,  on  SGL 
1 80.  Resting  in  the  dead  branches  atop 
a rotting  pine  tree,  the  nest’s  future  was 
bleak.  To  save  the  nest,  PP&L  placed 
an  80-foot  cedar  pole  beside  the  dead 
tree  and  constructed  a makeshift  plat- 
form on  the  pole  to  cradle  the  nest. 
PP&rL  climbers  then  cut  tree  the  tree- 
top  supporting  the  large  stick  nest. 
Now  the  nest  is  totally  supported  by 
the  pole.  If  the  tree  drops  tomorrow, 
the  nest  will  remain  aloft. 

Eagles  have  a high  affinity  for  their 
nest  sites.  The  pair  at  Shohola  used 
the  nest  in  five  of  the  last  seven  years, 
so  it’s  likely  the  pair  will  return  to  the 
Shohola  nest.  We  won’t  know  for  sure, 
though,  until  February,  when  they  be- 
gin preparing  for  the  next  nesting  sea- 
son. This  year,  the  female  started  sit- 
ting in  early  March,  then  she  stopped. 
The  pair  remained  around  the  nest  for 
about  a month,  then  gradually  lost 
interest  in  the  site  and  just  stayed 
around  the  lake,  fishing. 

The  Shohola  nest  wasn’t  the  only 
one  that  didn’t  produce  young  this 
spring.  About  half  of  the  27  pairs  pro- 
duced young.  The  remainder  either 
continued  to  build  their  nests  or  sim- 
ply didn’t  lay  eggs.  It’s  common  for  a 
new  pair  of  eagles  to  build  a nest  and 
not  lay  eggs. 

As  recently  as  1980,  only  three 
pairs  were  known  to  nest  in  the  state. 
Since  1990,  Pennsylvania’s  nesting 
eagles  have  fledged  159  young.  Bald 
eagles  are  currently  doing  so  well 

BILL  WHEELER  and  DAVE  DANIELS, 
from  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light, 
work  to  save  an  eagle  nest  from  certain 
destruction.  The  workers  reinforced  a 
nest  that  has  been  used  five  of  the  last 
seven  years. 


thoughout  the  country'  that  there’s  talk 
of  removing  them  from  the  federal 
endangered  species  list,  where  they’ve 
been  listed  as  a “threatened”  species 
since  1995.  Declared  an  endangered 
species  in  1 967,  the  bald  eagle’s  popu- 
lation in  the  Lower  48  has  increased 
10  percent  annually  for  the  past  10 
years.  Its  recovery  nationwide  has  sur- 
passed the  highest  expectations  of 
wildlife  managers. 

In  Pennsylvania,  though,  bald 
eagles  will  remain  a state  endangered 
species  for  some  time,  according  to 
PGC  biologist  jerry  Massinger,  who 
oversees  the  state’s  endangered  species 
program. 

“There  are  a lot  of  places  with  suit- 
able habitat  hut  no  eagles,  and  until 
they  start  inhabiting  those  areas,  we’ll 
continue  to  he  very  careful,”  said 
Massinger.  “Although  eagles  have 
moved  into  many  new  areas,  there’s 
still  plenty  of  room  for  expansion,  es- 
pecially in  our  southwestern  and 
southcentral  counties.”  — Joe  Kosack 


Joe  Kosack 
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Trappers  contribute  to  wetlands 
project 


DISTRICT  5 at  the  Pennsylvania 
Trappers  Association  recently  cPmated 
$2,000  towards  a project  designed  to 
restore  and  enhance  up  to  25  acres  at 
Lake  Raystown  in  Huntingdon 


County.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  a fund-raising  hanquet  in 
Altoona  and  accepted  hy  PGC 
Southcentral  Region  Director 
Willis  Sneath. 

Pictured  are  Joe  Pouch,  hanquet 
chairman,  Willis  Sneath,  Jeff 
Crouse  of  Raystown  Lake,  Chris 
Clouser  of  the  Southern 
Alleghenies  Conservancy,  and 
Gerald  Smith,  Trapper’s  Associa- 
tion District  5 Director. 

Involved  in  the  project  are  the 
Game  Commission,  U.  S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers,  Southern  Alleghenies  Con- 
servancy (a  relatively  new  organiza- 
tion) and  Ducks  Unlimited. 


1998  Pennsylvania  YHEC  champions 


crowned 

KEVIN  SMITH  of  Muncy  and 
ADAM  GREEN,  Warren  Center, 
came  away  with  respective  senior  and 
junior  division  Top  Gun  awards  in 
Pennsylvania’s  1998  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  held  June  20,  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Scotia  Range 
near  State  College. 

In  all,  88  youngsters  ages  11  to  18 
participated  in  the  day-long  event 
sanctioned  hy  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. Nearly  as  many  adults  were 
on  hand  to  conduct,  assist  and  encour- 
age the  youthftil  competitors.  This 
corps  included  wildlife  conservation 
officers  and  deputies,  other  Game 
Commission  personnel  and  volunteer 
hunter  education  instructors. 

Smith  repeated  as  Senior  Division 
(ages  15-18)  Top  Gun  with  a com- 


bined score  of  954.  Green  climbed 
atop  the  junior  Division  (ages  1 1-14) 
with  a score  of  790  points. 

The  Game  Commission’s  involve- 
ment in  the  NRA’s  Youth  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Challenge  program  dates  back 
more  than  a decade.  The  annual  event 
was  staged  at  several  locations  in  the 
Northeast  Region  before  moving  to 
the  Scotia  Range  in  1994- 

Pennsylvania  sent  20  youngsters 
and  coaches  to  the  1998  International 
YHEC  event  in  Raton,  New  Mexico, 
July  26-31.  The  Keystone  State  del- 
egation was  evenly  split  between  se- 
nior and  junior  competitors.  In  each 
of  the  last  three  years  individual  Top 
Gun  honors  have  been  brought  home 
to  Pennsylvania  following  the  inter- 
national competition. 
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Senior  Division 

Pennsylvania  1998  YHEC  Results 

Rifle:  1.  Garth  Babcock,  Rome, 
240;  2.  Kevin  Smith,  Muncy,  220;  3. 
Jordan  Myers,  Hughesville,  210. 

Shotgun:  1.  Kevin  Smith,  250;  2. 
Jordan  Myers,  250;  3.  Josh  Strausser, 
220.  (Decided  by  tiebreaker). 

Muzzleloader;  1.  Garth  Babcock, 
80;  2.  Nick  Estep,  Granville  Summit, 
80;  3.  David  Ghilson,  Ulster,  80.  (De- 
cided hy  tiebreaker). 

Archery:  1.  Ed  Dawejko,  Sayre, 
250;  2.  Kevin  Smith,  235;  3.  Garth 
Babcock,  23  5.  (Decided  hy 
tiebreaker). 

Hunter  Responsibility  Exam: 
1. Kevin  Smith,  250;  2.  Jordan  Myers, 
250;  3.  Garth  Babcock,  245.  (Decided 
hy  tiebreaker). 

Senior  Top  Gun:  1. Kevin  Smith, 
945;  2.  Garth  Babcock,  940;  3.  Jordan 
Myers,  925. 


Junior  Division 

Rifle:  1.  Adam  Green,  Warren 
Genter,  190;  2.  Christopher  Dihona, 
Havertown,  150;  3.  Lance  Wilt, 
Lamar,  140. 

Shotgun:  1.  Peter  Rosenherger, 
Athens,  200;  2.  Joshua  Day,  Beech 
Creek,  170;  3.  Edmond  Rosenherger, 
Athens,  160. 

Muzzleloader:  1.  Timothy  Reichart, 
Oranageville,  60;  2.  Steven  Haggerty, 
Towanda,  40;  3.  Cody  Chapman, 
Milan,  40.  (Decided  hy  tiebreaker). 

Archery:  1.  Christopher  Dihona, 
225;  2.  Adam  Green,  210;  3.  Peter 
Rosenherger,  210.  (Decided  hy 
tiebreaker).  Hunter  Responsibility 
Exam:  1.  Lance  Wilt,  Lamar,  240;  2. 
Edmond  Rosenherger,  235;  3.  Timo- 
thy Reichart,  Orangeville,  235. 

Junior  Top  Gun:  1.  Adam  Green, 
790;  2.  Peter  Rosenherger,  745;  3. 
Christopher  Dihona,  700. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

1997 


HIGHWAY 39.502 

ILLEGALS 1,689 

CROP  DAMAGE  2,227  TOTAL  DEER  MORTALITY 43,969 

DOGS 85  ' 

OTHER 466 
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Middle  Creek  Sc  Pymatuning 
programs 


THE  FOLLOWING  programs  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  Pymatuning 
Visitor  Center:  Saturday,  September 
1 2,  “Wildlife  Rehabilitation,”  by  wild- 
life rehahilitatot  Susann  Dearment; 
Saturday,  September  19,  “Waterfowl 
Banding,”  by  PGC  biologist  Kevin 
Jacobs.  Each  pro- 
gram starts  at  2 
p.m.  Then,  on  the 
weekend  of  Sep- 
tember 1 8-20,  will  be 
the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl Expo.  This  extravaganza  grows  in 
popularity  each  year,  and  it  offers 
plenty  for  everybody.  The  state  duck 
stamp  competition,  many  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  round  out  the  festival. 

At  Middle  Creek,  the  “Wildfowl 
Show”  will  he  held  September  12  &. 
n,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  both  days,  and  fea- 
ture hand  carved  waterfowl  decoys. 


wildlife  art  and  much  more.  Hosted  by 
the  Game  Commission,  Speedwell 
Forge  Chapter  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
and  the  Wildlands  Consetvancy,  pro- 
ceeds will  benefit  the  Wildlands  Trust 
Fund. 

On  October  3 will  he  an  open 
house  to  cel- 
ebrate the 
25th  anniver- 
sary of  Middle 
Creek.  To  commemorate  this  mile- 
stone, Charlie  Strouphar,  the  original 
manager  of  Middle  Creek,  along  with 
Charlie  Boyer,  the  longtime  visitors 
center  attendant  and  Chatlie  Lefever, 
longtime  volunteer  and  welll  known 
photographer  will  all  he  on  hand  to 
talk  about  Middle  Creek  and  how  it 
has  become  such  a popular  facility. 
The  celebration  will  run  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  3 p.m. 


Dove  season  to  open  September  1 

son,  and  legal  shooting 


Tentative  1998  Migratory  Game  Bird  Hunting  Seasons 


Species  Open  Close 

Mourning  Doves  Sept.  1 Nov.  9 

Woodcock  Oct.  24  Nov.  7 

Virginia,  Sora  Rails  Sept.  1 Nov.  9 

Moorhens  Sept.  1 Nov.  9 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe  Oct.  24  Nov.  28 


Daily 

Limit 

12 

3 

25 

15 


Possession 

Limit 

24 
6 

25 
30 
16 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  1998  dove  season 
is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  Tues- 
day, September  1,  under  a package  of 
migratory  game  bird  seasons  selected 
by  the  Game  Commission.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  the  traditional 
split-dove  season  format  will  be  re- 
placed with  a 70-consecutive-day  sea- 


hours  for  the  entire 
season  are  noon  to 
sunset. 

The  break  in  tradi- 
tion was  brought 
about  by  Penn- 
sylvania’s general 
small  game  season 
opening  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 17,  two  weeks 
earlier  than  in  the  past.  If  this  format 
continues  in  1999,  there  is  a possibil- 
ity dove  season  could  he  divided  into 
three  segments. 

Pennsylvania’s  two-week  wood- 
cock season  is  scheduled  to  open  Sat- 
urday, October  24,  and  continue 
through  Saturday,  November  7,  with 
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a daily  limir  id  three  birds  and  six  in 
possession  alter  opening  day. 

Virginia  and  sora  rails  and  moorhen 
hunting  starts  September  1.  A season 
for  common  snipe  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin October  24-  Shooting  hours  for 
woodcock,  rails,  moitrhens  and  snipe 
are  from  one-halt  hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset. 


All  migratory  game  bird  hunters, 
including  those  afield  tor  doves,  are 
required  to  obtain  and  carry  a migra- 
tory game  bird  license.  This  applies  tit 
resident,  nonresident,  junior,  senior 
and  lifetime  license  holders.  The  mi- 
gratory game  bird  license  is  tree.  How- 
ever, issuing  agents  charge  a 7 5 -cent 
processing  fee. 


Man  acts  to  curb  poachers 


By  Paula  Heeschen 

Pocono  Record  Writer 


TOM  WALTER  always  felt  like  he  was 
just  doing  his  duty  when  he  reported 
poachers  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Walter  grew  up  on  a 
27-acre  farm  in  Monroe  County  and 
felt,  as  a long-time  hunter  himself,  that 
hunters  should  respect  the  rules. 

He  felt  a special  outrage  when  he 
discovered  tour  deer  carcasses  at  one 
site  — all  minus  their  heads. 

“It  was  a big  trophy  hunt,”  Walter, 
who  runs  Tom’s  Small  Engine  Repair, 
said  with  disgust.  “There  were  four 
deer  and  a fawn,  and  they  had  taken 
the  hindquarter  of  the  fawn.  These 
kind  of  people  — their  kids  — what 
are  they  going  ti>grow  up  with.^” 

In  April,  Walter  received  a certifi- 
cate of  recognition  from  the  Game 
Commission.  The  “Sport  Ethic 
Award”  went  to  Walter  for  the  consis- 
tent and  effective  help  he  has  given 
to  the  Commission  in  its  pursuit  of 
poachers. 

“Tom’s  property  has  a lot  of  fields, 
and  it’s  a very  popular  spot  for  poach- 
ers,” Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Dirk  Remensnyder  said.  Those  attend- 
ing the  Hunter-Trapper  Education  In- 


David  W.  Coulter/Pocono  Record 


TOM  WALKER  was  awarded  the  Game 
Commission's  "Sport  Ethic  Award"  in 
recognition  of  his  ongoing  efforts  to  curtail 
poaching  activities  on  his  Monroe  County 
farm. 


structor  dinner  at  King  Arthur’s  in 
Sciota  heard  that  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions Walter  heard  shots  and  went 
out  at  night  to  follow  poachers. 

Remensnyder  said  Walter  deserves 
special  credit  for  his  efforts  because  it’s 
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no  easy  task  for  him  to  get  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  He  lost  both  legs 
10  years  ago  when  a tree  fell  on  him, 
and  he  uses  a wheelchair  and  a van 
equipped  with  a lift  to  get  around. 

“He  never  let  that  stop  him  from 
hunting  as  you  should,  ethically,” 
Remensnyder  said. 

Walter  grew  up  hunting  and  has 
taken  his  Id-year-old  daughter  with 
him  for  years. 

Until  last  year  he  had  family  meiri' 
hers  help  him  wheel  out  to  a hilltop 
vantage  point  during  the  season.  Last 
year,  armed  with  a special  license,  he 
got  a special  alLterrain  vehicle  that  he 
now  uses. 

He  said  his  brother  and  other  mem- 
hers  of  his  family  have  helped  him  pur- 
sue  poachers.  His  brother,  who  lives 


on  a nearby  hillside,  is  better  able  to 
hear  the  shots  in  the  valley  because 
the  sound  waves  travel  upward.  He  tips 
off  Tom,  who  heads  out. 

“The  deer  are  everybody’s,”  Walter 
said.  “And  nowadays,  with  all  the  de- 
velopment, we’re  moving  into  the 
deer’s  property.” 

He  said  he  began  pursuing  poach- 
ers not  just  to  protect  his  property,  hut 
because  the  activity  became  so  fre- 
quent. 

“You’ve  got  to  take  a stand,”  Walter 
said.  “It  was  way  out  of  control. 

“The  deer  have  less  and  less  places 
to  go,”  Walter  said.  “Our  farm  happens 
to  he  one  of  the  places  they  go.” 


Reprinted  from  the  April  7,  1998, 
Pocono  Record. 


New  guide  to  Farm  Bill 


“WILDLIFE  Manager’s  Field  guide  to 
the  Farm  Bill”  is  now  available  from 
the  Wildlife  Managerrient  Institute. 
This  comprehenisve,  48-page  booklet 
is  designed  to  help  wildlife  managers 
and  others  interested  in  implement- 


ing the  conservation  provisions  of  the 
1996  Farm  Bill.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $4  each,  postage  paid,  from 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
1101  14th  St,  NW,  Suite  801  Wash- 
ington DC  20005. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Came  News-  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7) 
787-4250. 


Region  Office  Phone  Numbers 

Use  the  following  numbers  to  contact  a region  office: 

Niirthwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 717-675-1  143 

Northcentral  — 717-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1 -888'PGC-800 1 . This  numher  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Biodiversity  includes  variety  in  species, 
variety  in  genetic  make  up  of  species,  and 
variety  in  natural  communities. 

Pennsylvania's 
Wild  World  Soup 


IF  THE  wandering  New 
York  moose  that  visited 
Pennsylvania  brings 
company  and  decides  to 
stay  the  next  time, 
sightings  like  this  Maine 
moose  could  be  added 
to  pa's  wildlife  diversity 
soup. 


America  never  was  a “melting  pot,” 
L they  say,  where  all  the  newcomers  of 
diverse  ethnic,  national  and  cultural  hack- 
grounds  blended  and  dissolved  into  the 
mixture.  There  never  was  a homogeniza- 
tion where  we  all  became  “typical  Ameri- 
cans,” or  so  goes  the  latest  thinking. 

I don’t  know  much 
about  metallurgy  and 
melting  pots,  but  1 do 
know  a little  about 
cooking.  It  seems  to  me 
that  America  is  more  of 
a soup,  and  the  writing 
of  its  recipe  is  a work  in 
progress.  More  and  more 
different  kinds  of  ingre- 
dients are  being  added, 
as  new  peoples  come  to 
live  here,  each  adding  a 
pinch  of  flavor  to  the 


stock.  America  is  becoming  a fascinating 
dish.  We’re  all  “in  there,”  hut  we  haven’t 
been  lost  in  the  mix.  We’re  still  distinguish- 
able by  the  spicy  hints  and  subtle  savors 
we  have  added. 

So  then,  why  are  some  afraid  of  the  term 
“biodiversity?”  If  this  country  is  made  stron- 
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ger  and  more  interesting,  it  the  “sum  ot  the 
parts  exceeds  the  whole,”  because  it  is  so 
diverse,  isn’t  that  something  we  want  in 
the  outdoor  world  as  well? 

I think  so,  and  the  hesitancy  I’ve  some- 
times heard  about  supporting  biodiversity 
I just  can’t  understand.  If  hiodivetsity 
means  that  Penn’s  Woods  should  be  more 
than  a place  where  deer  are  raised  for  deer 
hunters  (to  the  detriment  ot  many  other 
animals),  as  much  as  1 like  deer  hunting. 
I’m  all  tor  the  concept.  Too  much  ot  even 
a good  thing,  like  stutting  yourselt  with 
chocolate  cake,  is  had.  That  bellyache  at- 
terward  is  your  body’s  reminder  that  a green 
salad  and  low  tat  gtilled  chicken,  and  a 
smaller  piece  of  cake,  might  have  been  a 
better,  healthier  choice. 

I’ve  seen  places  on  public  land  where 
there  were  so  many  deer  that  the  htowse 
line  was  head  high  and  not  a spot  ot  green- 
ery was  left  on  the  forest  floor  Up  tii  100 
deer  would  he  in  the  fields  around  the 
camps,  and  I’d  always  see  at  least  40  or  50 
along  the  road  on  the  5-mile  dtive  hack 
in.  It  was  tun  to  watch  so  many  deer,  and  it 
a biologist  had  told  me  then  that  instead 
ot  a sign  ot  plenty,  this  was  a sign  of  a sick 
wildlife  population,  an  ecidogy  out  ot 
whack,  1 probably  wouldn’t  have  believed 
bim. 

But  then,  there  was  the  uncomfortable 
gut  feeling  that  something  was  wrong  when 
so  tew  bucks  were  taken  by  the  hunters  in 
those  camps,  especially  when  the  bucks 
were  mostly  spindly  spikes.  Maybe  all  was 
not  well  with  there  being  so  many  deer. 
Maybe  we  should  have  been  feeling  tbe 
need  tor  a little  Pepcid  AC. 

That  was  in  the  1 970s.  Nowadays,  when 
I visit  those  same  areas,  I see  no  browse 
line.  I do  see  nipped  offends  of  twigs  and 
tracks,  showing  that  deer  still  live  there. 
Not  as  many,  but  enough  to  enjoy  watch- 
ing and  hunting.  But  now  there  are  also 
spring  wildtlowers,  new  trees  and  bushy 
growth,  and  more  kinds  of  wildlife,  like 
grouse,  rabbits  and  warblers,  that  use  the 
reemerging  low  greenery.  Today  it’s  not  just 


deer  and  tree  leaves  higher  than  a hungty 
whitetail  can  reach.  Maybe  I don’t  see  hun- 
dreds of  deer  there  anymore,  but  the  woods 
are  more  interesting,  their  makeup  has 
more  zest,  thanks  to  the  additions  to  the 
mix. 

I like  what  the  biodiversity  vision  state- 
ment developed  by  Pennsylvania’s  Natu- 
tal  Resources  Work  Group  (and  adopted 
by  the  Game  Commission)  has  to  say. 
Biodiversity,  they  say,  includes  variety  in 
species,  variety  in  genetic  make  up  of  spe- 
cies, and  \ ariety  in  natural  communities. 
And  the  statement  acknowledges  that 
“biiidiversity  is  important  to  sustain 
healthy  ecological  systems,  to  provide  re- 
sources tor  recreational  opportunities  and 
other  beneficial  uses,  and  to  assure  the 
long-term  welfare  of  ourselves  and  future 
generations.” 

That  diversity  makes  the  outdoor  world 
a better  place  is  a strong  underlying  theme 
in  the  vision  statement.  Diversity  also  im- 
plies complexity.  A current  buzz  word, 
“KISS”  (Keep  It  Simple,  Stupid),  seems  not 
to  apply.  In  other  words,  a dish  ot  just  meat 
and  potatoes  may  be  edible,  but  it’s  likely 
to  be  boring,  especially  if  you  ear  it  day  af- 
ter day.  Because  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  and 
wild  places  are  so  diverse,  they  are  never 
boring,  even  it  you  partake  ot  them  often. 

The  many  types  of  animals  I might  see 
when  I’m  outdoors  are,  to  me,  a main  at- 
traction ot  hunting.  From  tiny  shrews, 
moles  and  voles  underfoot,  to  fall’s  migrat- 
ing hawks,  butterflies  and  waterfowl  over- 
head, 1 never  know  what  all  I’ll  see  when 
I’m  in  field  or  forest.  A hunter  might  ex- 
pect to  see  deer,  squirrels,  woodpeckers  and 
chickadees,  but  who  expects  to  see  a flock 
ot  tundra  swans  winging  low  over  the  trees 
on  a snowy  buck  season  morning?  I do, 
because  it  happens  to  me  nearly  ever  year 
when  the  big  northern  birds  travel  through 
the  state  and  add  their  diversity,  however 
briefly,  to  what  we  already  have  here. 

With  the  return  of  some  of  the  wildlife 
species  that  have  been  missing  or  were  at  a 
low  ebb  in  the  state,  like  fishers,  otters  and 
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ospreys,  our  biodiversity,  the  mixture  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  “soup,"  is  becorri' 
infj  more  delectable.  The  likelihood  of  see- 
ing  one  of  the  newer  “ingredients,”  coy- 
otes, is  increasing,  and  we  may  someday 
get  more  than  a fleeting  “taste”  of  moose. 

A hull  moose  has  been  a wanderer  in 
and  out  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  for 
several  years.  Having  enjoyed  watching 
moose  on  trips  to  New  England  and 
Canada,  and  wondering  about  our  chances 
of  getting  a moose  herd  here,  1 called  a New 
York  State  game  biologist.  He  works  with 
the  moose  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
Pennsylvania’s  traveling  hull  may  have 
originated.  If  you  have  moose  visiting  the 
state,  he  told  me,  it’s  only  a matter  of  time 
until  Pennsylvania  just  plain  has  moose. 
That’s  what  happened  in  the  Adirondacks, 
he  said,  with  moose  emigrating  from  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.  So  maybe 
someday  we  will  confirm  moose  as  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  biodiversity  recipe. 

While  doing  my  own  traveling  around 
the  state,  I’ve  savored  how  diverse  our  land- 
scape is.  If  1 was  a biologist,  Pd  be  able  to 
identify  the  individual  habitat  types,  but 
as  a layman  1 only  know  how  different  the 
wild  lands  of  the  state  look  from  place  to 
place,  a “geo-diversity.”  From  the  oak 
hickory  hills  of  the  southcentral,  to  the 
maple  beech  of  the  northern  tier,  from  the 
tannic  blueberry  bogs  of  the  Poconos,  to 
the  fertile  fens  of  the  northwest,  there’s 
variety  aplenty  for  every  outdoor  appetite. 

1 now  live  in  an  area  that’s  a transition 
zone  for  the  wild  animals  and  plants  found 


to  the  north  and  along  the  Gteat  Lakes, 
and  those  found  in  the  habitats  to  the  south 
and  east.  1 don’t  have  to  travel  farther  than 
the  woods  out  my  hack  door  to  see  a great 
array  of  species,  a biodiversity  postet  at  the 
kitchen  window.  Black  cherry,  Allegheny 
serviceberry,  red  and  sugar  maple,  red  and 
white  oak,  several  hickories,  sycanmre, 
cucumber  magnolia,  butternut,  red  osier 
dogwood,  white-flowering  dogwood,  aspen, 
hawthorn,  wild  azalea,  white  pine,  hem- 
lock, crahapple,  and  more  I’ve  yet  to  cata- 
log. 

When  we  bought  our  forested  acres,  1 
thought  a good  project  would  be  tt'  walk 
them  and  identify  all  the  different  species 
of  wild  plants  and  animals  that  live  in 
“Aunt  Linda’s  Woods.”  My  husband 
thought  the  effort  should  he  done  system- 
atically, blocking  off  a section  and  me- 
thodically keying  out  the  species.  1 wanted 
to  do  it  in  a right  brained  way  — stroll 
through  the  woods  with  the  log  hook  and 
say,  “Oh,  there’s  that,  and  here’s  this,  and 
take  a look  at  what’s  over  yonder”  — cata- 
loging by  the  technique  of  “happy  suq'irise.” 
We  didn’t  have  to  decide  which  method 
to  use,  because  we  realized  the  chore  was 
beyond  us  — there  was  too  much 
biodiversity  for  us  dilettantes. 

But  then  again,  perhaps  it  isn’t  neces- 
sary to  know  everything  that  goes  into  the 
“special  blend  of  herbs  and  spices”  in  or- 
der to  relish  the  dish.  1 think  I’ll  leave  the 
details  to  the  chef,  and  just  dig  in  and  en- 
joy the  mixture  that  is  Pennsylvania’s  wild 
world  soup.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Doug  Piper 

AMIDST  a changing  landscape  — leaves  beginning  to  reveal  their  fall  color  and  amber 
waves  of  corn  shimmering  in  the  distance  — bowhunters  get  the  first  crack  at  whitetails. 
Last  season,  more  than  328,000  archery  hunters  took  54,460  deer  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  1992,  archers  shot  more  antlered  deer — 29,163  — than  antlerless — 25,297.  All 
indications  point  to  this  season  being  another  good  one.  If  you’ve  done  your  homework  — 
scouted  your  hunting  area,  fine-tuned  your  equipment  and  honed  your  shooting  skill  — 
you  should  be  ready  when  the  moment  of  truth  arrives.  Then  again,  overcoming  the  keen 
senses  of  a whitetail  is  no  easy  chore,  hut  that’s  what  makes  hunting  them  so  special. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Steve  Hower 

Schuylkill  County  WCO 


I was  Upset  as  I left  the  Schuylkill  County 
Court  House.  Vve  lost  cases  before,  so  why 
was  I so  perturbed^  You  decide. 


t 

The  Coup  de  Grace 


IT  WAS  Sunday  evening,  the  day  before 
hear  season,  and  I was  feeling  a twinge 
in  my  stomach  brought  on  by  the  anxiety 
that  always  creeps  up  on  me  just  prior  to 
an  openiiag  day  ot  a major  hunting  season. 
Because  the  hear  population  has  been 
steadily  increasing  here,  each  season  brings 
more  hunting  pressure  and,  iia  turn,  more 
challenges  for  me  and  my  deputies.  With 
more  hunters  in  the  woods,  the  possibility 
of  hunting  accidents  increases,  as  do  vio- 
lations. 

I’ve  always  been  somewhat  uneasy  be- 
fore opening  days  because  the  unexpected 
usually  occurs.  There  was  that  first  day  of 
antlerless  deer  season  that  1 spent  in 
Pottsville  with  a mother  hear,  her  two  cubs 
and  several  hundred  spectators.  Another 
deer  season  opener  brought  a fatal  hunt- 
ing accident.  As  WCOs,  we  just  never 
know  what’s  next,  but  whatever  comes 
must  he  handled  as  professionally  and 
quickly  as  possible.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
running  through  my  mind  that  Sunday 
evening  as  1 gathered  my  equipment  for  the 
following  morning’s  activities. 

Then  the  phone  rang.  It  was  student 
officer  Vernon  Perry,  who  was  assigned  to 
my  neighboring  officer,  John  Denchak, 
calling  to  say  that  he  had  just  received  a 
report  of  a hear  being  shot  in  my  district. 
The  information  was  sketchy,  hut  Vern  had 


received  a phone  number  for  an  individual 
who  supposedly  had  more  information.  1 
called  the  number  immediately. 

The  lady  said  she  had  heard  that  a hear 
had  been  shot  earlier  in  the  day  somewhere 
near  Friedenshurg  along  the  Second  Moun- 
tain. She  provided  an  excellent  description 
of  the  bear,  saying  that  it  was  a 200-pound 
female,  and  that  it  had  been  shot  once 
through  the  chest  with  a high  powered  rifle, 
and  twice  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
22-caliber.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the  hear 
had  been  field-dressed,  the  body  cavity 
stuffed  with  snow,  and  that  it  was  currently 
in  the  back  of  a pickup  truck  at  the 
poacher’s  residence. 

As  she  understood  it,  the  poacher  had 
not  purchased  a hear  license,  hut  that  his 
cousin  had.  The  plan  was  that  the  cousin 
on  the  following  day  was  to  deliver  the  bear 
to  our  Southeast  Region  bear  check  sta- 
tion and  claifn  it  as  a legal  kill.  When  1 
asked  her  for  the  identity  of  the  shooter  or 
the  cousin,  she  could  give  me  only  a nick- 
name that  she  had  heard.  According  to  her, 
a man  called  “Poncho”  had  shot  the  hear.  1 
couldn’t  help  hut  wonder  how  she  had  at- 
tained all  this  detailed  information,  but  I’ve 
learned  through  the  years  that  it’s  not  al- 
ways wise  to  ask. 

After  hanging  up  I immediately  called 
the  region  office.  Dispatcher  Ed  Shutter 
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was  on  duty  that  night.  “Ed,  notity  all  the 
otficers  working  the  check  station  tirst 
thing  tomorrow  morning  to  watch  tor  a 
200'pound  sow  stuhed  with  snow.  It  should 
have  two  .22  bullet  holes  in  the  hack  ot 
the  head,  and  a centerfire  title  bullet  wound 
through  the  chest.  A guy  that  calls  himselt 
Poncho  shot  the  hear  this  morning. 
Poncho’s  cousin,”  1 explained  “is  supposed 
to  tag  the  hear  and  claim  that  he  killed  it 
legally  sometime  alter  the  season  opens  to- 
morrow morning." 

“Okay,  I’ll  call  the  Northeast  Region, 
too,  in  case  he  tries  to  take  it  there  instead.” 

“Good  idea.” 

1 really  hoped  1 
could  put  this  case  to- 
gether. There  would 
he  a lot  of  hunters 
enduring  the  cold 
and  wading  through 
the  snow  tomorrow, 
tor  whom  just  seeing 
such  a hear  would 
make  for  a lifetime 
memory.  It  just  isn’t 
fair  for  someone  to 
cheat  this  way.  It’s 
not  fair  to  sportsmen, 
to  the  non-hunting 
public,  and  certainly 
not  fair  to  the  re- 
source. 

Doty  McDowell,  a 
WCO  trainee  at  the 
time,  arrived  at  my 
house  before  daylight 
the  next  morning  to 
assist  me  with  the 
opening  day.  Doty 
was  assigned  to  me 
for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  hunting  sea- 
sons as  part  ot  his 
training.  The  enthu- 
siasm displayed  by 
our  officer  trainees  is 
contagious,  and  1 al- 
ways look  forward  to 


their  arrival.  As  we  began  our  regular  du- 
ties, 1 briefed  Doty  on  the  situation  with 
Poncho. 

Monday  came  and  went,  then  Tuesday. 
On  Wednesday  morning  Southeast  Region 
Information  and  Education  Supervisot 
Cheryl  Trewella  called.  Cheryl  said  that 
someone  named  Jonathan  Poe  had  called 
and  said  that  he  had  found  a dead  bear  in 
his  backyard  on  Monday.  Poe  had  told 
Cheryl  that  the  bear  had  been  shot,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  it  he  could  keep  it. 

“Where  does  Poe  live?”  1 asked. 

“Somewhere  behind  Friedensburg.” 

“That’s  it.  That’s  Poncho.  It  has  to  be.” 
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Within  minutes  Doty  and  1 were  pull- 
ing up  the  driveway  at  the  Poe  residence. 
It  was  a large,  new  home  nestled  in  the 
woods  along  the  base  ot  Second  Mountain. 
A man  walked  out  to  meet  us. 

“Hi,  Steve.  I’m  Jonathan  Poe.  Pm  the 
guy  who  called  about  the  bear.” 

“Where  is  it?”  1 asked. 

“It’s  right  over  here,  on  the  hack  ot  my 
truck,”  said  Poe. 

As  we  looked  at  the  bear  we  im- 
mediately noticed  that  it  was 
a female,  and  stuffed  with 
snow. 

“Liviks  to  he  about  a 
200-pounder”  1 said. 

“Yep,”  said  Poe. 

“That’s  what  1 figure. 

1 found  it  behind  the 
house  on  Monday 
when  1 came  home 
from  work.  1 cotildn’t 
report  it  to  you  guys 
until  now  because  1 
had  to  go  back  out  to 
work  again.  You  can  see  it 
was  shot  through  the  chest,  prob- 
ably by  a hunter.  Can  1 keep  it,  Steve?” 

1 had  to  admit  that  this  gtiy  was  smooth. 
So  smooth  that  1 began  to  wonder  if  this 
really  was  Poncho  or  just  some  guy  who 
had  come  home  from  work  and  found  a 
bear  behind  his  house.  1 learned  a long  time 
ago  not  to  treat  people  as  suspects.  1 al- 
ways try  to  match  their  stories  with  the 
evidence  present.  If  the  two  don’t  match, 
or  if  something  just  doesn’t  make  sense,  1 
may  suspect  their  involvement  in  a crime. 

“We’ll  have  to  take  it  and  check  it  out. 
If  it  seems  to  have  been  killed  legally,  you’ll 
probably  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase it  from  the  commonwealth.” 

As  Dtity  and  1 loaded  the  bear  onto  my 
truck  1 turned  to  Poe  and  asked,  “By  the 
way,  did  you  backtrack  the  bear  before  the 
snow  melted  to  find  out  where  it  came 
from?” 

“Uh,  no.  1 didn’t  see  any  tracks.  But  1 
didn’t  really  look,  either,”  he  said. 


“Why  isn’t  there  any  blood  over  there 
in  the  leaves  where  you  said  you  gutted  the 
bear?”  Doty  asked  while  1 watched  Poe’s 
eyes. 

“Huh,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  know.” 

1 was  beginning  to  get  that  feeling  that 
the  story  wasn’t  fitting  the  evidence. 

We  delivered  the  bear  to  a taxidermist 
friend  of  mine  for  skinning,  and  20  min- 
utes later  it  was  almost  entirely  skinned. 

As  he  cut  the  hide  free  from  the 
head,  a small  bullet  fell  to 
the  floor.  We  immedi- 
ately identified  it  as  a 
.22.  A second  small 
bullet  hole  was  lo- 
cated at  the  back  of 
the  skull.  There  was 
no  exit  wound,  indi- 
cating the  bullet  was 
still  lodged  some- 
where in  the  skull. 

We  returned  to  Poe 
and  questioned  him 
again,  hut  he  stuck  to 
his  story.  Not  being 
able  to  prove  that  Poe 
was  directly  involved  in  the  killing  of  the 
bear,  1 felt  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
bear  had  been  killed  unlawfully,  and  not 
simply  one  that  had  been  shot  by  a hunter. 
It  is  against  Pennsylvania  law  to  kill  a hear 
with  a .22  rimfire,  but  we  had  to  find  out 
what  had  actually  caused  the  bear’s  death. 
Was  it  the  massive  chest  wound,  or  was  it 
the  .22  shots  to  the  head?  After  all,  it  would 
not  be  illegal  to  shoot  a dead  bear  with  a 
rimfire,  and  if  Poe  claimed  he  had  done 
that  during  a hearing,  we  would  probably 
lose  the  case.  Only  an  expert  could  make 
the  determination,  so  1 decided  to  visit  one. 

1 contacted  a local  pathologist  and  asked 
for  his  help.  He  asked  that  we  deliver  the 
bear  to  him,  so  a few  days  later  we  removed 
the  carcass  from  the  evidence  freezer  and 
took  it  to  a local  hospital  for  examination. 
The  pathologist  removed  the  brain  and 
examined  the  damage  done  by  the  bullets. 
He  located  a .22  in  the  brain  and  said  it 
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was  the  fatal  shot.  He  knew  this,  he  ex- 
plained, because  of  the  amount  ot  hemor- 
rhage at  the  site.  “The  heart  was  still  pump- 
ing to  cause  that  much  hemorrhage,”  he 
explained.  “There’s  no  douht  that  this  was 
the  fatal  shot.  It  appears  the  hear  was  tirst 
shot  with  the  high  power  title  in  the  chest, 
then  finished  ott  at  close  range  with  the 
.22  shots  to  the  hack  ot  the  head.” 

We  still  had  a tew  ^luestions  to  answer. 
Who  was  Poe’s  cousin,  and  was 
he  asked  to  deliver  the 
hear  to  Reading?  Why 
didn’t  they  take  it 
to  the  check  sta- 
tion as  1 had 
been  told  they 
would?  And 
where  did 
Poncho  tit  in’ 

As  we  con- 
tinued our  in- 
vestigation we 
learned  the  iden- 
tity ot  the  cousin 
from  an  informant. 

While  interviewing  him 
we  discovered  that  Poe  had  indeed  con- 
tacted him  about  tagging  a hear.  The  cousin 
had  refused  Poe’s  request. 

We  also  learned  that  a local  contractor 
had  recently  done  some  work  tor  Poe,  and 
that  his  records  showed  the  nickname 
“Poncho”  when  referring  to  Poe.  And,  fi- 
nally, 1 learned  that  Poe  had  contacted  a 
taxidermist  just  prior  to  hear  season  and 
made  a strange  request.  He  asked  the  taxi- 
dermist, “It  1 get  a hear,  will  you  mount  it 
tiir  me?”  A question  that  takes  on  new 
meaning  once  1 confirmed  rhat  Poe  had 
not  purchased  either  a hunting  license  or 
hear  license. 

With  the  investigation  complete,  1 
charged  Poe  with  the  possession  ot  a hear 
that  had  been  unlawfully  killed.  1 had  not 
been  able  to  prove  that  he  was  the  one  who 
had  actually  shot  the  hear,  hut  I could  cer- 
tainly prove  that  he  had  possessed  it. 

He  hired  an  attorney  and  requested  a 


hearing.  1 prosecuted  the  case  tor  the  com- 
monwealth, and  after  hearing  all  testimony, 
the  magistrate  found  Ptie  guilty  and  as- 
sessed him  the  mandatory  $800  tine  plus 
court  costs.  His  attorney  tiled  an  appeal  to 
the  Schuylkill  County  Court  ot  Common 
Pleas.  Appeals  are  norhing  more  than  a 
new  hearing  at  a higher  court  with  <i  new 
judge.  Rut  unlike  hearings  at  the  District 
Courts,  where  I represent  the  common- 
wealth as  prosecutor, 
a representative 
from  the  District 
Attorney’s  Of- 
fice prosecutes 
the  case  at  this 
level.  Upon  our 
arriv.il  at  the 
DA’s  office,  the 
prosecuting  at- 
tornev  quicklv 
stated  the  case 
was  too  we.ik  to 
bother  with.  He 
talked  briefly 
wirh  the  defense 
attiuney  and  ad\’ised 
me  that  he  would  withdraw  the  bear  pos- 
session charge,  and  in  return  Poe  would 
plead  guilty  to  a disorderly  conduct  charge 
and  accept  a $300  tine.  Poe  received  no 
hunting  privilege  revocation  as  a result. 

Disorderly  conduct?  I couldn’t  believe 
the  case  went  down  the  tubes  that  quickly. 
All  the  hard  work  now  seemed  a huge  waste 
ot  time.  While  driving  home  I thought 
about  the  advice  I had  been  given  so  often 
while  at  the  training  school  eight  years 
earlier:  “Don’t  let  it  bother  you.  You  will 
lose  cases  tor  no  apparent  reason,”  instruc- 
tors had  said.  But  it  did  bother  me  just 
knowing  that  a serious  crime  against  wild- 
life went  unpunished. 

You  can  rest  assured,  though,  that  Game 
Commission  officers  will  continue  to  en- 
force the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code.  We  do 
care,  and  our  thin  green  line  will  remain 
in  place  to  protect  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
resources.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Wildlife  watching  on  Marcias  mountain  heated  up 
last  year  as  summer  yielded  its  moisture-laden  air 
to  the  cool,  crisp  breezes  of  a new  autumn. 

September 

Bonanza 


I’M  OFTEN  disappointed  by  how  little 
wildlife  activity  1 notice  during  my  daily 
walks  throughout  our  central  Pennsylva- 
nia mountain  property.  Sometimes  a couple 
weeks  pass  during  which  I see  nothing  of 
interest  hut  the  usual  fleeing  deer  and  fly- 
ing birds.  Of  course,  this  is  a normal  state 
of  affairs  in  the  real  life  natural  world, 
where  most  wild  animals  are  either  hiding 
err  resting.  Unlike  the  animals  on  televi- 
sion nature  shows  or  pictured  in  nature 
magazines,  animals  and  their  behavior  in 
the  wild  are  neither  close  up  or  easy  to  see. 

Last  September,  though,  was  outstand- 
ing for  wildlife  watching.  Every  day  had  its 
special  moments,  and  on  six  of  them  1 saw 
something  1 had  never  seen  before.  My  first 
observation  occurred  on  a beautiful,  clear, 
breezy  September  6.  At  both  the  First  and 
Far  fields,  hundreds  of  goldenrod  plants 
seemed  to  flutter  with  monarch  butterflies. 

1 assumed  that  these  butterflies  were  the 
last  brood  of  the  season,  programmed  to 
migrate  to  Mexico  instead  of  procreate.  So 
I was  totally  unprepared  for  mating  mon- 
archs.  At  first  1 doubted  what  I was  seeing. 
A pair  of  monarchs  were  attached,  abdo- 
men to  abdomen,  on  a goldenrod  flower. 


As  I watched,  they  flew  up  into  the  air,  still 
attached,  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

Later,  1 consulted  Lillian  and  Donald 
Stokes’  hook,  A Guide  to  Observing  Insect 
Lives,  and  learned  that  “the  [monarch]  male 
tends  to  grab  on  to  the  female  from  above 
and  hold  his  wings  straight  out  and  still, 
while  the  female  flutters  some  and  the  two 
glide  to  the  ground.  Usually,  while  hidden 
among  weeds,  the  male  attaches  his  abdo- 
men to  the  female’s  abdomen  and  then 
carries  her  off,  flying,  while  her  legs  are 
folded  beneath  her  and  her  wings  are 
closed.”  That  was  exactly  what  1 had  wit- 
nessed. Then,  “they  fly  to  dense  vegeta- 
tion where  they  remain  from  2 to  14  hours 
while  the  packet  of  sperm  is  transferred 
from  the  male  to  the  female.” 

Obviously  the  monarchs  I had  observed 
were  individualists:  no  hiding  in  the  weeds 
for  them.  They  were  also  a little  late  in 
mating.  The  entire  cycle  from  egg  to  but- 
terfly takes  at  least  26  days,  which  meant 
that  if  the  mating  was  successful  (and  not 
all  matings  are)  the  butterflies  would 
emerge  on  or  about  October  2. 

But  the  major  monarch  migration  oc- 
curred here  during  the  first  three  weeks  in 
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September.  Did  those  mating  monarchs 
sense  that  October  would  be  unusually 
warm  and  that  monarchs  would  sail  past 
as  late  as  October  19?  It  was  comforting  to 
think  that  a few  of  those  late  migrators  were 
the  offspring  of  that  September  mating. 

My  next  sighting  took  place  on  a mostly 
overcast  September  12.  Goldfinches  called 
from  the  electric  wires  as  1 started  out  on 
my  morning  walk.  Once  again  1 wandered 
through  the  First  Field  goldenrod  patches 
— still  blanketed  with  monarchs  — and 
headed  tor  Big  Tree  Trail.  1 was  eager  to 
explore  the  newly  cut  trail  that  mean- 
dered up  Sapsucker  Ridge  and  along 
the  mountaintop,  past  several 
enormous  red  oaks,  before 
emerging  into  the  former 
clearcLit. 

As  1 finished  the  ascent  and 
paused  to  catch  my  breath,  1 had 
an  excellent  view  of  a gray  squir- 
rel with  a white  tail  skulking  down 
a nearby  tree.  Then  it  dashed  off 
into  the  forest,  its  white  tail  as  easy  to 
follow  as  a beacon  light. 

1 was  pleased  to  have  seen  the 
unusual  squirrel,  but  not  so 
pleased  to  have  my  walk 
accompanied  by  the 
dull  roar  of  highway 
traffic  from  the 
newly  designated 
Interstate  99  at  the 
base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Once  Big  Tree  Trail  merged  into  the 
logging  road,  it  was  lined  with  a wall  of 
striped  maple  and  black  locust  saplings  that 
blocked  my  view.  With  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing impaired  by  human  made  disturbances, 
1 grumpily  wondered  why  1 had  bothered 
to  follow  such  a sterile  trail. 

But  then,  as  1 neared  the  old  haul  road, 
a black  bear,  its  back  to  me,  crossed  the 
road  10  feet  from  where  1 stood  and  disap- 
peared into  the  brush  without  seeing  me.  1 
remained  still,  savoring  my  sighting.  To  my 
surprise,  first  one  cub,  then  a second, 
emerged  from  the  dense  underbrush  as  si- 


lently and  swiftly  as  their  mother  had,  and 
ambled  after  her.  They  were  almost  close 
enough  to  touch,  yet  they  did  not  see  me. 

1 sat  down  and  tried  to  peer  through  the 
thick  cover  where  1 could  hear  the  snap- 
ping of  branches.  Apparently  the  mother 
bear  had  pulled  down  something  for  her 
cubs  to  eat.  Eager  to  know  what  they  were 
eating,  1 also  knew  that  surprising  a mother 
bear  with  cubs  was  not  a smart  thing  to  do, 
so  1 remained  where  1 was.  After  several 
minutes  of  silence  and  no  further  move- 
ments from  the  bears,  1 cautiously  ap- 
proached the  area. 

In  a small  clearing  1 found  a 
freshly  broken  down  Hercules’- 
Club  tree,  its  clusters  of  still 
green  berries  lying  on  the 
ground.  But  the  bears 


gone.  Fresh 


GWR/ir 


bear  droppings  littered  the  area.  1 was  ec- 
static. 1 had  finally  seen  a bear  with  cubs 
on  our  mountain.  1 had  even  identified 
some  of  their  food  sources.  And  1 had 
learned  a lesson.  Even  aesthetically  un- 
pleasing  areas  can  reap  rich  rewards  for  a 
wildlife  watcher. 

On  September  17  1 followed  an  eastern 
box  turtle  around  the  woods.  The  large 
male  with  fierce  red  eyes  did  not  surrender 
Sapsucker  Ridge  Trail  to  me  by  pulling  in 
his  head  as  most  box  turtles  do.  Instead, 
be  kept  walking.  Following  lively  biix 
turtles  was  not  a new  activity  for  me,  but  I 
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did  make  a new  (to  me)  discovery  of  hox 
turtle  food  preterences  when  he  suddenly 
stopped  to  chew  on  an  object  on  the 
.mound.  1 sat  nearhy,  htit  could  not  see  what 
he  was  masticating  on  so  intently.  Finally, 
he  left  a small  portion  ot  it  on  the  ground. 
It  was  a hollow,  dried  up  millipede. 

1 continued  following  him  as  he  plod- 
ded  over  the  forest  floor,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  look  aroLind  at  me.  After  circling 
next  to  a fallen  tree  that  blocked  his  way, 
he  returned  to  the  trail  and  walked  up  a 
hill.  1 watched  as  he  hatiled  his  shell  up 
and  o\'er  small  branches  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  rurnerl  off  into  the  woods, 
still  moving  at  a good  pace,  hoist- 
ing hintself  over  bigger 
hranche^  and  even  rocks, 
surprising  me 


with  hi.s  dexterity  and  persistence.  At  last 
1 left  him  content  to  have  shared  a small 
part  of  hi.s  world  for  a quiet  hour. 

The  following  day  1 watched  a chip- 
munk climb  a striped  maple  tree  and  stuff 
its  cheek  pouches  full  cif  striped  maple 
seeds.  Venturing  out  to  the  end  of  slender 
branches  and  hanging  hy  its  hind  paws 
while  grasping  the  seeds,  it  hit  them  off  and 
shoved  hem  into  its  mouth  with  its  froni 
paws.  Then  a rushed  down  the  tree  to  store 
them  in  its  underground  den,  returning  to 
the  tree  or  more  seeds  five  miiautes  later. 

Thar  chipmunk  seemed 
yf4.'  ^4^  to  he  a smart  and  dar- 

ing  opportunist.  The 
mast  crop  had  al- 
most totally  failed, 
so  the  chipmunk  was  af- 
ter alternative  foods  to  get  it 
itrough  the  winter. 

My  last  sighting,  on  Septem 
her  27,  happened  because  I did 
not  take  a walk.  Instead  of  going 
■ ir  an  early  morning  walk  with 
ny  husband,  Bruce,  before  we 
headed  to  an  all-day  meeting, 

1 was  conscientioLisly  doing 
my  usual  45  minutes  of 
hack  exercises. 

As  1 resentfully 
performed  my  ho" 
ing  exercises  in  the 
upstairs  hall,  I idly 
glanced  out  t!ie 
window.  An  im- 
mature sharp 
shinned  hawk  was 
busy  chasing  gray 
squirrels,  flaring  its 
tail  feathers  as  it 
stumbled  after  them 
on  the  ground.  Because 
it  was  no  bigger  than  the 
squirrels,  they  either  ignored 
the  raptor  or  mock-rushed  it.  I ran  down- 
stairs for  my  binoculars  and  returned  to  sit 
in  the  hall  for  what  turned  out  to  he  a half 
hour’s  entertainment. 
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No  doubt  the  sharpie  \va^  one  ot  the 
youngsters  that  had  been  raisei.]  in  a hid- 
den nest  on  Laurel  Ridge  — youngsters  that 
I had  heard  and  seen  tor  se\'eral  v\-eeks  in 
August,  calling  and  tlying  beside  Latirel 
Ridge  Trail,  and  then  mobbing  a parent 
whenever  it  appeared  with  food.  Now,  the 
youngster  in  otir  yard  was  on  its  own  and 
had  not  yet  figured  out  what  IikkIs  were 
suitable  tor  a bird  of  its  size. 

It  tlevv  up  into  a black  walnut  tree  where 
its  head  swiveled  back  and  torth  as  it 
watched  five  gray  squirrels  toraging  tor 
black  walnuts  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
bird’s  perch.  Then  one  squirrel  deliberately 
climbed  up  the  black  walnut  tree  and  out 
on  the  branch  where  the  sharpie  sat,  lac- 


ing it  head  to  head  as  if  it  were  trying  to 
impress  the  small  raptor  with  its  superior 
size.  To  me,  tlunigh,  it  looked  like  a 
squirrel’s  equivalent  ot  thumbing  its  nose 
at  the  bumbling  youngster. 

Despite  the  squirrel’s  actions,  the 
sharpie  was  a slow  learner  and  tried  three 
mcire  ground  chases  withtnit  success.  Fi- 
nally, the  bird  tlew  oft  when  Bruce  returned 
trom  his  walk.  Now,  whenever  I e.xperience 
a long,  dry  period  in  wildlite  watching,  1 
remember  the  Septemher  ot  1997.  I know 
that  persistence  and  a hopetul  attitude  pay 
ott.  By  moving  quietly,  sitting  often  and 
staying  alert,  I will  continue  to  be  rewarded 
by  glimpses  into  the  lives  ot  wild  ani- 
mals. □ 


Fun  Gomes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Who  Am  I? 


Read  the  clues  and  copy  the  incorrect  capital  letters,  then  unscramble  them. 

I am  a MigratOry  bird  tound  near  wetlaNds.  My  bill  is  2.5  inches  lOng  and  I 
use  it  to  grasp  aquatiC  insects  and  earthworMs.  I look  similar  to  a woodcock,  but 
my  body  is  thiNner.  In  tact,  I only  weigh  about  tour  ouncEs.  Although  1 can  be 
hunted,  my  Populations  have  dwindled  due  to  overharveSting  in  the  mid- 1800s 
by  market  hunters. 

I am  the . 


I am  a Very  secretive  bird  who  enjoys  the  seclusion  ot  cAttails  and  tall  Grasses 
in  maRshlands,  often  Nesting  here.  Considered  a gamebird,  my  thin  body,  which 
tends  to  fLatten,  allows  me  to  sneAk  thRough  the  sedges  unseen. 

I am  the 


answers  on 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  John  Kasun 


Unlike  the  rifle  deer  hunter,  the  bowhunters  chance  of 
success  actually  increases  as  the  season  progresses , espe- 
cially if  he  or  she  understands  the  importance  of  ..  . 

Developing  a Flexible 
Hunting  Plan 


Sandy  Kasun 

IT'S  IMPORTANT  to  be  afield  as  many  times  as 
possible  during  the  season,  scouting  and  learning 
about  the  deer  movement  in  your  area.  Shown 
here  the  author  wades  a swamp,  seaching  for 
evidence  that  a big  buck  is  using  the  area. 


The  first  week  of  Pennsylvania’s 

fall  bow  season  is  like  the  night  he- 
fore  Christmas.  Visions  of  big  bucks  dance 
through  the  minds  of  every  howhunter.  Rut 
all  too  quickly,  the  anticipation  of  Christ- 


mas can  change  into  the  horrors  of 
Halloween.  As  many  hunters  be- 
come discouraged  with  the  lack  of 
early  season  success  their  time  afield 
dwindles,  and  many  just  give  up  un- 
til the  firearm  season. 

Bowhunting  is  like  running  a 
marathon.  To  he  successful  you  must 
learn  to  pace  yourself  and  the  sea- 
son. My  wife  and  I have  kept  records 
of  times,  weather  and  deer  sightings 
for  our  more  than  70  combined 
howhunting  seasons.  This  accumu- 
lation of  data  gives  an  overall  pic- 
ture of  a typical  hunting  season,  and 
also  provides  a comparison  of  trips 
afield  versus  hunting  success. 

A review  of  these  records  reveals 
several  basic  facts.  Unlike  rifle  hunt- 
ing, the  chance  for  success  while 
howhunting  actually  increases  as  the 
season  progresses.  Although  my  wife 
and  I have  taken  several  deer  during 
the  first  week  of  the  season,  the  most, 
by  far,  were  taken  during  the  third 
and  fourth  weeks.  Now  that  the  season 
extends  into  the  first  two  weeks  of  Novem- 
her,  I expect  those  figures  will  shift  towards 
the  fourth  through  the  sixth  week. 

When  I began  howhunting  many  years 
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ago,  1 often  became  discouraged  as  the  sea- 
son progressed  and  1 didn’t  have  a deer.  1 
used  to  teel  that  as  the  season  passed,  so 
too  were  my  chances  of  getting  a deer.  Our 
records  show,  however,  that  just  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  They  also  indicate  that  sightings 
of  hig  bucks  increase  during  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  season,  meaning  the  chances 
of  harvesting  a buck  — possibly  a trophy 
buck  — increase  as  the  season  progresses. 

Several  important  changes  occur  dur- 
ing the  how  season  that  actually  increase 
opportunities  for  success.  Hunting  pressure, 
heavy  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  usu- 
ally drops  oft  dramatically  by  mid-season. 
Hunting  pressure  will  increase  slightly 
again  during  the  rut,  hut  normally  not  to 
the  intensity  ot  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son. This  reduced  hunting  pressure  causes 
two  important  changes:  First,  the  chance 
of  having  another  hunter  blunder  into  your 
hunting  site  is  greatly  reduced.  Second,  the 
deer  tend  to  revert  to  their  normal  fall  pat- 
terns. 

The  harvest  of  farm  crops  usually  be- 
gins about  the  third  week  of  the  season, 
and  food  sources  become  more  concen- 
trated. This  causes  deer  to  become  more 
localized,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  sign, 
which  helps  the  hunter  determine  current 
movement  patterns.  Also,  cover  begins  to 
thin,  which,  while  increasing  visibility,  also 
requires  hunters  to  select  their  hunting  sites 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  be  detected. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  is  the  beginning  of  the  rut. 
As  rut  activity  increases,  rubs  and  scrapes 
begin  to  appear.  Big  bucks,  normally  noc- 
turnal, prior  to  and  during  the  rut,  will  be 
increasing  their  daytime  activities.  In  the 
peak  of  the  rut  these  big  bucks  will  be  con- 
stantly on  the  move  during  the  day  and 
night.  Together,  these  changes  create  some 
of  the  best  possible  hunting  conditions. 

Although  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  later  in  the  season  a bowhunter  hunts, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  success  and  the 
nicer  buck  he  or  she  may  harvest,  it’s  not 
quite  that  simple.  You  can’t  just  sit  home 


and  wait  until  the  last  week  of  the  season. 
It’s  important  to  be  afield  as  much  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  season,  gathering  in- 
formation, scouting  and  learning  about  lo- 
cal deer  movement.  The  trick  is  not  only 
to  be  hunting  during  the  best  part  of  the 
season,  but  to  also  be  hunting  in  the  right 
place.  And  to  do  that  you  must  use  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  develop  a flex- 
ible hunting  plan.  The  bow  season  occurs 
during  a time  of  year  that  brings  a series  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful, your  plan  must  change  with  the 
conditions. 

One  key  element  of  a hunting  plan  is 
the  information  you  gain  about  the  deer 
and  conditions  in  your  area  by  constantly 
scouting  before  and  during  the  season.  The 
term  scouting  means  different  things  to 
different  hunters.  Some  hunters  use  the 
casual  approach,  driving  around  the  coun- 
tryside in  the  evening,  looking  for  a big 
buck,  while  others  may  hit  the  deep  woods 
looking  for  rubs  and  scrapes.  Which 
method  is  better.  Neither.  A combination 
of  scouting  techniques  is  needed  to  put 
together  a good  plan. 

During  August  and  September  the 
abundance  of  field  crops  normally  draws 
large  numbers  of  deer  out  of  cover  early  in  • 
the  evening.  Among  these  deer  there’s  usu- 
ally a nice  buck  or  two.  But  even  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  truly  big  bucks  will 
seldom  be  seen  in  the  open  during  daylight. 
Many  hunters  assume  that  because  of  all 
the  activity,  these  fields  will  be  a great  place 
to  spend  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  season, 
but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  soon  as  the  season  starts  and  the  deer 
sense  any  human  presence,  they  become 
increasingly  nocturnal  and  spend  their  day- 
light hours  deeper  in  thick  cover.  They  may 
be  found  feeding  in  these  fields  from  10 
p.m.  until  just  before  dawn,  but  by  daylight 
they  will  have  made  their  way  back  into 
heavy  cover.  Oh  sure,  you  may  still  see  a 
doe  or  two,  and  even  get  a peek  at  an  oc- 
casional buck  in  these  fields,  but  the  re- 
laxed deer  activity  common  prior  to  the 
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.reason  stops  once  the  season  gets  in  gear. 
The  truly  nice  bucks  will  spend  the  day 
resting  and  occasionally  feeding,  hut  seh 
ckan  leave  the  protection  of  heavy  cover. 

Locating  a concentration  of  deer  while 
spotting  or  watching  fields  is  the  first  piece 
in  the  puzzle.  It  a big  buck  is  spotted,  that’s 
great,  hut  it  not,  don’t  get  discouraged.  In 
any  concentration  ot  deer  there  will  he  a 
tew  bucks,  and  always  one  or  two  nice  ones. 
Focus  on  learning  as  much  about  your 
hunting  area  as  you  can  and,  trust  me,  you’ll 
find  a decent  buck. 

Next,  locate  concentrations  of  cover 
and  bedding  areas.  Normally  these  will  he 
close  together  it  not  the  same  place.  Re- 
member  that  a bedding  area  doesn’t  mean 
one  specific  spot  hut  is  normally  a general 
area.  Keep  alert  tor  potential  food  sources 
near  the  bedding  area.  A stand  of  beech  or 
oak  trees  can  quickly  become  a feeding 
hotspot  when  the  mast  crop  tails,  drasti- 
cally  changing  deer  movements. 

1 try  to  identity  remote  areas  adjacent 
to  known  feeding  plots  by  using  topo- 


Scindy  Kasun 


graphical  maps  and  it  available,  aerial  pho- 
tographs.  Using  this  information  I carefully 
walk  the  area,  searching  tor  bedding  loca- 
tions and  secondary  food  sources  in  or  next 
to  heavy  cover.  Once  1 have  located  these, 
1 search  tor  potential  hunting  sites  adja- 
cent to  that  cover,  hut  between  bedding 
and  feeding  areas.  I will  hunt  these  loca- 
tions in  early  morning  and  late  evening. 
Although  some  isolated  rutting  activity 
does  occur  in  the  early  season,  the  main 
focus  of  bucks  is  still  food  and  cover. 

Early  scouting  activity  should  concen- 
trate on  areas  between  forxl  and  bedding 
sources.  When  selecting  stand  sites  I feel 
it  is  best  to  stay  near,  or  even  in,  the  heavy 
cover  during  morning  hunts.  As  the  deer 
approach  their  bedding  areas  they  are  nor- 
mally relaxed  because  they  view  these  ar- 


Sandy  Kasun 


DICK  SHAW  of  Newry  uses  a trail-timing 
camera  to  help  pinpoint  the  movements  of 
deer  in  his  hunting  area.  It  obviously  paid 
off,  as  Dick  poses  with  his  trophy  10-point 
taken  later  that  season.  The  bow  season 
occurs  during  a time  of  the  year  that  brings 
a series  of  rapidly  changing  conditions,  and 
to  be  successful,  the  hunter's  plan  must 
change  with  the  conditions. 
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eas  as  safe.  Another  advantage  to  these 
locations  is  that  the  deer  show  up  in  good 
shooting  light.  If  hunters  set  up  too  close 
to  the  night  feeding  area  they  run  the  risk 
of  spooking  the  deer  on  the  way  to  the 
stand  in  the  dark.  If  they  don’t  spook  the 
quarry,  the  deer  may  pass  too  early  for  a 
legal  shot.  Many  howhunters,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  had  dark  forms  pass  their 
stand  in  the  predawn  light.  Position  your 
stand  near  bedding  areas  for  the  best  shoot- 
ing opportunities  in  the  morning. 

The  area  between  feeding  and  bedding 
locations  still  remains  the  best  choice  for 
evening  hunting  sites.  However,  during 
evening  hunts  select  a site  one  to  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  edge  of  the  bedding 
area.  Pick  a location  through  which  the 
deer  will  feed  or  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
late  evening  and  night  feeding  areas.  Big 
bucks  like  to  feed  on  the  edge  of  the  bed- 
ding areas  until  dark,  then,  after  dark, 
slowly  move  to  fields,  orchards  and  other 
feeding  locations.  Positioning  a stand  just 
out  from  the  bedding  area  puts  the  hunter 
in  the  best  position  to  catch  these  feeding 
deer  just  before  the  close  of  shooting  hours. 

As  the  season  progresses,  conditions 
continue  to  change,  and  hunting  tactics 
have  to  change  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. But  for  early  season  success,  get  be- 
tween where  a buck  beds  and  where  he  eats. 

With  November  comes  the  rut,  and  deer 
activity  builds  through  the  rutting  period. 
A howhunter  at  this  time  needs  faith,  per- 
sistence and  flexibility.  He  or  she  must  be- 
lieve that  the  action  is  going  to  get  hot, 
must  have  the  persistence  to  maximize  time 
afield,  and  have  the  flexibility  to  change 
the  hunting  plan  as  required. 

Early  in  the  season  bucks  maintain  some 
indifference  to  does,  ignoring  them  and 
keeping  their  distance.  For  the  howhunter 
this  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Because 
the  bucks  and  does  are  not  together,  some 
hunters  think  that  a concentration  of  does 
means  no  bucks.  Nothing  could  he  further 
from  the  truth.  The  beginning  of  the  rut 
draws  those  bucks  out  of  their  solitary  ex- 


istence, and  guess  what  they  are  after’  Be- 
fore the  rut,  focus  on  areas  that  may  hold 
that  solitary  buck,  such  as  thick  cover  or 
swamps.  Once  the  rut  starts,  hunt  the  does. 
A good  friend  and  hunting  buddy,  Dick 
Shaw,  says,  “Find  the  does  and  be  patient, 
the  bucks  will  show  up.”  This  idea  may 
seem  simple  hut  it  works. 

The  rut  brings  drastic  changes  to  deer 
movement  patterns.  Deer  that  only  a few 
days  earlier  could  be  seen  only  in  morn- 
ings or  evenings  will  now  be  on  the  move 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Deer  normally  al- 
ways on  the  alert  will  now  be  focused  on 
the  rut  and  lose  some  caution.  Does  in  heat 
will  be  on  the  move  until  their  breeding  is 
complete?  Females  not  yet  in  heat  will  be 
on  the  move,  too,  trying  to  avoid  the  un- 
desired advances  of  lovesick  bucks. 

Once  again,  hunters  need  to  be  persis- 
tent. The  increased  deer  movement  draws 
more  animals  to  the  same  areas,  therefore 
draining  other  areas.  Basically  this  means 
if  hunters  are  not  seeing  any  deer,  they  need 
to  move.  Moving  doesn’t  mean  making 
drastic  changes  but  it  does  mean  moving 
until  deer  or  fresh  deer  sign  is  found.  When 
scouting  during  the  rut  be  constantly  on 
the  alert,  as  a doe  can  lead  a buck  right  to 
you.  During  the  rut  several  years  ago  1 was 
checking  a fresh  scrape  when  1 saw  a doe 
in  the  distance  heading  in  my  direction. 
She  stopped  and  looked  behind  her,  a dead 
give  away  that  a buck  was  close  behind.  1 
stepped  behind  a small  clump  of  trees  as 
the  doe  passed  within  shooting  distance. 
A few  moments  later  a buck,  hot  on  her 
trail,  gave  me  one  of  the  easiest  shots  I’ve 
ever  had.  He  never  knew  what  hit  him. 

Changing  food  supplies,  weather  con- 
ditions, the  start  of  the  rut  and  increased 
human  activity  bring  more  changes  into 
the  life  of  a deer  during  the  fall  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  Deer  must  adapt  to 
these  changes  to  survi\'e.  To  be  successful 
the  howhunter  must  also  learn  how  to  un- 
derstand these  changing  conditions  and 
how  to  develop  a flexible  hunting  plan  to 
match.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


What’s  the  better  gauge  for  busting  bunnies  and  ruffs: 
the  1 2 or  20^  Lewis  says  that  gauge  isn’t  the  para- 
mount factor  in  selecting  a field  shotgun.  More  im- 
portant is  that  it  fit  the  user. 


The  Rabbit/Grouse 

Shotgun 


Helen  Lewis 


THE  28-gauge  is  a much  wiser  choice  for  small 
game  than  the  .410  bore.  Lewis  toppled  this 
rabbit  at  29  steps  — a long  shot  at  a rabbit  — with 
a Remington  1100  semi-auto  equipped  with  a 
26-inch  modified  choke  barrel. 


The  rain  wasn’t  heavy  but  it 
sure  was  steady.  1 had  left  the 
house  about  an  hour  earlier,  and  by 
the  time  I was  a few  hundred  yards 
from  a small  woodlot  a mile  from 
home  1 was  soaked.  Common  sense 
told  me  to  give  it  up  for  the  day,  hut 
knowing  that  the  edge  of  the  woods 
was  loaded  with  grapevines,  and  that 
heavy  entanglements  of  grapevines 
often  mean  grouse,  1 plodded  on. 

It  was  a relief  to  enter  the  woods 
where  the  leafy  crowns  on  the  big 
oaks  gave  some  prcrtection  from  the 
rain.  1 paused  for  a moment  to  think 
about  whether  1 wanted  to  hunt  in- 
side the  woods  or  along  the  bottom 
edge,  but  quickly  decided  to  stay  in 
the  woods,  even  though  the  edge 
would  provide  more  open  shooting. 

1 had  walked  only  about  six  feet  be- 
fore a grouse  and  a rabbit  exploded 
out  of  a hrushpile.  I fired  at  the 
grouse,  saw  it  hit  the  ground.  Then, 
swinging  in  front  of  the  rabbit,  1 fired  the 
left  barrel  of  my  double  and  it  somersatilted. 

I was  around  18  at  the  time,  and  to  say 
1 was  flabbergasted  is  an  understatement.  1 
picked  up  the  first  grouse  1 had  killed  in 


several  years  of  hunting,  and  1 didn’t  seem 
to  mind  the  rain  as  1 field-dressed  the  rab- 
bit. 1 headed  for  home  to  tell  my  brothers. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  45  plus  years 
since  that  spectacular  hit  of  shooting,  1 
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have  never  made  another  double  on  rab- 
bits, grouse  or  a combination  of  each  again. 

When  I started  small  game  hunting,  the 
16  and  12-gauge  bores  held  the  spotlight 
and,  for  some  strange  reason,  the  tiny  .410 
was  considered  the  only  chambering  for 
beginners.  That  in  itself  was  bad  enough. 


but  worse  yet,  many  hunters  considered  the 
.410  a top  squirrel  gun.  In  1937  1 bought  a 
20-gauge  Stevens  double,  and  the  “experts” 
around  the  potbellied  stove  at  the  country 
store  chided  me  for  being  so  foolish.  Wasn’t 
1 aware  that  the  16  and  1 2-gauge  bores  shot 
taster,  hit  harder  and  would  reach  farther 
than  the  20-gauge?  By  the  time  the  store 
closed  at  9 o’clock,  1 was  embarrassed  and 
despondent  about  my  recent  purchase.  It’s 
true,  1 wanted  a 16  or  12,  but  two  reasons 
influenced  my  purchase.  First,  1 was  some- 
what afraid  of  the  recoil.  1 had  shot  my 
brothers’  16  and  12-gauge  outfits,  and  each 
belted  my  105-pound  frame  unmercifully. 
Second,  the  20-gauge  double  was  on  sale. 
The  five  dollars  1 saved  allowed  me  to  buy 
a hunting  license  and  a couple  boxes  of 
shells.  Besides  that,  my  brother  Dan  had 
assured  me  the  20-gauge  shot  just  as  hard 
and  as  far  as  the  larger  gauges,  and  that  its 


only  drawback  was  its  smaller  shotcharge. 

Although  1 have  hunted  with  all  the 
gauges  and  the  .410  bore,  my  favorite  for 
general  small  game  hunting  is  the  20. 1 sup- 
pose if  1 lived  in  pheasant  country  my 
choice  would  be  the  12-gauge,  and  the 
dove  hunter  is  possibly  better  off  with  the 
12,  too,  but  as  Dan  explained 
years  ago,  the  only  difference 
among  all  the  gauges  is  the  size 
of  the  shotcharge.  Shotgun  ve- 
locities run  between  1,050  fps 
to  1,380  fps,  and  some  new 
steel  shot  loads  are  over  1 ,400 
fps. 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume 
that  large  shot  charges  put 
more  pellets  in  the  target,  and 
every  pellet  contributes  to  the 
kill.  The  larger  shot  charges  are 
far  better  for  long  range  shoot- 
ing. As  a pattern  expands,  it 
becomes  less  dense  and  at 
some  point  has  gaps.  Larger 
shot  charges  offer  a denser  pat- 
tern with  fewer  gaps  and,  con- 
sequently, more  pellets  hit  the 
target.  Using  smaller  shot  will 
also  tighten  the  pattern.  In  a 20-gauge 
double  or  repeating  shotgun,  1 use  a 
1 -ounce  trap  load  with  number  8s  for  the 
first  shot  followed  by  a 3-inch  1'4-ounce 
load  of  77-S- 

Years  ago,  a neighborhood  hunter  was  a 
.410  bore  fan.  In  the  late  1930s  he  pur- 
chased a Stevens  Model  58  bolt  action 
.410.  1 suppose  it  was  chambered  only  for 
the  2 ‘/-'inch  shell.  According  to  the  vil- 
lage storekeeper,  this  fellow  bought  only 
shells  loaded  with  number  4 shot.  A 2‘/z- 
inch  .410  case  holds  less  than  70  number 
4 pellets.  It’s  easy  to  realize  that  much  be- 
yond 20  yards  the  pattern  is  thin  and  has 
many  gaps.  Switching  to  ntimber  6 shot 
would  add  almost  50  more  pellets,  and  a 
'/z-OLince  load  of  7'/-S  would  have  put  more 
than  100  more  pellets  in  the  shcitcharge.  1 
suspect  the  reason  he  bought  the  4s  was 
because  he  felt  the  bigger  the  better. 


PAM  JURY  prefers  the  weight  and  feel  of  her  20-gauge 
Ithaca  Model  37  when  busting  through  the  thick  grouse 
coverts.  Her  shorthair.  Bogs,  ponders  tackling  the  next 
patch  of  grapevines. 
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The  gauge  shouldn’t  he  the  paramount 
factor  in  buying  a shotgun  for  hunting. 
First,  a shotgun  must  fit  the  user.  It  should 
come  to  the  shoulder  in  one  fluid  motion 
and  fit  instantly  in  the  shoulder  pocket. 
When  the  cheek  rests  securely  on  the 
comb,  the  dominant  eye  should  see  evenly 
down  the  barrel  or  the  rib.  If  the  stock  is 
the  correct  length  and  the  drop  is  right  for 
the  shooter,  this  is  the  sight  picture  the 


THE  DOUBLE  BARREL  shotgun  offers  the 
versatility  of  two  different  chokes  — a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  uplands.  Judging 
from  a grinning  Bob  Mitchell  holding  four 
plump  cottontails,  it  must  be  true. 

shooter  sees.  If  the  stock  is  too  long,  the 
gun  is  difficult  to  shoulder,  and  it’s  unlikely 
the  shooter  will  see  evenly  down  the  top 
of  the  barrels. 

Long  barrels  do  not  shoot  harder  than 
short  ones,  and  short  barrels  work  best  for 
most  small  game  hunting.  Barrel  lengths 
over  25  inches  do  not  offer  more  distance, 
either.  A short  barrel  with  an  improved 
cylinder  choke  gives  the  hunter  a real  ad- 
vantage on  shots  in  brush  at  rabbits  and 
grouse.  Prohahly  the  ideal  small  game  shot- 
gun would  he  a double  barrel  with  26-inch 
barrels  bored  cylinder  (open)  and  full 


choke,  and  that’s  going  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Probably  the  best  grouse  and 
rabbit  gun  I’ve  used  over  the  years  has  been 
a 20-gauge  double  with  25-inch  barrels 
both  bored  improved  cylinder.  It  is  short, 
compact  and  shoots  a 4-foot  pattern  from 
either  barrel  at  25  yards. 

For  years,  various  types  of  adjustable 
choke  devices  have  been  on  the  market.  If 
installed  properly,  they  were  a real  asset  to 
the  small  game  hunter  using  a single  barrel 
shotgun.  I recall  using  a 12-gauge  Mossherg 
AK  500  pump  with  a C-Lect  adjustable 
choke.  One  time  while  hunting  in  heavy 
brush  on  a hillside  bordering  a creek,  while 
the  choke  was  set  at  wide  open,  1 sent  a 
load  of  8s  at  a rabbit  headed  for  the  creek 
hut  missed.  Minutes  later,  my  heagle,  Rip, 
was  bringing  the  bunny  hack  around.  I 
knew  from  experience  that  the  rabbit 
would  come  down  the  opposite  hillside,  so 
I quickly  unloaded  the  pump,  screwed  the 
C-Lect  choke  to  full  and  reloaded  with 
number  6s.  Minutes  later  1 tumbled  the 
rabbit  at  well  over  35  yards.  To  be  honest  I 
wasn’t  totally  sold  on  adjustable  choke  de- 
vices, but  when  I got  hack  to  my  range  I 
fired  a half  dozen  patterns,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise the  C-Lect  choke  worked.  I hunted 
the  rest  of  the  season  with  the  Mossherg. 

Screw-in  choke  tubes  are  now  being 
offered  in  most  shotguns.  Even  older  guns 
that  have  enough  stock  metal  at  the  muzzle 
can  he  threaded  for  a screw-in  choke  tube 
system.  It’s  worth  adding  a word  of  caution 
about  any  type  of  adjustable  or  screw-in 
type  choke  device:  Before  changing  the 
setting  of  an  adjustable  choke  or  remov- 
ing and  installing  another  choke  tube,  be 
absolutely  certain  the  shotgun  is  empty. 
Never  attempt  to  change  choke  tubes  or 
change  adjustments  on  an  adjustable  choke 
device  without  first  unloading  the  shotgun. 

1 believe  a top  grouse  gun  also  makes 
an  ideal  rabbit  outfit.  Both  outfits  should 
he  compact,  have  fairly  short  barrels  (28 
inches  or  less)  and  not  he  over  choked.  Too 
much  choke  works  against  the  small  game 
hunter.  A full  choke  barrel  throws  a 
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SHOTGUN  OUTFITS  for  small  game  should  be  compact, 
have  fairly  short  barrels  (28  inches  or  less)  and  not  have 
too  much  choke.  Screw-in  choke  tubes  are  available  on 
most  shotguns  today,  but  even  the  old  C-Lect  adjustable 
choke  device  (note  the  bolt  action  shotgun  held  by  the 
young  hunter  holding  the  ringneck)  works  well. 


lO'inch  pattern  at  yards. 

The  popular  modified  choke 
produces  a pattern  clcise  to 
three  feet  in  diameter  at  ^0 
yards.  An  improved  cylinder 
pattern  at  the  same  distance  is 
over  fi>Lir  feet  in  diameter.  Even 
at  20  yards  an  improved  cylin- 
der offers  a pattern  well  over 
three  feet  in  diameter.  At  20 
yards  a full  choke  is  less  than 
two  feet,  and  modified  is  just 
over  two  feet.  These  facts 
prove  that  a hunter’s  success 
ratio  shotdd  increase  with 
larger  close-range  patterns. 

Selecting  a sleek  12-gauge 
autoloader  or  pump  is  not  al- 
ways the  right  small  game  shot- 
gun. It’s  far  more  complex  than 
that.  Some  things  to  consider 
are  the  user’s  size,  age  and  experience.  For 
a beginner,  a 20-gauge  singleshot  is  by  far 
the  wisest  choice,  such  as  the  El  iSi  R Top- 
per Youth  model  with  a modified  choke. 
Barrel  length  is  only  22  inches  and  weight 
IS  around  six  pounds. 

It’s  wise  to  remember  that  ti  ■ Eu  success- 
ful in  the  field,  a shotgun  must  tir.  I’m  S-8, 
hut  I can’t  use  a 14-inch  stock.  1 cut  my 
"tocks  to  1 T/.s  inches.  Elelen  ^ ''hotgun’s 
stock  is  a hit  shorter.  It  doesn't  destroy  a 


gun  to  cut  the  stock  to  fit.  Our  stocks  are 
short  hut  they  fit,  and  that’s  what  counts. 

The  rabbit  and  grotise  hunter  needs  a 
compact  shotgun  that  nestles  instantly  into 
the  shoulder  pocket,  has  open  chokes  and 
is  not  a shoulder  bruiser.  The  make,  type 
or  cost  means  nothing  if  the  hunter  is  not 
successful.  Part  of  the  thrill  of  hunting  is 
ti)  he  reasonably  successful,  and  for  this  to 
happen  the  first  step  is  for  the  hunter  to  be 
using  the  right  gun. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  .ixailahle  from  tlie  Game  Commission.) 


Three  new  gun  books  by  Stoeger:  1999  Shooter's  Bible,  Gun  Trader's  Guide,  and 
Advanced  Black  Powder  Hunting,  by  Toby  Bridges,  all  by  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  5 
Mansard  Court,  Wayne,  N)  07470.  In  printfor  nearly  75  years.  The  Shooter's  Bible,  576  pp., 
$23.95,  is  a comprehensive  catalog  of  currently  manufactured  firearms,  including 
photographs,  specifications  and  suggested  retail  prices.  Ammunition  and  ballistics,  sights 
and  scopes,  and  reloading  equipment  are  also  covered.  Articles  contributed  by  Don  Lewis 
and  other  noted  outdoor  writers  are  full  of  the  latest  information  on  shooting  and  hunting. 
The  Cun  Trader's  Guide,  21st  edition,  592  pp.,  $23.95,  provides  current  market  average 
prices  for  over  5, 300  models  of  firearms.  Advanced  Black  Powder  Hunting,  276  pp.,  $21 .95, 
is  loaded  to  the  maximum  with  guns,  loads,  projectiles,  accessories  and  the  techniques  to 
get  the  most  from  today's  front  loading  guns. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Seventy  youngsters  were  given  the 
choice  between  participating  in  the 
National  Elk  Refuge’s  youth  elk  hunt 
last  October  near  Jackson,  Wyoming,  or 
a $1,000  moimtain  bike  offered  by  the 
Fund  for  Annuals.  All  70  youngsters 
chose  the  elk  hunt.  Several  of  the 
children  cited  the  role  of  the  hunter  in 
wildlife  management  as  the  reason  the 
youth  elk  hunt  was  more  important 
than  a new  bike. 

State  and  federal  wildlife  officials 
have  confirmed  that  the  death  of  two 
hunting  dogs  in  northern  Wisconsin  late 
last  winter  were  caused  by  wolves  that 
had  been  recently  established  in  the  area. 

There  were  10,223  deer  killed  by 
automobiles  on  New  York  roadways  in 
1996  — a decrease  of  more  than  1,500 
deer  from  1995  and  six  pecent  lower 
than  the  previous  5 -year  average  of 
10,875. 

There  were  19,836  deer  and  287  hears 
taken  in  Vermont  in  1997. 

Ohio’s  first  modern-day  deer  hunting 
season  was  held  in  1943  in  Adams, 

Pike  and  Scioto  counties.  There  were 
168  deer  taken  during  the  13 -day 
season.  For  comparison,  hunters  killed 
a record  179,543  deer  in  the  state  in 
1995. 

North  Dakota’s  ruffed  grouse 
population  showed  a 23  percent  increase 
from  1997.  Last  fall,  1,127  ruffed  grouse 
hunters  took  1,367  birds  in  the  state. 


Fegislation  to  protect  the  threatened 
Asian  elephant  has  been  signed  by 
President  Clinton.  Wild  Asian 
elephants  are  located  in  13  countries, 
but  only  four  populations  contain  1,000 
or  more  animals.  Only  about  40,000 
Asian  elephants  survive  in  the  wild. 

The  act  creates  a conservation  fund, 
administered  by  the  Interior 
Department,  and  authorizes  $5  million 
annually  to  assist  Asian  elephant 
conservation  programs  in  India,  Burma, 
Indonesia  and  other  countries. 

In  1962  Massachusetts  became  the 
first  state  to  make  hunter  orange 
mandatory  for  big  game  hunting. 

Trumpeter  swans  were  eliminated 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  nearly  200 
years  ago,  but  now  they  are  back.  Five 
young  swans  were  brought  to  the  area 
in  December,  after  being  trained  to 
follow  an  ultra-light  aircraft  (the  birds 
were  imprinted  on  the  aircraft  while 
very  young  and  believe  the  plane  is  their 
parent).  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
reestablish  a migration  route  for  the 
swans  between  upstate  New  York  and 
the  Chesapeake.  There  were  once  about 
100,000  trumpeters  wintering  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  by  1932  there 
were  only  69  in  the  lower  48  states. 
Currently,  there  are  about  19,000 
trumpeters  in  North  America. 


Answers:  MONOCM  NEPIS  — Com- 
mon Snipe;  VIIAGRNI ILAR  — Virginia 
Rail. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 

THE  MAJESTIC  WILP  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett,  is  this 

year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment acoomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  'caq^  paper;  ima^e 
is  2272  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing). 

Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  I -888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 


PCC 

Books 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  joe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  James  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 


Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  by  /.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  th 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state' 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


-^€nnstjlvama 
ame  Commission 


100  Macs 

cf 

Will  :|  II  I: 
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Prices  include  handling  and  pc 
age.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  t 
Make  check  or  money  order  ( 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsyl 
nia  Game  Commission  and  send 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  H 
risburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Items  n 
now  be  ordered  over  the  pho 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  c 
ing  1-888-888-3459. 
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year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment accomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
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6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 

PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Fennsyl'/ania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797,  Do  not  send  cash. 
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editorial 


A Resounding  Success 

T'HE  GOVERNOR’S  SYMPOSIUM  on  North  America’s  Hunting  Heritage  was  a 
resounding  success.  Nearly  650  people  from  57  stares  participated.  Forty  seminars 
dealing  with  hunter  recruitmenr  and  retention  were  presented,  and  while  they  cannot 
all  he  summarized  here,  some  highlights  and  conclusions  can  he  drawn. 

For  many  reasons,  the  number  of  hunters  has  been  gradually  declining  since  the  mid' 
’70s,  arad  it’s  thought  this  decline  will  become  more  pronounced  in  the  years  ahead. 

Many  seminars  dealt  with  programs  being  conducted  to  recrtiit  new  hunters. 
Pennsylvania’s  “Youth  Field  Days’’  was  a featured  part  of  the  symposium.  The  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation’s  “Step  Outside”  program  and  Sourh  Carolina’s  “Take  One, 
Make  One”  program  w'ere  two  of  several  mentorship  programs  discussed,  each  designed 
to  encourage  experienced  htinters  to  take  new  hunters  afield. 

Other  sessions  targeted  social  changes  and  what  can  he  done  to  make  hunting  more 
riser  friendly.  Several  states  are  developing  or  implementing  advanced  hunter  education 
courses  for  adults  and  kids  to  take  together,  and  to  cover  specific  hunting  techniqties 
and  other  skills.  The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  is  developing  a program  to 
make  it  easier  for  hunters  to  keep  hunting  when  they  move  to  another  state.  At  least 
tw-'o  speakers  encouraged  state  w'lldlife  agencies  to  use  more  of  their  PR  Funds  to  up- 
grade hunter  education  programs  and  develop  more  public  shooting  ranges. 

With  people  having  less  time  for  extended  or  even  day  long  trips,  activities  like 
archery  hunting,  spring  turkey  hunting  and  w'oodchuck  hunting  that  allow  people  to 
hunt  before  and  after  work  or  school  should  he  promoted. 

Agencies  were  advised  not  to  concentrate  on  increasing  junior  license  sales,  hut  to 
increase  the  quality  of  hunting.  With  research  indicaring  ir’s  when  youngsters  are  he- 
tw'een  eight  and  1 5 that  they’re  likely  to  develop  an  interest  in  hunting,  more  emphasis 
should  he  placed  on  reaching  young  people  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  age  group. 

Outdoor  writers  were  encouraged  to  deemphasize  the  bravado,  rechnological  and 
trophy  aspects  of  hunting  and,  instead,  concentrate  on  how  hunting  ties  us  to  our  his- 
tory, teaches  us  about  nature,  and  fosters  cooperation  and  self-esteem. 

More  important  to  the  future  of  hunting,  though,  than  what  resource  managers  and 
others  in  the  business  can  do,  is  what  we  as  individual  hunters  can  do.  We  need  to  be 
ever  mindful  of  how  our  actions  can  he  perceived  by  the  general  public,  and  we  need  to 
more  actmely  join  with  nonhunters  to  promote  conservation  related  issues. 

Throughout  this  century,  hunting  has  been  evolving  and  hunters  have  been  facing 
what  seemed  to  be  nearly  insurmountable  obstacles.  Yet  throughout  this  history,  rhe 
challenges  have  been  met.  Today,  throughout  North  America,  big  game  hunting  is  the 
best  It’s  ever  been,  and  women  are  heading  afield  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Hunting  is 
big  business  and  it’s  the  foundation  of  probably  every  conservation  prergram  in  the  country. 
There’s  ewery  reason  to  be  optimistic,  that  hunting  will  remain  a viable,  widely  accepted 
and  wholesome  acti\’ity. 

For  more  on  rhe  Gewernor’s  Symposium,  see  Rob  D’Angelo’s  feature  on  page  25,  and 
Linda  Steiner’s  column  on  page  45.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Itor: 

As  a Pennsylvanian  now 
infj;  in  Minnesota,  1 feel 
mpelleJ  to  write  about  the 
ference  in  hunting;  and 
pping  license  costs.  In 
nnesota  it  costs  $34  to 
p;  $22  to  bowhunr  deer; 

2 more  to  ritle  hunt.  To 
nt  hear,  1 have  to  put  mv 
me  in  a lottery  and  wait 

0 or  three  years  tor  a 
rmit,  which  costs  $33. 
rkey  huntint'  is  a lottery 

d costs  $14.  In  addition  to 
mall  itame  license,  a $5 
mp  is  required  to  hunt 
easanrs. 

Compared  to  other  states, 
nnsylvania’s  license  tees 
■ a bantam. 

G.B.  Hayoen, 
’^ARK  Rapids,  ,MN 

iron 

Euitene  Slanck's  “Topo 
as"  in  the  June  issue  was 
■at.  His  article  w.is  packed 
rh  ,1  ton  ot  intormarion. 
aders  should  he  encoun 
.■d,  rhouijh.  to  become 
iroughly  tamihar  with 
ng  a map  and  compass 
tore  headinu;  ott  into 
known  territory. 

M.T.  Huff, 
Bloo.msburu 

itor: 

1 believe  most  hunters 
aport  a license  increase, 
le  only  way  to  ensure  that 

1 children  and  their 
ildren  can  have  the  same 
portunities  to  hunt  that  1 
ve  is  to  keep  purchasintt 
ire  land  and  maintainimt 
cent  ftame  populations, 
ad  that  brings  me  to  my 
lal  point.  1 think  those 

lo  complain  about  no  deer 
ad  to  blame  everyone  but 


themselves  tor  their  lack  ot 
success.  It  they  would  spend 
more  rime  scouting  or 
hunting,  they  might  tiiad 
more  game. 

J.  Welsh, 
Mars 

Editor: 

Thanks  to  Don  Lewis’s 
June  column  about  shooting 
benches,  mv  dad  and  1 spent 
several  eniovable  days 
huilding  an  awesome  “L  ’ 
type  nench  and  a new  range. 

D.  Brown, 
Elizabethtown 

Editor: 

i wonder  how  many  other 
readers  had  rears  in  their  eyes 
as  they  tinislaed  reading 
Robert  Checker’s  “A  Middle 
Creek  Tribute  to  L)ad,  ” in  the 
luly  'ssue.  It  certainly 
■sroughr  Hack  many  tond 
aaemories . it  my  dad. 

E.L.  Mackey, 
Richmond. 

Editor: 

Regarding  your  lulv 
editorial,  1 would  caution 
against  the  use  ot  the  word 
‘'mulriculrural.” 

"Multiethnic’’  is  more  to  the 
point.  America  must  remain 
one  culture;  anything  else 
will  lead  us  to  the  same  fate 
as  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslova- 
kia and  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

C.  P.  Dodson, 
Greeley 

Editor: 

I’ve  always  felt  Linda 


Steiner  writes  “my  kind  ot 
article."  Her  June  column, 
“.Anchor"  was  nor  only  no 
exception,  hut  ,i  brave, 
intelligent,  practical  and 
mature  view  ot  lite  that  we 
can  all  learn  trom.  She 
displays  a courage  and 
downright  realistic  approach 
to  lite  that  all  too  tew 
possess. 

R.  Quinter, 
Schuylkill  Haven 

Editor: 

The  ramitications  ot  your 
July  editorial  indicate  a 
continuing  erosion  ot 
traditional  ininring  actn'ities 
in  PennsyK-ania.  The  eighth 
paragraph  was  particularly 
alarming.  What  does  race/ 
ethnic  culture  have  to  do 
with  the  license  buying,  law- 
abiding  ’hunter  on  state  game 
lands?  What  .ihout  the  needs 
ot  the  iicense  bu\  ing  hunters 
who  have  -'upporred  the 
PGC  all  these  years? 

Soon  It  will  be  the 
Pennsylvania  Wildlite 
Commission,  hunters  need 
not  apply. 

R.  'RNMANN, 
Indiana 

Editor: 

Last  year  1 hunted  with 
my  son.  He  shot  a buck  trom 
the  same  rock  he  shot  one 
trom  32  years  earlier,  on  his 
tirst  day  hunting.  1 was  just  as 
proud  ot  him  last  year  as  1 
was  when  he  shot  his  tirst 
buck. 

R.  Seeliiorst, 
Indiana 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Seeking  Bonasa  umbellus  “Pennsylvaniaus”  from 
one  end  of  the  Keystone  State  to  the  other. 


One  Autumn  s 


Quest 


An  efficiency  expert  would  say 

. the  numbers  hardly  justify  the 
effort:  During  the  1995-96  ruffed 
grouse  season  I hunted  33  hours  in 
nine  counties,  flushing  45  birds,  a 
flushing  rate  of  1 .4  birds  per  hour.  This 
was  slightly  helow'  the  statewide  aver- 
age, and  compared  to  my  peers,  it’s  not 
a lot  of  hunting  or  grouse  flushed.  (I’m 
thinking  of  a friend  who  claimed  30 
flushes  in  a single  home  covert.)  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  you  can  say  about 
my  1995-96  season  is  that  1 was  good 
for  ruffed  grouse  conservation.  Or  was 
there  more.^ 

A hitter  mid-winter  wind  howls 
outside.  I look  at  a grouse  cooperator’s 
card  filled  with  numbers,  scribbles  in 
a journal,  a trio  of  grouse  fans,  and  a 
gas  credit  card  hill  that  would  make 
an  accountant  blush,  and  try  to  make 
sense  of  it  all.  1 go  hack  to  autumn, 
seeking  answers. 

The  Idea 

It  began  as  a quest:  What  would  it 
he  like  to  hunt  grouse  throughout  all 
of  Pennsylvania? 

1 had  some  grouse  hunting  experi- 
ence — 1 0 years  stumbling  around  the 
South  Mountains;  some  forays  into 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford,  Perry, 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  counties,  and 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state; 
and  two  big  trips,  one  to  Michigan’s 
Upper  Peninsula,  another  to  northern 
Minnesota.  Yet  I lacked  knowledge  of 


By  john  D.  Taylor 


THE  ENGLISH  SETTER,  Nash,  becomes  a 
river  of  white  and  belton  markings  when 
he  flows  through  the  grouse  coverts. 


what  a Greenshurg  hunter  experienced, 
how  a Meadville  man  related  to  his  coverts. 

Also,  during  the  late  1980s  and  early 
’90s,  hunters  crowded  the  South  Moun- 
tains. Places  that  once  offered  1 5 flushes 
in  an  afternoon  stood  quiet,  empty.  Want- 
ing to  he  part  of  the  solution  rather  than 
the  problem,  1 decided  to  stop  hunting 
these  hills. 

My  objective  for  this  fall  was  to  sample 
Bonasa  umbellus  in  new  coverts  through- 
out the  state:  Northwest,  Northcentral, 
Northeast,  Southwest  and  Southcentral.  1 
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skipped  the  Southeast  because  bird  popu- 
lations  here  are  sparse  and  heavily  hunted. 

After  contacting  state  hirestry  offices  for 
help  and  networking  with  local  grouse 
people,  12'year  old  Jack,  the  German 
shorthair,  S-year-old  Nash,  the  DeCoverly 
Kennels  English  setter,  and  1 set  off  from 
Red  Lion,  York  County,  for  an  autumn  ad- 
venture. 

Northeast 

October  14,1 995  — Sullivan  County 

Today,  the  first  day  of  the  1 995  grouse  sea' 
son,  was  a great  day  to  he  hunting  ducks  at 
home.  Rain  this  hard  is  not  the  right  weather 
for  hunting  grouse.  But  you  hunt  when  you 
have  time.  And  I would  sooner  he  tramping 
the  woods  for  grouse  than  anything  at  all. 

Nash  is  a beautiful  dog.  We  had  the  grouse 
magic  working  some  today.  He  was  born  to 
hunt;  he  looks  so  sublime  out  here.  I love  fob 
lowing  him.  Seven  flushes  in  the  first  coi'ert, 
in  that  pouring  rain , and  Nash  was  involved 
in  two  points.  I hai’en't  seer  this  since  he  was 
a puppy,  in  1987,  in  Michigan  with  Denny, 
Barry  and  Bill.  More  experience,  more  time, 
I must  put  it  into  him  . . . 

These  words  were  scribbled  on  the  page, 
written  by  flashlight  in  a damp  tent,  after 
a chilled,  soggy  dinner  cooked  over  a 
Sterno  stove  in  the  worst  October  down- 
pour I can  remember.  Not  many  superflu- 
ous things  got  recorded,  just  the  basics; 
Moving  seven  grouse  in  one  covert,  four 
to  five  individuals;  shooting  at  one,  a miss; 
Jack’s  standard  half  hour  tribute;  how  the 
place  was  worthy  of  further  exploration  on 
a dry  day. 

What  didn’t  make  the  page  was  getting 
lost,  a first  for  me  in  the  grouse  woods,  and 
this  includes  my  solo  trip  to  Minnesota’s 
Superior  National  Forest,  and  hunting 
mostly  alone  in  Michigan’s  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Copper  Country  State 
Forest.  In  the  hard  rain  and  fog,  Sullivan 
County’s  boggy,  rolling  plateau  country  all 
looked  the  same. 

One  boggy  spot  led  to  another,  but  not 
where  I thought  it  should  go.  We  found 
our  way  out  by  following  an  electtic  deer 


fence  hack  to  the  main  road.  Bur  it 
was  far  from  where  1 thought  we  should 
come  out,  a scary  le.sson.  The  final  in- 
sult was  the  over-priced  campground’s 
coin-fed  shower  machine.  Given  all 
the  rain,  1 decided  1 didn’t  need  a 
shower  after  all.  Was  this  first  jaunt  a 
trial  by  fire,  as  1 viewed  it,  or  a harbin- 
ger of  things  to  come? 

Northcentral 

People  in  Harrisburg,  where  1 
worked  that  fall,  never  quite  got  used 
to  my  4-hlock  dash  for  the  parking 
garage  on  Friday  afternoons,  where 
truck  and  dogs  waited.  When  we  were 
northbound,  heading  for  the  hills  and 
grouse  again,  their  stares  didn’t  mat- 
ter. 

It  was  the  third  weekend  of  Octo- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  best  two 
weeks  of  the  year  to  be  alive.  The  plan 
was  a short  afternoon  hunt  on  SGL 
100  in  Centre  Count\,  then  travel 
north  to  Potter  County.  And  we  were 
racing  a strong  west  wind,  a cold  front 
with,  again,  heavy  rains. 

The  game  lands  yielded  only  one 
grouse,  which  1 missed.  (The  wind  and 
temperatures  in  the  70s  didn’t  help.) 
However,  evening  found  us  at  Mike 
and  Michelle  Filer’s  home,  in  Millport, 
where  Mike’s  sons,  Scott  and  Trent, 
had  a million  questions  for  the  stranger 
from  the  south,  and  infant  Ahhy  kept 
us  all  entertained  with  her  happy  coo- 
ing. Hard,  drenching  rain  — typical 
when  a Taylor  crosses  the  Potter 
County  line  — pounded  the  roof  that 
evening.  By  morning,  Oswayo  Creek 
was  nearly  in  Mike’s  front  lawn.  But 
the  rain  had  stopped.  We  decided  to 
try  the  field  edges  reverting  to 
thornapples  and  pines  on  the  89  acres 
of  the  northern  Potter  County  hill 
country  Mike  owns. 

Walking  up  birds  without  a dog  is 
Mike’s  usual  technique.  I was  hoping 
Nash  would  point  a bird  for  him.  We 
moved  eight  birds,  flushed  mostly  from 
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rhe  cops  ot  pines,  a difficult  shot  for 
even  the  best  runner.  Mike  was  a good 
sport  in  that  dripping  foliage.  After  a 
howl  of  his  spicy  chili  and  a chance  to 
dry  our,  we  headed  south  to  a covert  1 
knew  from  2 1 years  of  deer  hunting  in 
Potter  County. 

“I’ve  never  hunted  anything  this 
thick  before,”  Mike  said  as  we  moved 
through  the  17'year-old  clearcut, 
grown  up  to  forearm-thick  aspen  and 
cherry  sprouts,  with  apple  trees,  some 
nriers  and  a couple  of  low,  wet  spots 
scattered  throughout. 

Nash  flowed  over  rhe 
bracken-covered  floor  of  rhe  cut  like 
rhe  magic  he  can  he  when  everything 
comes  together.  A river  of  white  ,ind 
nelton  markings,  he  poured  heart  .md 
soul  into  the  covert.  Wisps  of  scent 
drew  nose,  head,  then  dark  eyes, 
searching.  Nash  bonded  with  the  earth 
in  that  moment.  .And  I felt  like  1 was 
with  him,  on  his  level,  experiencing 
what  he  s,iw.  When  he,  1,  covert  ar.d 
bird  are  one  like  this,  we  are  sublime. 

Nash  had  tour  points  that  after- 
noon, one  near  rhe  base  ot  an  old  apple 
tree.  He  looped  out  in  front  ot  the  tree, 
nead  working  high  above  the  bracken. 
Then  he  swung  right,  slowed  and  be- 
came marble,  a finely  chiseled  piece 
of  setter  sculpture.  The  sound  of  my 
footsteps  went  forward  .ind  ,i  moment 
passed  before  the  bird  roared  out  of  rhe 
iinderstory  in  front  id  the  rotting  hlack 
rreetop  where  Nash  was  pointing.  The 
bird  climbed  above  rhe  aspen  and 
hanked  right  before  the  Letever’s  bar- 
rels caught  up  to  It.  Then  1 heard  Mike 
congratulating  me  on  rhe  shot,  telling 
me  the  bird  fell  to  rhe  ground  near 
him. 

I sent  Nash  to  fetch.  Rut  Nash 
couldn’t  find  the  bird.  Mike  was  sure 
rhe  bird  was  close,  though,  so  Nash 
and  1 circled  him,  loitking.  Suddenly, 
behind  me,  Nash’s  hell  stripped,  1 
heard  3 flap,  fhp,  flap  in  the  leaves,  then 


Nash  had  the  grouse.  It  was  a female, 
smaller  than  any  female  1 had  ever  taken 
in  the  South  Mountains.  But  it  was  a bless- 
ing. And  1 was  ever  so  grateful  — 
for  the  smile  on  Mike’s  face,  for  Nash’s  stel- 
lar performance,  hut  most  of  all  for  rhe  bird, 
the  first  in  such  a long,  long  rime. 
Southwest 

We  needed  a break,  a chance  to  catch 
up  on  chores  around  home,  so  we  took  a 
weekend,  the  turkey  opener,  off,  chased 
some  stocked  pheasants,  and  in  early  No- 
vember set  out  again,  this  time  for  the 
southwest. 

November  4^  1995  — Westmoreland/Fayette 
counties 

What  a day'  Desperation  sent  us  where  we 
finally  found  grouse  ...  no  woodcock, 
though . 

We  drove  two  hours,  checking  a dozen 
places,  some  with  no  road  signs  to  get  hack 
into  state  forest  and  game  lands  near  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  some  with  cars  parked  in 
every  little  pull  off  in  these  convoluted  rolling 
hills  that  all  join  together  on  this  plateau-  There 
certainly  was  no  shortage  of  people 

But  we  found  grouse  m tu'o  places . One 
was  a hawthorn  hillside  — something  brand 
new  for  Nash  and  me.  I thought  about  George 
Bird  Evans.  The  top  of  this  was  dense,  im^ 
penetrable  with  spikes:  rhe  bottom  open,  easy 
for  dogs  and  birds  to  move  around  in:  the  edges 
covered  m goldenrod,  some  pines,  and  an  oc- 
casional dogwood  or  multiflora  rose  bush. 

We  were  coming  up  the  hill  through  a small 
swale  of  hawthorn,  me  along  the  edge,  Nash 
flowing  between  the  edge  and  heart  of  the 
thicket,  u’hen  he  slowed  to  work  scent.  He 
couldn't  pinpoint  its  source  — that  strong,  cold 
west  wind.  A moment  later,  though,  two 
grouse,  one  straightaway,  one  breaking  right, 
got  up  over  the  trees , a perfect  opportunity  for 
a double . 

I chose  the  right  bird,  which  fell  at  the  shot 
then  ran  into  a pile  of  hawthorn  limbs.  Nash 
kept  poking  his  face  down  into  the  pile,  trying 
to  get  the  bird.  I was  worried  a thorn  would 
blind  him.  We  tore  the  pile  apart,  but  finally 
got  the  bird , a female , without  damage  to  Nash . 
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Next,  we  crossed  the  road  to  hunt  a covert 
that  eventually  led  into  a series  of  other  co- 
verts. Here,  Nash  poirited  a second  brace  of 
birds  hiding  behind  a screen  of  greenbrier  in 
the  bottom  of  a wet,  sprout-covered  basin  that 
whispered  woodcock  to  me.  1 doubted  him 
when  he  pointed,  disappointed  him  when  1 
missed  with  both  barrels,  but  redeemed  myself 
on  the  reflush.  But  Nash,  commanded  to  fetch 
the  dead  bird,  looked  up,  smirked,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  a hole  and  bury  that  precious 
grouse . I had  to  laugh . 

We  moved  six  individual  grouse  in  that 
covert,  had  seven  total  flushes  — such 
bounty  from  the  earth. 

1 remember  huddling  over  the  campfire 
that  night,  waiting  for  myself  and  a can  of 
chicken  stew  to  get  warm.  1 looked  up  into 
the  clear  bright  sky  at  Orion  and  other 
constellations  that  seemed  so  close,  and 
thought  how  fortunate  1 was  to  he  there, 
how  close  1 felt  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
Northwest 

It  was  to  he  the  high  point  of  autumn,  a 
foray  into  the  heart  of  the  Northwest’s  best 
grouse  country,  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest. 

A cousin  in  Meadville,  Scott  Taylor, 
expressed  an  interest  in  this  1 3-year  pas- 
sion 1 call  grouse  hunting  and  was  hoping 
to  join  me.  1 was  welcome,  he  told  me,  to 
stay  with  him,  his  wife  Michelle,  and  their 
children,  year-old  Joseph  and  infant 
Lauren,  for  the  weekend.  But  school  re- 
sponsibilities, Scott  teaches,  would  keep 
him  from  joining  me  in  the  field. 

Joseph’s  new  phrase  that  weekend  was 
“Uh-ohl”  This  turned  out  to  he  prophetic. 
1 arrived  under  brooding,  overcast  skies  late 
Friday  night,  the  forecast  calling  for  more 
rain.  Rut  Saturday  morning,  driving  east 
toward  the  ANF,  1 saw  no  reason  for  con- 
cern, the  rain,  light  drizzle,  the  air  fairly 
warm,  55  degrees.  National  forest  map  in 
hand,  1 was  headed  for  a ranger  station, 
then  the  map’s  yellow  spaces,  indicating 
tornado  damaged  areas  grown  up  into  fine 
bird  cover. 

Our  first  stop,  on  the  ranger’s  recom- 


mendation, was  a small  area  near 
Chapman  State  Park  — a senes  of  roll- 
ing aspen-covered  hills  with  huge, 
square  boulders  on  top.  We  Pushed 
two  birds  here  without  dog  work,  then 
turned  south,  towards  the  Hearts  Con- 
tent area.  As  we  worked  another  small 
covert,  the  wind  shifted  north  and 
what  had  been  drizzle  turned  into  a 
steady,  cold,  raw  rain.  1 cooked  a can 
of  soup  under  an  umbrella.  By  the  time 
it  was  finished,  grouse  hunting  for  the 
day  was  done,  the  rain  falling  in  tor- 
rents. 

Making  the  best  of  a had  situation, 
1 decided  to  locate  some  other  coverts, 
shcmld  1 he  fortunate  enough  to  return. 
1 found  many,  most  with  timber  in  the 
right  age  class,  grouse  food  in  abun- 
dance. We  came  out  of  the  forest  near 
Marienville  just  before  dusk  after  an 
intense  thunderstorm  with  hail,  and 
went  looking  for  a gas  station  before 
heading  back  to  Meadville.  Brookville 
was  close  hut  without  a station  that 
would  take  my  charge  card,  so  1 headed 
east  on  1-80,  towards  DuRois,  when 
the  rain  changed  to  snow,  the  first  of 
the  season.  It  snowed  furiously,  the 
flakes  coming  down  enough  to  slow 
travel  to  a knuckle-clenching  35  mph. 

1 got  hack  to  Meadville  at  7 p.m., 
happy  to  be  safe,  warm  and  dry.  The 
snow  signified  the  end  of  autumn,  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  a reality  1 
didn’t  want  to  accept  because  it  meant 
the  end  of  the  best  part  of  the  year, 
the  end  of  the  adventure. 

Later,  a Veteran’s  Day  storm  piled 
nearly  two  feet  of  snow  in  the  North 
Country.  This  v\  as  followed  by  a series 
of  storms,  including  one  genuine  bliz- 
zard that  basically  kept  people  out  of 
the  woods  from  deer  season  through 
the  middle  of  February. 

Southcentral:  Home  Again 

After  the  big  snow  on  Veteran’s 
Day,  1 managed  to  hunt  grouse  in  west- 
ern Perry  County.  My  journal  indicates 
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that  on  November  22  I climbed  up 
over  New  Germantown  Road  in  eight 
inches  of  snow,  wondering  if  the 
Bronco  would  make  it  hack  down.  It 
was  30  degrees  that  day,  with  a wind- 
chill  in  the  teens,  certainly  not  typi- 
cal before  Thanksgiving  weather. 

Nash  and  1 moved  tour  “ghost 
grouse”  as  my  journal  calls  them  — 
more  sound  than  certainty  — and  a 
lone  real  bird  in  a cut  covered  with 
knee-high  crusty  snow  that  afternoon. 
The  bird  seemed  to  fly  with  its  wings 
clamped  to  its  side  to  preserve  body 
heat. 

Remembering  the  sun-soaked  au- 
tumns of  seasons  past  in  the  South 
Mountains,  1 called  it  quits,  despite  the 
good  cover,  despite  finding  fresh 
grouse  tracks  in  the  snow.  We  had  seen 
enough,  done  enough  for  the  year. 
Epilogue 

What  did  1 learn  during  that  au- 
tumn of  new  vistas,  new  faces,  and  new 
experiences?  1 learned  that  regardless 
of  where  you  find  Bonasa  umhellns, 
these  birds  are  truly  worthy  of  the  rev- 
erence they  receive  as  game  birds.  All 
over  this  state  grouse  country  is  hard, 
rugged,  fantastic,  beautiful  land  that 
challenges  the  best  dogs  and  gunners. 
You  never  take  a grouse  without  earn- 
ing it  in  some  way.  Today’s  easy  bird 
will  he  tomorrow’s  empty  covert  or  un- 
productive point. 

1 learned  again  that  grouse  hunters 
are  some  of  the  finest  people  on  earth. 
Mostly  happy,  openhearted  people. 


they  are  willing  to  share  with  a stranger 
both  the  hard  climb  into  a vertical  moun- 
tain covert  as  well  as  the  joy  of  a bird  in 
hand,  good  dog  work  or  laughter. 

After  that  string  of  bad  years  in  the 
South  Mountains,  1 tell  in  love  with  grouse 
hunting  again,  a discovery  that  was  almost 
like  going  hack  to  the  first  time  this  sport 
affected  my  life  in  so  many  good  ways. 
Connected  to  this  is  the  knowledge  that 
few  things  stir  my  heart  like  the  gracious 
beauty  of  my  Nash,  flowing  across  the  land, 
head  and  tail  high,  proud  and  strong. 

Now,  mid-winter,  1 look  at  tail  feather 
fans  drying  on  a board  in  the  basement.  I 
can’t  blow  life  hack  into  them,  reattach  the 
flesh  1 consumed,  the  broth  the  dogs  drank 
from  the  roaster,  and  set  the  three  birds  I 
took  from  the  woods  free.  1 wish  1 could  — 
a greedy  thought,  actually,  because  I would 
hunt  them  again  and  again  like  you  can 
catch-and-release  brown  trout  in  Penn’s 
Creek.  Still,  this  taking  of  life  adds  an  im- 
portant dimension  to  the  sport,  a serious- 
ness that  changes  perspectives  and  makes 
a sensitive  gunner  appreciate  a bird  in  hand 
as  the  special  gift  he  has  been  granted. 

I can  refresh  the  charge  card  by  paying 
the  balance  on  it.  But  the  roads  I traveled 
that  fall  — 1 am  recalling  one  bumpy,  rock- 
strewn  trek  that  loosened  fillings,  jounced 
dogs,  and  made  me  wonder  if  the  covert  at 
the  end  was  really  worth  the  painful,  lurch- 
ing drive  — hold  more  than  just  miles. 
They  were  paths  to  rediscovering  a part  of 
this  state,  a piece  of  my  heart  and  myself. 
To  me,  making  sense  of  grouse  hunting  is 
like  trying  to  precisely  define  God.  □ 


Grouse  Trends 

The  Game  Commission  monitors  grouse  populations  by  surveying  dedicated  grouse 
hunters  who  volunteer  to  keep  track  of  their  grouse  hunting  effort  and  results.  Last 
year  459  cooperators,  on  average,  hunted  28  hours,  flushed  39  birds  (1.39  flushes  per 
hour)  and  bagged  two.  The  northern  half  of  the  state  experienced  higher  flushing 
rates  than  the  southern  section.  The  Northcentral  Region  led  the  state  with  1.47 
flushes  per  hour.  Following  were:  Northwest,  1.45;  Northeast,  1.44;  Southcentral, 
1.37;  Southwest,  1.33;  and  Southeast,  1.08.  If  interested  in  becoming  a grouse  sur- 
vey cooperator,  contact  Bill  Palmer  at  RR  1,  Box  55-B,  Spring  Mills,  PA  16875. 
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Elk  Calf  Survival 

By  Rawland  D.  Cogan 

PGC  Biologist,  Forest  Wildlife  Section 


A STUDY  on  elk  calf  survival  was  done  from 
1993  through  1996  to  provide  key 
information  for  making  decisions  that  will 
affect  elk  management  in  the  future. 

COW  ELK  reproduction  in  Pennsylva- 
nia  averaged  68  percent  from  1991- 
1997.  As  discussed  in  last  month’s  issue, 
this  rate  is  comparable  with  Western  elk 
states,  but  what  is  the  survival  rate  of 
calves?  How  many  calves  survive  to  pro- 
duce offspring?  Was  mortality  high  among 
newborn  elk  calves?  If  so,  why?  And,  at 
what  age  did  it  occur? 

From  1993  through  1996  we  measured 
calf  survival.  To  answer  these  questions  we 
marked  newborn  calves  with  transmitters 
and  monitored  their  survival  during  their 
first  12  to  24  months  of  life.  We  attached 
radio  transmitters  to  calves  anywhere  from 
just  a few  hours  to  approximately  10  days 
old. 

CALVES  were  captured  between  birth  and 
1 0 days  old.  Here  Jason  Biondi,  left,  and  Jon 
Deberti  help  Rawley  Cogan  gather  data  for 
the  study. 


Radio  Collar  Design 

Because  newborn  calves  grow  rap- 
idly, we  were  concerned  about  how  to 
best  attach  a radio  collar.  The  collar 
was  expandable,  like  an  elastic  band, 
to  allow  for  the  increased  neck  circum- 
ference as  the  calf  grew.  Also,  the  col- 
lar was  designed  to  break  away  in  20 
to  24  months.  A cotton  tab  was  sewn 
into  the  elastic  band,  and  through  pro- 
longed exposure  to  sunlight  and  mois- 
ture, the  cotton  would  break  down  and 
the  radio  collar  would  fall  off.  Trans- 
mitters were  equipped  with  mortality 
sensors,  a motion  sensing  switch.  If  the 
calf  was  moving,  the  transmitter  would 
pulse  at  50  pulses  per  minute.  But  if 
the  calf  was  stationary'  for  four  continu- 
ous hours,  the  transmitter  pulsed  at 
100  pulses  per  minute.  We  were  able 
to  determine  if  the  calf  was  alive,  dead, 
or  if  it  had  shed  the  collar  (stationary) 
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RAWLEY  COGAN  restrains  an  elk  calf  with 
a nylon  net  before  fitting  it  with  an 
expandable  radio  collar. 

without  actually  observing  the  animal. 
Transmitters  and  collars  weighed  only 
three  ounces. 

Cow  Behavior 

We  monitored  movements  and  be- 
havior ot  adult  cows  during  the  calv- 
ing season,  mid-May  through  June. 
From  experience  we  could  determine 
it  a cow  was  likely  to  produce  a calf  by 
observing  her  physical  appearance  and 
behavior.  Cows  about  to  give  birth 
chase  away  their  calves  from  the  pre- 
vious year  and  leave  the  herd  to  give 
birth  in  a secluded  area.  Cows  rarely 
give  birth  within  the  herd,  and  for 
good  reason. 

Newborn  elk  calves  — and  white- 
tailed  deer  fawns  — use  the  “hider” 
strategy.  The  young  blend  in  with  their 
surroundings,  they  have  very  little 
scent  that  would  attract  predators,  are 
almost  silent,  and  they  choose  their 
own  hiding  places.  When  faced  with 
danger,  newborn  calves  lie  motionless, 
trusting  that  the  danger  will  pass  by 
without  detecting  them. 

Adult  cows  move  away  from  the 
herds  during  parturition,  so  they  are 
less  conspicuous.  Herds  of  elk  are  more 
easily  detected  (by  predators)  by  sight, 
sound  and  smell  than  are  solitary  elk; 


therefore,  survival  of  the  newborn  is  higher 
if  the  cow  gives  birth  alone.  Seclusion  and 
cleanliness  mean  safety  to  newborns.  Cows 
ingest  all  after-birth;  even  soils  soaked  with 
birthing  fluids;  they  ingest  the  calf’s  feces 
and  urine,  and  clean  off  the  calf’s  anal  area. 
Cows  thoroughly  lick  the  calf  clean  before 
allowing  it  to  hide  once  again. 
Capturing  Newborn  Calves 

Newborn  calves  were  captured  without 
using  immobilizing  drugs,  although  we  oc- 
casionally used  nylon  nets  to  testrain  them. 
To  capture  newborn  calves,  we  used  the 
hider  strategy  to  our  benefit  (we  knew  the 
calf  was  reluctant  to  run).  By  monitoring 
radio-collared  cows  we  identified  those 
nearing  parturition  then  intensified  track- 
ing. Once  the  suspect  cow  was  located  us- 
ing radio-telemetry  equipment,  we  system- 
atically searched  the  area  by  walking  grids 
to  locate  the  hiding  calf.  Cows  were  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  area  near  the  calf  as  we 
approached.  They’re  much  more  protective 
of  their  young  than  are  deer.  Several  cows 
refused  to  leave  the  area  and  some  actu- 
ally followed  us  while  we  searched  for  its 
hiding  calf.  One  time  during  the  handling 
of  a calf,  the  calf  bleated  an  alarm  call,  sig- 
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naling  its  mother  of  danger,  and  the  cow 
ran  across  a*field  from  300  yards  away.  She 
stopped  at  about  30  yards  “harked”  and 
stomped  her  front  feet  at  us,  hut  did  not 
approach  any  closer. 

During  handling  we  ear  tagged,  deter- 
mined  the  sex  and  age,  and  attached  a ra- 
dio collar  to  each  calf.  We  then  monitored 
radio-collared  calves  at  least  once  during 
a 24-hour  period. 

Calf  Survival  and  Causes  of  Mortality 

Newborn  calves  were  captured  between 
birth  and  1 0 days  of  age.  We  were  unable 
to  capture  calves  more  than  10  days  old 


because  they  were  more  likely  to  run  when 
faced  with  danger.  We  estimated  the  age 
of  the  calves  by  using  several  criteria:  site 
and  condition  of  the  umbilicus,  degree  of 
healing  of  the  umbilicus,  hardening  of  the 
hooves,  and  the  mobility  and  coordination 
of  each  animal. 

From  1993-96  we  marked  30  calves  ( 1 5 
males  and  15  females)  with  expandable 
radio  collars.  Annual  survival  was  71  per- 
cent. Most  mortality  occurred  from  birth 
up  to  65  days  of  age.  Causes  of  death  were; 
a bacterial  infection  (Clostridium  spp.)  of 
the  intestines  that  causes  emaciation  and 
dehydration  (2),  brainworm  ( 1 ),  drowning 
( 1 ),  and  predation  by  a black  bear  ( 1 ).  In 
1995  one  calf  was  lost  because  it  had  shed 


its  collar,  but  died  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  (identified  by  ear  tags).  One 
calf  captured  on  June  17,  1993  was 
later  killed  by  a poacher  on  March  1 8, 

1994. 

Conclusion 

The  leading  cause  ot  elk  calt  mor- 
tality in  Jackson  Hole’s  National  Elk 
Refuge,  Wyoming,  is  predation  by 
black  bears.  That  is  not  a significant 
mortality  factor  here,  because  a much 
larger  prey  base  (small  mammals  and 
insects)  and  abundant  herbaceous 
foods  provide  plenty  ot  food  for  bears. 

Black  bears  are  op- 
portunists, however, 
and  it  a newborn 
calt  presents  itself, 
bears  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situ- 
ation. Illegal  kill- 
ings ot  elk  com- 
prised 29  percent 
(89)  ot  all  known 
elk  mortalities 
( 308)  in  Pennsylva- 
nia from  1975-1996 
therefore,  the  calf 
killed  by  a poacher 
was  not  unex- 
pected. 

Survival  esti- 
mates for  calves  calculated  during  this 
study  are  currently  the  best  available 
survival  estimates  for  Pennsylvania’s 
elk  herd.  This  information  will  be  use- 
ful tor  making  future  management  de- 
cisions. Given  that  Pennsylvania’s  elk 
reproduction  rate  is  68  percent  and  calf 
survival  is  71  percent,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  cows,  equal  to  or  greater  than 
three  or  more  years  of  age  with  a calf 
during  winter  aerial  population  sur- 
veys. In  the  future,  if  the  elk  popula- 
tion needs  to  be  controlled,  reproduc- 
tive rates,  calf  survival  and  adult  mor- 
tality factors  will  provide  a basis  for 
evaluating  management  options.  □ 


SURVIVAL  estimates  for  calves  calculated  during  the  study 
are  the  best  available  survival  estimates  for  Pennsylvania's 
elk.  In  the  future,  if  the  population  needs  to  be  controlled, 
reproductive  rates,  calf  survival  and  adult  mortality  factors 
will  provide  a basis  for  evaluating  management  options. 
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Lightning  Strikes 

Twice 

By  Floyd  Barrick 


I LIVE  in  Clinton  County,  just  20  miles 
north  of  Lock  Haven  near  Haney  ville. 
I am  62  years  old  and  have  been  hunting 
since  I was  14-  But  in  all  my  years,  I’ve 
never  experienced  anything  like  my  1993 
and  ’94  archery  seasons. 

In  1993,  after  passing  up  a 4-point  — 
only  15  yards  away  — I hunted  every 
evening  until  the  T uesday  of  the  final  week, 
and  I was  really  beginning  to  wonder  if  I 
had  made  a mistake  by  passing  up  that 
buck. 

That  Tuesday  I decided  to  go  hack  to  an 
area  where  I had  found  a big  oak  tree  laden 
with  acorns  and  many  trees  with  ruhs, 
along  with  several  fresh  scrapes.  Earlier  in 
the  season,  when  there  was  some  1 2 inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  1 found  plenty  of 
deer  sign. 

I climbed  up  in  the  oak  tree  to  a place 
where  the  scrapes  and  rubs  were  in  clear 
view.  After  only  45  minutes  1 noticed  a 
buck  coming  my  way.  He  walked  up  to  the 
scrapes  and  stopped  about  15  yards  from 
me.  1 shot  and  he  went  straight  down, 
never  moving. 

Eull  of  elation,  I started  to  gather  up  my 
gear  when  the  buck  suddenly  got  up  and 
ran  down  the  mountain,  falling  about  ev- 
ery 50  yards  as  he  ran,  then  disappeared  in 
the  thick  laurel.  I tracked  the  deer  through 
the  laurel,  jumped  him  several  times,  but 
was  not  able  to  get  off  another  shot.  As  it 
was  getting  dark  I decided  to  quit  pushing 
him.  With  a clear  blood  trail  in  the  snow, 
I felt  certain  my  hit  was  good  and  that  the 
deer  would  be  easy  to  find  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Early  Wednesday  I picked  up  the  trail 
and  had  gone  only  40  yards  when  I found 


large  hear  tracks.  The  bear  was  follow- 
ing the  buck,  which  I believe  it  had 
picked  up  shortly  after  I had  left  the 
previous  night.  The  hear  trailed  the 
deer  across  the  hollow,  then  angled  up 
to  the  top,  out  along  the  ridge  and  part 
way  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

When  I found  the  buck,  the  carcass 
was  covered  with  leaves  and  brush; 
only  the  head  and  rack  was  sticking 
out.  Uncovering  the  deer  1 found  that 
the  hear  had  pretty  well  chewed  it  up. 
1 think  the  hear  may  have  even  killed 
the  deer,  because  I don’t  think  it  would 
have  traveled  that  far  without  being 
pushed.  The  hear  never  missed  a twist 
or  turn  along  the  trail  — a distance  of 
approximately  3/4  of  a mile. 

I took  what  was  left  of  the  deer  to 
the  PGC  region  office  and  found  out  1 
couldn’t  obtain  a replacement  tag  be- 
cause the  loss  was  considered  an  act  ot 
nature.  1 salvaged  about  1 5 pounds  of 
meat  from  the  deer  and  had  the  hide 
tanned  with  the  fur,  showing  the  punc- 
ture holes  from  the  bear’s  teeth.  The 
antlers  are  mounted  on  a plaque  and 
serve  as  a reminder  ot  my  ’93  archery 
season. 

The  next  year,  on  the  first  Eriday  of 
the  season,  1 was  in  my  treestand  when 
a nice  buck  moved  into  my  shooting 
lane  about  6 p.m.  My  arrow  dropped 
him  in  his  tracks.  Remembering  my 
experience  the  year  before,  1 nocked 
another  arrow,  hut  this  buck  never  got 
hack  up. 

It  was  a big  5-point.  I field-dressed 
it,  attached  my  tag,  then  gathered  up 
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my  things.  I dragged  it  about  300  yards, 
to  within  10  yards  of  the  road.  From 
there  1 wanted  to  get  my  son  Doug  to 
help  me  load  the  deer  on  my  truck.  1 
drove  the  IVi  miles  to  my  house,  only 
to  learn  that  Doug  and  his  wife  had 
gone  out  lor  dinner. 

It  wasn’t  until  9:30  that  evening 
that  Doug  and  I got  back  to  where  I 
had  left  the  buck.  We  got  out  ot  my 
pickup  with  our  flash- 
lights and  started  down 
the  bank  to  get  my  deer. 

It  was  gone.  We  were 
both  shocked  and  imme- 
diately thought  that 
someone  had  stolen  it, 
hut  we  couldn’t  find  any 
drag  marks  or  blood  leav- 
ing the  spot.  While  back 
at  the  truck  to  retrieve  a 
lantern,  we  heard  a 
spine-chilling  growl,  fol- 
lowed by  a huff  that 
sounded  real  close. 

“What  was  that.^’’ 

Doug  anxiously  asked. 

Living  in  hear  coun- 
try and  having  heard  this 
sound  several  times  he- 
tore,  I replied,  “It’s  a hear 
and  1 bet  it  has  my  buck.” 

It  was  good  news  in  a way.  I figured 
1 now  had  a good  chance  ot  getting  my 
buck  back,  which  was  unlikely  it  an- 
other hunter  had  taken  it. 

We  circled  the  area  where  the  deer 
had  been,  searching  for  blood,  hair, 
broken  twigs,  turned  up  leaves  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  indicate  where 
the  deer  had  been  taken.  All  this  time, 
every  couple  of  minutes,  the  hear 
growled  and  huffed.  About  1 5 feet 
away  we  spotted  a large  pile  of  fresh 
hear  droppings.  Taking  a deep  breath, 
I told  Doug  the  only  thing  we  can  do  i:^ 
head  straight  toward  the  growl  ing  hear. 
We  inched  forward,  and  after  travel- 
ing about  30  yards  1 found  a log  that 


had  just  been  turned  over.  A few  steps 
farther  1 found  some  deer  hair,  a few  pieces 
of  meat  and  a pool  of  blood. 

As  we  got  closer,  the  hear  moved  off, 
taking  the  buck  and  growling  and  huffing 
at  us.  Finally  we  came  to  within  25  yards  of 
the  bear  and  it  stopped  moving  away.  “1 
don’t  like  this  at  all,”  1 said  to  Doug.  1 then 
told  him  to  go  hack  to  the  house  and  get  my 
dog  and  her  leash.  I knew  the  hear  would 
run  from  her  before  it 
would  from  us. 

Misty  is  a 6-year-old 
Siberian  husky  and  she 
had  chased  hears  from 
our  house  many  times. 
Several  times  she  even 
treed  them.  1 had  even 
seen  hears  swat  at  her, 
but  so  far  she  had  been 
quick  enough  to  avoid 
them. 

Doug  wanted  me  to 
come  with  him,  hut  1 
knew  the  hear  would  take 
the  deer  and  go  even 
deeper  in  the  brush  if  1 
left.  1 told  him  to  go,  that 
1 would  be  okay. 

While  Doug  was 
gone,  1 hollered  and 
threw  rocks  and  sticks.  1 had  no  idea  if  the 
hear  had  the  buck,  or  if  it  left  it  somewhere 
else.  My  plan  was  to  keep  it  growling,  to 
keep  track  of  where  it  was.  1 could  hear  it 
walking  in  the  leaves,  hut  only  when  it 
growled  could  1 pinpoint  its  position.  Even 
with  the  lantern  I couldn’t  see  more  than 
10  feet  into  the  brush. 

Was  1 scared?  Sure,  hut  1 wanted  my 
buck.  Then  I heard  Doug  parking  the 
pickup.  The  hear  was  still  growling  and 
huffing,  hut  as  soon  as  it  heard  Misty  hark- 
ing, or  smelled  her,  it  suddenly  stopped. 
We  never  heard  it  again. 

Doug  tied  Misty  near  the  truck  and  we 
took  up  the  trail  again.  We  went  about  20 
yards  and  stopped.  The  trail  angled  off 
through  briars  and  blowdowns.  It  was  so 


THE  FOLLOWING  morning  I 
picked  up  the  deer  trail  and 
had  gone  only  40  yards  when 
I found  large  bear  tracks 
paralleling  my  buck's  tracks. 
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thick  we  had  to  hack  up  several  times 
to  get  through,  and  1 had  briars  all 
over  my  hands  and  legs. 

1 finally  saw  something  on  the 
ground,  hut  was  it  the  bear  or  the 
deer?  Then,  about  five  yards  in  front 
of  me,  I saw  the  buck.  1 yelled  to 
Doug  that  1 had  found  it.  We  hesi- 
tated a minute,  then  moved  in.  We 
were  hoping  the  hear  wouldn’t  charge 
us.  If  it  did,  we  would  have  a hard 
time  getting  out  of  there. 

“Let’s  get  the  deer  and  get  out  of 
here  pronto!”  Doug  said. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  time  1 lost 
only  about  25  pounds  of  meat.  We 
never  did  get  a glimpse  of  the  hear  or 
even  a clear  foot  print,  so  we  have  no 
clue  as  to  how  big  the  bear  may  have 
been,  other  than  that  it  picked  the 
deer  up  and  carried  it  away.  I feel  safe 
in  saying  that  it  was  a relatively  large  bear. 

Despite  these  two  instances,  when  it 
comes  to  hunting,  archery  is  my  greatest 
joy.  It  is  a beautiful  time  of  the  year  to  be  in 


WHEN  I found  the  buck,  the  carcass  was  covered 
with  leaves  and  brush;  only  the  head  and  rack  was 
sticking  out. 

the  woods.  I am  looking  forward  to  this 
year’s  archery  season  and  what  surprises 
might  come  with  it.  You  just  never 
know.  □ 
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Pheasant 

Problems 

By  Carl  Riegner 

PCC  Propagation  Chief 


Few  issues  are  as  trouhlesome  or 
complex  as  the  loss  of  our  pheas- 
ants and  other  farmland  wildlife.  Many 
reasons  have  been  suggested,  from  in- 
creased predators,  disease,  and  pesti- 
cides to  changing  farming  practices 
and  the  weather.  In  looking  at  all  the 
available  data,  and  in  talking  with  bi- 
ologists, hunters  and  others,  both  here 
and  in  other  states,  one  factor  stands 
out;  land-use. 

Pheasants  are  associated  with  agri- 
cultural habitats.  Ideal  pheasant  range 
consists  of  at  least  70  percent  cropland. 
A crop  mixture  evenly  divided  be- 
tween hay,  small  grains  and  corn  is 
best.  This  needs  to  be  adjacent  to 
brushy  tencerows,  wetlands  or  small 
woodlots  with  a dense  understory. 

Pheasants  use  tencerows  as  travel 
lanes  to  food  sources  and  as  roosting 
areas.  Idle  land  and  hay  fields  adjacent 
to  small  woodlots  and  conifer 
plantings  provide  good  nesting  and 
brood  rearing  cover.  Wild  foods,  such 
as  foxtail,  ragweed,  rose  hips  and  el- 
derberry in  these  coverts,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  insects,  provide  the  food 
sources  growing  pheasants  need. 

Pheasants  may  travel  two  or  more 
miles  between  winter  and  breeding 
areas,  hut  their  seasonal  home  range 
IS  between  a half  and  one  square  mile. 

FENCEROWS,  so  important  to  pheasants  as 
travel  lanes  to  feeding  areas  and  as  roosting 
cover,  have  disappeared  on  many  of  today's 
farms  — a casualty  of  modern  clean 
farming. 


These  habitat  components  — food,  winter 
cover,  nesting  range  and  brood  rearing 
cover  — all  need  to  be  interspersed 
throughout  a large  area  to  sustain  a viable 
population. 

Many  people  claim  that  the  area  where 
they  hunt  or  live  hasn’t  changed  in  20  or 
more  years.  When  examined  carefully, 
though,  such  claims  are  rarely,  if  ever,  true. 
Habitat  is  changing  constantly,  especially 
in  agricultural  areas.  Many  of  the  changes 
are  subtle.  Over  the  years  fencerows  and 
small  woodlots  may  seem  unchanged,  but 
as  they  mature  the  understory  cover  so  im- 
portant to  pheasants,  rabbits  and  many 
other  animals  diminishes.  Changes  in  crop 
rotation  often  leave  fields  bare  as  farmers 
glean  whatever  yields  possible  for  silage. 

Hal  Korber 
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Fencerows  are  removed  to  accomiTK)dare 
larger  farm  machinery. 

Other  changes  are  more  dramatic. 
Housing  developments  and  industrial  com- 
plexes now  exist  where  many  of  our  pheas- 
ants used  to  thrive.  According  to  World 
Monuments  Watch,  Lancaster  County  — 
once  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania’s  pheasant 
range  — is  one  of  the  top  five  locations  in 
the  United  States  where  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  life  are  seriously  threatened  by  ex- 
plosive suburban  development. 

Throughout  Pennsylvania,  between 
1950  and  1990,  farmland  acreage  declined 
nearly  50  percent,  from  14,100,000  to 
7,800,000  acres.  The  number  of  farms  de- 
clined, too,  from  more  than  150,000  to 
53,000.  Further,  the  remaining  farmland  is 
highly  fragmented  and  intensively  farmed. 

A few  pockets  of  good  pheasant  habitat 
remain,  hut  most  do  not  support  viable 
pheasant  populations.  Why?  Because  the 
pockets  are  too  small,  and  inbreeding  and 
increased  predation,  along  with  hard  win- 
ters can  easily  wipe  out  these  small,  iso- 
lated populations.  Yes,  predation  often  does 
ultimately  play  a roll,  hut  it’s  the  habitat 
alterations  that  make  pheasants  and  other 
prey  so  vulnerable.  Placing  the  blame  di- 
rectly on  the  predators  is  missing  the  point. 

Studies  on  the  effects  of  removing 
predators  to  protect  bird  populations  con- 
ducted in  the  Midwest  met  with  limited 
success.  Few  if  any  of  the  studies  managed 
to  eliminate  predators  completely.  If  an- 
other predator  fills  the  empty  niche  left  by 
removing  one  predator,  we  have  the  same 
result. 

Predator  removal  can  he  effective  only 
when  environmental  conditions  permit 
population  growth  of  the  prey.  If  not  main- 
tained, any  benefit  from  controls  quickly 
disappears.  Predator  removal  is  extremely 
expensive  and,  more  importantly,  much 
less  socially  acceptable.  As  for  hawks  and 
owls,  they’re  protected  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  between  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  thjere’s  little  we 
can  do  to  change  these  federal  regulations. 


In  essence,  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
tecting and  restoring  pheasants  and 
othet  small  game,  habitat  improve- 
ment is  the  key.  With  adequate  habi- 
tat, predators  and  prey  coexist.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Game  Commission  does 
not  have  the  funds  and  resources  nec- 
essary to  improve  habitats  on  a large 
enough  scale  across  the  entire  state  to 
make  any  meaningful  improvements 
to  pheasant  populations. 

Should  the  Game  Farms  be  Closed? 

Many  people  feel  we  should  stop 
raising  and  stocking  pheasants  and, 
instead,  redirect  that  money  to  im- 
prove farmland  habitat  on  private 
lands.  While  this  acknowledges  the 
problems  facing  farmland  wildlife,  it 
fails  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  importance  of  pheas- 
ant hunting. 

First,  the  cost  of  our  pheasant 
propagation  program  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  cost  to  imple- 
ment an  effective  statewide  habitat 
improvement  program.  Second,  our 
surveys  indicate  that  hunters  want 
more  pheasants  stocked,  not  fewer. 
And,  finally,  closing  the  farms  with- 
out having  an  effective  habitat  im- 
provement program  in  place  would 
most  likely  spell  the  end  of  pheasant 
hunting. 

Last  year  our  propagation  cost 
amounted  to  $3  million.  That’s  a lot 
of  money.  But  how  much  would  it  cost 
to  restore  wild  pheasant  populations? 
That  answer  is  not  so  apparent,  hut 
we  do  know  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  spending 
nearly  $6  million  a year  for  the  past 
10  years  on  easements  for  nearly 
100,000  acres  of  idle  farmland  in 
Pennsylvania,  yet  there’s  been  no  no- 
ticeable increase  in  pheasants. 

A New  York  study  showed  that  ex- 
penditures of  more  than  $4  million  a 
year  would  he  needed  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  five  percent  grassland  in 
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a 5,000'Square'mile  area  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  that  state.  Determined  to 
he  too  expensive  based  on  the  value 
of  pheasants  produced,  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  at- 
tempted private  lands  programs,  hut 
because  of  their  expense  had  to  aban- 
don them.  Ohio  and  Michigan  (each 
of  which  has  a pheasant  stamp)  and 
Wisconsin  have  private  land  programs 
where  biologists  work  with  landown- 
ers interested  in  developing  wildlife 
habitat  on  their  properties.  Generally, 
though,  these  programs  affect  small 
tracts  of  land,  and  are  not  necessarily 
geared  towards  pheasants. 

In  evaluating  these  private  lands 
programs,  there’s  no  instance  where 
pheasants  have  been  brought  hack 
anywhere  in  the  East.  Truth  is,  nobody 
can  say  for  sure  that  any  sort  of  habi- 
tat program  can  bring  back  pheasants. 
Land  use  and  agricultural  economics 
may  have  already  sent  the  pheasant 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

Pheasants  evidently  are  coming 
back  in  the  Midwest  — most  notably 
in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  — 
due  to  the  success  of  long-term  fed- 
eral farm  programs,  such  as  Soil  Bank 
and  the  Conservation  Reserve  (CRP). 
However,  the  landscape  and  agricul- 
tural economies  there  are  different 
than  here.  Eastern  states  have  many 
more  people,  higher  land  values  and 
more  woodlands.  Taking  these  differ- 
ences into  account,  federal  subsidies 
need  to  he  increased  if  they  are  to  he 
realistic  options  fot  Eastern  farmers. 

If  we’re  ever  to  enjoy  wild,  self-sus- 
taining pheasant  populations  again,  it’s 
going  to  take  a broad,  comprehensive 
habitat  consetvation  program  that 
takes  into  account  the  value  of  the 
land  when  devoted  to  other  uses.  No 
single  agency  has  the  resources  to 
implement  such  encompassing  initia- 
tives. Right  now,  the  Pennsylvania 


Game  Commission,  along  with  Pheasants 
Forever,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, County  Conservation  Districts, 
Ducks  Unlimited,  universities  and  others 
are  working  with  private  landowners  to  im- 
prove farmland  wildlife  habitat.  If  we  are 
to  be  successful  it’s  going  to  take  a con- 
certed effort  from  state  agencies,  sports- 
men, landowners,  politicians  and  everyone 
else  involved  in  land-use  issues. 

As  for  closing  the  pheasant  farms,  in  a 
1995  survey  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  con- 
ducted hy  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, only  39  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  satisfied  with  the  pheasant  stocking 
program,  the  lowest  rating  for  any  Game 
Commission  program.  However,  61  per- 
cent indicated  there  needed  to  he  an  in- 
crease in  pheasant  stocking  expenditures, 
and  72  percent  were  opposed  to  closing 
pheasant  propagation  facilities  to  generate 
more  operating  capital  for  agency  pro- 
grams. 

We  must  think  long  and  hard  about 
closing  our  game  farms  before  wild  pheas- 
ant populations  ate  restored,  or  we  will  end 
up  eliminating  practically  all  pheasant 
hunting  in  the  process.  We  must  also  gain 
support  for  programs  that  can  positively 
influence  pheasant  habitat  on  a region- 
wide basis  over  a short  period  of  time.  The 
effects  of  habitat  improvement  for  pheas- 
ants may  not  he  felt  for  more  than  a de- 
cade. The  best  recommendation  may  he  to 
maintain  the  propagation  program  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  Pennsylvania’s  sports- 
men until  an  effective  region-wide  habitat 
improvement  program  is  in  place  and  is 
producing  wild  pheasants. 

Pheasant  hunting  certainly  isn’t  what  it 
was  30,  or  even  20  years  ago.  Chances  are 
it  never  will  he  again.  The  challenge  for 
the  Game  Commission  is  to  provide  for 
pheasants  and  all  othet  fatmland  wildlife 
as  best  as  possible.  However,  the  agency 
can’t  do  it  alone.  We  need  help  from  sports- 
men, conservation  groups,  landowners,  leg- 
islators and  others  interested  in  maintain- 
ing our  state’s  rich  wildlife  heritage.  □ 
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Cousin  Jimmy 

By  Bob  Butz 


All  right.  Take  your  pants  off.” 

. Jimmy  was  already  down  to  his 
boots  and  red  union  suit.  The  rest  of  his 
clothes  were  scattered  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  1 had  lost  only  my  mackinaw, 
hat  and  flannel  shirt.  My  neck  was 
getting  sore  from  looking  up.  Jimmy  was 
circling  the  tree  like  a coon  hound. 

“Jimmy,  1 really  don’t  think  it’s  up 
there.” 

“Course  it’s  up  there.  Where  else  is  it 
going  to  go.” 

“Maybe  it’s  got  a hole  or  somethin’.” 
“Look.  If  you  ain’t  gonna  throw  your 
pants  around,  then  try  running  around 
the  other  side.” 

“I  already  tried  that.” 


“I  know.  But  this  time  ya  gotta 
mean  it.” 

1 guess  1 should  tell  you  that 
everything  Cousin  Jimmy  did  had  to 
be  difficult.  Every  year  we  hunted 
squirrels  the  same  way.  Jimmy  didn’t 
like  waiting  for  the  squirrels  to  come 
to  us.  So,  instead,  we  treed  every 
squirrel  we  saw. 

1 was  always  the  one  to  walk 
around  the  tree  because  J immy  was 
older  and  1 couldn’t  carry  a rifle  yet. 
Usually  that  was  enough.  But  on  this 
particular  occasion  Jimmy  was  trying 
to  prove  that  just  the  motion  of 
something  thrown  around  the  tree 
was  enough  to  fool  a squirrel.  After 
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that  didn’t  work,  we  went  back  to 
the  old  tried-and-true  method. 

“This  time  I want  you  to  run 
around  that  tree  waving  your  arms 
and  yelling.” 

“What  do  ya  want  me  to  yelli”’ 

“1  don’t  know.  Somethin’  crazy 
so’s  he  knows  we  mean  it.  Yell, 
‘woolly  bully  shoo  shoo’.” 

“1  ain’t  yellin’  that.” 

“Just  do  it.” 

So  1 did.  Only  because  of  the 
“cousin  look”  in  his  eye,  the  one  that 
said  if  1 didn’t  do  what  he  said,  he 
was  going  to  clobber  me,  and  1 was 
going  to  end  up  doing  it  anyway. 

The  squirrel  never  did  come 
around.  It  took  three  more  runs 
around  the  tree,  yelling  “woolly  bully 
shoo  shoo,”  and  five  more  minutes 


to  convince  Cousin  jimmy  that  the 
squirrel  had  found  a hole.  When  we  were 
dressed  and  starting  away  from  the  tree,  1 
looked  back  and  immediately  saw  a 
hump  on  the  tree.  It  was  in  the  highest 
fork,  and  1 started  to  tell  Cousin  jimmy 
hut  he  had  already  seen  it  and  was 
pushing  me  down. 

Without  saying  anything,  he  crawled 
to  the  nearest  tree  and  rested  the  rifle  on 
it.  He  pulled  hack  the  hammer  of  the  old 
.22,  put  his  face  in  close  to  the  stock, 
held  his  breath  and  then  the  rifle  popped 
and  the  squitrel  tumbled  out. 

1 was  over  to  the  squirrel  before 
jimmy.  1 held  it  up  and  told  him  he  got 
it.  jimmy  hadn’t  moved  from  where  he 
had  fired,  and  1 guess  1 was  too  young  to 
know  it  then,  hut  jimmy  had  made  a 
wonderful  shot.  Looking  hack  on  it  now  1 
imagine  the  shot  was  over  50  yards  and 
he  had  taken  the  squirrel,  as  he  always 
did,  through  the  head. 

1 ran  hack  to  jimmy  and  held  the 
squitrel  out  to  him.  He  smiled  a little 
then  his  head  jerked  up  like  he  saw 
something.  Then  he  told  me  1 should 
stop  foolin’  around  and  come  on.  jimmy 
had  seen  another  squirrel  and  had 
already  started  after  it. 

Cousin  jimmy  was  carrying  a how  by 
the  time  1 was  old  enough  to  hunt.  He 
took  a lot  of  game  with  it,  too.  It  really 
didn’t  matter  if  it  flew  or  ran  on  the 
ground.  Once,  he  brought  home  a grouse 
and  everybody  laughed  at  him  when  he 
said  he  shot  it  out  of  the  air.  jimmy  told 
the  story  of  how  the  grouse  flushed,  and 
instead  of  cutting  through  the  trees  like 
grouse  are  supposed  to  do,  it  flew  down 
the  logging  road  straight  in  front  of  him. 

jimmy  was  also  a great  story  teller. 
Everyone  was  quiet  as  he  told  this  tale 
and  he  bent  at  the  knees  and  imitated 
the  flight  of  the  grouse  with  his  hands. 
Then  he  pulled  hack  the  string  of  an 
imaginary  bow,  real  slow  so  that  you 
could  almost  see  it  all  right  in  front  of 
you.  Then  he  let  that  arrow  go  and,  1 
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swear,  everybody  in  the  room  watched  it 
tly  through  the  air. 

Then  my  uncle  chimed  in  and  said  it 
wasn’t  sporting  to  take  a bird  like  that  off 
the  ground.  Everybody  else  agreed.  But  1 
think  we  all  knew  that  it  happened  just 
like  Cousin  Jimmy  said.  It  was  just  a little 
scary  that  somebody  could  be  that  good. 

Later,  whenever 
j immy  and  1 went 
out  after  squirrels,  1 
carried  the  old 
single-shot  .22  and 
jimmy  carried  his 
bow.  I’d  always 
bring  home  more 
squirrels,  hut  the 
ones  he  shot  were 
the  ones  we  always 
talked  about  later. 

It  was  almost 
magic  the  way  he 
could  knock  them 
out  of  trees,  and  it 
goes  without  saying 
that  any  squirrel  on  the  ground  was  as 
good  as  in  the  pot. 

When  Cousin  jimmy  turned  18  he 
joined  the  Navy  and  after  that  he  wasn’t 
around  much  during  the  hunting  seasons. 
We’d  sometimes  get  letters  from  him, 
and  they’d  always  he  dirty  and  smeared 
with  mud.  For  awhile  it  seemed  as  if 
every  year  there  was  a war  going  on 
somewhere.  Letters  from  Cousin  jimmy 
were  infrequent  and  1 poured  over  every 
one  looking  for  some  kind  of  clue  that  let 
me  know  where  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing.  Cousin  jimmy  was  in  the  service  a 
long  time,  and  I for  one  thought  he’d 
never  come  home.  But  then  one  day  we 


got  a letter  telling  us  to  pick  him  up 
at  the  airport  in  a couple  of  days. 

That  was  a year  ago.  jimmy  is  fine 
except  he  doesn’t  tell  stories  like  he 
used  to.  He’s  real  quiet  and  some- 
times he  seems  to  be  looking  at 
something  nobody  else  can  see.  We 
hunt  squirrels  like  we  always  did 

except  now  j immy 
likes  to  sit  and  look 
at  everything,  and 
he  lets  me  do  most 
of  the  shooting. 

just  this  past 
season,  Ciuisin 
jimmy  and  I were 
hunting  squirrels 
and,  with  that  old 
.22,  I had  shot  one 
less  than  the  limit. 
We  were  sitting 
there  and  j immy 
said  he  saw  a 
squirrel,  and  for  close 
to  10  minutes  he 
tried  to  tell  me  where  it  was.  1 never 
did  see  the  squirrel  until  it  jumped 
onto  a higher  branch,  and  even  then 
it  looked  to  he  over  a 100  yards 
away. 

Without  a word  Cousin  jimmy 
pulled  me  to  my  feet  and  we  set  off 
after  that  squirrel  like  we  did  when 
we  were  kids.  When  we  got  to  the 
tree  the  squirrel  had  ducked  around 
the  other  side.  Cousin  jimmy  looked 
at  me  and  I saw  that  little  smile. 

“You  want  to  see  a little  trick?” 

“Yeah,”  1 said. 

He  started  by  tossing  off  his 
hat.  □ 


It  was  almost  magic 
the  way  Cousin 
Jimmy  could  knock 
squirrels  out  of  trees 
with  a bow.  It  goes 
without  saying  that 
any  squirrel  on  the 
ground  was  as  good 
as  in  the  pot. 


Cover  Painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

UNDERHUNTED,  squirrels  are  abundant  and  available  to  provide  some  great  hunting  starting 
this  month.  More  than  1.4  million  bushytails  were  taken  in  1996-97,  making  them  outnumber 
one  game  animal  in  terms  of  harvest.  More  common  in  our  western  counties  bordering  Ohio, 
the  fox  squirrel,  depicted  on  this  month’s  cover,  adds  some  weight  and  color  to  the  small  game 
hunter’s  bag. 
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Count  Your 
Blessings 

By  Stephen  D.  Carpenteri 


Although  l get  to  hunt  pretty 
. much  all  over  the  eastern  U.  S. 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  1 count  as 
most  precious  those  glorious  few  days 
1 spend  hunting  deer  and  ducks  in  York 
County  each  October.  Though  tech- 
nically a “business”  trip,  in  which  I’m 
supposed  to  take  photos  of  whitetails, 
woodies  and  mallards,  my  week  along 
the  Susquehanna  is  really  a chance  to 
rejuvenate  a spirit  sagging  from  too 
much  summer,  too  much  work  and  too 
much  time  away  from  the  wild  things 
that  have  helped  insulate  me  from 
“real  life”  for  the  last  40  years. 

1 usually  arrive  in  Harrisburg  early 


in  the  afternoon.  Flying  high  over  the 
Three  Mile  Island  stacks  on  the  approach 
ttr  the  Harrisburg  airport  runway,  1 can  see 
anglers  in  the  river,  catching  smallmouths 
no  doubt,  and  flocks  of  waterfowl  trading 
hack  and  forth  between  the  points  and 
coves  along  the  big,  wide  river.  I need  to 
see  wildlife  of  any  sort  by  the  time  this  trip 
rolls  around  each  fall,  and  the  DC  9 barely 
lowers  Its  landing  gear  before  my  outdoor 
fix  kicks  in. 

Arrival  and  claiming  my  guns  and  gear 
always  takes  too  long,  but  we’re  less  than 
10  minutes  out  of  the  parking  lot  when  1 
begin  seeing  groundhogs,  rabbits,  deer, 
hawks  and  songbirds  along  the  highway.  A 
lifelong  varmint  hunter.  I’m  always  struck 
by  how  big  and  how  numerous  those 
haughty  woodchucks  are,  even  in  October. 
Penn.sylvania  is  famous  for  its  woodchuck 
.shooting  opportunities,  and  1 vow  to  come 
back  .some  day  and  spend  a full  week  snip- 
ing at  those  gluttonous  marmots  with  a .22 
or  a .243. 

As  we  exit  Route  83  and  enter  the  wilds 
of  Lewisberry,  I’m  pleased  that  so  many 
leafy  squirrel  nests  are  in  the  roadside  oaks, 
and  there  are  more  rabbits,  deer  and  wood- 
chucks to  spot  in  the  pastures  and  fields 
along  the  way.  Sometimes,  I’ll  pick  out  a 
cock  pheasant  slinking  along  a field  bor- 
der, and  once  in  a while  I’ll  notice  a fat 
red-tailed  hawk  as  it  lurks  menacingly  in 

THE  6 P.M.  ringing  of  church  chimes  in  the 
valley  below  brings  several  unseen 
whitetails  to  their  feet,  deer  I would  never 
have  noticed  in  the  thick  goldenrod. 
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the  branches  of  a dead  tree  overhead.  I’m 
not  the  only  one  looking  for  game,  it  seems. 

I plan  my  trips  so  that  I’m  able  to  spend 
the  last  hour  or  so  of  the  day  on  stand  near 
a creekside  deer  trail.  Nearly  every  year,  I 
see  a buck  or  doe  before  the  day  is  out. 
Squirrels  and  rabbits  appear  like  ghosts  in 
the  twilight  as  they  meander  through  the 
brush  and  briars,  and  a flock  of  wood  ducks 
flushing  from  the  creek  drives  wrens,  rob- 
ins and  grackles  past  me  in  a sort  of  con- 
trolled panic. 

In  an  interesting 
quirk  of  animal 
behavior  I’ve 
never  seen 
anywhere  else 
in  the  coun- 
try, the  6 p.m. 
ringing  of 
church  chimes 
in  the  valley  be- 
low brings  several  unseen 
whitetails  to  their  feet,  deer  I would  never 
have  noticed  in  the  thick  goldenrod  that 
chokes  the  farm  1 have  permission  to  hunt 
on.  If  I’m  lucky,  a plump  buck  or  doe  will 
feed  close  enough  for  a shot,  but  I feel  for- 
tunate to  even  see  game  so  close  and  so 
early  on  in  my  hunt. 

As  dusk  closes  in  on  my  first  day  afield, 
groups  of  doves  and  pairs  of  wood  ducks 
buzz  by  overhead.  The  ducks  follow  the 
winding  creek  bottom,  while  the  doves 
cruise  high  over  the  beeline  at  the  far  end 
of  the  overgrown  pasture  I’m  watching.  I 
vow  to  return  in  September  to  hunt  doves, 
because  it’s  obvious  that  a stand  in  the  high 
comer  of  the  field  would  provide  some  hot 
pass  shooting.  Dozens  of  birds  swing  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  route,  and  I doubt  that 
anyone  else  has  been  hunting  them.  What 
a shame  that  no  resident  hunters  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  great  opportunity,  I 
think.  In  many  states,  hunters  have  begged 
for  years  to  have  a dove  season,  and  in  oth- 
ers, good  dove  hunting  areas  are  privately 
owned,  heavily  posted  or  leased  for  exor- 
bitant prices. 


At  quitting  time,  the  drive  to  my 
friend’s  home  takes  just  minutes,  yet 
we  see  deer  at  nearly  every  dip  and 
bend  in  the  road.  I’ve  hunted  in  many 
“big  name”  deer  states  where  just  see- 
ing a set  of  fresh  tracks  in  a week  of 
hunting  is  cause  for  celebration. 
Knowing  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
a dozen  prime  whitetails  within  a mile 
of  my  stand  makes  planning  my  Key- 
stone State  hunts  that  much  more  en- 
joyable. It’s  easy  to  stand  still  for  hours 
on  end  when  you  know  there 
are  plenty  of  deer 
around. 

The  rest  of 
my  week’s 
hunt  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania fol- 
lows the 
same  daily 
scenario.  At 
dawn.  I’m  on  the  water  at  Gifford 
Pinchot  State  Park  for  woodies  and 
mallards,  or  on  the  Susquehanna  for 
sunrise  ducks  and  coffee-hreak 
smallmouths.  I spend  the  midday  pe- 
riod photographing  the  morning’s  har- 
vest, or  we  paddle  up  a secluded  creek 
channel  in  hopes  of  jumping  some 
woodies  or  mallards  along  the  way. 

After  a hearty  lunch  and  an  hour 
of  switching  gears  from  ducks  to  deer, 
we  head  out  in  camouflage  for  the 
afternoon’s  bowhunt,  with  a quick  stop 
at  the  shooting  range  to  loosen  up  and 
regain  our  form. 

Back  on  my  stand  in  the  field,  I wait 
patiently  for  the  6 p.m.  chimes  to  get 
the  deer  up  and  moving  again.  Maybe 
tonight  will  be  the  night. 

In  all  honesty,  my  week  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  most  productive  and  en- 
joyable of  all  my  annual  hunting  trips, 
and  I go  to  a lot  of  places  most  Penn- 
sylvanians never  see.  The  fact  is  that 
my  York  County  sojourn  produces 
more  wildlife  sightings  and  more  ac- 
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tion  rhan  1 encounter  anywhere  else  I 
fj;o.  Sure,  I like  to  see  Jeer,  ducks  and 
other  game,  hut  any  day  is  enhanced 
when  songbirds,  raptors,  small  game 
and  predators  are  part  of  the  mix,  and 
It  seems  like  there’s  always  some- 
thing  coming  or  going  in  Penn’s 
Woods  in  October.  1 have  never 
been  to  Pennsylvania,  rain  or 
shine,  snow  or  drought,  when 
1 didn’t  end  my  sporting  day 
with  something  interesting,  it 
not  downright  exciting,  to 
report  to  my  cohort: 
hack  at  camp. 

My  time  in 
Penns  y 1 v a n i a 
ends  all  too  soon 
tor  my  tastes,  and 
as  the  Delta  jet 
taxis  out  on  the  Har- 
rishurg  runway  and  1 
head  tor  home,  1 begin  thumbing 
through  some  local  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  an  etfort  to  prolong  the 
pleasure  until  next  time.  1 am  dis- 
mayed to  tind  so  many  sportsmen  who 
aren’t  happy  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, their  wildlite  managers,  or  the 
wondertul  things  they’ve  got  right  in 
their  own  backyards.  Every  state  has 
Its  management  problems,  and  there 
is  always  room  tor  improvement,  but 
as  a visitor  who’s  very  fond  of  the  Key- 


stone State,  its  wildlife  and  its  people,  1 
have  one  thought  of  my  own  to  pass  on  as 
1 leave  the  shimmering  Susquehanna  be- 
hind for  another  year  . . . count  your 
blessings. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  a 
gold  mine  of  outdoor  opporrunities 
within  their  grasp,  and  the  worst 
that  the  Keystone  State  has  to 
(dfer  IS  actually  far  better  than 
most  other  eastern  states  will 
ever  have.  Stop  looking  over 
your  shoulder  at  the  way 
things  used  to  be  and  see 
the  bounty  that  exists  for 
you  today.  Take  it  from 
one  who  knows,  Penn- 
sylvania has  great 
hunting  opportunities 
right  now,  and  its  li- 
cense fees  are  among 
the  lowest  you’ll  find 
anywhere  for  the  opportunities  they  pro- 
vide. 

Like  many  of  you,  1 can  afford  to  hunt 
pretty  much  anywhere  1 want  to,  but  there 
is  no  place  I’d  rather  he  in  October  than 
Pennsylvania.  Take  a walk  through  the 
woods  right  now,  and  take  a good  look 
around.  1 think  you’ll  see  what  1 mean. 
You’re  lucky  that  you  live  among  such 
bounty,  and  1,  along  with  millions  of  other 
nonresidents  of  Pennsylvania,  envy 
you.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Osprey:  The  Fish  Hawk,  by  Stephen  D.  Carpenteri,  the  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Game  and 
Fish  magazine,  is  one  of  a series  of  nature  guidebooks  that  deals  with  the  history,  biology 
and  habits  of  wild  animals.  Less  than  20  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  osprey  would 
become  extinct  if  steps  were  not  taken  to  reduce  DDT  and  other  contaminants  where  the 
birds  live.  Thanks  to  strict  federal  laws  banning  the  use  of  DDT,  osprey  populations  have 
multiplied  worldwide;  ospreys  are  found  on  every  continent  except  Antarctica.  The  book 
covers  the  breeding,  nesting,  hunting  and  migration  habits  of  the  osprey,  and  includes 
facts  that  have  only  recently  been  documented  by  researchers.  Complementing  the  text 
are  dozens  of  stunning,  full  color  photographs  of  this  magnificent  bird.  For  an  autographed 
copy,  order  from  the  author  at  P.O.  Box  741,  Marietta,  GA  30061,  1 35  pp.,  $14.95  plus 
$1.25  shipping  and  handling. 
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Governor's 

Symposium 

Story  and  photos  by  Bob  D'Angelo 

Came  News  Associate  Editor 


More  than  600  men  and  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  from  37  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces  met  in  Hershey 
on  August  1 2'  1 5 to  share  ideas  on  preserv- 
ing and  building  our  hunter  heritage. 

Wildlife  managers  and  others  with  a 
deep  commitment  to  protecting  our  natu- 
ral resources  for  future  generations  took 
part  in  the  Fifth  Governor’s  Symposium  on 
North  America’s  Hunting  Heritage. 
Thought  provoking  presentations  hy  pro- 
fessional wildlife  managers  and  others  in- 
volved with  hunting  helped  set  the  con- 
text for  discussion  on  hunting  in  a chang- 
ing world,  but  the  symposium  was  much 
more  than  just  a scientific  conference.  It 
was  a gathering  for  all  who  share  a love  of 
hunting  and  an  understanding  that  hunt- 
ing fosters  reverence  for  life  and  the  land 
that  supports  it.  It  was  for  all  hunters  who 
wish  to  pass  on  the  values  and  insights  they 
have  acquired  in  the  field  to  future  gen- 
erations. A special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
hunting  as  a family  activity,  and  families 
were  encouraged  to  participate  and  enjoy 
the  diverse  natural  and  cultural  attractions 
of  southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

The  main  theme  of  the  4-day  event  was 
hunter  recruitment  and  retention,  with 
emphasis  on  the  key  role  that  hunting  plays 
in  wildlife  conservation.  Nationally  re- 
nowned speakers,  exhibitors  and  events  at 
nearby  sportsmen’s  clubs  provided  attend- 
ees with  the  latest  concepts  as  well  as  first- 
hand experience  with  programs  designed 
to  expose  newcomers  — especially  young 
people  — to  hunting  and  shooting,  and  to 


instill  the  idea  that  these  activities  are  not 
just  another  sport,  hut  rather  a way  of  life 
to  he  cherished  over  a lifetime. 

Governor  Tom  Ridge,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism hosted  this  symposium,  the  first  one 
ever  held  in  the  East. 

The  symposium  comes  at  a critical  time 
in  hunting’s  history.  With  the  2T'  century 
on  the  horizon,  hunting  faces  challenges 
never  anticipated  hy  the  sportsmen/con- 
servationists of  earlier  times,  when  hunt- 
ing thrived  as  a natural  outgrowth  of  our 
rural  relationship  with  the  land.  Today, 
urbanization,  less  time  for  recreation,  single 
parent  households,  competing  recreational 
choices  and  growing  social  trends  draw 
participants  away  from  hunting  and  keep 
youngsters  from  ever  experiencing  this  way 
of  life. 

National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
president  Robert  Delfay  said,  “There  is 
good  reason  for  optimism  about  the  future 
of  hunting.  We  have  tradition,  strong  be- 
liefs, the  strength  of  numbers,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  millions  of  individuals  and 
hundreds  of  organizations.” 

On  the  following  pages  are  just  a few 
scenes  of  what  took  place  at  the  Governor’s 
Symposium.  But,  as  several  speakers  tried 
to  convey,  hunting  means  different  things 
to  many  people  and  is  a spiritual  expres- 
sion that  runs  deep  for  some  hunters.  Pic- 
tures do  speak  louder  than  words;  1 hope 
you  can  sense  the  power. 
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GOVERNOR  TOM  RIDGE  was  impressed 
vith  the  Youth  Field  Day  event.  "It's 
jreat  to  see  our  youngsters  getting  a 
lands-on  introduction  to  the  outdoors 
vith  such  quality  support  from  adults," 
re  said.  "This  kind  of  program  is 
mportant  . . . we  borrow  the  outdoors 
rom  our  children." 


t/lORE  THAN  400  children,  ages  8 
hrough  16,  participated  in  canoeing, 
ishing,  shooting  bows,  shotguns,  rifles, 
ind  much  more  at  the  Youth  Field  Day 
went  held  at  the  Harrisburg  Hunters 
ind  Anglers  sportsmen's  club.  Youth 
ield  Day  activities  were  also  showcased 
It  the  Carlisle  Fish  & Game  Club  grounds 
luring  the  Governor's  Symposium. 


EXPERIENCING  shooting  for  the  first  time  is  special  to  a 
youngster,  and  nothing  is  as  traditional  or  symbolizes 
Pennsylvania's  hunting  heritage  more  than  pulling  the 
trigger  on  a flintlock  rifle.  Frank  Hoover,  captain  of  the 
state  flintlock  rifle  team,  shares  the  thrill  of  shooting  a 
black  powder  rifle. 


ms 


CONFERENCE  attendees  participated 
in  a day  of  shooting  fun  at  the 
Palmyra  Sportsmen's  Association  club 
grounds.  Sporting  clays,  trap 
shooting,  rimfire  and  centerfire  rifle, 
muzzleloader,  handgun,  shotgun 
slug,  archery,  interactive  video  and 
indoor  airgun  events  were  just  some 
of  the  activities  available.  What  a way 
to  celebrate  our  hunting  heritage. 


events  wen 
showcased  as  part  of  the  symposium 
Sportsmen  and  women  from  Capita 
Area  Sportsmen  for  Youth  an« 
Southcentral  Outdoors  for  YoutI 
organized  this  action  packed  day  t< 
provide  kids  the  opportunity  to  try . 
host  of  outdoor  activities.  Can  yoi 
remember  the  first  fish  you  caught 


PCC  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  Don  MadI  says  that 
hunting  tradition  runs  deep  in  Pennsylvania. 
"Hunting  is  about  more  than  taking  game.  It's 
camaraderie,  friendships,  patience,  endurance, 
woodsmanship  and  many  other  things." 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  SYMPOSIUM  featured  man 
exhibits,  like  this  one,  left.  'Theodore  Roosevelt, 
above,  inspired  the  crowd  with  his  passional 
speech  on  the  merits  of  hunting.  "Hunting  is  bein 
outdoors,  nourishment  for  the  soul.  Nature  is  th 
first  and  foremost  teacher,"  living  historian  Keit 
McGough,  who  portrays  Roosevelt,  said  t 
symposium  attendees. 


GOVERNOR  TOM  RIDGE  addresses  the  attendees  of  the  5th 
Governor's  Symposium  on  North  America's  Hunting  Heritage 
in  Hershey  last  August.  Awaiting  their  turn  at  the  podium  are 
left  to  right,  Vem  Ross,  Governor's  Sportsmen's  Advisor,  DCNR 
Secretary  John  Oliver  and  PGC  Executive  Director  Don  Madl. 


loe  Kosack 


Kurd  Route 


IF  THE  LIVING  year  is  a tunnel,  then  October  is  the  spout  where  the  fluid  weight  of 
life  concentrates.  It  is  a time  to  watch,  to  participate  in  the  rush  of  motion,  to  feel 
the  stream  of  life  gush  through  that  narrow  port  directly  into  the  empty  basin  of  the 


soul 


Even  the  heavens  step  aside  for  the  pageant  of  life  below.  It  is  the  least  cloudy  month 
of  the  year.  What  need  for  dazzling  thunderhead  or  streaky  cirrus  when  the  hills  rage 
crimson  and  yellow  i'  The  dim  night  sky  is  also  void  of  celestial  drama,  except  for  a single 
meteor  shower,  the  Orionids.  The  constellation  Orion,  the  hunter,  lies  hidden  beyond 
the  northeastern  horizon,  and  I like  to  think  that  the  meteors  originating  from  that 
direction  are  like  shot  pellets  tailing  to  earth  from  that  distant  hunter’s  gun. 

Nature’s  great  warehouses  of  seeds  and  fruits  and  all  her  wildlife  nurseries  are  bursting 
at  the  seams.  Turkey  poults  stand  tall  and  wild-eyed,  wings  and  legs  made  strong  from 
the  protein-rich  insect  diets  of  summer  fields.  Small  family  groups  join  others,  and  like 
a great  organic  machine,  the  big  fall  flocks  rake  wooded  slopes  for  acorn  mast  and  other 
fruits.  While  these  great  birds  plow  the  slopes  below,  smaller  flocks  of  diminutive  chicka- 
dees glean  the  trunks  of  the  deciduous  forest.  Tiny  black  beaks  thrust  deftly  into  crev- 
ices, under  hark,  chipping  away  at  goldenrod  galls  and  cocoons,  exploring  every  nook 

and  cranny  for  larvae  and  spiders,  hammering 
seeds  on  silent  mornings.  It  is  always  a delight 
when  a lonely  mountain  hollow  suddenly 
brims  with  life  whenever  hands  of  these  tiny 
birds  pass  through. 

Manic  gray  squirrels  work  feverishly  in  the 
oaks,  while  black  bears  and  whitetails  grind 
bushels  of  acorns,  piling  on  fat.  The 
woodchuck  waddles  out  of  his  den, 
heavy  now  from  the  weight  of 
sweet  summer  grasses.  Soon 
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there  will  he  a morning  when  he  remains  below,  curled  up  into  a hall,  his  physiology 
altered  as  he  enters  the  remarkable  state  of  true  hibernation.  Bucks  follow  the  course  of 
the  rut,  slowly  at  first,  then  pushing  themselves  to  desperate  exhaustion.  They  spar  and 
fight  and  run  white-eyed  through  the  uplands  and  across  fields  in  broad  daylight,  seek- 
ing  the  authors  of  this  invisible  script  written  on  the  wind.  At  night  tendrils  of  frost 
creep  along  the  low,  damp  places  where  migrating  woodcock  alight,  while  under  the 
hunter’s  moon  grouse  of  the  year  disperse  miles  away  to  new  thickets.  Single  leaves 
spiral  down,  surprisingly  loud  at  times,  or  on  breezy  days  rain  in  colorful  sheets  like  the 
hold  brush  strokes  of  an  impressionistic  mural  suddenly  set  loose.  The  gullets  of  spring 
fed  hollows  are  soon  clogged  with  leaves,  the  gurgling  muffled.  Miles  of  rutted  and  dusty 
tram  roads  are  carpeted  overnight.  Mice  scurry  beneath  the  leafy  carpet,  causing  the 
squirrel  hunter  to  pause  and  smile  in  his  vigilance.  Woolly  bear  caterpillars,  the  larvae 
of  the  Isabella  tiger  moth,  move  about  everywhere  on  their  way  to  hibernate. 

The  masses  of  spring  tremble  and  surge  in  response  to  increasing  sunlight  and  water, 
but  the  multitudes  of  autumn  follow  an  urgent  route  spurred  on  by  shorter  days  and 
colder  nights.  Everything  moves  at  a quickened  pace  along  these  ancient  courses,  and 
there  are  no  avenues  more  splendid  on  earth  than  these  glorious  rural  routes  of  Penn’s 
Woods  in  autumn. 

Come  October,  nature  moves  and  1 must  follow.  But  first,  several  deadlines  rise  like 
ghastly  specters  and  must  he  slain  with  brush  and  pen.  1 attack  each  with  gusto  and 
decline  yet  another  that  looms  at  the  threshold  of  the  studio.  Through  the  languid  air  of 
commerce  1 can  see  a bright  spot  of  azure  skies  over  the  uplands.  Nearing  the  end  of  the 
final  project,  my  spirit  lifts  like  a migrating  hawk  on  a rising  thermal  and,  like  a rut  buck, 
1 can  taste  the  sweet,  rarefied  air  of  the  uplands. 


I SIT  IN  rhe  shadows  against  an  oak,  antique  squin 
tel  rifle  across  one  knee.  I’m  here  on  this  highest 
slice  ot  the  ridge,  enjoying  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
I can  watch  for  squirrels  below  or  glass  for  migrat' 
ing  hawks  sailing  down  the  ridge  through  a wide 
slot  in  the  trees.  At  the  crack  of  my  ritle  a second 
hushytail  falls  from  the  same  uprooted  tree.  After  re- 
loading  1 spot  the  characteristic  flight  pattern  of  an  ac- 
ipiter  coming  down  the  ridge.  Flap,  flap,  glide  . . . flap, 
flap,  glide  comes  a Cooper’s  hawk.  1 pick  him  up  quickly  in 
the  glass  and  watch  until  he  disappears  down  the  valley. 

1 thought  1 had  the  best  seat  in  the  house  on  this  beautiful  morning,  hut  can  only 
imagine  how  spectacular  this  great  forest  must  appear  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
hawk.  Imagine  gliding  down  the  tidge,  just  above  the  brilliant  canopy,  sun  at  your  back, 
chasing  your  shadow  over  undulating  treetops.  A slight  tilt,  a single  wingheat,  and  in 
the  next  moment  the  earth  suddenly  falls  thousands  of  feet  below.  The  landscape  now 
paisley  swirls  of  russet  and  ochres  and  hemlock  green,  the  rich  violet  of  shadowy  vale, 
fog'filled  hollows  and  the  checkered  geometry  of  farms  and  tawny  fields  of  corn. 

But  1 am  satisfied  with  the  view  from  my  earthly  seat.  Looking  upwards  from  the 
inside  out,  the  translucent  leaves  glow  so  brightly  that  the  light  of  this  day  seems  to 
emanate  from  within  the  earth  and  up  through  the  canopy.  After  picking  up  the  grays 
and  heading  down  through  the  luminous  woods,  1 feel  that  same  glow  from  the  earth 
move  through  my  spirit  as  surely  as  the  sun  streaming  through  the  wings  of  the  gliding 
hawk. 


TODAY  I meet  another  hunter  along  the  field  edge  — a praying  mantis  perched  atop  a 
goldenrod  stalk.  She’s  long  and  brown  and  is  fastidiously  cleaning  her  deathtrap  fore- 
legs. When  1 move  in  closer  she  looks  up  at  me,  holding  her  clasping  forelegs  together  ir 
the  typical  praying  posture.  The  insect  world  is  full  of  beautiful  species  of  countie 
shapes,  sizes,  colors  and  patterns,  but  the  mantis  is  my  favorite.  This  amazing  predaf 
has  an  elegant  form,  and  1 enjoy  studying  the  way  it  swivels  its  head.  In  summer  we  k 
an  emerald  green  mantis  in  our  terrarium  for  a few  days,  so  I could  study  it  closer, 
ate  herds  of  crickets  and  gorged  on  moths,  and  we  were  happy  to  release  our  lovel 
ravenous  guest  from  our  bed  and  breakfast  hack  to  the  garden. 

The  mantis  makes  a terrific  model;  her  motions  deliberate  and  sure,  some- 
times striking  an  interesting  pose  for  hours.  But  when  a spider  or  cricket  wan-  \ 
ders  too  near,  she  strikes  out  faster  than  the  eye  can  follow,  snatching  her  prey 
and  carrying  it  to  those  terrible  munching  mandibles. 

Autumn  is  also  a time  of  dying.  Worket  societies  of  wasps  and  bees  die  as 
the  queens  seek  their  winter  chambers,  the  perpetuation  of  their  kind 
locked  securely  away  in  the  royal  code  of  their  marvelous  chemistry. 

Soon,  the  mantis  will  die.  She  has  mated,  and  contraty  to  belief 
and  as  recent  study  shows,  did  not  cannibalize  the  male 
while  mating.  Her  frothy  egg  mass  hardened  and  se- 
cure on  a branch  harbors  her  offspring.  Born 
as  orphans,  they  will  carry  on  the  hunt 
in  the  warm  and  greening  fields,  help- 
ing to  hold  in  check  the  numhetless  le- 
gions of  spring. 
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SEEDS  ARE  dispersed  in  several  different  ways. 

When  I come  out  of  the  thickets  and  look  down 
at  my  dark  green  wool  pants  after  a morning  of 
hunting  a hrushy  hillside,  1 can  see  that  1 have 
done  my  part  to  spread  their  kind.  Plants  use 
all  phases  of  nature’s  mass  transit  system  to 
transport  seeds. 

Squirrels,  chipmunks  and  mice  cache  nuts 
and  seeds,  while  a single  jay  will  carry  thousands  of  acorns  several  miles.  Birds  eat  the 
berries  of  poison  ivy  and  bittersweet  and  release  the  indigestible  seeds  in  their  drop- 
pings. Ants  disperse  the  seeds  of  some  grasses  and  carry  other,  expelled  seeds  farther. 
Other  seeds  attach  themselves  to  fur  and  feathers  or  clothing.  Burdock  burrs,  tick  tre- 
foil, bitter  dock,  heggar-tick,  and  Queen  Anne’s  lace  are  some  types  I find  on  my  ttou- 
sers  and  jammed  in  the  clefts  between  my  hoot  laces. 

The  wind  carries  the  seeds  of  maples,  white  ash,  milkweed  and  cattails  among  others. 
Wind  and  rains  may  carry  seeds  into  moving  water  where  they  travel  farther.  But  not  all 
plants  need  to  hitch  a free  ride.  The  hillside  that  I just  hunted  has  many  witch  hazel 
shrubs,  a plant  with  explosive  fruit.  As  the  outer  coat  of  the  fruit  dries  and  splits,  the 
seeds  become  exposed.  When  the  inner  fruit  coat  dries  further,  it  contracts  and  sud- 
denly shoots  the  seeds  more  than  30  feet  into  the  woods. 


A TRIP  through  the  small  villages  and  farmlands  of  Pennsylvania  can  he  just  as  enjoy- 
able as  a day  in  the  woods.  I’m  not  talking  about  the  toutisty  towns  set  up  with  industry- 
related  sites  and  shops  or  weekly  fall  foliage  festivals,  but  honest-to-goodness  genuine 
country  towns,  far  away  from  the  bigger  cities.  White  clapboard  houses  with  emerald 
lawns  stippled  with  maple  leaves,  kids  raking  them  into  piles.  Carved  pumpkins  on 
banisters  with  a stuffed  scarecrow  sitting  in  a rocking  chair.  Shocks  of  corn  cut  from  the 
field  across  the  road,  hound  with  twine  and  propped  against  the  porch.  Woodsmoke 
permeates  the  air,  and  also  a sense  of  well-being.  All  set  against  the  backdrop  of  rumpled 
yellow  and  orange  mountains  under  vaulting  cerulean  skies. 

We  pull  in  front  of  a small  white-washed  roadside  stand  with  produce  that  spills  over 
from  the  display  shelves,  across  a short  section  of  lawn,  and  onto  a wide  porch.  The 
plank  and  cinder  block  shelves  are  stacked  with  apple  butter  and  cider  fixed  with  hand 
printed  labels.  1 can  see  the  orchards  between  the  farmhouse  and  the  barn.  A row  of 
apple,  peach  and  fresh  pumpkin  pies  on  a bench.  Muddy  yellow  pumpkins  with  long 
curly  stems  lined  up  on  a stairstep  display,  each  step  a different  size  and  price.  A chip- 
munk runs  across  the  top  row,  stopping  to  chirp  incessantly  the  entire  time  we  are  there. 
A huge  menagerie  of  contorted  and  carhuncled  gourds,  colorful  corncobs  wired  together, 
pots  of  hearty  mums,  baskets  of  pears  and  apples  and  potatoes.  The  farmer’s  grandson 
carries  the  biggest  pumpkin  to  the  truck.  I carry  the  pies  while  my  wife  pays  the  farmer. 

Farther  up  the  road  I pull  off  into 
a parking  space  in  a shady  country 
lane  and  rummage  through  the 
console  between  the  seats.  Terry 
asks  what  I’m  looking  for.  1 unfold 
the  spoon  and  fork  from  each  end 
of  my  old  camp  knife  and  reach  for 
a white  box  on  the  hack  seat. 

“Apple  or  peach?”  I ask. 
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That’s  Gratitude  for  Ya 

Mercer  — Deputy  Dave  Hock’s  wife, 
Sherry,  went  to  her  truck  one  morning  and 
noticed  a catbird  fluttering  wildly  around 
her  door  mirror.  It  seems  while  battling  its 
reflection,  the  bird  got  its  foot  caught  be- 
tween the  mirror’s  edge  and  the  housing. 
Sherry  coaxed  the  exhausted  bird  to  perch 
on  her  index  finger  until  she  freed  its  foot. 
The  bird  rested  on  her  hand  for  a few  sec- 
onds, then  pecked  her  fingers  and  flew 
away. 

— WCO  Jim  Ponatelli,  Mercer 

Takin’  its  Lumps 

Lycoming  — A man  told  me  that  he 
and  his  father  were  sitting  on  their  porch 
one  evening  when  they  heard  a fawn  bawl- 
ing in  a nearby  field,  followed  by  a hig  com- 
motion. Grabbing  a spotlight,  they  saw  a 
doe  in  hot  pursuit  of  a coyote. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  6mith,  Montoursville 


Some  Party 

Schuylkill  — While  patrolling  one 
night  in  July  1 saw  a groundhog  run  across 
the  road  in  front  of  my  truck.  It  was  almost 
midnight,  and  as  far  as  1 can  recall,  this 
was  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  seen  a ground- 
hog heading  home  this  late. 

— WCO  Steye  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


These  are  the  Good  Old  Days 

Last  summer  WCO  Mike  Beahm  and  1 
saw  15  bucks,  5 does  and  7 fawns  in  one 
hour  on  SGL  205  near  Schnecksville.  Most 
of  the  bucks  had  branched  antlers  and  two 
had  at  least  8-point  racks.  If  this  is  any  in- 
dication of  the  deer  herd  in  Lehigh  County, 
1998  should  he  a banner  year. 

— LMO  D.E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 

Bobbing  Barry 

Training  School  — As  part  of  our  wa- 
ter safety  and  rescue  training,  we  learned 
about  personal  floatation  devices  (PFDs). 
While  practicing  canoe  rescue  techniques, 
one  of  my  classmates  decided  to  swim  un- 
der his  canoe  to  better  position  himself  on 
the  other  side.  However,  his  PFD  did  what 
it  was  supposed  to  do  and  brought  my 
dumbfounded  classmate,  Barry,  quickly 
back  to  where  he  had  started. 

— Trainee  Pichard  Macklem,  FIarrisburg 

“You  Haul” 

Training  School  — As  our  training 
progresses  and  our  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties increase,  we  are  issued  more  and  more 
equipment.  In  fact,  we’re  now  wondering 
if  we’ll  he  issued  a moving  truck  to  haul 
everything  to  our  districts  upon  graduation. 

— Trainee  Daniel  T.  Sitler,  FIarrisburg 

Come  Here 

McKean  — Last  year’s  mild  winter, 
coupled  with  an  abundant  mast  crop, 
makes  the  hig  game  outlook  here  one  of 
the  best  in  years.  Heavy,  large  racked  bucks 
are  being  seen  regularly  and  hear  sightings 
are  commonplace.  Turkeys  with  large 
broods  were  also  common  last  summer. 
With  large  tracts  of  land  open  to  public 
hunting,  1 can’t  imagine  a better  place  to 
hunt  this  fall. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcin, 

Port  Allegheny 
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As  Good  as  the  Real  Thing 

Last  summer,  a pair  of  ospreys  built  a 
nest  in  a nesting  pole  set  in  place  by  a Na- 
tional Guard  helicopter  about  10  years  ago. 
Recently,  another  pole  was  erected  with  the 
assistance  of  PP&L’s  pole  setting  machine. 
Because  wind,  rot  and  ice  have  taken  down 
many  trees  in  the  past,  these  artificial  nest- 
ing poles  provide  opportunities  for  ospreys 
in  areas  lacking  suitable  nesting  sites. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus 

No  Place  Like  Home 

Indiana  — A 580-pound  bear  trapped 
near  the  Rayne  Elementary  School  in  April 
1997  and  relocated  to  Somerset  County, 
returned  to  its  former  home.  Deputies 
Brooks  and  Chichy  assisted  me  with  the 
nuisance  bear  call  at  the  Dennis  and  Judy 
Cronan  residence.  After  darting  the  bear 
it  ran  into  the  woods  behind  the  Cronan’s 
home.  We  found  the  sedated  bear  at  the 
bottom  of  a steep  hill,  in  some  thick  brush 
and  ferns,  so  we  loaded  it  onto  a large  plas- 
tic sled  to  haul  it  out.  State  Troopers  Rick 
Gemmell,  Joe  Scatina  and  Bryan  Lampel, 
along  with  Dennis  and  Harry  Cochran, 
helped  us  get  the  bear  out  of  the  woods 
and  loaded  into  a culvert  trap.  The  bear 
still  had  its  ear  tag  identifying  it  as  the 
“Rayne  Elementary”  hear. 

— WCO  Patrick  L.  5nickle5, 

Marion  Center 

Needed  Dentures 

Wyoming  — Last  summer  a 400-pound 
bear  was  killed  by  a truck  near 
Tunkhannock.  The  ear  tag  revealed  that  it 
had  been  captured  in  June  1988,  when  it 
was  two  years  old.  The  bruin’s  top  canine 
teeth  were  badly  worn  and  contained  large 
cavities.  This  bear  had  lived  in  the  same 
heavily  hunted  township  its  entire  life. 

— WCO  William  Waoserman,  Tunkhannock 

“Car  Jacking” 

Huntingdon  — My  brother  and  some 
friends  were  riding  ATVs  when  a deer 
jumped  off  a bank  and  knocked  one  of  the 
riders  off  his  vehicle. 

— WCO  John  Poller,  Huntingdon 


Dig  Success 

Many  thanks  to  all  the  volunteers  who 
helped  make  the  Youth  Eield  Day  at  Buz- 
zard Swamp  in  Eorest  County  possible.  My 
5-year-old  son,  Michael,  said  it  best,  with 
his  orange  cap  draped  over  his  ears,  “This 
was  the  best  day  ever.  Dad.” 

— Game  Lands  Supervisor  Jim  Snyder, 
Marienville 


Bradford  — Paul  Kempfer  of  Gillett 
was  fishing  in  a pond  when  a bleating  fawn 
came  running  out  of  the  woods.  Paul  no- 
ticed a mink  hanging  on  the  fawn’s  back, 
so  he  yelled  and  the  mink  jumped  off  and 
ran.  Paul  checked  the  fawn  and  it  appeared 
to  he  okay,  so  he  went  back  to  fishing.  Soon, 
the  mink  returned  and  again  pursued  the 
fawn,  which  by  now  had  run  into  the  wa- 
ter. Paul  again  chased  the  mink  away,  and 
this  time  the  fawn  hung  around  awhile 
before  disappearing  into  the  woods. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

Phantom  Cat 

Lackawanna  — One  of  the  first  calls  1 
received  here  in  my  new  district  was  about 
a mountain  lion  sleeping  in  the  bed  of  a 
pickup  tmck.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  first 
calls  1 received  in  my  old  district  was  also 
about  a mountain  lion.  The  cat  must  have 
followed  me  here.  When  handling  these 
calls,  1 try  not  to  use  the  word  never,  be- 
cause with  wildlife,  anything  is  possible. 

— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Dunmore 
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Two-Time  WCO 

Bedford  — When  my  Aunt  Maime 
from  New  York  found  out  that  1 was  a 
WCO,  she  began  giggling.  It  seems  that  in 
the  maternity  ward  where  she  works,  they, 
too,  have  WCOs.  Whenever  an  expectant 
mother  is  overdue  for  delivery,  the  nurses 
refer  to  the  unborn  baby  as  a WCO  (Won’t 
Come  Out).  After  checking  with  my 
mother,  sure  enough,  I was  a WCO  before 
1 became  a WCO. 

— WCO  Daniel  5.  Yahner,  Everett 


Westmoreland — 1 was  called  to  re- 
move  an  injured  skunk  from  a residence, 
and  by  the  time  I arrived  the  skunk  had 
moved  into  some  thick  shrubbery  in  front 
of  the  house.  I positioned  my  cage  at  the 
end  of  the  shrubs  and  was  carefully  coax- 
ing  the  skunk  hack  through  the  bushes  with 
my  snare  pole.  Three  young  hoys  were 
watching  from  behind,  and  my  attention 
quickly  turned  to  them  when  I heard  one 
say,  “I’ll  have  a good  shot  when  it  goes  past 
that  opening.’’  Turning  around,  1 saw  that 
they  were  armed  with  super  action  hero 
rocket  launchers  and  laser  sighted  cork 
guns.  I cautioned  the  hoys  that  they  were 
no  match  for  the  powerful  “rocket 
launcher”  that  the  skunk  possessed.  I was 
able  to  capture  the  critter  without  incident, 
gave  the  hoys  a lesson  about  skunks,  and 
the  neighborhood  was  able  to  sleep  that 
night  with  the  windows  open. 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park 


“Unbearable” 

Pike  — You’ve  heard  about  our  Monroe 
County  officers’  hear  trapping  contest. 
What  they  won’t  tell  you,  though,  is  that 
in  April  they  challenged  me  and  fellow 
Pike  County  WCO  Rob  Buss  to  compete 
against  them.  It  seems  they  trapped  three 
bears  before  Rob  and  I even  started  to  col- 
lect data  on  trapped  bears,  and  thought 
they  would  have  a good  start  on  us.  Well, 
three  months  later,  I asked  WCO  Randy 
Shoup  how  many  hears  he  and  WCO  Dirk 
Remensnyder  had  caught,  adding  that  Rob 
and  I were  over  the  50  mark.  Randy 
promptly  replied,  “I’m  not  playing  any- 
more.” I think  you  hoys  were  thumped  last 
year,  too,  by  about  40  bears. 

— WCO  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford 

Outfoxed  ’Em 

Erie  — Resident  Canada  geese  have  be- 
come a real  problem  in  our  state.  One  of 
my  Safety  Zone  cooperators  has  a large 
pond  in  his  yard  that  was  always  full  of 
geese.  Last  spring,  Vic  Peres  placed  five  red 
fox  silhouettes  around  his  pond  and  every 
goose  has  vanished.  I don’t  know  if  he  is 
on  to  a permanent  solution  or  just  a tem- 
porary fix,  hut  it  worked. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McKean 

Goliath 

While  leafing  through  a pile  of  long  for- 
gotten papers  in  my  desk,  1 found  an  old 
weigh  slip  from  a rendering  plant  where  I 
had  taken  a roadkilled  deer  for  disposal.  I 
remember  it  clearly  because  the  deer  was 
the  largest  I had  ever  seen.  Deputy  Keith 
Hoke  and  1 could  hardly  believe  our  eyes 
when  we  looked  at  the  huge  deer,  missing 
what  surely  was  an  equally  impressive  rack. 
It  was  a struggle,  hut  we  managed  to  get 
the  deer  on  my  deer  rack.  Dragging  the 
deer’s  head  and  rear  legs,  we  drove  to  the 
plant.  To  weigh  the  deet  I drove  right  on 
the  scale,  then  unloaded  the  deer  and  drove 
hack.  My  Blazer  weighed  5,460  pounds 
with  the  deer  and  5,140  without.  You  do 
the  math. 

— LMO  Scott  R.  Sills,  Halifax 
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Hazards  of  History 

Adams  — It  never  occurred  to  me  just 
what  impact  a Civil  Wat  battle  must  have 
had  on  the  local  wildlife.  During  the  reen- 
actment  of  Pickett’s  Charge  last  summer, 
deer  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
one  was  killed  from  concussion  when  it 
darted  in  front  of  a firing  cannon. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

What’s  Knowledge  Worth? 

Training  School  — The  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  was  the  second  largest 
English  speaking  city  in  the  world  in 
1776'’”,  which  had  just  appeared  on  a his- 
tory  test  given  here  at  the  school,  was  worth 
dinnet  for  two  and  two  tickets  to  a concert 
to  the  first  person  to  call  in  to  a local  radio 
station  with  the  correct  answer.  I’m  happy 
to  report  that  none  of  us  were  hurt  in  the 
scramble  to  get  to  the  phone.  We  did  not 
get  through,  hut  we’re  hoping  the  station 
continues  to  follow  our  curriculum.  By  the 
way,  the  answer  is  Philadelphia. 

— Trainee  Frank  Leichtenberger, 
Harrisburg 


Picked  the  Right  Tune 

Lehigh  — A turkey  hunter  here  told  me 
that  one  morning  last  spring  the  birds  just 
weren’t  gobbling.  Aftet  a while  something 
under  the  hunter’s  denture  plate  was  both- 
ering him,  so  he  removed  his  plate  to  see 
what  was  wrong.  With  a stick  he  cleaned 
and  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  He 
must  have  scratched  out  the  right  notes 
because  a gobbler  soon  appeared,  but  the 
hunter  had  his  shotgun  out  of  reach. 
Thanks  for  the  laugh.  Dale. 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm,  Fogelsville 


Don’t  Forget  Your  Vicks 

Training  School  — With  weeks  of  in- 
tense study  behind  us,  the  most  interest- 
ing course  so  far  has  been  Wildlife  Foren- 
sics. There’s  just  something  about  90  de- 
gree weather  and  examining  dead  deer  that 
Pm  sure  we’ll  never  forget. 

— Trainee  R.  E.  Dimber,  Harrisburg 


Triple  Trophy  Day 

1 took  Schuylkill  County  Conservation 
District  intern  Amy  Zerhe  on  a tour  of 
game  lands  in  Schuylkill  County  to  show 
her  some  habitat  projects.  By  the  end  of 
the  day  we  saw  a hear  and  two  cubs,  tur- 
keys and  deer. 

— LMO  Matthew  D.  Belding,  Pitman 

Logical  Conclusion 

Lancaster  — One  day  last  summer  my 
4-year-old  daughter  noticed  that  the 
Canada  geese  were  no  longer  flying  over 
the  house  like  they  had  been  doing,  so  I 
explained  how  the  geese  molt  and  get  new 
feathers,  and  can’t  fly  when  that  happens. 
Several  days  later,  while  walking  with  her 
father  in  the  fields  behind  our  house,  she 
didn’t  see  any  deer,  which  is  unusual,  so 
she  asked  if  the  deer  were  off  changing  their 
outfits  like  the  geese. 

— WCO  Linda  Swank,  Kirkwood 
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Words  of  Advice 

Jefferson  — A common  practice 
among  hunters  I’ve  noticed  is  to  carry 
hunting  licenses  from  prior  years  in  their 
holders,  along  with  their  current  license. 
Although  this  practice  seems  innocent 
enough,  every  year  I check  deer  that  are 
tagged  with  an  expired  tag.  So,  borrowing 
a line  from  an  old  TV  commercial,  “Don’t 
let  this  happen  to  you.” 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Broorville 

Spoke  Too  Soon 

Somerset  — Deputy  Boh  Turner  and  I 
were  setting  a culvert  trap  at  a home  where 
a hear  had  been  visiting  a bird  feeder.  The 
homeowner’s  neighbor  came  over  and  told 
us  she  had  seen  four  bears  at  the  feeder. 
The  homeowner  then  whispered  that  the 
neighbor  has  a tendency  to  exaggerate,  and 
that  there  was  only  one  hear.  The  next 
morning  the  trap  door  was  closed,  and  as  I 
held  the  flashlight  for  the  homeowner  to 
look  inside,  four  sets  of  eyes  stared  hack.  A 
female  that  had  been  tagged  10  years  ago 
as  a cub  and  her  three  cubs  were  inside. 
“Well,  1 guess  1 owe  the  neighbor  an  apol- 
ogy,” the  man  said.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  Game  Commission’s  hear 
trapping  program  would  have  given  neigh- 
bors a better  understanding  for  each  other. 

— WCO  Scott  Tomlinson,  Jennerstown 

Wide-Range  benefits 

LMO  Scott  Bills  and  1 were  recently 
examining  some  of  the  habitat  manage- 
ment projects  being  employed  on  game 
lands  in  Northumbetland  and  Columbia 
counties.  Besides  seeing  many  common 
songbirds,  we  noticed  black-and-white  and 
prairie  warblers.  The  highlight  of  the  day, 
though,  was  spotting  a rare  Lawrence’s 
warbler.  Although  these  lands  are  pur- 
chased and  managed  almost  exclusively 
with  hunting  licenses  revenues,  they  pro- 
vide critical  habitat  to  more  than  just  game 
species. 

— LMO  Leith  R Sanford,  Mifflinville 


Settin’  the  Story  Straight 

For  those  unbelievers  at  the  J unior  Con- 
servation  Camp  French  Creek  Canoe 
Float,  WCO  Don  Chaybin  and  I were  only 
trying  to  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to 
right  a tipped  canoe.  And,  we  did  it  twice 
just  in  case  any  of  the  kids  missed  it  the 
first  time. 

— LMO  James  Denirer,  Sandy  Lare 


Sears  Galore 

Monroe  — In  a 5-day  span  here  I re- 
ceived 12  different  nuisance  bear  calls  and 
trapped  four  bears.  This  did  not  include  the 
two  1 missed  with  my  dart  gun  and  the  two 
cubs  who  waited  while  I processed  their 
mother.  If  you’re  looking  for  a place  to  hunt 
hear,  keep  Monroe  County  in  mind. 

— WCO  Dirr  B.  Remensnyder,  Swiftwater 

Good  Sign 

Butler  — A local  falconer  told  me  that 
he  had  spotted  a mature  peregrine  falcon 
sitting  on  an  electrical  tower,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  peregrine  fal- 
cons in  Butler  County  before.  Since  then, 
I’ve  talked  to  farmers  who  reported  seeing 
the  bird  often.  My  wife,  son  and  I have 
viewed  the  bird  twice,  too.  Although  there 
are  nesting  peregrines  in  Pittsburgh,  it 
would  he  40  or  50  miles  for  this  bird  to 
travel  to  where  it  is  being  seen.  I doubt  the 
falcon  is  just  passing  through.  Maybe,  just 
maybe,  we  have  peregrine  falcons  nesting 
here. 

— WCO  Levin  W.  Thompson,  Saxonburg 
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1 998-99  waterfowl 
seasons  and  bag  limits 


Liberal  duck  seasons  enjoyed  hy 
* Pennsylvania  waterfowl  hunters 
last  year  were  carried  into  the  1998- 
99  waterfowl  seasons  and  hag  limits 
the  Game  Commission  has  proposed 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service. 
This  waterfowl  package  once  again  in- 
cludes expanded  goose  hunting  oppor- 
tunities in  the  fall  and  eatly  winter 
months. 

Following  a trend  set  in  1997,  when 
hunters  enjoyed  the  state’s  most  lib- 
eral duck  hunting  seasons  since  the 
early  1970s,  the  1998  duck  package 
includes  60  actual  hunting  days  and  a 
daily  limit  of  five  birds. 

In  addition,  goose  hunters  not  only 
have  early  and  late  seasons  for  resident 
Canada  geese,  hut  will  also  he  able  to 
participate  in  a more  traditional  fall 
goose  season  in  a good  portion  of  the 
state. 

“The  seasons  and  hag  limits  avail- 
able to  Pennsylvania  waterfowl  hunt- 
ers this  year  reflect  the  status  of  wa- 
terfowl along  the  Atlantic  Flyway  and 
throughout  North  America,”  said  Cal 
DuBrock,  director  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Buteau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. 

Mallards  and  wood  ducks,  two  of 
the  most  popular  ducks  among 
watertowlers,  are  good  examples  of 
improvements  in  duck  populations 
over  the  past  decade.  In  the  most  re- 
cent surveys  along  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way, mallard  pairs  were  seven  percent 


above  the  10-year  average,  while  wood 
ducks  were  up  24  percent. 

Seasons  and  bag  limits  for  1998-99 
do  reflect  some  cautions  on  the  patt 
of  waterfowl  management.  The  daily 
hag  limit  for  pintails  will  he  one,  a re- 
duction from  two  last  year.  Season 
lengths  for  black  ducks  will  he  reduced. 
“All  states  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  have 
been  wotking  to  reduce  harvests  of 
black  ducks  hy  42  percent  from  the 
average  harvests  of  1977  to  1981,”  said 
DuBrock.  “Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
didn’t  meet  that  reduction  goal  last 
year,  so  we’ve  adjusted  the  length  of 
black  duck  seasons  accordingly.” 

The  daily  limit  of  snow  geese  has 
been  incteased  from  10  to  15,  with  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  harvested  birds 
in  possession. 

Efforts  remain  in  place  to  restrict 
harvests  of  Canada  geese  along  the 
Atlantic  Flyway,  while  opportunities 
to  take  “resident”  (non-migratory) 
geese  continue  in  much  of  the  state. 
This  fall  will  see  a continuation  of 
early  and  late  resident  goose  seasons 
and  a more  traditional  tall  season  that 
tatgets  resident  geese.  The  timing  of 
this  season  (Nov.  1 6 - Dec.  3 1 ) all  hut 
rules  out  impacts  on  migratory  geese. 

The  early,  statewide  resident  goose 
season  opened  September  1 and  con- 
tinued through  September  25.  This 
season  was  closed  in  a small  portion 
of  Crawford  County.  The  daily  hag 
limit  was  three,  except  in  a large  por- 
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rion  of  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
state  where  the  daily  limit  was  five. 

The  tall  goose  season  (Nov.  16- 
Dec.  31 ) will  allow  two  birds  per  day 
in  much  of  the  state.  The  eastern  third 
of  the  state  will  he  closed  during  this 
season. 

The  late  resident  goose  season  (Jan. 
15'Feh.l5)  will  be  open  statewide, 
with  the  exception  of  Butler, 
Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  counties  in 
the  northwest  and  a portion  of  south- 


eastern Pennsylvania.  The  late  season 
daily  bag  limit  is  five. 

Blinds  on  the  controlled  shooting 
area  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  will  he  open  during  a 
split  season,  October  10-17  and  Nov. 
7-Dec.  9.  (The  deadline  for  mailed 
goose  blind  applications  at 
Pymatuning  was  September  9.) 

Complete  waterfowl  hunting  sea- 
sons, hag  limits  and  regulations  begin 
on  page  40. 


Woodcock  study  underway 


GAME  COMMISSION  biologists 
have  just  begun  a research  study  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  hunting  on  wood- 
cock populations  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  study  is  part  of  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Biological  Re- 
search Division  of  the  USGS,  and 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Slated  to  begin  last  year,  the  study  was 
postponed  due  to  agency  budget  cuts. 
However,  thanks  to  financial  support 
from  Safari  Club  International,  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society,  and  a federal  grant 
from  the  Wehless  Migratory  Game 
Bird  Research  Program,  the  study  got 
underway  this  summer,  although  the 
length  of  the  study  will  he  shortened 
from  three  years  to  two. 

Most  experts  agree  that  habitat 
loss,  not  hunting,  is  the  primary  fac- 


tor affecting  long-term  population 
declines.  However,  as  woodcock  con- 
tinue to  decline,  there  may  he  a point 
at  which  hunting  does  have  an  impact. 
Beginning  this  fall  and  for  the  next  two 
years,  woodcock  survival  during  the 
hunting  season  will  be  monitored 
through  the  use  of  radio  transmitters. 

Several  areas,  some  hunted  and 
others  not,  will  he  used  to  compare 
woodcock  survival.  During  the  next 
two  years,  as  a part  of  this  study,  wood- 
cock hunting  will  he  prohibited  on  the 
Erie  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
SGL  69  in  Crawford  County. 

Your  cooperation  is  important  dur- 
ing this  research  period  as  information 
is  gathered  to  help  managers  under- 
stand the  factors  limiting  woodcock 
and  to  restore  their  numbers  to  former 
levels. 


Region  Office  Phone  Numbers 

Use  the  following  numbers  to  contact  a region  office: 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 71 7-675-1 143 

Northcentral  — 717-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888'PGC-8001 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above.  ■ 
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SCI  supports  PA  wildlife  in  big  way 


IN  AN  outstanding  show  of  support 
and  cooperation,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Chapter  of  Safari  Club  International 
has  donated  $3 1 ,800  to  Game  Com- 
mission related  projects.  Included  were 
$10,000  to  the  Governor’s  Hunting 
Symposium;  $12,375  for  a piece  of 
farming  equipment  needed  for  creat- 
ing food  plots;  $1,000  each  to  the 
Wildlands  Trust  Fund,  a PGC  Canada 
goose  study,  and  a woodcock  study; 
$800  to  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  program;  $3,000  to  equip 
Montgomery  County  WCOs  with  por- 
table radios;  and  $500  to  six  youth  field 
days. 

That  the  Game  Commission  is  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  is  partially  due 
to  the  strong  support  demonstrated  by 
Safari  Club  International  and  many 
other  allied  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 


JANET  NYCE,  a former  board  member  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Chapter  of  Safari  Club  International, 
worked  the  SCI  exhibit  at  the  Governor's 
Symposium.  The  Lehigh  Valley  SCI  Chapter  is 
supporting  many  wildlife  conservation  projects 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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[1998-99  Migratory  Bird  Seasons  j 


( Regular  Canada  Goose  Hunting  Season  J 

Nov.  16  - Dec.  31(2  geese  daily,  4 in  possession) 

All  of  Pennsylvania  except  for 
Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mer- 
cer counties,  and  the  area  east 
of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  state 
line  to  the  intersection  of  US 
Route  30  to  the  intersection  of 
SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283, 
east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  I- 
83  to  intersection  of  1-81,  east 
of  1-81  to  intersection  of  US 
Route  322,  east  of  US  Route  322 
to  intersection  of  SR  147,  east 
of  SR  147  to  intersection  of  I- 
1 80,  east  of  1-1 80  to  intersection  of  US  Route  220,  east  of  US  Route  220  to 
the  New  York  state  line. 

Crawford  County:  Oct.  10  - Oct.  1 7 & Nov.  7 - Dec.  9 (1  goose  daily,  2 in 
possession) 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Butler  counties:  Oct.  10  - Oct.  17  & Nov.  16  - |an.  27 
(2  geese  daily,  4 in  possession) 


( Early  Canada  Goose  Hunting  (Statewide) 


Sept.  1 - 25  (3  geese  daily,  6 in  possession) 

Exceptions: 

(1)  No  September  goose 
season  in  Crawford  County 
south  of  Route  6 from  the 
Ohio  line  to  intersection 
with  Route  322  in  the  town 
of  Conneaut  Lake  and  north 
of  Route  322  west  to  the 
Ohio  line.  However,  geese 
may  be  taken  on  the  Pyma- 
tuning  State  Park  Reservoir 
and  the  area  extending  100  yards  inland  from  the  shoreline,  excluding  the 
reservoir  area  east  of  SR  301 1 . 

(2)  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  daily  limit  is  5 Canada  geese  and  the 
possession  limit  10  in  the  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  state  line  to 
intersection  of  US  Route  30  to  intersection  of  SR  441,  east  of  SR  441  to 
intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of  1-81 , 
east  of  1-81  to  intersection  of  1-80,  and  south  of  1-80  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 
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Late  Canada  Goose  Hunting  (Statewide)  J 


Jan.  15  - Feb.  15  (5  geese  daily,  10  in  possession) 


Exceptions: 

(1)  Closed  in  Butler,  Crawford, 
Erie  and  Mercer  counties. 

(2)  Closed  in  the  area  east  of  1-83 
from  the  Maryland  state  line 
to  intersection  of  US  Route  30, 
to  intersection  of  SR  441,  to 
intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  I- 
283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  in- 
tersection of  1-81,  east  of  1-81 
to  intersection  of  1-80  and 
south  of  1-80  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey state  line. 


DUCI^EASON^^Ducks^e^ducks^oot^n^Tierg^ 


OPEN  SEASONS 


Lake  Erie  Zone:  Oct.  24  - Oct. 

31  & Nov.  7-  jan.  7 
North  Zone:  Black  Ducks:  Oct. 
1 0 - Nov.  1 3 & Dec.  5 - Dec. 
24.  All  other  ducks;  Oct.  1 0 - 
Nov.28  & Dec.  5 - Dec.  24 
Northwest  Zone:  Black  Ducks: 
Oct.  10  - Oct.  31  Nov.  7 - 
Nov.  1 3 & Nov.  30  - Dec.  24. 
All  other  ducks:  Oct.  1 0 - Oct. 
31  & Nov.  7 - Dec.  24 
South  Zone:  Black  Ducks:  Oct. 
1 0 - Oct.  24  & Nov.  1 0 - Dec. 
1 8;  All  other  ducks:  Oct.  1 0 - 
Oct.  24  & Nov.  1 0 - Jan.  2 


Lake  Erie  Zone  - Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50  yards  of  the  Lake 
Erie  shoreline. 

Northwest  Zone  - The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and 
including  all  of  Erie  and  Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango 
counties  north  of  1-80. 

North  Zone  - The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  1-80  to  Route 
220,  north  from  1-80  to  1-1 80,  north  and  east  of  1-1 80  from  Route  220  to  1-80, 
north  of  1-80  from  1-1 80  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  - All  of  state  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 
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OPEN  SEASONS  — Atlantic  brant  and  snow  geese  (all  zones) 

Atlantic  brant:  Oct.  10  - Oct.  31  and  Nov.  7 - Dec.  12 
Snow  geese:  Nov.  7 - March  10 

BAG  LIMITS  — species  other  than  Canada  geese 

Ducks:  5 daily,  10  in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  4 
mallards,  including  1 hen  mallard,  1 black  duck,  1 pintail,  1 canvasback, 

1 mottled  duck,  1 fulvous  tree  duck,  2 wood  ducks,  2 redheads  and  4 
scaup.  Possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than  8 mallards  including 

2 hens,  2 black  ducks,2  pintails,  2 canvasbacks,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous 
tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads  and  8 scaup. 

Atlantic  brant:  2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots:  1 5 daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers:  5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser 
daily,  2 in  possession 
Snow  geese:  1 5 daily,  no  possession  limit 

PYMATUNING  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates:  Oct.  10-17  and 
Nov.  7 - Dec.  9 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WATERFOWL  AND  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

Waterfowl:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Exceptions: 

Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area:  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1 2:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

Doves:  Noon  to  sunset  enitre  season 

Woodcock,  Rails  and  Gallinules:  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(Also  consult  the  1998-99  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  for  shooting  hours) 


1998  MIGRATORY 

BIRD  SEASONS 

Daily 

Field 

Species 

Open 

Close 

Limit 

Possession 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  7 

3 

6 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia)* 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25** 

25** 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson's) 

Oct.  24 

Nov.  28 

8 

16 

* No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

**  Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 


Reporting  Banded  Birds:Hunters  who  harvest  any  handed  birds  should  call 
1'800'327'BAND.  Callers  will  he  asked  to  provide  not  just  the  hand 
number  of  any  bird  harvested,  hut  also  information  on  where,  when  and 
what  species  of  waterfowl  were  killed. 
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NO  OPEN  SEASON:  all  swans  and  harlequin  ducks 


Summary  of  Federal  Regulations 

Notice:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the  actual  Federal 
Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20.  In  addition  to 
State  regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  also  apply  to  the  taking,  possession,  shipping, 
transporting  and  storing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Restriction.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

— With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger  than  1 0-gauge, 

punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying  substance. 

— With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged  with  a one  piece 

filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

— From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter  a means  of 

concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

— From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or  any  aircraft. 

— From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  completely  shut  of  and/ 

or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

— By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall  be  removed  for  a 

period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined  within  an  enclosure  which 
substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and  totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the 
sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

— Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified  imitations  of  bird 

calls. 

— By  driving,  rallying  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sail  boat  to  put  them 

in  the  range  of  hunters. 

— By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt  or  other  feed  to  constitute  a lure  or 

enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be  aware  that  a baited  area  is 
considered  to  be  baited  for  1 0 days  after  the  removal  of  the  bait,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
hunter  to  know  an  area  is  baited  to  be  in  violation. 

Closed  Season.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed  season. 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  not  permitted  on  Sundays. 

Shooting  or  Falconry  Hours.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  except  during  the  hours 
open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

Daily  Bag  Limit.  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 

Field  Possession  Limit.  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit  while  in  the  field  or 
while  returning  from  the  field  to  one's  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

Wanton  Waste.  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  possible,  and  retained 
in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

Tagging.  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place  or  in  the  custody 
of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the  following  information:  the 
hunter's  signature  and  address;  the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  by  species;  and  the  dates  such 
birds  were  killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds 
belonging  to  another  person  unless  such  birds  are  tagged. 

Possession  of  Live  Birds.  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  immediately  killed  and 
included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

Dressing.  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except  doves)  and  then 
transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to  all 
such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one's  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation 
facility. 

Nontoxic  Shot,  Shot  Size.  NONTOXIC  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shotwhile  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot 
for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  T size. 

Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp.  The  law  requires  that  each  waterfowl  hunter  1 6 
years  of  age  and  older  must  carry  on  his  person  a valid  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation 
Stamp,  or  duck  stamp,  signed  in  ink  across  its  face. 

For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact  Senior  Resident  Agent,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service,  Newark,  NJ  07114;  (201)  645-5910. 
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Middle  Creek  programs 


A LOT’S  GOING  on  at  Middle  Greek 
this  month. 

On  October  3 an  open  house  will 
take  place  to  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
versary  of  Middle  Greek.  To  com- 
memorate this  milestone,  Charlie 
StroLiphar,  the 
original  manager 
ot  Middle  Creek, 
along  with  Charlie 
Boyer,  the  longtime 
visitors  center  attendant  and  Charlie 
Lefever,  longtime  volunteer  and  unof- 
ficial photographer  will  all  he  on  hand 
to  talk  about  Middle  Creek  and  how 
Its  become  such  a popular  facility.  The 
celebration  will  run  from  1 1 a.m.  to  3 
p.m. 

On  October  7-8  the  Middle  Creek 


story  will  he  told  by  Strouphar.  Learn 
how  and  why  Middle  Creek  came  into 
being  and  what  it  took  to  get  the 
project  completed.  The  program  be- 
gins at  7:30  p.m. 

The  fifth  annual  auction  to  ben- 
efit the  Ned 
Smith  Center  for 
Nature  and  Art  will 
be  held  Saturday,  Oct.  10. 
Activities  begin  at  10  a.m.  for  the 
viewing  and  silent  auction;  the  regu- 
lar auction  starts  at  1 p.m.  The  auc- 
tion usually  has  several  of  Ned’s  origi- 
nal works  along  with  many  of  his 
prints.  Many  other  well  known  wild- 
life artists  will  he  featured. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 


Pheasant  band  study  set  to  begin 


TO  LEARN  more  about  the  number 
of  stocked  pheasants  that  end  up  in  a 
hunter’s  game  bag,  about  7,000  birds 
will  be  banded  prior  to  release  this  fall. 
Each  numbered  band  will  include  a 
phone  number  hunters  are  to  call  to 
report  the  bird.  Some  of  those  birds, 
less  than  a third,  will  have  a second 
band  showing  a dollar  amount  the 
caller  will  receive  for  reporting  the 
bird. 

Reward  bands  are  being  used  to 
encourage  reporting,  not  to  serve  as 
an  enticement  for  hunters  to  pursue 
pheasants.  Less  than  one  percent  of 
the  stocked  pheasants  will  have  a re- 
ward band,  and  the  average  hunter 
takes  only  one  pheasant  a year. 


With  this  information,  the  agency 
will  evaluate  and  perhaps  modify  its 
stocking  procedures  to  increase  the 
number  of  pheasants  harvested  by 
hunters.  Birds  killed  by  predators,  hit 
by  motor  vehicles  and  found  dead  from 
other  factors  are  also  to  be  reported, 
but  the  focus  of  this  study  is  birds  taken 
by  hunters. 

Considering  that  a quarter  million 
pheasants  are  produced  every  year,  at 
a cost  of  around  $3  million,  even  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  stocking 
process  could  result  in  a substantially 
better  return  on  this  expenditure. 

Banded  birds  will  be  released 
throughout  the  state,  on  lands  open 
to  public  hunting. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787-4250. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Flashbacks  from  a roller  coaster  ride. 

Hunters  Flock  to 
Hershey 


ON  THE  EVENING  of  the  third  day 
of  the  5 th  Governor’s  Symposium  on 
North  America’s  Hunting  Heritage,  we 
went  to  HersheyPark.  As  a confirmed  roller 
coaster  spectator,  not  a participant,  1 had 
wandered  to  a viewpoint  that  was  nearly 
beneath  the  park’s  current  favorite  coaster 
ride,  the  Great  Bear.  Erom  my  safe,  non- 
moving  point  on  the  earth-connected  side- 
walk,  I watched  as  dozens  of  people  sat  in 
suspended  rows  of  “chairs,”  legs  dangling, 
and  were  plunged,  whirled  and  twirled  at  a 
high  speed.  1 wondered  what  they  would 
remember  of  the  experience  afterward, 
having  been  hurtled  downward,  suddenly 
upward,  upside  down  and  around  at  break- 
neck speed.  Would  the  memory  he  a con- 
nected whole,  or  would  it  be  flashes,  like 
illuminated  snapshots,  of  instants  on  that 
screamingly  fast  trip? 

I never  got  on  the  “Bear,”  hut  at  the  end 
of  four  days  at  the  hunting  symposium,  1 
felt  a little  like  1 had.  After  a day  and  a 
half  of  seminars,  and  a day  of  hands-on 
shooting  of  rifles,  shotguns,  handguns  and 
more  at  a range,  when  1 caught  my  breath 
at  HersheyPark  we  still  had  another  day  to 
go.  This  would  include  a visit  to  a Youth 
Eield  Day  event,  more  seminars,  and  the 
banquet,  with  a visit  from  Governor  Tom 
Ridge.  Back  home  now,  1 find  my  remem- 
brances of  the  landmark  event  come  in 
snatches  of  impressions,  quotable  quotes 
and  unforgotten  scenes.  Evidently  I’ve  held 


onto  those  instants  on  the  conference 
“ride”  that  1 need  to  keep  with  me. 

The  mid-August  symposium,  1 decided, 
was  as  much  a celebration  of  hunting  and 
a chance  for  those  who  want  to  keep  it  alive 
to  get  together  and  swap  ideas,  as  it  was 
about  the  formal  structure  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  focused  on  “Preserving 
and  Building  Our  Hunting  Heritage.” 

My  thoughts  and  flashbacks  after  the 
loop-the-loop  rush  of  the  convention? 
Eirst,  that  hunting’s  heritage  and,  more 
importantly,  its  future,  are  on  firm  ground 
for  the  start  of  the  next  century.  1 didn’t 
hear  “gloom  and  doom”  about  hunting’s 
demise,  because  it  just  isn’t  true.  Instead  1 
heard  about  fine  tuning  ways  in  which  in- 
terested youngsters,  women  and  others 
could  become  involved  in  the  activity,  and 
stay  involved. 

Notice  I didn’t  say  “the  sport.”  One  of 
my  clearest  pictures  of  the  conference  was 
Ben  Moyer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association,  at  the  po- 
dium, telling  us  that  we  should  stop  call- 
ing hunting  a “sport.”  It  isn’t  competitive 
like  baseball,  golf  or  swim  meets,  so 
shouldn’t  be  lumped  with  those  recreations 
that  vie  for  our  leisure  time.  Hunting, 
Moyer  said,  was  “invented  hy  no 
one  ...  it  is  more  responsible  for  our 
being  what  we  are,  than  are  we  for  its  in- 
ception.” He  said  hunting  is,  or  should  be, 
“the  antithesis  of  competition.” 
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I heard  nothing  at  the  conference  about 
there  being  any  virtue  in  bagging  a bigger 
buck  and  getting  into  the  trophy  record 
book.  Instead  I heard  what  had  before  been 
half  formed  whispers  in  my  own  heart  about 
hunting,  and  sometimes  heard  it  from  un- 
expected  places. 

Governor  Ridge  led  off  the  event,  of 
course,  it  being  the  “Governor’s”  sympo- 
sium  in  each  of  the  five  states  in  which  it 
has  been  held.  “To  me,  there’s  nothing  bet- 
ter than  spending  a day  in  the  heart  of 
Penn’s  Woods,”  said  Governor  Ridge,  “and 
experiencing  all  that  Pennsylvania’s  natu- 
ral cathedral  has  to  offer.  Hunting  and  the 
opportunity  to  get  outdoors  is  a legacy  we 
don’t  want  to  end  with  ourselves,”  said  the 
Governor.  He  called  preserving  the  state’s 
streams,  forests  and  wildlife,  and  their  habi- 
tat a “sacred  trust.” 

1 have  a snapshot  remembrance,  too,  of 
John  Oliver,  who  heads  the  state’s  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, saying,  “Hunting  is  an  opportunity 
to  get  outside,  to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty 
of  Pennsylvania,  find  a little  hit  of  peace 
and  solitude,  and  match  wits  with  wild 
game  under  the  principles  of  fair  chase.” 
His  department,  Oliver  told  us,  “recognizes 
the  absolute  necessity  of  enhancing  and 
conserving  wildlife  habitat.”  In  a time  of 
diminishing  hunter  access  to  wild  lands. 


Oliver  said,  “the  future  of  hunting  depends 
on  the  availability  of  land,  water  and  habi- 
tat for  wildlife.”  He  suggested  hunters  be- 
come more  involved  in  our  state  parks  and 
forests. 

More  flashes.^  How  about  Shane 
Mahoney,  Chief  of  Ecosystem  Research 
and  Inventory  for  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador?  Mahoney 
skewered  us  with  his  piercing  dark  eyes  and 
told  us  that  changes  are  occurring  in  how 
people  view  nature  and  wildlife.  We  are  in 
for  a debate  that  will  challenge  the  basis  of 
wildlife  management  in  the  future,  he  said. 

North  America’s  wildlife  success  was 
due  to  the  notion  of  “inclusively,”  said 
Mahoney,  where  wildlife  is  in  the  public 
domain,  and  all  have  access  to  it,  rather 
than  “exclusivity,”  where  wildlife  belongs 
to  a few,  like  a rich  aristocracy.  But  “con- 
servation has  become  intellectually  ane- 
mic,” cautioned  Mahoney,  and  we  need  to 
spend  more  time  thinking  about  what  we 
want  for  the  future  of  wildlife.  And  we  need 
to  stop  describing  ourselves  as  a particular 
type  of  hunter,  as  in  turkey  or  archery 
hunter,  and  call  ourselves  just  a “hunter/ 
naturalist,”  because  that’s  what  we  really 
are,  he  said. 

Mahoney  surprised  me  hy  saying  that 
hunters  and  anti-hunters  “are  the  two 
groups  that  will  most  forcefully  argue  for 
the  protection  of  wildlife 
resources.”  Their  com- 
mon focus  is  a concern, 
even  love,  for  wild  ani- 
mals. “It’s  only  right  that 
the  death  of  an  animal 

ONE  HIGHLIGHT  of  the 
Governor's  Symposium 
for  Linda  was  a behind- 
the-camera  snapshot  of 
Governor  Ridge  shaking 
hands  with  a group  of 
orange-hatted  and  T- 
shirted,  smiling  girls  who 
were  part  of  the  Youth 
Field  Day  event  at  a local 
sportsmen's  club. 
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results  in  diverse  opinion,”  said  Mahoney. 
“The  day  it  doesn’t  matter  that  an  animal 
dies  is  the  day  that  wildlife  consetvation  is 
at  an  end.” 

In  the  staccato  spurts  of  memory  of  the 
symposium  1 also  see  Betty  Lou  Fegely, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America,  saying 
that  the  numbet  of  women  hunters  is  in- 
creasing, “one  of  the  true 
bright  spots  in  the  hunting 
industry,  and  it’s  showing 
no  signs  of  slowing  down.” 

I remember  also,  as  a real 
behind-the-camera  snap- 
shot, Governot  Ridge 
shaking  hands  with  a 
group  of  orange-hatted 
and  T-shirted,  smiling 
girls,  who  were  part  of  the 
Youth  Field  Day  event  at 
a local  sportsmen’s  club 
that  we  visited  during  the 
confetence.  1 remember 
one  of  the  young  women 
being  coached  on  her  first 
shots  with  a .410  shotgun 
at  a thrown  clay  bird,  and  hitting  it. 

Some  thoughts  about  the  symposium  are 
questions,  tough  questions  that  speakers 
threw  out  to  us.  Who  do  we  really  want  to 
“recruit”  into  hunting,  the  youngster  or 
woman  who  has  had  no  previous  contact 
or  interest,  or  should  we  be  providing  op- 
portunities for  those  who  already  have  an 
interest?  And  how  can  we  turn  that  one- 
day  taste  of  hunting  or  shooting  into  a long- 
term commitment? 

“We  are  shooting  at  a moving  target,” 
said  Bob  Delfay  of  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  in  his  summing  up  on 
the  last  day  of  the  conference.  We  need  to 
adjust  our  aim  and  strategy,  and  provide 
leadership  and  example,  he  said.  Fortu- 
nately, many  of  the  programs  for  getting 
new  hunters  involved  are  already  in  place. 

“Are  the  smiling  hunter  photos  with  the 
dead  animals  the  right  image  to  project 
about  hunting?”  questioned  Delfay.  In  an- 


“Jt’s only  right  that 
the  death  of  an 
animal  results  in 
diverse  opinion. 
The  day  it  doesn't 
matter  that  an 
animal  dies  is  the 
day  that  wildlife 
conservation  is  at 
an  end.” 


swer  1 hear  again  many  of  the  speakers  talk- 
ing about  hunting  as  something  deep  in  our 
psyche,  part  of  our  culture  and  society,  our 
family  values  and  experiences,  our  human- 
ness. 1 get  flashes  of  seminar  presenters  say- 
ing hunting  is  a chance  to  participate  in 
ecology,  to  he  closer  to  the  land  and  to  our- 
selves. 

“Places  1 cherished  are  gone  forever,” 
said  Larry  Schweiger,  head  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy.  Schweiger 
was  talking  about  wild 
lands  that  he  had  roamed 
and  hunted  in  the  North 
Hills  of  Pittsburgh  as  a 
youngster,  places  he  re- 
turned to  as  an  adult,  only 
to  find  them  leveled  and 
built  upon. 

Through  the  years  the 
conservancy  has  saved 
wild  lands  through  pur- 
chase, being  responsible 
for  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  game  lands  and 
state  forest  and  park  lands. 
But  the  conservancy  also  is  involved  in 
making  communities  better  places  to  live 
by  “greening  urban  spaces,”  with 
flowerbeds  and  other  projects.  How  can 
this  help  hunters?  By  making  cities  and 
towns  more  livable,  more  wild  land  is  re- 
tained in  the  countryside,  rather  than  go- 
ing under  concrete  and  asphalt.  “Hunters 
should  take  a role  in  the  planning  process,” 
suggested  Schweiger,  a unique  idea. 

Celebrating  hunting’s  many  facets,  mak- 
ing forays  into  the  heart  of  what  it  is  to  he 
a hunter,  getting  new  ideas  and  unique 
twists  on  old  ones,  learning  techniques  for 
keeping  hunting  vital  into  the  next  cen- 
tury — that’s  what  1 remember  from  the 
roller-coaster  ride  of  the  symposium.  1 
didn’t  leave  it  giddy  or  dizzy,  hut  1 do  feel 
that  1 have  soared.  And  of  the  continuing 
commitment  of  so  many  people  to  wild- 
life, wild  lands  and  the  hunt.  I’m  still  in 
awe.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  John  Wasserman 

Clinton  County  WCO 


Dear  Governor  Ridge , 

Hello.  The  reason  I’m  writing  you  is  because  1 9 years  ago  on  January 
3,  1979,  three  men  put  their  lives  at  great  risk  to  save  me  from  certain 
death.  V^CO  John  Wasserman,  Jim  Fantaskey  and  Jesse  Francis  put 
chains  on  a 4'wheel  drive  vehicle  and  drove  up  an  ice'Covered  road  to  get 
me.  The  condition  of  the  road  was  treacherous  at  best. 

I was  recently  reunited  with  officer  Wasserman,  and  I thanked  him  for 
saving  my  life.  I feel  a thank  you,  however,  is  just  not  enough  for  what 
they  did. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

John  Ritter 


Here's  how  it  happened  . . . 


AVID  KOWALEWSKI  and  I had 
been  planning  a winter  hackpacking 
trip  in  December  1978,  but  couldn’t  go 
until  January  3,  1979.  Little  did  we  know 
that  the  trip  could  have  resulted  in  my 
death.  We  planned  an  S-day  trip  on  the 
Black  Forest,  South  Link  and 
Susquehannock  trails  in  the  Sproul  State 
Forest  in  Clinton  County. 

During  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Years  1 bought  wool  knickers, 
wool  mittens,  Sorel  boots  and  a cold 
weather  hackpacking  stove.  I thought  I was 
properly  equipped,  but  I wasn’t. 

David  was  to  pick  me  up  at  5 a.m.,  but 
when  he  didn’t  arrive,  I figured  the  roads 
must  have  been  icy.  When  he  finally  ar- 
rived at  5:40,  he  confirmed  that  the  roads 
were  indeed  bad.  We  put  my  gear  into  the 


back  of  his  Scout,  then  went  into  my  house 
and  waited  until  daylight. 

We  drove  to  the  parking  area,  arriving 
about  8:30.  We  parked  at  Mile  23.19  on 
the  Black  Forest  Trail,  in  a parking  area 
next  to  Trout  Run  Road.  I got  out  and  tried 
to  set  up  my  mini  tripod  to  take  a photo  of 
us,  hut  it  was  too  cold.  We  should  have 
taken  that  as  a bad  omen  and  cancelled 
the  trip.  The  only  reason  I agreed  to  go 
was  because  David  had  driven  all  the  way 
from  Bloomshurg,  and  then  all  the  way  up 
here. 

From  where  we  started  to  the  South 
Link  Trail  was  about  1.6  miles.  Not  long 
after  we  started  I discarded  one  of  my  ski 
poles,  because  using  two  was  awkward.  I 
also  thought  I knew  an  easier  trail,  so  David 
and  I split  up  and  agreed  to  meet  where 
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Young  Womans  Creek  and  the  South  Link 
merged.  Shortly  aftet  we  split  up  I started 
across  a stream,  hut  it  was  deeper  than  1 
thought  and  water  got  into  my  hoots.  1 
couldn’t  turn  back  because  1 had  to  meet 
up  with  David.  1 was  cold,  miserable  and 
in  trouble. 

When  1 got  to  our  meeting  point,  David 
wasn’t  there.  After  20  minutes,  1 found  him 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  asked 
if  1 wanted  to  go  home  or  continue.  1 de- 
cided to  continue.  That  was  another  big 
mistake.  1 kept  going  only  because  1 didn’t 
want  to  disappoint  David.  He  was  used  to 
the  cold  because  he  had  spent  a yeat  in  the 
Special  Forces  in  Iceland,  and  it  was  al- 
most warm  to  him.  We  agreed  not  to  split 
up  anymore. 

We  encountered  Young  Womans  Creek 
so  many  times  that  we  stayed  on  one  side 
and  traveled  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  extremely  cold,  the  going  was  tough 
and  we  were  lost!  We  came  to  a hunting 
camp  and  stopped  to  rest  and  to  figure  out 
where  we  were.  The  thermometer  at  the 
camp  read  five  degrees  below  zero. 

We  soon  came  to  a wide  stream,  and 
decided  to  head  up  Fork  Hill  Road  instead 
of  crossing  it.  We  had  a tough  time  climb- 
ing the  road.  It  was  two  steps  forward  and 
one  step  hack.  My  legs  were  becoming  se- 
riously fatigued,  and  my  70-pound 
packframe  was  wearing  me  down. 


We  decided  to  camp  at  the  Rattlesnake 
Trail  near  the  Susquehannock  Trail.  1 set 
up  my  tent,  got  out  my  stove  and  tried  to 
cook.  David  got  a fire  going,  hut  instead  of 
standing  around  the  fire,  1 decided  to  crawl 
into  my  sleeping  bag  to  warm  up.  1 was  shiv- 
ering, hut  thought  it  would  stop.  It  didn’t. 
1 told  Dave  1 wasn’t  going  to  he  able  to 
ttavel.  He  gave  me  food  to  warm  me  up. 
No  good.  He  wrapped  a Space  Blanket 
around  my  sleeping  hag.  No  good.  The  next 
thing  he  did  was  boil  some  water  and  put 
it  into  a bottle  to  warm  me  up.  When  that 
didn’t  work  he  decided  to  get  help  and  get 
me  out  of  there.  David  got  out  his  map, 
grabbed  his  food  and  left. 

1 was  shivering  uncontrollably,  and  my 
life  flashed  before  my  eyes.  After  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  1 heard  a vehicle 
coming  and  then  1 heard  someone  say, 
“There  he  is,  over  there.’’  The  guy  asked 
me  if  1 could  walk  and  1 told  him  that  1 
couldn’t.  He  told  someone  else  to  grab  my 
sleeping  bag  and  take  me  out  in  it. 

1 spent  two  days  in  Renovo  Hospital, 
being  treated  for  frostbite,  hypothermia 
and  shock.  When  1 got  home  my  parents 
exerted  a great  deal  of  pressure  on  me  to 
give  up  winter  hackpacking  and  we  fought 
for  days  on  end  about  it. 

Mr.  Wasserman,  thank  you,  and  every- 
one else  who  helped  save  my  life  at  the 
risk  of  your  own  lives. 


John  Wasserman  s account: 

1 WAS  surprised  when  the  man  asking  me 
questions  about  who  1 was  said,  “You  saved 
my  life  19  years  ago.”  1 never  looked  at  it 
that  way.  1 never  thought  1 had  saved 
anyone’s  life.  Howevet,  John  Ritter  didn’t 
agree,  he  quickly  thrust  out  his  right  hand 
and  thanked  me,  something  he  was  unable 
to  do  in  the  condition  he  was  in  when  1 
fitst  came  upon  him. 

My  mind  was  no  longer  on  the  photo- 
graphs hanging  from  the  walls  of  the 


Lycoming  County  Historical  Museum. 
Suddenly  it  was  January  1979  again,  and 
my  focus  was  on  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  a young  man  desperately 
needed  help.  It  was  late  at  night  and  ex- 
tremely cold,  probably  near  zero  in  the 
lowet  elevations  and  at  least  10  below  on 
top.  Two  emetgency  medical  technicians, 
Paul  James  Fantaskey  and  Jesse  Francis, 
asked  me  to  get  them  to  the  victim  as 
quickly  as  possible.  1 met  them  along  Young 
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Womans  Creek  near  the  Fork  Hill  Road 
where  we  attached  chains  to  all  tour  tires 
of  my  4WD'patrol  vehicle. 

Road  isn’t  much  more  than  a cowpath  by 
most  people’s  standards.  It  is  a dirt-covered 
forestry-  road,  and  one  of  the  steepest  in  mv 
rugged  450-square-mile  district.  It  is  barely 
wider  than  the  average  car  and  there  are 
no  guardrails.  The  road  traverses  the  face 
of  a steep  mountain  with  many 
switchbacks,  and  slipping  off  the  edge  of 
the  road  meant  going  off  the 
edge  of  the  mountain.  The 
Bureau  of  Forestry  had 
a sign  posted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  road 
that  said,  “Travel  at 
your  own  risk,”  and  that 
was  meant  for  in  the  sum- 
mer.  There  was  no  winter 
maintenance,  and  only  snowmobiles  were 
using  the  road  this  time  of  year.  The  road 
was  covered  with  snow  that  had  been 
packed  down  by  the  snowmobiles,  and  then 
some  thawing  and  retreezing  had  occurred. 
The  result  was  a solid  bed  of  ice,  and  I was 
hoping  the  weight  of  my  patrol  car  would 
push  the  chains  in  enough  to  make  them 
bite  through. 

My  heart  was  in  my  throat  when  we 
started  up  the  road  that  night.  It  was  four 
miles  to  the  top.  1 could  immediately  tell 
that  the  chains  were  working  as  my  patrol 
vehicle  slowly  crawled  up  the  mountain 
road.  We  were  very  tense,  knowing  that  it 
the  truck  would  spin  out,  there  was  no  way 
we  could  back  it  down  on  the  ice.  How- 
ever, 1 had  traveled  in  conditions  like  this 
before,  and  1 believed  we  could  get  the  vic- 
tim out.  After  what  seemed  like  forever, 
we  made  it  to  the  top.  1 think  the  three  of 
us  were  holding  our  breath  the  entire  trip, 
as  we  seemed  to  simultaneously  let  out  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  then  we  all  started  talk- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

John  Ritter  was  shaking  uncontrollably 
in  his  mummy  sleeping  hag.  He  was  deliri- 
ous and  unable  to  walk.  Paul  and  Jesse  pro- 
vided emergency  medical  treatment  and 


then  we  lifted  him  into  my  vehicle  and 
started  down  the  mountain.  The  trip  down 
was  scary.  Going  up,  there  was  a certain 
amount  of  control  it  the  chains  hit.  Press- 
ing lightly  on  the  gas  pedal  causes  the  4WD 
system  to  work  more  efficiently,  with  power 
being  distributed  to  the  wheels  tor  maxi- 
mum traction.  But  going  down  was  a dif- 
ferent story;  all  we  had  was  our  prayers. 

I shoved  the  shifter  into  low  range  and 

thing's 


f- 

-n 


got 

real  quiet  again.  The  vehicle  crept  down 
the  icy  mountain  road,  barely  faster  than 
walking  speed.  That  was  my  objective  be- 
cause I didn’t  want  to  touch  the  brakes. 

Back  in  1979  anti-lock  brakes  were  un- 
heard of,  and  one  touch  of  the  pedal  could 
have  caused  the  vehicle  to  go  into  an  un- 
controllable slide.  I’m  glad  it  was  dark  be- 
cause we  couldn’t  see  how  steep  the  drop 
off  the  edge  of  the  road  was.  However,  1 
was  familiar  enough  with  the  road  to  know 
it  was  straight  down  to  the  nearest  big  tree. 

About  halfway  down  we  came  upon  the 
steepest  part  of  the  road,  which  probably 
approached  a 4 5 -degree  angle.  It  was  so 
steep  that  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  began 
to  cause  it  to  travel  slightly  taster  than  the 
4WD  system  was  capable  ot  holding  hack, 
so  the  wheels  began  to  slip  and  spin. 

Oddly  enough,  by  giving  it  some  gas  the 
chains  bit  in  and  straightened  it  out.  1 had 
to  do  this  immediately,  before  the  vehicle 
picked  up  too  much  speed  and  1 lost  con- 
trol. It  is  something  that  will  work  under 
the  right  circumstances,  with  a driver  ex- 
perienced with  these  conditions.  And  it  did 
work.  We  were  able  to  get  John  Ritter  safely 
down  the  mountain  and  over  to  the 
Renovo  Hospital  tor  treatment.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Marcias  ongoing  search  for  wildflowers  on  her  mountain 
causes  her  to  wonder  about  their  fickle  appearances  and 
disappearances,  and  she  ponders  about  how  the  bursting 
buds  of  color  symbolize  nature’s  resiliency  and  hope. 

Autumn 

Wildflowers 


Almost  every  autumn  1 discover  one 
or  more  new  wildtlower  species  on 
our  property.  Some  of  those  discoveries  are 
accidental.  Others  are  the  result  of  planned 
hikes  up  our  mile  and  a half  north  facing 
hollow  road,  where  most  of  our  wildflow- 
ers  grow.  Armed  with  Peterson  and 
McKenny’s  A Field  Guide  to  Wildflowers,  Pm 
able  to  identify  most  of  the  wildflowers  1 
find.  Six  years  ago,  on  a clear,  bright  day 
in  late  September,  1 started  at  our  gate  75 
feet  from  the  main  east-west  railroad  line. 

Trains  are  notorious  for  spreading  alien 
plant  species.  Viktor  Muhlenhach,  who 
spent  20  years  studying  the  plants  that  grew 
along  the  tracks  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  dis- 
covered 593  alien  species,  many  of  which 
had  never  been  recorded  in  Missouri  be- 
fore. These  aliens  are  dispersed  in  several 
ways.  Smaller  weed  seeds  mixed  in  with 
grain  shipments  slip  to  the  bottom  of  rail- 
road cars,  then  fall  off  when  the  train  goes 
around  curves  or  when  switching  yards. 
Hay  and  straw  used  as  packing  material  also 
often  contain  weed  seeds,  and  when  cars 
are  cleaned  out  everything  is  discarded. 
Freight  cars  get  seeds  stuck  to  the  lubricat- 


ing cups  of  wheels  and  in  the  runners  of 
sliding  doors.  Railroad  workers  also  carry 
seeds  in  their  pant  cuffs.  Of  course,  cars 
driving  up  our  road  and  even  walkers  can 
also  spread  alien  seeds.  Over  the  years  I’ve 
watched  several  such  plants  move  up  the 
hollow,  most  notably  garlic  mustard. 

On  that  September  day  a new  alien 
crowded  the  gate  area.  Its  pale  purple  flow- 
ers resembled  those  of  thistles,  but  its 
deeply  cleft  leaves  were  spineless.  It  was 
spotted  knapweed  (Centaurea  maculosa), 
closely  related  to  the  cultivated  flower, 
bachelor  buttons  (C.  cvanus). 

The  other  new  species  for  the  day  were 
natives,  and  all  six  were  asters.  With  150 
species  in  North  America,  55  of  which 
grow  in  the  Northeast,  the  aster  genus  may 
he  the  largest  on  the  continent.  To  further 
confuse  budding  botanists,  asters  easily 
hybridize.  Small  white  asters  are  especially 
confusing.  According  to  Peterson  and 
McKenny,  they  are  “numerous,  extremely 
variable,  and  may  intergrade.  Many  can  be 
recognized  with  certainty  only  by  techni- 
cal characters  not  given  here.”  Small  won- 
der that  with  such  a caveat,  I was  content 
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for  years  to  identify  only  the  white  wood 
aster  {Aster  divaricatus)  with  its  distinctive 
stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  flat  topped 
clusters  of  composite  flowers.  But  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  1 painstakingly  sepa- 
rated out  three  white  aster  species  — 
panicled  (A.  simplex),  small  white  (A. 
vimineus),  and  calico  or  starved  asters  (A. 
lateriflorus).  1 also  found  one  not  in  the 
hook.  It  had  linear-shaped  leaves  and  small 
white  flowers  with  reflexed  petals. 

The  purple  colored  asters  were  easier  — 
large-leaved  (A.  macrophvllus),  wavy- 
leaved  (A.  undulates),  and  purple-stemmed 
asters  (A.  puniceus).  The  wavy-leaved  is 
peculiarly  distinctive  because  of  its  winged 
leafstalks  that  expand  into  lobes  that  clasp 
its  stem.  Both  it  and  the  large-leaved  aster 
grow  on  the  wooded  road  bank,  hut  the 
purple-stemmed  prefers  swamps  and  wet 
thickets,  and  so  lives  in  the  small  wetland 
at  the  bottom  of  First  Field. 

Aster  means  “star”  in  Greek,  and  in  En- 
gland they  are 
still  called 


^ SpoTTC^D 


“starworts.”  William  A.  Quayle,  writing  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
called  them  “stars  fetched  from  the  night 
skies  and  planted  on  the  fields  of  day.” 
Many  white  aster  species  are  the  last 
wildflowers  to  bloom,  often  surviving  into 
November.  For  this  reason,  they  are  col- 
lectively called  “frostweeds.”  Most  are 
stout,  bushy  plants  displaying  a multitude 
of  tiny  white  blossoms  and  possessing  yel- 
low centers  that  turn  red  after  they  are  fer- 
tilized. At  our  Far  Field,  they  survive  sev- 
eral frosts  before  finally  succumbing  in  early 
November. 

Goldenrod  species  are  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  identify  as  the  asters.  Ninety  grow 
in  North  America,  50  of  those  in  the 
Northeast  alone.  One  autumn  day  1 sepa- 
rated out  five  golden-colored  species  spread 
over  our  37-acre  First  Field  — Canada 
(Solidago  canadensis),  lance-leaved  (S. 
graminifolia) , rough-stemmed  (S.  rugosa), 
sharp-leaved  (S.  arguta),  and  tall  (S. 
altissima).  Silverrod  (S.  bicolor),  the  only 
white  goldenrod,  grows  along  field  edges 
as  well  as  in  woods.  The  highly  variable 
hlue-stemmed  goldenrod  (S.  caesia), 
also  called  “wreath  goldenrod,” 
adorns  our  road  bank  throughout 
the  hollow. 

The  genus  name  for  golden- 
rod (Solidago)  means  “to  make 
whole,”  and  the  Chippewa  Indians 
called  them  “gizisomukiki”  or  “sun  medi- 
cine.” In  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
goldenrod  has  been  used  to  treat  a variety 
of  illnesses,  including  sick  stomachs,  diph- 
theria, bronchitis  and  tuberculosis.  The 
Chippewas,  who  called  tall  goldenrod 
“squirrel  tail,”  used  it  to  relieve  cramps, 
while  silverrod,  also  known  as  “helly-ache- 
weed,”  soothed  stomach  gas  pains.  Other, 
more  aromatic  goldenrod  species,  such  as 
sweet  goldenrod  (S.  odora)  were  popular 
as  teas. 

While  1 admire  the  beauty  of  golden- 
rod and  asters,  1 most  appreciate  them  as 
places  to  watch  a bewildering  variety  of 
insects  eating,  mating  and  stalking  their 
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prey.  Both  our  First  and  Far  Fields  are  gold- 
enrod/aster  meadows,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  for  many  years.  That’s  because 
certain  goldenrod  and  asters  release  chemi- 
cals that  suppress  seed  germination  and 
growth.  One  study,  done  by  the  late  Jack 
McCormick  at  Waterloo  Mills,  Penn- 
sylvania, involved  sowing  one  thou- 
sand tulip  poplar  seeds  in  a nine 
square  meter  plot  and  then  sprin- 
kling it  with  the  dead,  dry,  chopped 
stems  of  goldenrods.  Three  years 
later  only  six,  abnormally  small 
tree  seedlings  survived. 

Although  most  trees,  with  the 
exception  of  black  locust,  have 
a difficult  time  growing  in  our 
fields,  other  wildflowers  are 
able  to  germinate  there.  One 
is  an  orchid  — nodding  la- 
dies’ tresses  — that  first  ap- 
peared at  the  edge  of  the 
Far  Field  amid  the  asters  in 
September  of  1994.  In  fact, 
they  prefer  to  grow  in  the 
company  of  small  white  as- 
ters. 

All  25  species  of  ladies’ 
tresses  have  spikes  of  small 
white  flowers  that  seem  to  he 
woven  into  the  stem  like  a 
woman’s  braid,  hence  the  name 
“ladies’  tresses.’’  Spiranthes,  its  ge- 
nus name,  means  “spiral  flower,’’ 
because  the  flowers  appear  to 
wind  around  the  stem  like 
a spiral  staircase,  hut  it 
is  the  stem  that 
twists.  The  flowers 
of  the  nodding  la- 
dies’ tresses  are  ar- 
ranged in  a double  spiral  and  turn  down- 
ward, so  its  species  name,  cermia,  means 
“nodding.”  Other  popular  names  for  this 
species  are  “wild  tube  rose”  and  “screw  au- 
ger.” 

In  1994  and  ’95  only  three  nodding  la- 
dies’ tresses  grew  at  the  Far  Field.  But  in 
1996,  a wet  year,  1 found  17  there.  My  joy 


was  short-lived,  though,  because  deer 
nipped  off  1 2 of  them.  Last  year  rhere  were 
only  two,  hut  those  two  were  in  rohusr 
bloom  throughout  most  of  October  and  dis- 
creetly hidden  by  the  asters. 

Pinesap  (Monotropa  hypopitys)  first 
appeared  on  our  Guesthouse  Trat! 
in  September  of  1984,  popping 
up  seemingly  overnight  on  mv 
daily  walking  path.  Sixty-three 
plants  grew  together  in  a thick 
bed  of  moss,  hut  no  matter 
how  hard  1 searched,  1 found 
no  others  on  the  mountain 
A close  relative  of  Indian- 
pipe,  it  has  several  pipe- 
shaped  red  and  gold  blos- 
soms on  each  stem.  Like 
Indian-pipe,  it  lacks 
chlorophyll  and  de 
pends  on  a fungus  that 
transports  carhohv- 
drates  to  it  from  tree 
roots.  Other  nutri- 
ents, such  as  phos- 
phorous, use  the  same 
underground  fungin 
bridge  to  travel  from 
pinesap  to  tree  roots, 
so  each  seems  to  ben- 
efit from  the  other. 
The  following  year 
only  a few  pinesaps  ap- 
peared at  the  same  spot,  and 
after  that,  for  a decade,  there 
were  none  at  all.  Then,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1995  1 found 
three  pinesaps  growing 
on  Black  Gum  Trail,  at 
least  half  a mile  from 
the  original  colony. 
The  next  year  34  germinated  in  four  widely 
separated  places,  all  on  Laurel  Ridge,  hut 
none  in  their  1984-85  location. 

Last  autumn  1 was  ecstatic  to  discover 
1 2 along  the  Short  Circuit  Trail,  3 on  Black 
Gum  Trail,  3 on  Laurel  Ridge  Trail,  and  90 
at  the  confluence  of  Short  Way  and  Laurel 
Ridge  trails.  Two  weeks  later  all  hut  two  of 
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the  90  pinesaps  were  gone.  Looking  more 
closely,  1 discovered  a few  stems  that  had 
had  their  blossoms  nipped  off.  When  1 
checked  the  other  pinesap  locations,  only 
eight  were  left  on  the  Short  Circuit  Trail. 
Deer  had  also  eaten  the  others.  Could  that 
he  why  the  pinesap  populations  appear  and 
disappear  or  does  it  also  have  something 
to  do  with  the  fungus  bridge  that  nourishes 
the  plants? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  factors  in- 
fluence  our  wildflower  populations  — 
weather,  soil,  pollination,  predation  — and 
that  numbers  and  species  do  fluctuate.  My 
own  mindfulness  is  also  a factor.  Last  Oc- 
tober, for  instance,  1 finally  became  aware 
of  pearly  everlasting  (Anaphalis 
margaritacea) . A good  portion  of  the  Far 
Field  was  blanketed  with  its  bushy  plants 
covered  with  small,  round,  white  flowers 
growing  in  flat  clusters.  While  1 had  iden- 
tified it  years  ago,  I had  not  noticed  it  since 
and  certainly  not  in  the  numbers  1 found 
last  autumn.  It  continued  blooming  into 
early  November,  then  its  dried  flowers  were 
brought  inside  for  winter  bouquets.  No 
wonder  it’s  called  “everlasting.”  Other 
names  include  “silver  leaf,”  “life-everlast- 
ing,” “moonshine,”  “cottonweed,”  “silver 
button”  and  “lady  neverfade”  in  tribute  ei- 
ther to  its  longevity  or  its  appearance. 

Still  another  late-flowering  plant  that  1 
probably  overlooked  for  years  is  heechdrop. 
Although  1 had  been  actively  searching  for 
it  under  our  large  beech  trees  in  the  hol- 
low, I didn’t  find  any  until  1986.  But  in- 
stead of  growing  beneath  large  trees,  it  grew 
under  spindly  beech  saplings. 

Beechdrop  (Epifagaus  virginiana)  is  a 
member  of  the  parasitic  hroomrape  family 
and  lacks  green  pigment.  Fleshy  tan  in 


color,  it  looks  more  like  a tree  sprout  than 
a wildflower  and  gets  its  nourishment  from 
the  roots  of  beech  trees.  A heechdrop  has 
both  cleistogamoLis  flowers  that  never  open 
hut  produce  seeds,  and  tiny,  purplish- 
striped  flowers  above  them  that  are  sterile. 
Now  that  1 know  where  and  what  to  look 
for,  I find  dozens  of  them  every  autumn. 

Last  autumn  I added  three  more  wild- 
flowers  to  our  list  for  the  property,  bting- 
ing  out  total  to  197  species,  55  of  which 
are  aliens.  During  my  annual  hollow  walk, 
1 found  tall  white  lettuce  (Prenanthes 
altissima)  growing  on  the  road  bank  and 
sporting  its  greenish-white,  dangling,  hell- 
shaped flowers.  On  Greenbrier  Trail,  in  the 
midst  of  the  7-year-old  clearcut,  trailing 
hush  clover  {Lespedeza  prucumhens) 
sprawled.  Its  erect  flowering  branches  were 
covered  with  purplish,  pea-like  blossoms 
and  grew  from  the  leaf  axils  of  clover- 
shaped leaves. 

Best  of  all,  though,  was  the  discovery 
our  son  David  made  at  the  old  farm  dump 
we  closed  down  in  1978.  Nature  has  been 
gradually  reclaiming  it,  and  white 
snakeroot  (Enpatorium  rugosum)  has  whit- 
ened it  for  several  years.  But  last  autumn 
its  center  was  drowned  in  the  gold  of  yel- 
low ironweed  or  wingstem  (Actinomeris 
alternifolia) . This  white  and  gold  blanket 
over  what  had  once  been  an  unsightly 
jumble  of  trash  was  proof  of  nature’s  resil- 
iency and  gave  me  hope  that  our  land, 
which  has  often  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  ex- 
ploitation over  the  last  couple  centuries, 
will  someday  fully  recover.  In  the  mean- 
time, I’ll  continue  to  search  for  new  wild- 
flowers,  both  native  and  alien,  and  to  pon- 
der their  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances. □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


By  bringing  the  deer  to  you,  youve  made  archery 
hunting  an  active  rather  than  a passive  pursuit. 

The  Interactive 
Bowhunter 


SPRAYING  doe  urine  on  the  soles  of  your 
boots  before  walking  in  to  your  stand  will 
help  mask  human  scent  with  an  odor  deer 
expect  to  encounter  in  the  woods. 

Mention  howhuntlng  and  many 
people  visualize  a hunter  passively 
sitting  in  a treestand  hoping  for  a deer  to 
walk  within  how  range.  They  envision  the 
hunter  doing  anything  and  everything  to 
he  quiet,  still  and  odorless  to  overcome  the 
keen  senses  of  a deer.  Certainly,  that  is  a 


great  deal  of  what  hunting  whitetails  with 
a how  and  arrow  is  all  about.  But  rather 
than  avoid  a deer’s  senses,  today’s  interac- 
rive  howhunters  try  to  pique  them,  and  use 
the  whitetail’s  mating  and  social  instincts 
to  the  hunters’  advantage.  The  senses  we 
hunters  are  best  able  to  tickle  are  a deer’s 
hearing  and  smell.  It  was  these  two  senses 
that  1 exploited  when  hunting  a wide 
6'point  on  the  second  day  of  the  1996  fall 
archery  season. 

An  unseasonable  cool  spell  greeted 
howhenders  that  October,  with  tempera- 
tures hovering  in  the  low  40s  on  the  first 
few  days  of  the  season.  Besides  forcing  me 
to  break  out  my  thermal  underwear  a hit 
earlier  than  normal,  the  cold  weather  also 
stirred  some  early  rutting  behavior  hy  the 
bucks  in  my  hunting  area. 

Saplings  were  being  shaved  on  a nightly 
basis,  and  scrapes,  which  I usually  don’t  find 
in  my  woods  until  late  October,  seemed  to 
he  everywhere.  That  was  all  the  encour- 
agement I needed  to  sprinkle  some  of  Boh 
Kirschner’s  Silver  Top  buck  lure  around  my 
stand  before  daylight  on  that  first  Monday, 
and  to  sling  my  grunt  call  around  my  neck. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  sunrise  I spot- 
ted a doe  and  a yearling  picking  their  way 
through  the  green  undergrowth  about  80 
yards  from  my  perch.  Every  time  the  deer 
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stopped  to  feed,  they  both  spent  several 
seconds  looking  behind  them.  I was  cer- 
tain  there  was  a third  deer,  and  that  it  was 
a buck.  Sure  enough,  a black  silhouette 
soon  materialized  from  the  tangled  foliage 
behind  the  other  two  deer. 

All  three  deer  were  working  away  from 
my  position,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  my  scent  trail  to 
reach  them,  so  1 pulled  out  my  grunt  call. 
Uuuuurp.  The  deer  were  all  walking  when 
1 made  the  call,  but  at  the  sound,  the  third 
one  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  and  snapped 
its  head  to  attention,  facing  in  my  direc- 
tion. 1 still  couldn’t  see  any  antlers,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  sight  of  those 
radar-like  ears  swiveling  to  and  fro,  scan- 
ning for  the  source  of  the  grunt. 

When  the  deer  turned  its  attention  back 
to  the  doe  and  yearling,  1 grunted  again. 
Apparently,  that  was  more  than  the  deer 
could  stand.  It  turned  and  began  walking 
toward  me  at  a stiff  gait.  When  its  head 
cleared  the  undergrowth,  1 finally  got  a look 
at  its  dark,  wide  rack. 

The  buck  bristled  with  alertness,  its 
head  held  high  and  nostrils  flared,  as  it 
searched  for  the  intruder,  closing  the  gap 
between  us.  Finally,  it  reached  the  perim- 
eter of  my  scent  circle,  and  quickly  buried 
Its  nose  in  the  leaves.  With  its  head  down 
at  1 5 yards,  I made  the  easy  shot. 


Oddly  enough,  after  the  buck  bolted  and 
crashed  to  the  ground  60  yards  away,  1 spot- 
ted the  doe  and  yearling  standing  hack 
where  the  buck  had  left  them.  They  were 
looking  around,  seemingly  disinterested  by 
all  the  commotion.  So  1 eased  my  doe  call 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  tooted  out  a long 
baaaah.  Seconds  later,  1 was  looking  down 
at  both  deer  between  the  slats  in  my 
treestand. 

I’m  certain  that  had  1 not  interacted 
with  those  deer  by  calling  to  them  and  lay- 
ing down  scent  for  the  buck,  none  of  them 
would  ever  have  ventured  within  bow 
range.  Let’s  take  a look  at  the  different  ways 
you  can  interact  with  the  deer  in  your 
woods. 

Calling 

Although  they  are  considered  quiet, 
stealthy  critters,  deer  are  actually  quite 
vocal.  Fawns  bleat  when  they’re  lost.  Does 
bleat  and  grunt  to  their  youngsters  and  to 
one  another  while  minding  the  herd.  And, 
as  we  all  know,  bucks  will  grunt  when  chas- 
ing a doe  in  heat  and  to  ward  off  intruding 
males. 

There  are  myriads  of  calls  capable  of 
reproducing  these  deer  vocalizations.  All 
the  hunters  1 know  — including  me  — 
have  their  own  brands  they  swear  by,  so 
I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  one  call  is  better 
than  another.  You  have  to  find  the  ones 
that  work  for  you. 

The  trick  to  calling  is  knowing 
where,  when  and  how  often  to  use 
them.  Had  it  not  been  so  cold  out, 
and  had  1 not  found  so  much  evi- 
dence of  rutting  activity,  1 probably 
wouldn’t  have  grunted  to  the  6-point 
1 killed  in  1 996  because  it  was  so  early 
in  the  season.  I’ve  found  that  grunt- 
ing too  early,  before  the  rut  starts,  is 
more  likely  to  scare  bucks  away  than 
bring  them  in. 

RATTLING  antlers  and  grunting  with 
a tube  call  mimics  the  sound  of  two 
bucks  fighting,  and  both  techniques 
can  draw  in  curious  bucks. 
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Fawn  bleats,  doe  bleats  and  doe  grunts 
are  good  early  season  calls.  At  this  time  ot 
year  hunters  have  not  yet  pressured  the 
deer,  and  they  do  quite  a bit  ot  talking.  You 
can  use  these  calls  to  bring  in  both  bucks 
and  does.  The  fawn  blear  is  especially  et- 
fective  tor  calling  in  does.  It’s  a high 
pitched,  whining  smind  that  says,  “Come 
find  me.  I’m  lost.”  I’ve  seen  does  come  run- 
ning full  tilt  to  fawn  bleats. 

Doe  bleats  and  grunts  are  lower  pitched 
than  the  fawn  calls,  hut  higher  than  a 
buck’s.  These  calls  seem  to  have  a wide 
range  ot  meanings  to  the  deer.  It  conditions 
are  right,  hunters  can  generally  count  on 
them  arousing  a deer’s  curiosity  enough  to 
draw  it  in  range. 

After  about  three  weeks  into  the  archery 
season,  1 typically  retire  the  doe  and  tawn 
calls  tor  the  year.  Either  the  start  of  the  rut 
or  the  increased  amount  ot  human  traffic 
in  the  woods,  or  both,  seem  to  quiet  the 
amount  ot  talking  among  the  does  and 
yearlings.  This  is  when  1 start  relying 
heavily  on  the  grunt  call.  As  the  rut  kicks 
in,  the  bucks  become  increasingly  curious 
about,  and  agitated  by,  low-pitched  buck 
grunts.  1 like  a grunt  call  that  is  adjustable, 
allowing  me  to  raise  and  lower  the  pitch  ot 
the  call,  so  I’m  not  always  making  the  same 
sound.  Also,  the  general  rule  of  thumb  gov- 
erning grunts  is  the  lower  the  pitch,  the 
older  the  buck.  It  you  spot  a young  4-point, 
and  hit  him  with  your  lowest-pitched 
grunt,  chances  are  he’s  going  to  take  oft 
rather  than  risk  tangling  with  the  king  ot 
the  woods. 

1 work  a grunt  call  in  two  ways.  It  I’m 
not  seeing  deer  on  a particular  day.  I’ll  let 
out  a series  ot  three  or  tour  blind  grunts 
every  20  or  30  minutes,  hoping  to  draw  in 
an  unseen  buck.  I’ll  also  use  the  grunt  call 
in  certain  situations  when  1 can  see  a buck. 
It  the  deer  is  making  its  way  toward  my 
position,  1 won’t  call  because  there’s  no 
need  to  alert  it.  Remember  that  there’s  no 
guarantee  every  deer  will  come  to  every  call 
you  make.  Sometimes,  calling  nr  deer  sends 
them  in  the  other  direction. 


THE  AUTHOR  uses  a grunt  tube  when  a 
buck  is  moving  away,  but  if  no  deer  are 
seen,  he'll  grunt  every  20  to  30  minutes  to 
draw  in  an  unseen  buck.  If  a buck  is  heading 
for  his  stand,  he  doesn't  call  at  all. 

1 like  to  grunt  at  a buck  when  it’s  not 
coming  toward  me  and  not  looking  in  my 
direction.  Deer  have  an  amazing  ability  to 
pinpoint  the  location  from  where  a sound 
originates,  and  if  a buck  is  looking  your  way 
when  you  make  a call  and  it  doesn’t  see 
another  deer,  it  might  smell  a rat.  Ot  course, 
with  the  growing  popularity  and  availabil- 
ity of  deer  decoys  on  the  market  today,  you 
can  give  that  deer  something  to  look  at 
when  you’re  calling. 

Deer,  especially  bucks,  will  almost  in- 
variably circle  downwind  from  a decoy  be- 
fore approaching  it,  so  he  sure  to  take  that 
into  consideration  when  you  place  your 
take  deer  near  your  stand.  You  want  the 
deer  to  approach  through  an  open  area  that 
will  afford  a shot.  ’Whether  I’m  using  a de- 
coy (sr  not,  once  I’m  certain  the  deer  has 
heard  my  calls  and  is  coming  toward  me  to 
investigate,  1 won’t  call  again. 

With  any  ot  the  deer  vocalizations,  ex- 
perimentation really  is  the  only  way  to 
learn  how  often  you  should  call.  As  a gen- 
eral rule,  however,  less  is  best.  Remember, 
all  you’re  trying  to  do  is  attract  a deer’s  at- 
tention so  that  It  will  come  to  you  to  see 
what’s  gciing  on. 

Although  it’s  not  an  imitation  ot  a deer 
vocalization,  rattling  fits  into  the  calling 
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category  as  well.  Rattling  mimics  the  sound 
ot  two  bucks  butting  heads  in  a dispute  over 
territory  or  a doe.  The  easiest  way  to  imi- 
tate these  sparring  matches  is  to  find  two 
real  deer  antlers  and  hang  them  together. 
It  you  can’t  find  any  real  antlers,  you  can 
buy  take  ones,  or  try  one  of  the  commer- 
cially made  rattling  calls.  These  products 
vary  trom  a bag  tilled  with  sticks  to  a box 
call  fitted  with  a vibrating  tin  that  is  .shaken 
to  produce  the  rattling  sound.  Some  hunt- 
ers like  to  rattle  loud  and  often,  trying  to 
imitate  a real  duel  to  the  death.  Others  like 
to  lust  make  little  ticking  sounds,  like  two 
antlers  lightly  clicking  together.  Both 
methods  have  been  proven  effective. 

Rattling  IS  a real  hit-or-miss  tactic  in 
Pennsylvania,  though,  where  the  buck  ro 
doe  ratio  so  heavily  tavors  the  does.  The 
competition  tor  does  here  iust  isn’t  that 
great,  and  sparring  matches  between  bucks 
don’t  necessarily  attract  attention  like  they 
do  in  places  like  Texas,  where  bucks  and 
does  can  be  found  on  an  almost  one-to- 
one  basis.  1 know  a few  bowhunters  who 
have  rattled  m Pennsylvania  bucks.  But 
like  calling  m a spring  gobbler,  finding  the 
right  quarry  in  the  right  mood  is  the  key. 
Scents 

Deer  scents  serve  two  purposes  tor  the 
howhunter.  First,  they  help  mask  our  hu- 
man odor,  and  second,  they  can  lure  deer 
into  shooting  range.  A nottle  irt  plain  irld 
doe  urine  is  .something  every  howhunter 
should  have  in  his  or  her  pack  as  a cover 
scent.  What  smells  more  natural  to  a deer, 
and  what  will  put  that  deer  more  at  ease, 
than  the  scent  ot  another  deer?  Use  it  lib- 
erally on  your  boots  and  pant  legs.  1 like  to 
sprinkle  some  on  the  ground  behind  me  as 
1 walk  to  my  stand,  too.  It  I’m  using  a de- 
coy, I like  squirting  some  doe  urine  on  it  to 
cover  my  own  .scent  and  give  the  take  a 
natural  odor. 

Next  on  the  scent  list  would  he  the  cu- 
riosity scents.  Makers  ot  these  lures  say  they 
contain  natural  deer  pheromones  and  other 
agents  that  attract  a deer’s  attention.  They 
are  not  considered  sex  lures,  however.  In 


tact,  many  of  them  come  in  food  flavors 
like  apple  and  corn,  so  they  also  work  on  a 
deer’s  appetite.  Some  curiosity  scents  have 
to  be  ignited,  and  they  burn  like  incense. 
The  smoke  drifts  with  the  wind,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  draw  in  deer.  I have  to  admit  1 
haven’t  had  much  luck  with  curiosity 
scents.  I’ve  tried  many  types,  but  they 
didn’t  seem  to  have  much  effect.  As  tor  sex 
lures,  well,  that’s  another  matter. 

Used  properly,  sex  lures  are  deadly  dur- 
ing the  rut.  These  scents  contain  the  urine 
trom  a doe  in  estrous  — the  very  object  ot 
a rutting  buck’s  search.  The  most  effective 
way  I’ve  found  to  use  sex  lures  is  ro  lay  down 
a scent  trail  on  my  way  to  my  hunting 
stand.  1 do  this  either  by  holding  the  bottle 
and  trickling  out  drops  along  the  way  or 
hy  saturating  a strip  ot  cloth  with  scent, 
and  then  tying  the  strip  ro  my  noot.  Yiiu 
don’t  want  to  lay  down  a real  heavy  scent 
trail,  because  that’s  not  natural  and  will 
only  make  a wily  buck  suspicious,  just  like 
with  calling,  you  put  down  lusr  enough  ro 
tickle  his  fancy.  Once  ' reach  the  tree  trom 
which  1 intend  to  hunt,  I’ll  squirt  a gener- 
ous amount  ot  scent  on  the  ground  about 
15  yards  away  from  the  tree  m the  exact 
spot  1 want  the  deer  to  stand  when  1 shoot. 

When  using  any  ot  the  urine  scents, 
you’ve  got  to  make  sure  they’re  tresh.  Once 
they  start  siiuring  thev  rake  in  ,m  .imrno- 
nia  odor,  and  that’s  nor  good.  Buv  new 
scents  every  season,  just  to  make  Mire 
you’ve  got  tresh  juice.  And  during  the  .sea- 
son, muster  the  courage  to  sniff  the  srutt 
you’re  using  every  now  and  then  ro  make- 
sure  it’s  still  pungent  and  hasn’t  turned  ro 
ammonia. 

Whether  you  use  calls  and  scents  or  nor, 
bowhunting  is  still  a game  that  relies 
heavily  on  thorough  scouting.  To  he  suc- 
cessful, you’ve  got  to  intimately  know  the 
area  you’re  hunting.  When  you  combine 
that  knowledge  with  the  use  ot  calls  and 
scents,  however,  you  become  ,m  inter, tc- 
tive  howhunter  — one  who  makes  the 
game  an  active,  rather  than  a passive  pur- 
suit. □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Youve  got  four  holes  touching  each  other  in  the 
target  then  the  fifth  shot  goes  wild.  What  went 
wrong!  What  causes  . . . 

The  Mysterious 
Flyer? 


HAVE  tour  shots  in  one  tiny 
-1-  hole,”  1 told  my  shooting  triend  as  I 
pulled  hack  trom  the  spotting  scope.  It  yout 
next  shot  falls  inside  that  group  you’ll  have 
a measurement  under  3/8ths  of  an  inch,  and 
that’s  a super  group.” 

Perhaps  that  was  the  worse  thing  1 could 
have  told  him.  His  fifth  shot  missed  the 
group  by  a full  halt  inch.  He  was  dejected 
over  the  flyer  and  thought  that  the  title 
might  he  to  blame.  1 assured  him  the  title 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  flyer  was 
the  result  of  psychological  pressure  that 
started  to  build  when  1 told  him  he  was 
just  one  shot  away  from  a super  group. 

Another  incident  involved  a shooter 
whose  partner  decided  to  watch  through  a 
spotting  scope  aftet  learning  that  fout  shots 
were  touching.  The  shooter  was  unaware 
of  his  partner’s  intentions  and  fired  the  fifth 
shot  just  as  his  buddy  started  squirming 
around  as  he  tried  to  find  the  target  in  the 
spotting  scope.  The  slight  vihtation  from 
his  partner’s  movements  sent  the  last  shot 
well  below  the  main  group. 

Some  may  argue  that  a slight  vibration 
could  not  cause  a shot  to  go  wild.  By  wild  1 
mean  a half  inch  or  more.  A simple  test 
will  prove  my  point.  Using  an  empty  title, 


place  it  on  the  sandbags  and  fix  the  reticle 
in  the  middle  of  a lunch  white  square  on 
a 1 OO-yard  target.  While  holding  this  sight 
picture,  have  someone  make,  a light  con- 
tact  with  the  bench.  It  can  he  anything 
from  a slight  palm  slap  to  a body  hump, 
but  I’ll  wager  in  most  cases  the  teticle  will 
move.  That’s  what  took  place  with  this 
fellow’s  fifth  shot. 

A friend  was  shooting  a heavy  battel 
.22-250  topped  with  a Sightton  4-16x 
scope.  This  is  a perfect  combination  for 
accuracy  in  the  field  and  on  the  range,  hut 
it  had  a majot  drawback  — a trigger  that 
couldn’t  he  adjusted.  Although  a compe- 
tent gunsmith  had  lowered  the  weight  of 
pull,  the  weight  vatied  from  shot  to  shot. 
It  was  far  from  being  consistent.  The  owner 
just  could  get  a tight  5-shot  group.  One  or 
more  shots  would  push  the  group  to  a full 
inch  or  more.  Because  the  difference  in  pull 
weight  was  not  noticeable,  the  owner 
blamed  the  tifle.  When  his  gunsmith  con- 
vinced him  It  might  he  a trigget  problem, 
he  had  a good  adjustable  trigger  installed. 
The  gunsmith  assured  the  owner  that  in- 
stalling the  trigger  was  nor  just  to  lower 
the  weight  of  pull,  hut  to  also  obtain  con- 
sistency. In  other  words,  the  trigger  would 
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release  each  time  at  the  same  pull  weight. 
It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  shooter  to  dis- 
cover the  gunsmith  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  With  the  trigger  adjusted  to 
three  pounds  and  no  free  play  or  over- 
travel, the  accuracy  picture  brightened. 

Flyers  like  these  I’ve  described  are  di- 
rectly related  to  mental,  physical  or  me- 
chanical conditions,  and  these  kinds  of  fly- 
ers can  he  explained.  But  there  are  other, 
mysterious  flyers  that  leave  shooters  shak- 
ing their  heads. 


What  is  a mysterious  flyer?  Simply  put, 
it’s  one  that  cannot  he  blamed  on  mental, 
physical  or  mechanical  conditions.  It’s  a 
shot  that  didn’t  perform  like  the  others  in 
the  group.  The  reason  this  type  of  flyer  is 
so  baffling  is  that  there  is  no  logical  solu- 
tion that  can  be  easily  corrected. 

In  another  example,  a shooter  fired  five 
shots  under  similar  conditions.  He  held  the 
same  sight  picture  for  each  shot.  Why  did 
the  third  shot  sail  out  of  the  group? 
Weather  conditions  were  ideal  and  there 
was  no  wind  or  rising  heat  waves.  The 
shooter’s  reloads  were  as  exact  as  he  could 
make  them,  and  he  used  high  quality 


henchrest  bullets.  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  tor  the  third  shot  to  hit  so  tar  from 
the  group. 

In  all  honesty,  1 can’t  put  my  finger  on 
the  exact  cause  of  many  flyers,  hut  from 
years  of  range  testing.  I’m  inclined  to  blame 
the  handloads.  Maybe  I’m  being  presump- 
tuous, hut  1 believe  a thorough  check  of 
the  brass  would  reveal  the  culprit.  I’m  not 
downgrading  reloaded  ammunition;  I’ve 
been  reloading  for  over  40  years,  hut  it’s 
possible  that  the  efforts  to  turn  out  top 
quality  loads  were  limited  to  the  ac- 
tual reloading  procedure.  In  other 
words,  great  pains  were  taken  to  seat 
the  primer,  weigh  the  powder  charge 
and  seat  the  bullet.  These  things  are 
mandatory  to  crank  out  top  loads. 
However,  there  are  several  other  im- 
portant steps  most  of  us  overlook. 

When  using  reloads  to  test  a rifle 
for  accuracy,  it’s  mandatory  to  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  reloading  process. 
I’ve  written  before  about  modifying 
the  primer  pocket  and  seating  each 
primer  so  the  anvil  legs  are  resting 
evenly  on  the  bottom.  If  accuracy  is 
the  paramount  goal,  it’s  worth  the 
money  to  use  a henchrest  primer 
seater,  such  as  the  K &.  M Primer 
Seating  Tool  that  incorporates  a dial 
indicator.  This  tool  allows  the 
reloader  to  not  only  seat  the  anvil 
legs  evenly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
primer  pocket,  hut  it  also  will  push  the  top 
of  the  primer  cup  down  several  thousandths 
of  an  inch  to  remove  the  gap  between  the 
inside  top  of  the  primer  cup  and  the  dried 
primer  mix.  With  the  gap  removed,  the  cup 
is  literally  touching  the  priming  pellet.  The 
firing  pin  does  not  have  to  push  the  cap 
down  before  it  makes  contact  with  the 
priming  mixture.  Primer  ignition  is  almost 
instant.  This  enhances  ignition  and  also 
cuts  down  on  possible  misfires. 

One  of  the  most  overlooked  aspects  of 
reloading  is  case  annealing.  We’ve  known 
about  case  annealing  for  years,  hut  few 
reloaders  can  do  it  successfully.  There  are 


Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  uses  a K & M Ball  Mic  to  measure  neck 
wall  thickness.  Neck  wall  thickness  is  critical  when 
handloading  for  accuracy. 
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new  devices  on  the  market  that  take  the 
guesswork  our  of  annealing.  In  the  past, 
there  was  little  uniformity  among  the  cases. 
It  was  always  difficult  tor  the  beginner  to 
know  I list  how  hot  to  make  a case  before 
dumping  It  into  a cooling  liquid.  Until  1 
have  an  opportunity  to  test  one  of  the  new 
devices,  I won’t  speculate  on  how  each  one 
works. 


ject  to  neck  splitting  and  also  will  cause 
different  degrees  of  tension  against  the 
bullet.  In  other  words,  the  bullet  could 
have  mor^’  tension  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  The  bullet  cannot  move  easily  out 
of  the  neck.  Some  hallisticians  say  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  neck  tension  affect  velocity 
and  may  even  cause  vertical  stringing  of 
the  shots. 


Helen  Lewis 


INSIDE  NECK  reaming  does  not  guarantee  that  neck 
wall  thickness  will  be  uniform,  but  in  swaging  or  forming 
some  wildcat  cases,  it's  mandatory  to  ream  the  inside 
of  the  case  neck.  (Note  reamer  and  special  die  to  its 
right.) 


1 do  think  It's  important  to  point  out 
some  of  the  benefits  of  case  annealing.  It’s 
common  knowledge  that  a case  hardens 
and  heconaes  somewhat  brittle  trom  shoot- 
ing and  resizing,  and  maximum  piawder 
charges  will  definitely  shorten  case  life. 
Thus,  proper  .innealing  will  lengthen  the 
life  of  a case.  Some  believe  a case  can  only 
he  annealed  once,  but  if  a case  hasn’t  been 
“over-annealed,”  it  can  be  annealed  more 
than  once. 

Other  benefits  Tom  case  annealing  are 
uniform  neck  tension  and  a .softer  metal  to 
work  with,  which  is  a plus  for  wildcatters 
when  reforming  or  swaging  cases.  For 
handloaders  working  up  loads  for  accuracy, 
neck  tension  becomes  a major  factor.  As 
the  brass  hardens,  case  necks  that  aren’t 
pliable  and  uniform  in  hardness  are  sub- 


While  on  the  subject  of  case 
necks,  many  handloaders  give 
little  thought  to  case  neck  uni- 
formity. It’s  a.ssumed  the  neck 
thickness  is  the  same  all 
around  the  neck.  This  is  sel- 
dom true.  When  a shot  is  fired, 
the  brass  tends  to  flow  forward 
in  an  uneven  manner,  thick- 
ening the  shoulder  and  neck 
areas.  For  years,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  ream  the  inside  of  the 
neck  to  obtain  uniformity,  but 
this  didn’t  help  much  hecause 
the  reamer  >implv  followed  an 
off-center  hole.  Outside  neck 
trimming  reimrves  the  high  spots  and  does 
make  the  neck  wall  uniform.  ' don  r want 
ro  overlook  the  fact  that  some  wildcat  car- 
tridges such  as  the  .22  Cldeetah  and 
. 10-4  I 6 Righy  are  neck  reamed  during  the 
case  forming  operations.  Normally,  a case 
has  to  he  trimmed  just  once,  and  ni  get  the 
neck  thickness  to  the  exact  thousandths 
of  an  inch  requires  a Ball  Mic,  which  is  not 
exactly  inexpensive. 

Helen  Lewis 


A NEIL  JONES  custom  made  primer  pocket 
modifier.  Few  primer  pockets  are  even  on 
the  bottom,  so  a primer  pocket  modifier  is 
needed  to  square  the  pocket. 
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It  should  he  obvious  that  many  myste- 
rioLis  tlycr  problems  can  stem  from  the 
loaded  round.  This  is  not  a cheap  shot  at 
handloaders;  the  things  mentioned  just  can 
be  detrimental  to  accuracy.  Relore  blam- 
ing all  flyers  on  handloaded  ammo,  several 
factors  must  first  he  established.  For  in- 
stance, is  the  rifle  a tack  driver  v\’ith  top 
quality  reloaded  ammo?  Is  the  shoiiter  ex- 
perienced in  shooting  groups?  Do  the  fly- 
ers occur  on  a regular  basis?  Maybe  the  most 
important  question  is,  do  most  flyers  hap- 
pen on  the  last  shot  ? 

A friend  said  he  shot  a 1/8-inch  group 
with  the  first  four  shots.  He  admitted  he 
wouldn’t  fire  the  fifth  shot  hecatise  he  was 
afraid  of  destroying  the  “best  group  he  ev- 


ery fired.”  With  that  much  apprehension 
building  in  him,  he  probably  made  the  right 
move  if  he  wanted  to  save  the  best  group 
he  ever  fired 

A flyer  is  an  unwelcome  sight  on  a tar- 
get. It  makes  little  difference  if  it  happens 
from  a crude  henchrest  behind  the  barn  or 
during  an  international  competition.  It 
causes  a sinking  feeling  in  the  stomach. 
Why  did  it  happen?  What  caused  it?  Where 
do  I start  to  find  the  answer?  If  I had  the 
answers  and  could  sell  them,  all  my  rifles 
would  he  custom  built  and  1 would  fly  my 
own  747.  Unfortunately,  that  won’t  hap- 
pen, and  I will  continue  to  tattle  from  field 
to  field  in  my  aging  Raider.  Rut  it’s  not  a 
had  life.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Hunting  with  Words 


Circle  the  hidden  game  species  in  each  line  below.  (Hint:  Some  names  are  spelled 
backwards.) 

SGRAYSQUIRRELTOOCPOR 

T SKCUHCD  COWMEN  DEERRO 

LITURKEYESUORGDEEFUR 

RARRITCINGRAERKCALRO 

RRANTWILDDUCKSXOFDER 

URRARORWHITEQUAILNKST 

ORAILPHEASANTGETHKLE 

ESEEGWOODCOCKEPINSER 


Copy  the  letters  not  circled  below  to  define  SPORT. 


V 


answers  on  p. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


According  to  the  US.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  overall  breeding  duck 
numbers  are  down  this  year  due  to  drier 
conditions  on  the  prairies  of  the 
northcentral  U.S.  and  southcentral 
Canada,  where  many  ducks  breed  and 
nest.  There  were  40  million  breeding 
ducks  this  year  — down  from  42.6 
million  last  year.  Mallards  are  down 
three  percent  from  last  year,  but  still 
well  above  long  term  averages.  Pintail 
numbers  have  decreased 
dramatically  — down  29  percent  from 
last  year.  Scaup  continued  their  decade- 
long  decline  — down  1 6 percent  from 
last  year.  Conversely,  blue-winged  teal 
and  redheads  are  at  all-time  highs  this 
year. 

An  estimated  $219.5  million  in 
payment  is  to  be  shared  among  41  states 
and  Puerto  Rico  from  fiscal  year  1998 
national  forest  receipts.  Receipts  are 
collected  from  land-use  fees  and  sale  of 
resources  on  191  million  acres  of 
national  forests  and  grasslands.  States  use 
their  share  of  the  receipts  for  public 
schools  and  roads.  Oregon  is  due  the 
largest  amount,  with  $86,134,783. 
Pennsylvania  will  receive  $6,1 1 1,964. 

Hunters  in  Massachusetts  took 
4,293  Canada  geese  during  its  late 
resident  goose  season.  There  were 
4,215  geese  taken  in  the  prior  year’s 
late  season. 

Alligators  reach  breeding  maturity  at 
about  eight  to  1 3 years  of  age,  when 
they’re  about  six  to  seven  feet  long.  From 
then  on,  growth  continues  at  a slower 
rate.  Old  males  during  a lifespan  of  30  or 
more  years  may  grow  to  he  14  feet  long 
and  weigh  up  to  1,000  pounds. 


North  Dakota’s  pheasant  crowing 
count  last  spring  showed  a 1 2 percent 
increase  from  last  year,  but  was  22 
percent  below  the  number  counted  in 
1996  — one  of  the  best  years  for 
pheasants  in  decades. 

More  than  113,000  hunters  took 
920,000  pheasants  in  South  Dakota 
last  year  — down  from  the  nearly  1.2 
million  taken  in  1996  by  144,000 
hunters. 

Deer  hunters  in  Oklahoma  recorded 
their  largest  ever  white-tailed  deer 
harvest  in  1997  — 71,207. 

A survey  of  breeding  waterfowl  in 
New  Hampshire  indicates  that  mallard 
numbers  were  slightly  down  this  year, 
while  black  duck  numbers  were  up 
slightly,  and  Canada  geese  numbers 
continue  to  grow.  Canada  geese  have 
now  overtaken  the  black  duck  as  the 
third  most  common  breeding  waterfowl 
species  in  the  state,  behind  mallards 
and  wood  ducks. 

An  estimated  205,000  hunters  took 
1.35  million  ringnecks  in  Iowa  last  year, 
making  the  state  tops  in  the  nation  in 
pheasant  harvest  for  the  thitd  year  in  a 
row.  There  were  1.37  million  birds  taken 
in  1996. 


Answers:  gray  squirrel,  coot,  wood- 
chuck, deer,  turkey,  ruffed  grouse, 
rabbit,  black  bear,  brant,  wild  ducks, 
red  fox,  bobwhite  quail,  rail,  pheas- 
ant, elk,  geese,  woodcock,  snipe. 

"Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together." 
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Waterfowl  Stamps  and 
PRINTS/ 


INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's wa- 
terfowl, and 
your  future, 
too.  Buy  Penn- 
sylvania Water- 
fowl  Manage- 
ment Stamps 
and  Prints. 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print 
with  medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per 
print,  $85  per  print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '95,  '96  and  '97 
designs  are  available.  Posters  of  the  '96,  '97  and  '98  designs, 

1 8 X 24  inches,  are  $1 2 each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


1998  "The  Resting  Place"  by  Gerald  Putt 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any 
available  editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1996  and  '97 
designs  are  still  available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are 
$15  each;  for  unframed  prints,  $7.50. 

PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 


Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from  the  PA 
Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797,  or  call:  1-888-888- 
3459,  Visa  and  Master- 
Card  accepted. 


Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wondroue  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneylvania  Whitetaile  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  along  with  Game  Commission  Piolo- 
gist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing wor\d  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania s 
3iack  3eare,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  67oState  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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Fall  Birds 

THE  BRILLIANT  COLORS  of 

autumn  virtually  come  to  life 
in  “Fall  Birds,”  the  fourth  and 
final  fine  art  print  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  Birds  of 
the  Seasons  series  by 
Stephen  Leed.  Fall  Birds  is 
sure  to  be  just  as  popular  as 
the  other  three. 

Like  its  companions  in  this 
series,  Fall  Birds  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100 
percent  ra^  paper.  Ima^e  size 
is  about  15  x 22V2  inches.  The 
prints  are  $125,  plus  $7.50 
s&h.  Framed  prints  are 
$97.50  more,  plus  $15  s&h.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  67o 
sales  tax.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Order  from  the  PA  Game  Commission,  Bept. 

M5,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s  nongame 
research  and  management  programs. 


Fine  art  prints  and  other 
sale  items  may  now  be  or- 
dered over  the  phone  and 
charged  to  a Visa  or 
MasterCard  account. 

Call  1-BBB-BBB-3459. 
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The  following  is  adapted  from  a brochure  developed  to  explain  the 
agency’s  financial  problems  and  the  need  for  a license  increase.  At  press 
time,  there  was  a chance  the  Legislature  coidd  act  on  a license  increase 
bill  in  November  or  in  January  1999. 

As  the  following  highlights  show,  spetiding  has  been  cut  to  contain  costs, 
but  continuing  to  operate  within  frugal  guidelines  jeopardizes  the  future 
of  wildlife  arid  the  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  so  many 
Pennsylvanians  have  learned  to  expect. 

Funding  for  the  21st 
Century 

By  Lantz  Hoffman,  Director 

Bureau  of  Information  & Education 

FORCED  TO  OPERATE  under  a license  package  designed  tor  the  1980s,  the  Game 
Commission  tor  several  years  has  had  to  contain  costs  and  reduce  budgets  in  order  to 
maintain  operations.  These  actions  have  not  been  without  consequence.  While  the 
Commission  struggles  to  remain  a responsible  steward  ot  sportsmen’s  dollars,  binding 
shorttalls  are  seriously  impairing  our  ability  to  carry  out  the  agency’s  mission.  And  as  a 
result,  our  wildlite  resources  and  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  being  shortchanged. 

Eollowing  is  a briet  overview  ot  how  reduced  tunding  and  budget  cuts  are  impacting 
agency  tield  operations  and  programs  within  the  several  major  bureaus: 


Land  Management 

The  Game  Commission  is  the  second  largest  landowner  in  the  state,  with  1,386,000 
acres  ot  State  Game  Lands.  Rut  today,  our  land  acquisition  program  is  at  a virtual  stand- 
still.  We  are  also  the  largest  single  tanner  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivating  over  1 0,000  acres 
annually.  Under  cooperative  agreements,  sharecroppers  cultivate  an  additional  20,000 
acres.  Eight  ot  the  Commission’s  dams  and  watertowl  impoundments  are  in  need  ot 
immediate  repair.  Seven  ot  the  eight  have  been  declared  by  the  Department  ot  Environ- 
mental Protection  as  “high  hazard’’  dams  because  ot  occupied  homes  downstream. 

• Ot  1 35  tractors,  44  are  over  25  years  old  and  ditticult  to  service  tor  lack  ot  parts. 

• Six  ot  37  crawler  dozers  fall  into  the  same  category  and  should  be  replaced. 

• Habitat  improvement  projects  have  been  scaled  back. 

• Intrastructure  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  deferred. 

• Road  and  parking  lot  improvements  have  been  delayed. 

• At  least  18  food  and  cover  corps  vacancies  have  gone  untilled. 

• Another  5 1 employees  are  needed  to  bring  the  food  and  cover  corps  to  full  strength. 
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• Of  61  Food  and  Cover  Corps  units,  42  are  currently  understattcd. 

• Five  agino  regional  offices  need  immediate  repairs.  TFie  sixth  must  he  replaced. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  estimates  it  will  cost  over  $2.1  mdlion  annually  to 
fill  required  vacancies;  over  $4  million  to  purchase  new  machinerv  and  ott-n'iad  equip- 
ment,  and  make  necessary  repairs  and  impro\  ements. 


Wildlife  Management 

The  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  has  made  significant  cost  reductions  over  the 
past  several  years  that  impact  both  wildlife  research  and  the  operation  of  the  Commission’s 
game  farms.  Specific  cost  containments  include: 

• Closing  the  eastern  game  farm  and  eliminating  eight  positions. 

• Ten  additional  propagators  have  been  eliminated  at  other  game  farms. 

• Ringneck  pheasant  production  was  cut  hack  to  200,000. 

• Bobcat  population  and  harvest  feasibility  studies  have  been  suspended. 

• The  heaver  management  program  and  har\-est  studies  have  been  postponed. 

• A furhearer  biologist  position  remains  unfilled. 

• Evaluation  of  the  fisher  reintroduction  program  is  currently  on  hold. 

• Plans  to  reintroduce  extirpated  pine  martins  have  been  tabled. 

• Using  seasonal  employees  to  captute  and  tag  hears,  and  to  help  gather  data  has 

been  eliminated,  diverting  these  responsibilities  to  WCOs  and  technicians. 

• Evaluation  of  the  use  and  impacts  of  the  aquatic  vegetation  cutter  on  target  and 

non-target  wildlife  in  our  wetland  ecosystems  has  been  postponed. 

• Einancial  support  to  the  Northeast  Wildlife  Disease  Center  has  been  suspended. 

• Deer-damaged  farm  participant  surveys  have  been  canceled. 

• Telemetry  studies  and  proposed  research  on  wild  turkeys,  stream  bank  fencing, 

mallard  recruitment  and  ruffed  grouse  are  suspended  for  lack  of  funding. 

The  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  estimates  that  since  1995  reductions  in  salaries, 
benefits,  overtime,  wages,  operational  expenses,  fixed  asset  acquisitions  and  lack  of  grants 
to  support  research  institutions  have  resulted  in  a net  cost  containment  of  almost  $1.1 
million. 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 

The  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  has  been  adversely  affected  by  budget  restrictions 
and  cost  containment.  Activities  directly  impacting  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
include; 

• The  delayed  purchase  of  mobile  and  portable  hand-held  communication  radios  for 

field  officers.  The  delay  seriously  interrupted  planned  radio  replacement  sched- 
ules, ultimately  requiring  expenditures  to  maintain  older  and  outdated  existing 
units. 

• Vital  tools  of  wildlife  conservation  officers,  such  as  aging  uniform  equipment  in- 

cluding new  winter  coats  and  jackets,  personal  body  armor,  binoculars  and  night 
viewing  devices  are  not  being  replaced. 
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• Incidents  of  human'black  bear  encounters  are  increasing,  yet  it’s  been  necessary  to 

reduce  numbers  of  bear  traps  we  can  purchase.  Once  limited  to  urbanized  north- 
east counties,  nuisance  bear  complaints  now  arme  from  almost  every  area  of  the 
state. 

• Two  vacancies  in  the  special  investigation  unit  remain  unfilled.  Lack  of  personnel 

makes  it  impossible  to  effectively  carry  the  large  case  load  of  investigations  in- 
volving commercial  trafficking  in  unlawfully  taken  wildlife. 

• Statewide  training  conferences  were  canceled  and  none  are  scheduled  for  1999. 

Firearms  training  has  been  limited  to  required  qualifying  shoots.  Cut  backs  and 
delayed  acquisition  of  equipment  in  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  amounts  to 
approximately  $539,000. 

Bureau  of  Automated  Technology 

The  financial  impact  on  automated  technology  during  the  extended  hunting  license 
increase  debate  has  resulted  in  curtailment  of  some  services  — reductions  in  others.  We 
are  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  latest  technology  or  take  advantage  of  technology  upgrade 
opportunities.  The  other  obvious  indicator  of  our  inability  to  provide  services  on  a 
timely  basis  is  a lack  of  trained  personnel.  Currently,  we  cannot  properly  support  the 
technology  already  in  place.  Addressing  ecpiipmenr  needs  alone: 

• Our  mainframe  is  four  years  old.  We  replace  it  every  five  or  six  years.  At  a ctsst  of 

$400,000,  it  won’t  be  possible  without  the  license  increase. 

• Personal  computers  also  need  upgraded  every  four  to  five  years.  We  try  to  replace 

about  20  percent  a year.  To  improve  efficiency  and  productivity,  w'e  have  also 
begun  to  equip  conservation  officers  with  computers.  The  estimated  cost  for  new 
and  replacement  computers  is  $250,000. 

• To  meet  new'  OA  standards,  a Windows  NT  server  is  required  at  $50,000.  Corre- 

spondence tracking  systems  to  monitor  correspondence  and  complaints  on  an 
agency-wide  basis  will  require  at  least  $40,000. 

Not  considering  costs  for  additional  support  personnel,  we  see  an  immediate  need  of 
$750,000  to  bring  equipment  up  to  date,  maintain  standards,  and  get  computers  to  all 
officers  in  the  field. 

Bureau  of  Information  & Education 

Implications  of  continued  cost  constraints  for  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tion are  many.  To  what  extent  budget  problems  ultimately  impact  the  bureau  is  difficult 
to  analyze  because  of  the  many  new  and  innovative  programs  envisioned  during  the 
next  several  years. 

• Film  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Already,  95  percent  of  our  films  have  been  converted  to 

video.  Video  is  easier  to  maintain  and  far  less  expensive  to  replace. 

• Our  plan  to  have  video  projectors  for  each  district  officer  by  1999  is  sidetracked. 

Without  modern  projection  equipment,  we  cannot  provide  quality,  up-to-date 
visual  materials  to  our  educational  specialists,  WCOs,  deputies  and  HTE  instruc- 
tors. 
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• We  need  60  to  70  video  projectors,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $200,000.  It’s  impossible  to 

accurately  estimate  the  cost  of  other  new  equipment  essential  to  out  educational 
operations.  But,  it’s  well  twer  $350,000  — and  closer  to  $600,000  — to  acquire 
new  live-firing  trailers  we  plan  to  deploy  when  funds  are  available. 

• Hunter-Trapper  Education  is  facing  new  and  demanding  challenges.  The  program 

must  be  completely  overhauled  to  meet  new  national  course  standards.  CD-ROM 
and  the  Internet  are  used  to  allow  students  to  independently  study  portions  of  the 
HTE  course.  And,  interactive  video  systems  are  being  used  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  recruit  new  hunters.  Pennsylvanians  are  missing  out  on  what  these  tremen- 
dous new  teaching  aids  have  to  offer. 

• Our  six  wildlife  education  supervisors  are  getting  into  hundreds  of  classrooms  and 

advancing  our  education  programs.  Yet,  too  often,  we  don’t  have  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  handle  requests  from  schools  and  teachers.  We  must  hire  more  educa- 
tional specialists. 

• Eor  two  years,  we’ve  planned  to  employ  a marketing  specialist,  a new  position 

requiring  additional  funding. 

Without  substantial  new  revenues,  many  important  and  innovative  l&E  programs 
will  suffer.  We  must  have  the  skilled  personnel,  adequate  modern  communications  equip- 
ment, and  other  interactive  educational  materials  necessary  to  accomplish  our  mission 
in  the  2 1st  century. 

Administration,  Personnel  and  Training 

The  Commission’s  approved  complement  is  731.  Currently,  many  positions  are  un- 
filled including  20  wildlife  conservation  officers,  18  Food  and  Cover  Corps  employees, 
and  13  clerical,  technical  and  management  personnel.  The  result  is  inadequate  staff  to 
accomplish  our  mission  in  areas  including  land  management,  habitat  rehabilitation,  law 
enforcement,  education,  communications  and  other  important  progtams.  We  hope  to 
graduate  14  new  officers  next  March,  a class  delayed  a year  while  awaiting  authorized 
funding.  Additional  officers  will  retire  soon,  creating  more  unfilled  districts.  Another 
class  is  anticipated  next  year,  yet  it  will  still  take  until  the  year  2000  to  fill  all  vacant 
districts  and  restore  field  operations  to  a normal  degree  of  productivity.  Without  a li- 
cense increase,  open  clerical,  technical  and  management  positions  will  remain  vacant. 
In  addition  to  monies  saved  through  personnel  cutbacks,  the  automotive  fleet  budget 
was  reduced  by  $200,000;  another  $65,000  through  elimination  of  toll-free  telephone 
service. 

Your  Input  is  Critical 

A Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  among  the  lowest  and  best  buys  in  the  nation.  It 
provides  hundreds  of  hours  of  great  outdoor  recreation.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  again  deliberate  the  merits  of  a license  increase  that  would  raise  Commission  rev- 
enues by  $12  million  annually.  Your  opinions  are  important.  Please  write  your  state 
representative  and  senator  at  the  following  address;  House  Post  Office  or  Senate  Post 
Office,  Main  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120. 
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Cameron  County 

Bear 

By  Ted  Moms 


I WAS  sitting  ('in  a mosS'Covere(.l 
boulder  near  the  top  of  a ridge 
near  Chop  Run,  about  6 miles  north- 
west of  Emporium  in  Cameron 
County,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  of  the  1 987  hear  seasc-in.  You  know 
how  it  is  hy  midday,  when  douht  be- 
gins to  attack  your  high  hopes;  you 
start  to  run  your  hand  ('iver  your  3-day- 
old  beard  stubble,  listening  to  the 
scratchy  sc'iund  your  face  makes,  and 
your  mind  begins  to  wander  in  many 
directions.  1 thought  about  the  boul- 
der 1 was  sitting  on,  and  of  those  sur- 
rounding it,  and  of  how  the  glacier  age 
left  them  sttick  here  millions  of  years 
ago.  1 thought  ahc'iut  how  decaying  tree 
stumps  always  look  like  a hear,  some- 
times even  appearing  to  move.  And,  I 
thought  about  how  fatigued  1 was  be- 
ginning to  feel  dtie  to  the  lack  of  sleep 
the  previous  night. 

The  3-hour  early  morning  drive 
from  my  home  in  Crawford  County 
was  not  a bad  one,  it  never  is,  but  it’s 
the  leaving  at  midnight  that  catches 
up  to  me  later  in  the  day.  For  the  past 
four  bear  seasons  1 had  driven  my 
Amish  friends  up  here  to  hunt,  hut  in 
adherence  to  their  faith,  they  do  not 
ride  in  a vehicle  on  Sunday  unle.ss  it’s 
an  emergency.  So  rather  than  leave  on 
Saturday,  and  miss  a full  day  of  small 
game  hunting,  and  church  on  Sunday, 
we  always  leave  during  the  first  hour 
on  Monday  mi'irning. 

Again  this  season,  Marvin,  Edward 
and  William  were  along  with  me.  The 


previous  four  years  we  had  hunted  up  out 
of  Rich  Valley  through  Bobby  Run.  The 
first  two  years  we  just  pulled  off  to  the  side 
of  the  stream  next  to  other  hunting  groups, 
posted  our  roster,  and  camped  where  per- 
mitted. A large  army-style  wall  tent  would 
be  put  up  and  serve  as  dual  duty  for  eating 
and  sleeping.  Rut  after  consecutive  years 
of  snow  and  frigid  nights,  we  decided  to 
rent  rooii'is  in  town  with  some  of  the  local 
residents  who  opened  their  homes  to  bear 
hunters. 

As  our  lodging  requirements  changed, 
so,  too,  did  (Hir  hunting  grounds.  Bobby 
Run  had  become  popular  with  hunters  over 
the  past  few  seasons,  so  our  plan  this  year 
was  to  hunt  the  more  secluded  Chop  Rtin 
area,  which  is  the  next  valley  over  from 
Bc'ihhy  Run.  The  valleys  of  Bobby  Run  and 
Chop  Run  share  the  same  plateau 
moLintaintop,  with  each  being  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  other,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  apart  at  their  closest  point.  Each  be- 
gins at  1 ,200  feet  and  climbs  to  2,040  feet. 
This  region  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vast 
areas  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
is  not  a place  to  venture  into  without  a 
compass  and  topographic  maps. 

In  this  area  are  many  small  caves  and 
crawl  spaces  wedged  between  a maze  of 
large  boulders,  with  countless  fern-covered 
portals  etched  into  miles  of  rocky  cliffs. 
Thick  patches  of  tall  mountain  laurel  are 
intermixed  between  stands  of  beech  trees. 
Throughout  the  range  are  endless  tracts  of 
oak,  cherry,  maple  and  poplar  stands.  Truly 
great  bear  habitat. 

Rut  so  far  this  year,  nothing  was  stirring. 
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No  sightings,  no  fresh  tracks,  drop- 
pings,  or  even  the  echoes  ot  distant 
gunfire.  My  hunting  partner,  Marvin, 
soon  came  into  view,  and  I was  glad 
for  the  company.  I had  left  Marvin 
before  first  light,  down  hy  the  truck, 
with  a hag  of  nachii  chips  and  a jar  of 
picante  sauce  in  his  hands.  Our  group 
had  not  made  our  annual  stop  in  Em- 
porium  for  breakfast,  deciding  rather 
to  try  to  sleep  for  a while  and  eat  some 
of  our  sandwiches  for  breakfast. 
Marvin,  being  the  most  imaginative 
of  our  group,  had  opted  to  begin  his 
day  a little  spicier. 


AFTER  checking  his  compass  and 
coordinating  his  map,  Mose  realized  where 
he  was,  but  due  to  the  lateness  and  distance 
to  get  back  to  Moon  Run,  he  decided  to 
just  walk  down  out  of  Kimball  and  flag 
down  a ride  back  to  Emporium. 


“See  anything,  Marvin?”  1 asked. 

“No,  nothing  at  all.  1 saw  a couple 
of  hunters  earlier  this  morning,  head- 
ing up  a hill  towards  the  east,  but  no 
hear  sign,”  he  replied. 

“Same  with  me.  Ed  and  William 
had  gone  over  the  ridge  early  this 
morning,  and  I haven’t  seen  anything 
of  them  since.  You’re  the  first  hunter 
I’ve  seen  so  far,  “ 1 said. 

After  sharing  some  thoughts  on 
where  we  should  hunt  next,  Marvin 
left  and  crossed  up  and  over  the  ridge 
to  the  west.  1 decided  to  crest  the  top 
and  walk  hack  and  forth  along  the 
ridge,  exploring  some  of  the  rocky 


overhangs,  just  to  enjoy  the  mild  Novem- 
ber weather  and  calming  effects  of  the 
wixrds. 

Even  though  my  Amish  friends  and  1 
have  different  lifestyles,  we  each  share  a 
respect  and  appreciation  for  the  natural 
creations  we  are  blessed  with.  1 enjoy  hunt- 
ing with  these  gentlemen  because  they 
don’t  perceix'e  hunting  as  a boastful  com- 
petition to  see  who  gets  more  game,  bigger 
antlers  or  a longer  bearded  gobbler.  Too 
many  hunters  seem  obsessed  with  just  get- 
ting their  game,  and  once  the  game  has 
been  taken,  that’s  all  they  take  from  the 
woods. 

As  the  final  minutes  of  the  day  ticked 
off,  Edward  and  Marvin  came  over  the 
ridge,  with  William  soon  behind.  No  new 
information  was  offered  by  the  group  on 
hear  sightings,  only  a mutual  interest  to 
head  hack  down  the  run  and  get  some  din- 
ner in  town. 

Emporium  has  a few  restaurants  that 
serve  really  good  homestyle  cooked  meals. 
•We  always  prefer  eating  our  fare  in  a tradi- 
tional rustic  eatery  that  displays  trophy 
buck  and  hear  mounts  on  wooden  walls,  a 
coffee  counter  with  swivel  stools, 
knotty-pine  tables  with  paper  placemats 
and  ketchup  in  bottles. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  our  chosen  res- 
taurant, another  group  of  hunters  from 
hack  home  came  in.  A man  that  1 hadn’t 
met  before,  Mose,  came  over  and  told  us 
about  a hear  he  had  shot  only  a few  hours 
before,  south  of  hour  Mile  Run.  He  said 
that  he  hadn’t  found  it,  and  asked  if  we’d 
help. 

As  the  crow  flies,  the  Eour  Mile  Run 
region  is  approximately  seven  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  Bobby  Run,  across  Route  46. 

Mose  said  that  he  had  hunted  much  of 
the  day  near  Eour  Mile  Run,  but  as  the  day 
wore  on,  he  decided  to  take  his  time  and 
walk  down  towards  adjoining  Moon  Run 
and  trail  it  out  to  Route  46.  Eor  whatever 
reason,  he  missed  Moon  and  ended  up  near 
Kimball  Run.  After  checking  his  compass 
and  coordinating  his  map,  he  realized 
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where  he  was,  but  due  to  the  lateness  and 
distance  to  get  back  to  Moon  Run,  he  de- 
cided to  just  walk  down  out  of  Kimball  and 
flag  down  a ride  back  into  Emporium. 

While  making  his  way  out  of  Kimball, 
he  noticed  something  black  move;  it  was  a 
hear.  Though  late  in  the  last  hour,  hut  still 
within  legal  shooting  time,  he  shot,  and 
the  hear  ran  out  of  sight.  Taking  his  time, 
he  climbed  along  the  ravine  side,  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  location  where  he  had  shot 
at  the  bear.  Finding  some  blood,  he  tied  a 
handkerchief  on  a sapling  and  began  to 
search.  With  darkness  coming  on,  and  the 
trail  leading  into  a thick  patch  ot  moun- 
tain laurel,  he  opted  to  abandon  his  search 
until  the  next  morning  rather  than  risk 
confronting  an  injured  bear. 

We  awoke  Tuesday  morning  at  5;  30, 
gathered  our  gear  and  headed  back  to  the 
restaurant  tor  some  breakfast  and  to  ren- 
dezvous with  the  search  party.  With  antici- 
pation building,  we  finished  our  meal  and 
drove  to  the  home  ot  a local  landowner 
who  had  granted  Mose  permission  to  cut 
up  through  his  property  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  tied  off  his  handkerchief.  It  was  al- 
ready light  when  we  found  the  marker  and 
began  to  search  the  area,  always  heading 
towards  the  jungle  of  mountain  laurel.  Feel- 
ing more  at  ease,  Mose  made  his  way 
through  the  laurel  and  soon  saw  his  downed 
bear.  After  tagging  and  field-dressing  the 
bear,  we  began  the  task  of  getting  it  down 
off  the  mountain. 

After  more  than  an  hour  of  dragging, 
the  eight  men  finally  made  it  to  a spot 
where  the  bear  could  be  loaded  on  a truck. 
I’ve  dragged  many  deer  out  of  the  woods, 
but  this  was  an  entirely  different  ballgame. 
Coming  down  off  of  the  ridge  was  diff  icult. 
Two  of  us  took  turns  carrying  e\'eryone 
else’s  rifles  and  gear,  while  the  other  six 
pulled,  grunted,  jerked,  hoisted,  heaved 
and  rolled  the  huge  mass  along.  At  the 
weigh  station  the  bruin  checked  in  at  236 
pounds,  with  an  estimated  live  weight  at 
around  300. 

Mose’s  bear  was  the  first  to  be  taken  in 


all  the  years  that  groups  from  our  area 
had  made  their  annual  pilgrimage  to 
the  mountains  around  Emporium.  It 
was  an  experience  that  we  will  never 
forget. 

For  as  large  and  impressive  as  they 
are,  bears  seem  to  travel  almost  invis- 
ibly through  the  woods.  I suppose  that 


WHILE  making  his  way  out  of  Kimball,  Mose 
noticed  something  black  move;  it  was  a 
bear.  Though  late  in  the  last  hour,  but  still 
within  legal  shooting  time,  he  shot,  and  the 
bear  ran  out  of  sight. 

if  the  opportunities  for  getting  a bear 
were  as  plentiful  as  tagging  a deer,  en- 
joying the  time  spent  planning,  scout- 
ing and  hunting  wouldn’t  be  as  great. 

As  for  bear  hunters,  the  true  rewards 
come  from  the  memories  of  the  time 
spent  with  friends  in  the  beauty  of 
Pennsylvania’s  late  fall  woods  than 
from  bagging  the  illusive  quarry  they 
so  diligently  seek.  □ 
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A Tale  of  Two 
Turkeys 

By  Connie  Mertz 


The  day  began  as  a typical  No- 
vemher  Saturday,  but  then  Ken 
came  in  from  bow  hunting  and  an- 
nounced,  “There’s  turkeys  all  over  the 
hill!”  Within  minutes,  Heather,  our 
1 h-year-old,  and  1 were  out  the  door 
with  shcitguns  in  hand  in  hopes  of  hag- 
ging  our  first  turkey  on  our  farm. 

Seeing  turkeys  on  our  1 30  acres  was 
getting  as  common  as  seeing  deer,  hut 
the  fall  1996  turkey  season  left  us 
scratching  our  heads  as  to  what  had 
happened  to  the  fairly  large  flock  we 
had  watched  all  summer.  Walking 
through  autumn’s  brittle  brown  leaves, 
my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  last  day 


of  the  ’95  buck  season.  Ken  had  put  on  a 
small  drive,  and  as  he  inched  his  way 
through  a hank  of  pines,  1 heard  noises.  1 
stood  in  a fencerow,  ready  to  shoulder  my 
6mm  if  an  antlered  deer  made  its  presence 
known.  Was  1 ever  surprised  to  discover  it 
was  a large  flock  of  turkeys  making  all  the 
ruckus.  1 watched  them  fly  overhead,  black- 
ening  the  hahy-hlue  sky.  As  our  afternoon 
mini  drives  continued,  1 heard  turkeys  call- 
ing from  the  pines  several  times.  This  was 
an  exciting  first  on  our  central  Pennsylva- 
nia farm. 

Only  a few  weeks  prior  to  the  fall  tur- 
key hunting  season,  1 observed  turkey 
scratchings  scattered  all  through  our  pines, 
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but  until  Ken  made  the  morning’s  an- 
nouncement,  1 had  not  seen  any. 

“They’re  up  in  the  pine  trees,”  Ken 
spoke,  bringing  me  back  to  the  present  as 
we  walked.  “1  wonder  it  we  should  spook 
them  out,”  he  added. 

Ken  was  walking  through  an  abandoned 
haytield  that  ottered  plenty  ot  cover  when 
suddenly,  up  tlew  two  turkeys.  Ken  quickly 
shouldered  his  12-gauge  and  shot.  It  was  a 
direct  hit,  and  the  bird  tell.  “Well,”  1 said 
to  Heather,  “we  have  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

After  the  woods  became  silent  again. 
Heather  and  I spread  about  100  yards  apart. 
We  called  and  called  with  a hox  and  slate 
call,  but  there  was  no  response.  Surely,  the 
birds  would  want  to  regroup,  but  silence 
greeted  us.  Heather’s  interest  dwindled,  but 
1 continued  to  hunt  the  remainer  of  the 
morning.  1 strained  my  ears  for  their  sounds; 
1 constantly  scanned  small  patches  of 
woods;  1 sat  motionless  and  called.  Noth- 
ing. 

1 entered  another  portion  of  a small 
woodlot.  Mingled  with  pines  and  decidu- 
ous trees,  I decided  to  remain  here.  Besides, 
a half- acre  of  unharvested  corn  was  to  my 
hack,  and  I had  seen  turkey  sign  along  the 
fringes.  This  was  as  good  a place  as  any- 
where, I reasoned,  and  sat  down.  There 
were  “grayhacks”  everywhere,  feasting  on 
the  com.  Being  an  avid  squirrel  hunter,  1 
was  overcome  with  temptation.  Placing  my 
right  hand  inside  my  hunting  coat  pocket, 
1 grasped  the  number  6 


shot  1 carried  tor  squirrels,  and  pon- 
dered my  options.  The  squirrels  were 
here;  the  turkeys  were  not.  As  1 pro- 
ceeded to  empty  my  shotgun,  1 had  this 
gut  instinct  1 was  making  a mistake, 
but  1 ignored  the  passing  thought  as  1 
watched  a hushytail  coming  within 
range.  My  chances  of  seeing  ttirkeys 
were  tar  less  than  bagging  a tew  squir- 
rels. 

1 had  just  reloaded  my  shotgun 
when  suddenly,  out  ot  nowhere,  two 
shotgun  blasts  broke  the  silence.  Then 
came  the  familiar  rush  ot  wings.  My 
heart  sank.  1 knew  turkeys  were  tlying 
from  the  woods  only  a short  distance 
away,  and  1 had  only  a tew  moments 
to  prepare.  1 hid  behind  a large  white 
pine,  and  quickly  unloaded  my  20- 
gauge.  In  an  instant,  two  turkeys  tlew 
directly  overhead.  I could  have  hit 
them  with  a sling  shot.  There  I sat  with 
an  empty  gun  trying  desperately  to  re- 
load. By  the  time  I had  loaded  the 
shotgun,  the  two  were  nowhere  to  he 
seen.  They  had  landed  nearby,  but 
where?  1 waited  long  agonizing  min- 
utes betore  1 positioned  myself  and 
started  calling,  beating  myselt  up  men- 
tally for  making  such  a stupid  mistake. 
Had  I kept  my  number  6s  in  my  shot- 
gun, 1 still  would  have  had  good  shoot- 
ing. But  1 had  panicked.  I relived  the 
exhilarating  moment  over  and  over  as 
1 waited  tor  a bird  to  respond. 
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As  I sat  motionless  1 remembered 
two  hunters  the  previous  week  on  an 
adjacent  farm  tell  their  successful  tur- 
key  hunting  story.  They  hadn’t  entered 
the  woods  until  10:30  a.m.,  and  they 
walked  only  a few  yards  when  two  birds 
took  flight  from  some  pine  trees.  And 
as  they  say,  the  rest  is  history.  This  style 
of  hunting  turkeys  was  foreign  to  me. 
Were  our  turkeys  uneducated  as  to 
how  they  were  to  respond  to  hunters? 
Had  they  been  so  spooked  they  took 
refuge  in  the  trees  and  took  flight  only 
when  they  sensed  danger?  1 had  a lot 
of  unanswered  questions,  and  being  an 
amateur  turkey  hunter  didn’t  help  my 
situation.  1 would  have  given  anything 
to  have  an  experienced  turkey  hunter 
with  me  at  that  moment. 

It  was  past  noon  when  1 rose  to 
leave  my  spot.  1 had  taken  only  a few 
steps  when  a turkey  exploded  from  one 
of  the  pines.  1 raised  my  shotgun  but 
saw  more  trees  than  turkey,  so  1 didn’t 
shoot.  That  turkey  was  only  a few  yards 


from  where  1 was  sitting,  and  didn’t  utter  a 
sound  while  1 had  done  my  best  calling. 

A short  time  later,  we  met  our  friend 
Larry  and  his  H-year-old  son,  Dave,  who 
were  also  hunting  turkeys.  Larry  had  fired 
the  two  shots  1 had  heard  earlier,  and  he 
was  following  up  to  make  sure  he  did  not 
wound  a turkey.  Heather  and  1 joined  in 
the  search.  Suddenly,  a gobbler  flew  right 
over  me.  1 arched  backwards  in  order  to 
shoot.  The  woods  blocked  my  vision  when 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  then  the  bitd  started 
tunning;  its  long  legs  taking  great  strides 
along  the  creek  bottom.  It  was  Dave  who 
finally  downed  the  H'pound  jake. 

Two  tutkeys  taken  on  our  farm  on  the 
same  day.  This  was  a day  to  rememher.  AL 
though  1 missed  a perfect  opportunity  to 
harvest  a turkey,  1 finally  got  to  see  turkeys 
up  close  and  personal,  and  experience  the 
thtill  of  hunting  these  wonderful  game 
birds.  You  can  bet  I’ll  be  spting  gobbler 
hunting,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure,  the  squir- 
rel loads  will  remain  in  the  box  at 
home.  □ 
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One  for  the 
Record  Books 

By  Denny  Snyder,  jr. 


A.J.  MUNTZ  shows  off  his  Bucks  County  trophy 
10-point  that  was  scored  at  174-7  points.  The 
huge  buck  — taken  in  1995  — field-dressed  at  210 
pounds,  and  was  3V2  years  old. 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER  have  re- 
ceived more  recognition  and  admi- 
ration than  anv  other  game  animal  in 
North  America.  Their  racks  are  hung  with 
reverence  upon  cabin  walls  across  Keystone 
coLintrv.  Antlers  have  always  been  a status 
symbol  ot  strength  for  the  animal  and  sym- 
bol of  skill  for  the  hunter  who  acquires 
them. 

On  October  28,  1995,  A.J.  Muntz  re- 
leased an  arrow  that  just  may  place  his 
name  at  the  top  ot  the  list  for  typical  white- 
tailed deer  taken  by  a bowman  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Muntz  buck  is  a massive  typi- 
cal 10-point  whitetail  rack  that  scores 


174-7/8  Pope  & Young  points. 
Interestingly,  it  was  only  because 
of  prodding  from  his  brother, 
John,  that  Muntz  even  went 
hunting  that  fateful  day. 

Like  many  deer  hunters,  it 
w'as  after  several  years  of  pursu- 
ing whitetails  with  a firearm  that 
Muntz  started  hunting  them 
with  a how.  Convinced  that  his 
chances  for  a big  buck  were  bet- 
ter during  archery  season,  the 
28-year-old  spent  countless 
hours  shooting  at  a 3D  deer  from 
the  patio  roof  of  his  parents’ 
home,  until  he  felt  confident  in 
his  proficiency  with  a howc 
The  Muntz  brothers  and  their 
friend  Kenny  had  been  hunting 
a farm  in  Rucks  County  for  the 
past  1 3 years,  so  they  were  quite 
familiar  with  the  property.  The  land 
had  been  managed  mainly  for  bird 
hunting,  which  meant  ample  food  and 
cover  for  birds  and  whitetails.  The 
majority  of  the  farm  consisted  of  corn- 
fields, sorghum  and  rye  grass,  as  well 
as  several  5-acre  woodlots.  A good 
food  supply  and  limited  hunter  access 
created  the  perfect  crimhination  fot 
the  Muntz  buck  tci  reach  the  maturity 
needed  to  develop  monstrous  antlers 
at  only  Vjz  years  of  age. 

Muntz,  a staff  member  for  Walker’s 
Game  Ear,  had  spent  several  rainy  days 
in  a treestand  and  was  a little  reluc- 
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taut  to  soaked  on  what  was  another 
stiirmy  morning.  But  after  a morning 
of  shopping  with  his  fiancee,  and  when 
the  weather  started  to  clear,  Muntz 
talked  on  the  phone  with  his  brother 
John  who  persuaded  A.j.  into  an  af- 
ternoon hunt  with  Kenny  and  himself. 

The  brothers  met  their  friend 
Kenny  at  his  farm  where  they  htint. 
The  three  had  built  a 
changing  room  in  the 
barn  and  started 
watching  the  Penn 
State  game  while 
they  dressed  into 
their  hunting  clothes. 

It  was  decided  that 
Kenny  would  hunt 
his  favorite  spot  and 
John  selected  an- 
other stand  with 
abundant  deer  sign. 

Because  of  the  wind, 

A.j.  decided  to  hunt 
another  stand  where 
none  of  the  three  hunters 
spent  much  time  that  year. 

It  was  2:30  when  the  three  men 
parted  for  their  stands.  A.J.  applied 
cover  scent  to  his  hoots  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  hill  that  over- 
looked his  stand.  At  this  point,  he  took 
out  a drag  rag  scented  with  Tink’s  and 
laid  a scent  trail  to  his  stand.  After 
dragging  the  rag  in  a full  circle,  he 
hung  the  scent-laden  rag  at  eye  level, 
so  the  breeze  would  disperse  the  .scent. 
In  addition,  Muntz  placed  film  canis- 
ters loaded  with  cotton  halls  and  Tink’s 
scent  in  each  of  his  shooting  lanes. 

Satisfied  with  his  set-up,  Muntz 
climbed  into  his  treestand  that  over- 
looked a natural  funnel.  After  getting 
situated,  Muntz  saw  his  camouflage 
glove  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  his 
stand.  Concerned  about  a deer  smell- 
ing his  scent  on  the  glove,  he  climbed 
back  down  to  retrieve  the  glove  and 
then  got  resituated  in  his  stand. 


A.J.  Muntz  started 
hunting  whitetails 
with  a bow  because 
he  was  convinced 
that  his  chances  for  a 
big  buck  were  much 
better  during  the 
archery  season.  How 
right  he  was. 


The  morning  overcast  skies  had 
changed  into  a bright  sunny  day.  Thirty 
minutes  had  passed  without  any  action. 
Suddenly,  the  sound  of  something  running 
alerted  Muntz  to  the  approach  of  a pair  of 
does  only  40  yards  away.  A 6-point  buck 
was  in  hot  pursuit.  It  was  evident  that  the 
first  signs  of  the  rut  had  begun. 

Through  the  brush,  Muntz  could  see  a 
much  larger  deer  follow- 
ing the  6-point  and  the 
two  does.  The  buck 
appeared  to  be  hav- 
ing trouble  keeping 
its  head  up  because  of 
its  massive  antlers. 
The  two  does  at- 
tempted to  avoid  the 
bucks  by  jumping 
over  the  nearby  creek 
into  a tangle  of  briars. 
Both  bucks  com- 
pletely cleared  the 
briars  and  attempted 
to  mount  the  does  af- 
ter chasing  them  into  an 
adjacent  field.  Muntz  watched  in  amaze- 
ment what  few  hunters  ever  see.  A rutting 
buck’s  persistence  to  perpetuate  the  spe- 
cies. 

As  Muntz  watched  the  whitetails  in  the 
field,  he  reflected  on  a previous  opportu- 
nity. The  previous  season,  a 10-point  had 
appeared  under  his  stand  before  he  could 
draw  his  bow.  Vowing  this  time  to  be  ready, 
Muntz  drew  his  bow  well  before  the  deer 
returned  to  the  forest. 

The  two  does  with  the  two  bucks  in  tow 
returned  to  the  woods  and  ran  past  the 
treestand.  The  big  buck  stopped  broadside 
only  20  yards  from  where  Muntz  sat  in 
ambush.  Mtintz  then  smoothly  released  the 
arrow  that  would  drop  what  may  well  turn 
out  to  he  the  largest  typical  buck  taken  by 
an  archer  in  Pennsylvania. 

Muntz  was  shocked  when  the  buck 
dropped  on  the  spot.  The  6-point  remained 
focused  on  the  does  and  stood  only  five 
yards  away  from  the  fallen  monarch.  Muntz 
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whistled  at  the  three  standing  deer,  to  see 
their  reaction.  Only  then  did  the  two  does 
and  buck  run  off  without  ever  looking  up. 
These  events  all  transpired  in  only  35  min- 
utes from  the  time  Muntz  arrived  at  his 
stand. 

The  buck  remained  motionless  only  1 5 
yards  from  the  base  of  Muntz’s  treestand. 
Because  the  deer  never  so  much  as  twitched 
as  Muntz  descended  his  stand,  he  decided 
to  get  Kenny  and  John  before  approaching 
the  deer.  Amazingly,  Muntz  waited  to  even 
touch  the  rack  until  he  met  with  his  hunt- 
ing companions. 

“Man,  that  was  awful  fast.  You’ve  barely 
been  a half  hour,’’  said  Kenny  upon  A.j.’s 
unexpected  approach  to  his  stand. 

Grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  Muntz  replied, 
“1  got  the  big  deer.” 

“Get  outta’  here,”  replied  Kenny  in  dis- 
belief. 

“Kenny,  I’m  not  lying.  It’s  right  over 
there,”  said  Muntz  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince his  hunting  pattner. 

They  went  to  get  A.j.’s  brother  and  were 
both  greeted  with  a similar  reaction.  “What 
are  you  guys  doin’  hack  here  so  fast?”,  asked 
John. 

“1  shot  that  big  one,”  said  A.].,  trying  to 
contain  his  excitement.  “1  got  my  video 
camera  in  the  car,”  said  John,  so  they  all 
went  back  to  the  barn  to  retrieve  it  (Sorry, 
folks,  there  are  no  still  pictures  of  the  buck 
in  the  field  — only  video  footage). 

Whether  it  was  the  excitement  or  a 
sense  of  confidence,  all  three  hunters  re- 
turned to  the  buck  without  any  of  them 
carrying  a how.  As  they  approached,  A.J. 
realized  the  urgency  of  not  having  his  how. 
What  if  the  buck  got  up? 

A.J.  asked  John  and  Kenny  to  hack  off 
until  he  could  retrieve  his  how.  After  re- 
turning, A.J.  nocked  what  would  he  an 
unneeded  insurance  arrow  as  his  partners 
eased  up  to  the  then  expired  buck.  They 
all  stood  in  awe  at  the  antlets  protruding 
above  the  ground. 

The  buck  was  taken  to  a local  butcher 
shop  where  it  was  weighed.  It  went  210 


pounds  field-dressed.  According  to  a 
chart  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  live  weight 
was  estimated  at  ovet  260  pounds. 
Aftet  checking  the  jaw,  veteran  deer 
and  turkey  expert  John  Buhay  aged  the 
Muntz  buck  at  3'/-  years  of  age.  Most 
Keystone  State  bucks  are  harvested 
hefote  they  can  ever  reach  their  full 
potential. 

Initially,  Pope  & Young  scorer  Greg 
McPhillips  conservatively  green 
scored  the  Muntz  buck  at  just  over  1 80 
gross  points.  After  waiting  the  required 
60-day  .minimum  drying  period,  the 
Muntz  buck  was- once  again  scored  by 
official  Pope  & Young  scorers  Ron 
Lowe  and  Greg  McPhillips  at  183-5/8 
gross  and  175-5/8  net,  with  deduc- 
tions. 

On  January  20,  1996,  the  Muntz 
rack  was  taken  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  Southeast  Region  Of- 
fice, where  Region  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Doug  Killough  scored  the 
Muntz  rack  at  174-7/8  net.  This  broke 
the  previous  record  held  by  Ralph 
Stoltenherg  of  174-2/8. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  A.J.  Muntz’s 
brother  John  had  seen  the  big  buck 
two  weeks  earlier  and  told  the  prop- 
erty owner  about  his  encotinter.  Be- 
cause the  property  ownet,  “Pops,”  was 
familiar  with  the  resident  bucks,  he 
asked  John  to  describe  the  deer. 
“There’s  only  one  word,  and  that  is 
majestic,”  responded  John. 

When  interviewing  Muntz,  he 
stressed  that  he  wished  to  thank  the 
landowner  and  his  best  friend  and 
hunting  partner,  Ken,  for  introducing 
him  to  Pennsylvania’s  outdoors  some 
1 3 years  earlier,  and  for  all  of  the  great 
memories  they  share  and  those  to 
come. 

Last  but  not  least.  I'll  bet  A.J.  feels 
just  a wee  bit  indebted  to  his  brother 
for  coaxing  him  to  go  hunting  that  day. 
So  much  for  sibling  rivalry.  □ 
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Pheasant  Restoration 

Program 

By  PGC  Biologists  Tom  Hardlsky  and  Mary  jo  Casalena 


IN  the  1 960s,  wild  pheasants  peaked 
across  Pennsylvania,  numbering  in 
the  millions.  Rut  hy  the  70s,  pheas- 
ants were  on  the  decline.  The  cause  is 
no  mystery.  Much  ot  the  pheasant 
habitat  is  now  residential  and  commer- 
cial developments,  and  changing  farm- 
ing practices  have  made  most  remain- 
ing farmland  inhospitable  for  the  birds. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reverse  the  pheasant  decline.  In  the 
1970s  and  early  ’80s  we  increased  the 
numbers  of  pheasants  stocked,  hut 
with  no  improvement.  In  the  mid-’80s, 
rearing  techniques  were  changed  to 
improve  the  wildness  and  survival  ot 
the  birds  after  release.  The  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  and  other  fed- 

Carl  Riegner 


eral  set-aside  programs  designed  to  help 
wildlife  have  failed  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause of  low  contract  payments.  A delayed 
hay-mowing  project,  designed  to  provide 
secure  nesting  cover  began  during  the 
1980s,  hut  researchers  reported  only  lim- 
ited success.  During  the  late  1980s  and 
early  ’90s,  small  scale  habitat  improve- 
ments were  attempted,  such  as  planting 
fields  to  native  switchgrass,  and  border  cut- 
ting to  create  more  brush  cover.  These 
practices  benefited  songbirds  and  other 
farmland  wildlife,  hut  pheasants  showed 
little  response. 

Type  of  Bird 

After  all  of  these  attempts  to  restore 
pheasant  populations  failed,  some  believed 
that  the  Sichuan  pheasant,  a wild  pheas- 
ant from  the  Sichuan  Province  of  China, 
might  he  better  suited  than  the  ringneck 
to  today’s  poor  habitat  conditions.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  area  of  China  where  the 
Sichuan  pheasant  comes  from  is  intensively 
farmed,  Sichuan  pheasants  thrive  there. 
Based  on  findings  from  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  from  our 
own  hybrid  (ringneck-Sichuan  cross)  study, 
and  the  sharp  population  increases  during 
the  first  few  years  of  stocking,  the  Sichuan 
pheasant  showed  promise  for  pheasant  res- 
toration in  Pennsylvania. 

We  decided  to  test  the  Sichuan  against 
our  current  farm-raised  ringneck  pheasant. 
Our  ohjectives  were  to  compare  survival, 
habitat  use  and  breeding  success  of  farm- 

COVER  adjacent  to  feeding  areas  is  vital  to 
pheasants  for  protection  against  predators 
and  winter  weather. 
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reared  ringneck  pheasants  and  Sichuans, 
to  see  it  either  suhspecies  could  establish 
selt'SListaining  populations. 

From  1993-95,  we  released  pheasants 
each  September  on  six  study  areas  from 
87,000  to  1 55,000  acres  in  size.  We  placed 
ringnecks  on  study  areas  in  Erie,  Centre 
and  Dauphin  counties  and  Sichuans  on 
sites  in  Crawford,  Juniata  and 
Northumberland  counties.  All  areas  were 
closed  to  pheasant  hunting. 

During  the  fall  of  1993  and  ’94,  321 
ringnecks  and  354  Sichuans  released  on  the 
two  central  study  areas  received  necklace 
style  radio  collars,  which  we  monitored 
daily.  With  the  radio-telemetry  equipment, 
we  pinpointed  the  locations  of  each  bird 
two  to  three  times  weekly,  day  and  night, 
to  determine  what  types  of  habitat  they 
were  using,  their  general  movement  pat- 
terns and  home  range.  Some  pheasants  dis- 
persed more  than  five  miles  from  their 
original  release  sites,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Our  transmitters  lasted  about  up  to 
1 1 months,  so  we  were  able  to  monitor  hens 
throughout  the  entire  nesting  season. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  study  we  had 
the  worst  winter  on  record,  with  more  than 
100  inches  of  snow  and  subzero  tempera- 
tures for  long  periods.  The  following  year 
we  had  a mild  winter.  Regardless  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter,  both  suhspecies 
showed  high  mortality  the  first  month  af- 
ter release,  leveled  off  in  early  winter,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  gradual  decline  through- 
out the  winter  into  spring.  For  both  suh- 
species, survival  was  extremely  low.  Males 
survived  significantly  better  than  females. 
Hen  survival  was  so  low,  less  than  20  per- 
cent by  June,  for  both  suhspecies  that  it 
may  have  been  a limiting  factor  to  a sus- 
tained population. 

Determining  causes  of  mortality  was 
difficult,  but  predation  was  the  main  cause 
of  death  (30-40  percent).  Sichuans  seemed 
to  he  warier  than  ringnecks.  For  example, 
Sichuans  are  more  high-strung  than  ring- 
necks; 10  percent  of  Sichuan  mortality  was 
from  human- induced  stress  during  retrap- 


ping to  attach  additional  radio  collars. 
Sichuan  males  also  were  less  conspicu- 
ous than  tingneck  males  during  the 
spting  breeding  season.  Ringnecks 
were  often  seen  cackling  from  the  tops 
of  hay  hales  or  in  hare  fields.  Ringneck 
males  also  were  heard  crowing  more 
often  than  Sichuans.  Male  ringnecks 
seemed  to  be  more  prone  to  vehicle 
collisions  when  territories  were  being 
established  in  early  spring.  Despite 
these  behavioral  differences,  overall 
mortality  was  similar  between  suhspe- 
cies. 

The  subspecies  did  not  show  much 
difference  in  selecting  nesting  habitat. 
Both  pheasants  tended  to  establish 
their  first  nests  in  nonagricultural  ar- 
eas, areas  not  directly  cultivated. 
Based  on  36  Sichuan  and  37  ringneck 
radio-collared  hens,  65  percent  of 
Sichuan  nests  and  78  percent  of  ring- 
neck nests  were  in  nonagricultural  ar- 
eas. Essentially,  the  only  cover  for  nest- 
ing during  early  spring  was  in  nonag- 
ricultural  areas.  However,  if  an  initial 
nest  failed  and  the  hen  renested,  the 
likelihood  of  the  hen  establishing  the 
nest  in  an  agticultural  area,  especially 
a hay  field,  increased.  Ringnecks  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  renest  in 
agricultural  areas  than  Sichuans. 

Most  land  set  aside  for  hay  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  planted  to  cool  season  grass, 
species  that  start  growing  in  early 
spring.  Cool  season  grasses  are  often 
cropped  late  in  the  fall,  leaving  little 
time  for  new  growth  before  becoming 
dormant.  Because  little  spring  nesting 
cover  is  available  in  hay  fields,  hens 
select  the  nonagricultural  habitats, 
which  contain  marginal  herbaceous 
cover.  If  this  first  nest  is  destroyed,  hay 
fields  then  become  attractive  for 
renesting,  due  to  early  spring  growth. 
However,  in  hay  fields  there  often  is 
not  enough  time  for  a hen  to  lay  her 
clutch  and  hatch  the  eggs  before  the 
field  is  mowed.  Only  one  in  10  second 
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nests  in  hay  fields  were  successfully 
hatched.  Mowing  destroyed  seven  of 
the  nests.  Use  of  hay  fields  as  second 
nesting  attempts  was  detrimental  to 
nest  survival,  regardless  of  subspecies. 

Sichuans  abandoned  nests  more 
often  than  ringnecks,  but  more  ring- 
neck  nests  succumbed  to  predation. 
This  difference  between  nest  abandon- 
ment  and  nest  predation  may  be  a be- 
havioral difference  between  subspe- 
cies. Sichuans  are  stressed  easier  than 
ringnecks  and  could  have  been  more 
likely  to  abandon  a nest  at  the  first  sign 
of  disturbance,  possibly  to  avoid  pre- 
dation. But  when  these  two  factors 
were  combined,  overall  nest  success 
was  similar.  Approximately  30  percent 
of  all  nests  hatched,  which  is  average 
for  wild  pheasancS.  However,  hen  sur- 
vival was  so  low  that  not  enough  were 
surviving  into  the  nesting  season  to 
sustain  the  population. 

Habitat  Selection 

Ringnecks  seemed  to  avoid  urban 
areas,  cropland  (because  of  no  cover 
remaining  after  crops  were  harvested) 
and  forest.  They  favored  old  field  habi- 
tat, hedgerows  and  wetlands.  Hay 
fields  were  used  in  proportion  to  their 
availability. 

Sichuans  also  avoided  urban  areas, 
cropland  and,  to  some  extent,  forests, 
although  not  as  great  as  with  the  ring- 
neck.  They  also  favored  old  field  habi- 
tat and  hedgerows.  Hay  fields  were  also 
used  in  proportion  to  their  availabil- 
ity. 

Populations  of  both  subspecies 
showed  an  initial  increase  in  density, 
but  dropped  back  to  their  pre-study 
lows  within  a few  years.  Michigan’s 
Sichuan  study  showed  similar  results. 
Neither  pheasant  type  displayed  a pro- 
longed population  increase  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  Michigan. 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw? 

We  tried  to  determine  if  one  sub- 
species of  pheasant  was  better  suited 


for  reintroduction,  but  between  subspecies, 
habitat  selection,  nest  site  selection,  nest- 
ing success,  overall  survival  and  population 
trends  did  not  differ. 

We  concluded  that  it  is  not  the  subspe- 
cies of  pheasant  that  will  dictate  whether 
or  not  self-sustaining  pheasant  populations 
will  become  established.  Rather,  it’s  the 
quality  of  the  habitat.  Both  subspecies  re- 
quire farmland  habitats.  Low  quality  farm- 
land habitat  will  not  support  either  sub- 
species. Food  is  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. The  limiting  factor  for  any  pheasant 
in  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  adequate 
cover,  especially  winter  thermal  cover  and 
undisturbed  nesting  cover.  Cover  adjacent 
to  feeding  areas  is  vital  for  protection 
against  predators  and  as  thermal  protec- 
tion during  the  winter.  Good  winter  cover 
includes  wetlands  and  low-branching  co- 
nifers. 

The  Future 

To  restore  pheasants,  seeking  a better 
bird  is  not  the  answer.  We  need  to  restore 
farmland  habitat.  Conversions  of  some  cool 
season  grasses  to  native  warm  season  grasses 
could  improve  nesting  cover  for  pheasants 
and  other  grassland  nesting  species.  Be- 
cause warm  season  grasses  are  cut  only 
once,  in  mid  to  late  summer,  after  nesting 
season  is  over  and  with  1 2 inches  of  growth 
left  standing,  residual  cover  is  available  for 
protection  dtiting  the  fall  and  part  of  win- 
ter, until  heavy  snow  compacts  the  stems. 
Also,  these  grasses  can  provide  cover  for 
nesting  hens  in  early  spring.  Idle  lands  can 
he  converted  to  warm  season  grasses  and 
some  can  be  incorporated  into  part  of 
haying  or  pasturing  operations.  We  also 
need  to  idle  farmland  on  a large  scale  us- 
ing federal  set  aside  programs  such  as  CRP 
and  enhanced  CRP  (CREP).  This  could  be 
our  last  real  hope  for  any  chance  of  pheas- 
ant restoration.  Habitat  is  definitely  the 
key. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  many  land- 
owners  and  sportsmen  and  women  who 
volunteered  to  help  us  release  pheasants 
and  conduct  flushing  counts.  □ 
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Last  year  I killed  one  grouse.  It  was 
on  a Saturday  atternoon  early  in  the 
first  season.  Lettie  and  1 were  working  a 
regrown  cover  of  blackberries  and 
moosewood  saplings  in  an  area  that  had 
been  logged  about  six  years  earlier.  The 
spot  lies  about  a mile  up  the  hill  behind  our 
house,  on  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  that  help 
form  the  bewildering  array  of  hills  and 
hollows  so  characteristic  of  northcentral 
Pennsylvania. 

Lettie  Brooks  displays  no  foolishness 
where  birds  are  concerned.  In  grouse  cover, 
everything  is  strictly  business.  Her  blue 
helton  good  kxiks  and  tall,  square  Lai'erack 
frame  betray  her  bench  dog  origins.  She 
hunts  close  and  with  an  intensity  that 
would  rival  any  compulsive  field  type.  This 
was  her  1 1th  season. 

An  odd  combination  of  curiosity  and 
convenience  led  us  to  the  local  clearcuts 
that  afternoon.  The  sites  of  old  logging 
operations,  common  in  that  locale,  are  on 
the  verge  of  providing  superb  cover  for  an 
expanding  grouse  population.  I was  vaguely 
cctncerned,  however,  that  the  grouse  mini' 


hers  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
increasing  number  of  coyotes  in  the 
area.  1 hadn’t  hunted  birds  so  close  to 
home  in  a while,  hut  1 knew  1 had  no 
time  to  hunt  anywhere  else  that  day. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  time  had  slowly 
become  a premium  commodity  for  me. 
For  about  twti  months,  1 had  been 
working  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
week,  and  was  able  to  ccime  home  only 
on  weekends.  I had  mi  time  to  work 
with  the  dog,  no  time  to  practice  on 
clay  birds,  no  time  to  scout  cover,  and 
barely  time  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  my  family  and  the  northern 
woodland  before  it  was  time  to  head 
down  the  interstate  again. 

As  we  approached  an  ancient  apple 
tree  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a bird 
flushed  from  a damp  patch  of  earth 
underneath.  We  quickly  walked  the 
75  yards  to  the  thicket  where  the  bird 
landed  and  1 sent  Lettie  on  in.  She 
circled  downwind  and  locked  up  solid. 
The  only  movement  was  her  slow, 
almost  imperceptible  hteathing  as  she 
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drank  in  rhe  bird’s  scent.  She  held  that 
grouse  heautihilly,  in  the  slowly  thin- 
ning gold,  green  and  hurnt  amher 
hramhles  of  rhe  early  season.  1 took  a 
deep  hreath  and  exhaled  slowly.  A 
slow  step  toward  the  point.  Nothing.  1 
glanced  at  Lettie.  The  dog  looked  like 
she  was  cast  in  cement.  1 took  one 
more  step  and  the  bird  flushed  hard, 
rising  and  quartering  away  from  left  to 
right;  a tough  shot  for 
me  because  1 tend  to 
move  the  gun  too 
cjuickly  through 
the  bird  and  too 
low.  1 miss  many 
of  those  shots,  al- 
ways have. 

There  was  a 
time,  years  ago, 
when  1 thought 
missing  those  shots 
was  the  most  frus- 
trating experience 
imaginahle.  Now  1 think 
1 would  give  a week’s  pay  just 
for  the  privilege  of  missing  bird 
after  bird  and  shaking  my  head  in 
hewilderment  after  each  attempt.  This 
time  rhe  swing  was  smooth  and  cor- 
rect, the  gun  tracked  perfectly,  and  the 
bird  tumbled  to  rhe  ground,  a puff  of 
hrown  feathers  floating  softly  in  the 
crisp  autumn  air.  1 took  another  deep 
hreath  and  waited  for  my  heart  to 
settle  down.  Lettie,  without  permis- 
sion and  thoroughly  unregeneratc,  was 
already  on  her  way  to  retrieve. 

For  me,  hunting  grouse  has  always 
been  the  purest  and  finest  of  field 
experiences.  Time  has  eroded  the  ap- 
peal of  pursuing  the  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels 1 enjoyed  hunting  as  a hoy  and 
young  man.  Our  family  loves  venison, 
and  1 oblige  them,  hut  for  the  past  15 
years  deer  hunting  for  me  has  had  all 
the  attraction  of  shopping  for  socks.  1 
have  chosen  to  curtail  woodcock  hunt- 
ing until  their  populations  rebuild.  As 


a result,  1 rarely  hunt  anything  hut  grouse, 
although  the  occasional  pheasant  has  run 
afoul  of  Lettie’s  nose  and  my  shooting. 

There  is  something  about  the  ruffed 
grouse  that  demands  my  unflinching  re- 
spect. Waterfowl  and  pheasants  may  fly 
faster,  doves  dodge  quicker  and  the  flush  of 
a good  quail  covey  is  probably  more  para- 
lyzing to  the  shooter.  1 think  what  makes 
grouse  hunting  so  difficult  and  so  worthy  of 
cultivating  is  the  unnervingly  small 
size  of  the  window  of  opportu- 
nity for  taking  a bird.  So 
often,  especially  in  dry 
conditions,  a hunt  is 
marked  by  distant 
flushes  barely  heard. 
Even  Linder  the  best 
of  circumstances, 
there  is  an  explo- 
sion of  accelerating 
wings,  a flash  of 
hrown,  and  the  bird 
is  gone;  the  violence 
of  the  flush  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  bird 
on  the  ground.  A stationary  grouse  clad  in 
fashionable  earth  tones  is  virtually  invis- 
ible against  almost  any  ground  cover. 

A grouse  doesn’t  move  unless  it  must, 
and  when  it  does,  it  moves  slowly,  picking 
its  way,  tiptoeing  through  the  cover,  each 
step  deliberate,  now  pausing,  alert  and 
waiting  for  sounds  or  movement  that  might 
indicate  danget.  When  pressed,  it  scurries 
silently,  head  and  tail  parallel  to  the  ground, 
weaving  in  and  out  of  heavy  undergrowth. 
It  flies  only  when  no  other  options  for 
evasion  exist,  transfotming  its  ballet  into  a 
missile  launch  in  half  a second.  When  hens 
are  nesting,  their  predisposition  to  remain 
stationary  is  even  more  intense. 

A good  friend  — one  1 see  too  little  of 
these  days  — told  me  once  of  placing  his 
lunch  hag  under  an  apple  tree  one  early 
spring  morning,  when  he  was  beginning  to 
accumulate  next  season’s  supply  of  wood. 
He  returned  about  noon  after  cutting  and 
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splitting  all  morning,  retrieved  his  thermos 
from  the  pickup  truck  nearhy,  sat  down 
under  the  tree  and  reached  for  his  lunch. 
He  actually  touched  a nesting  bird  before  it 
erupted  in  his  face. 

As  a species,  grouse  are  so  effective  at 
evading  predators  that  hunters  who  hope 
to  hunt  them  with  consistent  success  must 
also  he  exceptional.  1 recently  read  a news- 
paper article  by  an  outdoor  writer  who  has 
bagged  only  one  grouse  in  nearly  20  years  of 
hunting.  He  went  on  to  say  that  in  that 
time,  he  had  participated  in  about  1 5 grouse 
hunts,  and  reiterated  what  all  grouse  hunt- 
ers know,  that  the  quality  of  the  experience 
is  sublime  regardless  of  the  day’s  hag. 

Grouse  hunters  also  know  that  you  have 
to  put  in  a tremendous  amount  of  time  just 
to  he  able  to  call  yourself  a had  grouse 
hunter.  To  get  good,  you  must  do  the  time 
and  pay  your  dues.  You  must  learn  through 
countless  mistakes  and  endless  miles  of 
tramping  through  the  wrong  cover  so  yoti 
know  what  the  right  cover  looks  like.  You 
must  spend  hours  tuning  your  antennae  to 
the  point  where  you  know  that  at  this  time 
of  the  afternoon  there  will  he  birds  in  that 
particular  stand  of  grey  dogwood  near  the 
edge  of  the  woods  next  to  those  wild  grapes 
and  hawthorns.  You  must  pull  hundreds  of 
blackberry  brambles  from  your  skin,  dozens 
of  thornapple  thorns  from  your  scalp,  and 
sacrifice  at  least  two  pints  of  blood  to 
multiflora  rose  hushes. 

You  must  learn  to  listen  for  the  peef)- 
peep-peep  of  an  annoyed  grouse  ready  to 
flush,  and  you  must  look  ahead  to  the  most 
likely  flight  path,  knowing  in  all  likelihood 
it  will  he  the  wrong  one.  Of  course,  that 
doesn’t  take  into  account  the  time  with  the 
dogs,  taking  care  of  the  training  quail  and 


pigeons,  patterning  the  correct  loads 
for  each  barrel  and  scouting  new  cov- 
ers. Good  grouse  hunting  is  not  simply 
something  to  do.  The  very  nature  of 
the  bird  requires  that  it  must  he  done 
well  if  it  is  to  he  done  at  all,  and  to  do 
it  well  requires  time  and  practice. 

It  took  Lettie  a while  to  find  the 
downed  bird. 

Approaching  12  years  of  age,  her 
eyes  and  hearing  are  not  what  they 
used  to  he.  When  eight  months  old, 
during  the  second  half  of  her  first  sea- 
son, she  could  mark  the  fall  of  a bird  at 
30  yards  in  fairly  heavy  cover.  Now, 
she  takes  her  cues  from  me.  Last  year, 
to  my  embarrassment,  she  chewed  up 
a pheasant  shot  by  my  brother.  She 
isn’t  nearly  as  steady  on  point  as  she 
used  to  he,  and  she  humps  birds  she 
would  have  held  easily  some  years  ago. 
It  isn’t  simply  her  age.  We  just  haven’t 
been  able  to  put  in  the  time.  Gareers 
and  growing  children  provide  new  pri- 
orities, new  ways  for  time  to  slip  by; 
and  those  joys,  although  different,  are 
every  hit  as  intense  and  satisfying  as 
being  a good  grouse  hunter. 

Lettie  delivered  the  bird  to  my  hand 
gently,  as  she  has  for  years,  and  we 
both  admired  the  grouse.  She  licked 
and  snuffled  its  feathers  in  true  English 
setter  fashion,  and  1 felt  the  familiar 
bittersweet  melange  of  respect,  sad- 
ness and  satisfaction  at  taking  a fine 
bird.  1 gave  Lettie  an  appreciative  two- 
handed  scratch  behind  both  ears  and 
placed  the  grouse  in  my  game  pocket. 
A final  “Good  girl.  Let ! ’’  and  we  turned 
toward  home,  making  our  way  down 
the  hill  in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  □ 
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Table  1.  Harvest,  by  species,  1983-97. 


Spring 

Fall 

Year 

Turkey 

Turkey 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant"  Woodcock 

1983 

10,852 

20,494 

2,156,565 

493,737 

2,259,320 

186,319 

1984 

9,723 

15,844 

1,939,399 

475,960 

2,256,311 

1 70,296 

1985 

14,197 

18,217 

2,1  37,737 

51 1,271 

2,428,683 

137,183 

1986 

16,155 

26,763 

2,092,910 

536,553 

2,833,061 

165,685 

1987 

14,674 

28,346 

1,764,744 

484,016 

2,364,596 

175,124 

1988 

14,659 

22,515 

1,930,737 

523,271 

2,313,153 

165,590 

1989 

1 7,154 

21,669 

1,696,712 

410,371 

2,206,719 

143,502 

1990 

1 7,472 

25,527 

1,672,360 

353,647 

2,044,264 

302,276 

50,918 

1991 

1 6,606 

31,979 

1,462,270 

293,891 

1,632,108 

269,065 

53,183 

1992 

18,180 

21,468 

1,488,850 

254,539 

1,761,285 

261,541 

51,246 

1993 

24,068 

30,477 

1,160,939 

272,690 

1,585,368 

250,149 

52,959 

1994 

28,558 

39,094 

1,025,319 

304,162 

1,826,618 

236,698 

29,654 

1995 

36,401 

49,748 

1,010,938 

315,197 

1,599,104 

250,930 

28,624 

1996 

33,726 

35,787 

807,072 

218,256 

1,442,560 

215,502 

26,846 

1997 

30,956 

37,398 

827,520 

187,770 

1,352,038 

219,864 

23,878 

Year 

QuaiP 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks" 

Hare 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1983 

1,690,158 

68,333 

10,867 

1984 

1,402,180 

64,452 

13,989 

1985 

1,443,109 

56,233 

14,749 

1986 

1,531,868 

69,748 

13,189 

1987 

1,374,1  10 

68,541 

14,412 

1988 

1,520,322 

49,573 

8,488 

1989 

1,209,438 

78,821 

7,595 

1990 

7,879 

1,022,402 

72,901 

98,026 

3,615 

1,299,647 

355,492 

1991 

3,005 

968,421 

69,127 

87,478 

3,579 

1,304,020 

257,009 

1992 

1,236 

734,707 

78,883 

93,687 

3,961 

1,157,090 

185,192 

1993 

4,837 

735,089 

84,251 

1 33,354 

2,1 14 

1,274,166 

191,639 

1994 

2,902 

669,459 

102,979 

128,164 

3,352 

1,284,819 

247,219 

1995 

1,204 

670,791 

64,382 

156,511 

2,997 

1,225,101 

295,962 

1996 

3,387 

603,1  14 

96,910 

151,142 

1,582 

1,149,995 

275,541 

1997 

1,766 

506,677 

1 15,506 

188,034 

1,432 

1,251,145 

184,944 

■’  Estimates 

exclude  harvest  on  shooting  preserves. 

1997-98  Turkey,  Small 
Game,  and  Furbearer 


Harvests 


I^OR  THOSE  ot  you  who  have 
spent  time  afield  over  the  past 
decade  or  so,  the  decline  in  small  game 
hunting  should  he  pretty  obvious. 
Each  year  fewer  anrl  fewer  sportsmen 


Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

PGC  Biometrician 

take  advantage  of  our  small  game  seasons. 
Popular  small  game  species,  such  as  rah- 
hits,  squirrels  and  mourning  doves  have 
seen  declines  of  50  to  75  percent  in  hunter 
participation. 
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For  furbearers,  although  harvests  aren’t 
as  high  as  they  were  in  the  early  1980s,  they 
have  risen  since  1990,  as  has  the  number 
of  hunters  and  trappers  who  go  after  these 
species.  It  must  he  remembered,  though, 
that  these  two  activities  are  influenced  in 
no  small  way  by  fur  prices,  not  just  for  their 
recreational  value. 

Since  1983,  our  surveys  of  small  game 
hunters  and  furtakers  have  used  consistent 


techniques  for  most  species.  As  a re- 
suit,  they  provide  good  trend  indica- 
tors  of  harvest  and  hunter  and  trapper 
participation.  Each  year  we  survey 
more  than  24,000  randomly  selected 
purchasers  of  general  hunting  and 
furtaker  licenses  as  to  whether  they 
hunted  small  game  or  trapped  or 

continued  on  page  25 


Table  2.  Number  of  hunters,  by  species,  1983-97. 


Year 

Spring 

Turkey 

Fall 

Turkey 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant^ 

Woodcock 

1983 

255,982 

367,657 

738,970 

471,640 

614,324 

148,887 

1984 

209,717 

322,347 

626,892 

419,367 

525,670 

120,643 

1985 

214,331 

298,055 

619,220 

423,393 

528,599 

100,270 

1986 

246,039 

336,225 

612,424 

442,897 

552,336 

110,886 

1987 

206,039 

282,761 

516,281 

374,741 

472,250 

96,936 

1988 

226,008 

300,055 

528,615 

390,192 

472,841 

93,110 

1989 

224,138 

296,139 

497,463 

365,211 

464,434 

87,053 

1990 

191,442 

234,911 

436,961 

299,534 

369,848 

274,957 

30,045 

1991 

1 79,202 

252,210 

405,004 

292,418 

348,868 

254,051 

24,681 

1992 

186,738 

212,104 

373,800 

254,724 

329,726 

217,189 

25,916 

1993 

201,060 

222,780 

347,129 

242,398 

311,103 

198,657 

23,452 

1994 

224,405 

244,095 

335,715 

259,727 

326,271 

205,384 

19,401 

1995 

239,521 

261,395 

297,570 

239,014 

293,852 

182,224 

15,702 

1996 

241,613 

250,377 

280,351 

214,272 

279,259 

171,275 

14,464 

1997 

233,287 

249,934 

261,115 

197,994 

267,051 

148,900 

13,374 

Year 

QuaiP 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks'" 

Hare 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1983 

188,727 

70,019 

28,960 

1984 

162,779 

66,406 

27,133 

1985 

1 50,904 

62,742 

25,141 

1986 

166,139 

65,087 

27,557 

1987 

1 37,402 

50,804 

19,573 

1988 

143,981 

53,475 

21,873 

1989 

131,321 

43,603 

17,568 

1990 

5,378 

93,532 

33,509 

28,443 

7,831 

123,204 

39,579 

1991 

3,279 

86,377 

36,032 

29,247 

7,601 

118,257 

39,014 

1992 

1,444 

76,998 

38,301 

29,263 

6,156 

114,515 

34,442 

1993 

2,657 

73,462 

41,577 

35,782 

5,801 

109,576 

34,648 

1994 

1,323 

74,589 

40,106 

34,097 

7,236 

117,251 

37,841 

1995 

1,451 

67,754 

28,715 

30,274 

5,949 

113,127 

36,782 

1996 

1,184 

65,808 

31,119 

32,434 

5,011 

101,576 

30,087 

1997 

1,009 

60,178 

30,574 

32,180 

3,723 

104,561 

30,696 

Estimates  exclude  number  of  hunters  on  shooting  preserves. 
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Table  3.  Hunter-days,  by  species,  1990-97. 


Spring 

Fall 

Year 

Turkey 

Turkey 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant" 

Woodcock 

1990 

861,086 

872,815 

2,901,567 

1,764,129 

2,345,050 

1,287,702 

133,947 

1991 

781,499 

851,155 

2,474,017 

1,580,574 

2,004,826 

1,115,902 

119,238 

1992 

799,621 

696,705 

2,210,784 

1,331,444 

1,814,807 

902,308 

97,699 

1993 

843,987 

753,896 

1,926,331 

1,246,856 

1,721,261 

859,018 

94,588 

1994 

1,003,939 

857,959 

2,104,454 

1,438,808 

1,919,013 

937,974 

73,958 

1995 

1,084,725 

865,565 

1,769,363 

1,281,923 

1,630,631 

844,056 

62,819 

1996 

1,103,556 

867,072 

1,641,774 

1,130,129 

1,568,102 

733,806 

51,493 

1997 

1,019,546 

834,253 

1,525,740 

1,022,603 

1,462,230 

648,985 

48,577 

Year 

Quail“ 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks'* 

Hare  Woodchuck 

Crow 

1990 

24,493 

475,402 

171,436 

141,41 1 

15,632  1„ 

228,548 

223,525 

1991 

13,630 

409,149 

167,342 

1 32,775 

15,397  1, 

341,605 

227,527 

1992 

3,228 

329,087 

188,303 

135,656 

11,650  1, 

191,725 

170,185 

1993 

16,683 

326,265 

202,644 

1 74,023 

11,882  1, 

338,167 

201,412 

1994 

4,455 

340,661 

21  7,021 

163,690 

15,208  1,. 

294,150 

209,854 

1995 

6,022 

295,114 

128,611 

165,196 

11,712  1„ 

253,239 

193,952 

1996 

5,061 

280,603 

165,523 

168,834 

9,230  1,, 

246,439 

186,781 

1997 

2,837 

237,910 

214,269 

199,017 

6,849  1, 

241,112 

178,724 

* Estimates  exclude  effort  on  shooting  preserves. 


Table  4.  Harvest  per  100  hunter-days,  by  species,  1990-97. 


1990 

2.0 

2.9 

57.6 

20.0 

87.2 

23.5 

38.0 

32.2 

215.1 

42.5 

69.3 

23.1 

105.8 

159.0 

1991 

2.1 

3.8 

59.1 

18.6 

81.4 

24.1 

44.6 

22.0 

236.7 

41.3 

65.9 

23.2 

97.2 

113.0 

1992 

2.3 

3.1 

67.3 

19.1 

97.1 

29.0 

52.5 

38.3 

223.3 

41.9 

69.1 

34.0 

97.1 

108.8 

1993 

2.9 

4.0 

60.3 

21.9 

92.1 

29.1 

56.0 

29.0 

225.3 

41.6 

76.6 

17.8 

95.2 

95.1 

1994 

2.8 

4.6 

48.7 

21.1 

85.2 

25.2 

40.1 

65.1 

196.5 

47.5 

78.3 

22.0 

99.3 

117.8 

1995 

3.4 

5.7 

57.1 

24.6 

98.1 

29.7 

45.6 

20.0 

227.3 

50.1 

96.8 

25.6 

97.8 

152.6 

1996 

3.1 

4.1 

49.2 

19.3 

92.0 

29.4 

52.1 

66.9 

214.9 

55.3 

89.5 

17.1 

92.3 

147.5 

1997 

3.0 

4.5 

54.2 

18.4 

92.5 

33.9 

49.2 

62.2 

213.0 

53.9 

94.5 

20.9 

100.8 

103.5 

“ Estimates  exclude  effort  on  shooting  preserves. 
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Table  5.  Number  of  hunters  and  trappers  of  furbearers,  1990-97. 


Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Gray 

Fox 

Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote^ 

Weasel 

1990 

9,676 

4,147 

7,941 

6,542 

3,653 

1,914 

2,560 

7,782 

508 

1991 

9,921 

4,865 

7,827 

6,613 

3,915 

2,264 

2,726 

12,184 

422 

1992 

9,525 

4,419 

7,019 

6,263 

3,793 

2,208 

2,539 

13,643 

452 

1993 

8,195 

4,227 

6,790 

6,089 

3,369 

1,967 

2,465 

14,260 

387 

1994 

7,066 

5,570 

8,319 

7,515 

4,267 

3,071 

3,212 

20,597 

784 

1995 

9,718 

4,465 

8,080 

6,908 

3,989 

2,643 

2,879 

20,413 

853 

1996 

12,951 

6,478 

10,007 

8,361 

6,140 

3,443 

3,703 

21,937 

942 

1997 

13,750 

7,363 

10,330 

8,553 

6,386 

3,473 

4,434 

24,526 

1,125 

* Combines  estimates  from  Came  Take  Survey  and  Furtaker  Survey. 


Table  6.  Harvest  of  furbearers,  1983-97. 


Red 

Gray 

Year 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Fox 

Fox 

1983 

449,499 

575,530 

88,643 

64,754 

1984 

495,106 

621,111 

75,532 

66,975 

1985 

557,989 

362,074 

68,074 

40,476 

1986 

426,625 

440,880 

95,330 

46,387 

1987 

443,934 

346,558 

74,590 

56,944 

1988 

247,743 

230,058 

52,778 

23,102 

1989 

155,761 

141,577 

43,525 

28,818 

1990 

116,443 

112,358 

32,699 

21,653 

1991 

1 30,608 

156,014 

28,495 

30,409 

1992 

1 24,404 

1 35,533 

27,611 

25,395 

1993 

118,964 

121,657 

25,862 

23,839 

1994 

186,551 

178,145 

30,649 

34,691 

1995 

120,462 

1 30,442 

31,110 

23,518 

1996 

214,958 

146,013 

29,623 

23,307 

1997 

194,696 

216,066 

36,923 

26,043 

No  data  are  available  prior  to  1 990. 

hunted  furbearers.  In  1990,  we  began  re- 
questing information  on  the  number  of 
days  they  spent  afield  for  each  species. 
These  data  provide  excellent  indicators  of 
harvest  trends. 

The  accompanying  tables  speak  for 
themselves.  Harvests  have  declined  (Tables 
1 and  6).  However,  the  cause  is  due  to  fewer 
hunters  and  trappers  (Tables  2 and  5)  and 
fewer  days  afield  (Table  3),  because  suc- 
cess rates  (harvests  per  100  hunter  days) 
have  remained  fairly  stable  (Table  4). 


Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote^ 

Weasel 

339,436 

86,769 

1 3,089 

339,294 

72,050 

23,627 

237,493 

48,847 

13,932 

210,953 

39,064 

16,008 

217,552 

39,632 

18,513 

105,881 

16,371 

12,914 

80,660 

20,409 

9,669 

36,574 

9,298 

7,053 

1,810 

798 

37,177 

8,907 

10,355 

3,719 

481 

27,754 

7,221 

9,157 

4,402 

343 

25,807 

7,920 

7,808 

6,161 

526 

29,621 

12,620 

10,208 

6,240 

723 

29,688 

9,995 

8,602 

6,662 

687 

48,549 

11,571 

9,315 

7,957 

589 

60,717 

12,344 

14,063 

6,685 

1,172 

We  will  continue  to  monitor 
hunter  harvest  ttends  using  the  annual 
Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys. 
These  surveys  allow  us  to  monitor 
hunter  participation,  and  the  effect  of 
regulation  changes.  For  example,  the 
tecently  enacted  youth  hunt  for  squir- 
rels did  not  seem  to  stem  the  decline 
in  squirrel  hunting.  Rut,  perhaps,  it 
may  slow  the  rate  of  decline  — cmly 
continued  monitoring  will  let  us 
know.  □ 
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I NEEDED  TO  BUY  A SHOTGUN,  a bad-weather  gun  tor  hunting  the  dense  tangles 
of  sopping  wet  greenhrier  or  dripping  grape  tangles  for  grouse,  a “heater”  for  parting 
hlackherry  canes  in  rahhit  cover  during  a Novemher  sleet  storm.  A gun  for  those  ex- 
treme days  when  1 wouldn’t  subject  my  vintage  English  double  to  an  icy  Pennsylvania 
rain.  The  old  16-gauge  Letever  1 had  been  using  for  this  purpose  was  just  a hit  too  tight 
in  the  right  barrel,  and  as  with  most  American  guns  built  in  the  1920s,  too  short  tor  me 
in  length  ot  pull.  After  a brief  search  1 found  a used  side  by  side  of  classic  game  gun 
proportions  that  fit  perfectly,  a 20-gauge  boxlock  manufactured  hy  the  great  (and  now 
defunct)  Spanish  maker,  Victor  Sarasqueta.  The  svelte  double  has  double  triggers,  chopper 
lumps,  side  clips,  and  bright,  open-choked  hores.  The  price  was  right  and  1 soon  had  it 
home  where  1 cleaned  it  up  and  gave  it  the  once  over.  On  the  bottom  of  the  silvered 
receiver  1 noticed  the  word  WOODLANDER.  For  several  days  that  word  stayed  with 
liked  the  way  it  sounded,  the  images  it  conjured.  1 wondered  what  the  name  could 


me. 


mean,  and  formed  a pixtfile  of  who  or  what  a woodlander  might  he. 

First,  a woodlander  is  different  than  a woodsman.  A woodsman  is  a romantic  term 
coined  in  frontier  days;  a resourceful,  independent  sort  who  could  survive  in  the  wilds 
with  a gun,  ax  and  a few  other  necessities.  When  1 think  of  a woodsman  1 am  re- 
minded of  the  classic  hook  Cache  luike  Country,  written  in  1947  by  John  J.  Rowlands. 
This  hook  is  a delightful  chronicle  of  life  in  the  north  woods  where  Rowland 
meets  up  again  with  the  mentor  of  his  youth.  Chief  Tabeash.  Hired  to  keep 
watch  of  the  forests  surrounding  Cache  Lake,  Rowlands  and  the  chief 
comfortably  instruct  the  reader  on  living  in  the  wild.  The 
book  is  replete  with  wonderful  illustrations  hy  Henry 
Kane  that  show  how  to  make  everything 


from  an  underground  refrigerator  to 
a leather  rumpline,  how  to  sail 
tandem  canoes  or  make  ice 
creepers.  Along  with 
the  instructive  text 
is  an  enchant- 
ing narra- 
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tive  of  seasonal  observations  and  notes  on  natural  history  in  the  margins.  These  are 
woodsmen  in  the  purest  sense.  But  in  my  way  ot  thinking,  a woodsman  may  he,  hut  is 
not  necessarily  a woodlander.  Fact  is,  there  are  very  few  woodsmen  in  this  day  and  age, 
and  the  distinction  has  more  to  do  w'ith  a state  of  mind  than  outdoor  skills. 

A woodlander  is  someone  who  carries  part  ot  the  woods  within  them  no  matter  what 
they  are  doing,  no  matter  where  they  are.  The  trees,  the  hills,  the  wind,  are  only  a blink 
of  an  eye  or  a heartbeat  away,  hut  not  in  a sense  ot  litetal  proximity.  A woodlander  is 
someone  who  has  been  shaped  by  the  land  not  physically,  hut  philosophically.  They  are 
not  a product  of  the  land,  hut  have  integrated  the  values  learned  from  the  land  into  all 
facets  of  their  existence.  Their  reverence  tor  the  outdoors  is  tempered  with  responsihih 
ity.  Woodlanders  act  on  this  responsibility,  this  duty.  Some  devotedly,  others  heroically, 
most  unassumingly. 

Woodlanders  live  in  the  country,  in  suburbia  and  in  cities.  They  are  hunters,  birders, 
berry  pickers  and  photographers.  They  are  writers,  teachers,  artists,  adventurers  and  the 
disabled.  They  are  those  who  work  the  tactory  night  shift,  hardly  ever  getting  out  in  the 
woods,  and  those  who  work  the  soil  every  day.  They  are  the  elderly  or  infirm  who  last 
spent  time  in  the  woods  long  ago,  hut  walk  in  their  inner  woods  every  day,  or  share  the 
trail  through  yours.  They  are  country  kids  who  are  htirn  with  birdsong  in  their  ears. 
They  are  city  kids  horn  with  birdsong  in  their  hearts,  hut  regrettably  may  not  know  they 
are  woodlanders  until  much  later,  or  never  at  all.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  identify  a 
woodlander  — they  have  a certain  brightness  in  their  eyes  when  they  listen  to  another’s 
experiences,  a special  ring  of  honest  enthusiasm  in  their  words  when  they  describe  their 
own.  As  you  read  this  you  probably  have  thought  of  some  woodlandets  you  know,  and 
I’m  sure  if  you  made  it  to  this  point,  you  are  probably  one  yourself. 


THE  DAY  is  warm  for  November, 
distant  ridges  sharp-edged  against 
bluebird  skies.  The  woods  are  dry 
and  acorn  mast  scarce.  1 head  for 
a big,  shady  hemlock  woods  of 
undulating  hillocks  etched  with 
creeks,  hoping  to  scare  up  a tur- 
key flock. 

Late  morning,  and  1 stop  along 
a barely  trickling  creek.  1 can  see 
several  hundred  yards  down  the  creek 
to  a cornfield.  Seems  like  a good  place 
to  listen  and  watch  for  a feeding  flock, 

, ^ so  1 decide  to  sit  here  and  relax.  A flicker 
''/I I of  movement  high  in  a nearby  oak  is  not  a 

sciuirrel  as  1 thought,  but  the  ringed  tail  of  a 
raccoon  draped  over  rhe  side  of  a thick  trunk.  1 
move  higher  up  a steep  rise  until  1 am  above  the  raccoon. 

Never  have  1 seen  such  a relaxed  wild  animal.  The  big  raccoon  is  curled  up  asleep  in 
a shaft  of  light.  He  looks  over  at  me  in  the  bored  way  a king  might  look  at  a servant 
stumbling  around  in  the  royal  chambers.  He  yawns,  turns  over  and  tucks  his  chin  to  his 
chest  and  falls  asleep  again.  1 think  of  what  a pleasant  life  the  raccoon  must  have  here  in 
his  hemlock  kingdom  — a magnificent  woodland  crisscrossed  by  creeks,  with  nearby 
fields  and  plenty  of  food  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Oftentimes,  people  mistakenly  feel  sorry  for  wildlife  when  they  think  of  wild  ani- 
mals facing  the  ravages  of  cold  winds  and  ice  storms,  the  constant  struggle  of  finding 
food  or  escaping  predators.  1 feel  this  perception  is  wrong.  Competition  and  the  art  of 
staying  alive  are  not  horrible  ordeals.  The  srruggle  is  what  perpetuates  life,  fine  tunes  it, 
carries  it  to  the  next  level.  Coming  from  a synthetic  environment  and  a culture  dedi- 
cated to  smoothing  all  the  rough  edges,  many  people  can’t  sense  the  tremendous  vitality 
of  a woodland  enhanced  by  the  rigors  of  life  and  the  temperament  of  nature.  The  only 
real  tragedies  in  nature  are  the  wholesale  ravages  of  man. 

My  feeling  is  that  most  animals  live  their  lives  amazingly  well,  some 
even  comfortably.  Consider  the  life  of  the  woodchuck  living  in  a sea 
of  sweet  grasses  and  flowers.  His  fortress  a stone  wall  with  cool, 
underground  burrows.  Endless  summer  days  spent  in  idyllic  pas 
tures,  never  cognizant  of  biting  winds  and  reefs  of  ice  as  he 
sleeps  the  winter  away.  1 think  of  the  life  of  the  black  bear, 
especially  a huge,  old  bear  that  has  survived  all  that  man  and 
nature  has  proffered.  Imagine  a 600-pound  bear  in  a big  patch 
of  ripe  blackberries.  The  canes  arc  under  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  the  berries,  juicy  and  hot  in  the  summer  sun.  Then  wit- 
ness the  purple  ecstasy  of  an  animal  who’s  focus  in  life  is  eat- 
ing. 1 can  see  him  on  a ridgeline  snuffling  up  gallons  of  acorns 
or  in  a pine  woods  inhaling  pounds  of  cool,  dank  mushrooms. 

Sometimes  there  is  the  special  treat  of  a tender  fawn  flushed  and 
slapped  down  in  rhe  ferns  near  a creek.  1 think  cd  the  absolute  power 
rhat  exudes  from  a dominant  buck  as  he  sidles  by  another  buck  dur- 
ing the  rut.  He  is  a fountainhead  of  omnipotent  nature,  as  if  the  entire 
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procreative  drive  of  the  landscape  is  drawn  from  the  earth  and  expressed  in  his  muscled 
demeanor.  1 am  amazed  at  the  pure  intensity  of  notes  emanating  from  a tiny  songbird  as 
it  joins  the  waking  chorus  of  legions  of  other  birds  on  a spring  morning.  Even  the  life  of 
a turkey  vulture  (don’t  impose  human  values  here! ) can  he  a delight.  The  hot  sun  on 
black  feathers,  the  ripe  smell  of  carrion  on  an  updraft.  Flies  buzz 
as  his  shadow  crosses  and  humps  up  over  the  bloated  form  of 
the  aforementioned  woodchuck.  It  has  been  the  good  life, 
for  both  of  them. 

THIS  IS  not  the  lovely,  classic  grouse  woods  where  1 
usually  hunt  and  often  write  about,  hut  a dark  and 
ugly  hit  of  ground  below  the  old  farm.  It  is  a tangled 
obstacle  course  of  vines  with  black,  spongy 
ground  and  serpentine  runs.  More  like  wood- 
cock  cover,  although  I have  only  seen  hut  one 
here.  I often  find  the  mossy  pelvises  of  cows  or 
their  pale  skulls  staring  up  at  me  with  silly  bovine  grins. 

There  is  a dump  full  of  broken  cohalt  blue  bottles  and  pieces 
of  antique  clodhopper  shoes.  In  the  eye  of  this  acreage  is  a great 
clot  of  crimson  and  violet  briars.  I’m  going  to  regret  that  I forgot  my 
brush  gloves.  The  place  lies  in  shadow  this  morning  and  is  glazed  with  a 
heavy  frost.  1 had  just  killed  a cottontail  rabbit  that  popped  out  from  under  some  rotted 
black  hoards  by  the  old  springhouse.  As  I clean  the  heavy  rabbit  the  heat  from  its  supple 
body  warms  my  cold  fingertips. 

I flush  a grouse  and  miss  it  out  front.  “ Take  your  time,”  I say  aloud.  “Take  your  time.” 
Half  an  hour  later,  the  next  bird  flashes  white,  towering  up  against  a screen  of  vines  for 
an  easy  shot.  It  tumbles  in  the  air,  a pinwheel  of  feathers,  and  plops  into  a blowdown. 
As  I reach  down  for  it,  a trickle  of  blood  from  a thorn  scratch  on  my  wrist  rolls  off  the 
end  of  my  finger  and  onto  the  lemony  breast  of  the  bird.  It  is  a robust  cock  grouse,  a 
handsome  bird.  Even  though  the  grouse  is  dead,  I always  sense  that  it  takes  a while  for 
the  life  of  a bird  to  leave  its  body,  unlike  a rabbit.  Somehow,  1 can  still  feel  the  keen  edge 
of  the  bird’s  life,  a life  that  boiled  here  amidst  the  rubble  of  the  collapsed  farm,  a life  as 
resilient  as  the  stiff  primary  feathers,  a pounding,  brilliant  life  that  heat  madly  like  a 
drum  roll,  fading  now  in  my  hand.  1 wonder  if  this  is  what  a mantling  goshawk  feels 
when  it  holds  a grouse  in  its  talons.  Does  the  quivering  bird  reinforce  to  the  hawk  that 
what  it  has  done  has  been  done  right?  Does  the  grouse  in  my  hand  reinforce  that  what  1 
have  done  has  been  done  right,  is  right?  1 think  so  on  both  counts. 

THERE  ARE  those  consumptive  types  who  upon  entering  a woodland,  \-iew  them- 
selves as  the  center  of  that  landscape,  with  all  life  revolving  around  them, 
and  often  with  a something-interesting-hetter-happen-hecause-it-is-owed- 
to-me  attitude.  They  see  the  woods  as  a product  oriented  space,  like  a 
mall.  Walk  with  a woodlander  and  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  They 
humbly  proceed  like  a fleeting  shadow,  or  drifting  leaf  or  fugit 
zephyr.  Simply  put,  a woodlander  has  the  big  picture.  They  ; 
themselves  in  context  to  the  woods,  to  the  larger  landscape, 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  content  in  the  knowledge  thai 
is  all  gift  and  privilege,  and  by  acting  responsibly  here  they  c 
happily  annex  that  woods  to  the  growing  forest  within. 
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DAVID  BAECHTLE,  Dillsburg,  above,  shot 
this  York  County  buck  at  five  yards  from 
his  treestand  last  fall.  RAY  MORELLI, 
Brockway,  right,  got  his  7-pointer  when  he 
was  79.  Now  he's  talking  about  an  8-point 
for  his  eighties. 


Bow 


STEVE  RUDY,  Harrisburg,  middle  left,  took 
this  nice  doe  during  the  '97  season.  DAVE 
BULLA,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  above, 
returned  to  his  home  state  to  take  this  buck 
last  year.  It  was  his  first  archery  kill,  and  he 
used  a longbow  with  maple  arrows. 
ROBERT  LONG,  Perkasie,  left,  took  his 
trophy  8-point  in  Bucks  County. 
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Benders 


RANDY  PIELLER,  Mohrsville,  above,  got  this 
8-point  piebald  buck  in  Berks  County.  RYAN 
WAGNER,  Fogelsville,  above  right,  took  his 
Lehigh  County  7-point  on  last  year's 
opener. 


LUANN  TOPEL,  Williamsport,  middle  right, 
found  her  big  buck  in  Lycoming  County. 
SUSIE  KULPA,  Grantville,  above,  got  her  first 
buck  with  the  bow  last  season  in  Perry 
County.  The  8-pointer  had  a 15-inch  spread. 
JOHN  SMAROFF,  Clarendon,  right,  got  his 
5-point  piebald  buck  in  Warren  County. 
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To  Genuflect . . . 
The  Proper  Gesture 

By  George  Harting 


George  Harting  is  pastor  emeritus  of  Jordan 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Walberts. 


My  lifestyle  embraces  reli- 
gion; devotion  is  a daily  habit. 
My  taith,  however,  does  not  require 
outward  expressions;  to  genuflect,  to 
kneel,  therefore  is  not  normally  an 
expression  of  reverence.  It  was  surpris- 
ing, then,  to  find  myself  kneeling,  hut 
even  more  unusual  for  me  to  regard 
the  posture  as  being  most  reverent. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  regular 
small  game  season.  Doves,  waterfowl 
and  squirrels  from  prior  hunts  were 
already  in  the  freezer,  and  the  last 
bushytail,  just  pushed  into  the  game 
pouch,  rounded  out  the  daily  limit.  It 
was  time  to  head  home. 

Climbing  the  rugged  hillsides  had 
been  exhausting.  When  I emerged 
from  the  woodlot  onto  the  farm  road, 
I desperately  needed  to  rest.  A degen- 
erative knee  pressed  on  sod  warmed 
by  the  midday  sun  soon  provided  re- 
lief. My  weight  cupped  the  soft  soil  as 
I rested  that  aching  joint  on  the  good 
earth.  Inadvertently,  my  eyes  scanned 
the  acres  beyond.  Jtist  beyond  the 
roadway  stretched  a remarkable  stand 
of  field  corn,  erect  and  bountiful.  Sun- 
shine intermingled  with  refreshing 
rain,  coupled  with  the  grower’s  diligent 
nurturing,  rewarded  him  with  a boun- 


tiful harvest.  If  an  altar  is  the  point  where 
the  Creator  and  the  created  meet,  then  the 
miracle  of  such  fruitful  acres  are  indeed  a 
point  of  contact  between  human  and  di- 
vine. It  came  to  mind  that  germination, 
fertilization,  growth  and  maturity  hap- 
pened here.  When  such  activity  is  dramati- 
cally displayed,  one  “takes  off  his  shoes” 
for  he  is  on  holy  ground. 

Beyond  the  plateau  stretched  the  foot- 
hills, the  typical  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia terrain  twilled  against  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain tange  of  the  Appalachians.  The  back- 
drop was  now  dressed  in  the  garments  of 
autumn.  Reflection  brought  to  mind  the 
panoramic  beauty  and  prolific  bounty  that 
other  seasons  offered.  The  flaming  foliage 
of  autumn  would  soon  be  affected  by  the 
wind  and  rains  of  November,  then  the  snow 
blankets  of  winter  would  start  the  process 
of  turning  the  leaves  into  mulch.  It  would 
be  another  contribution  toward  the  re- 
newal of  topsoil  so  essential  to  agriculture. 

If,  indeed,  the  plateau  beyond  the  road 
where  I rested  an  aching  knee  stretched  as 
an  altar,  what  the  eye  beheld  to  the  hori- 
zon served  as  the  means  to  draw  the  mind 
upward  to  the  proverbial  abode  of  the  Cre- 
ator. To  genuflect  was  the  appropriate  ges- 
ture as  the  desire  for  rest  evolved  into  pur- 
poseful reflection. 
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Routine  harvests,  unfortunately, 
threaten  to  callous  the  spirit.  It’s  most 
enlightening,  therefore,  when  we  he- 
come  particularly  aware  of  the  cornu' 
copia  of  plenty  that  spills  out  before 
us.  Such  a revelation  may  occur  in  a 
church  setting.  For  many  others  and 
myself,  the  essential  setting  is  the  ca- 
thedral  under  the  stars  — trees  for  its 
steeple.  It  was  like  that  as  1 knelt  in 
the  “valley  of  plenty,”  and  grateful  hu- 
mdity  was  the  overflow.  Agricultural 
is  big  in  Pennsylvania.  The  state’s  fet' 
tile  soil  and  agreeable  climate  allow 
farms  to  flourish.  Not  only  is  this  in- 
stitution an  eccmoimc  factor,  it  is  a way 
of  life. 


AGRICULTURE  is  big  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
state's  fertile  soil  and  agreeable  climate 
allow  farms  to  flourish. 


Resting  on  that  hill  allowed  me  to 
inventory  the  bounty  that  unf(')lded 
before  me.  The  valley’s  huge  dairy 
herds  have  become  its  major  economic 
factor.  Reef  and  pork  were  being  read- 
ied for  the  market.  Powerful  farm  trac- 
tors turned  soil  to  he  sown  to  grain. 
These  fields  furnish  bread  for 
humanity’s  table  and  feed  for  the 
cattle. 

Admittedly,  however,  it  was  neither 
the  farming  efforts  that  harness  the 
valley’s  resources,  nor  their  results  that 
obsessed  me  that  day.  The  “crop”  for 
which  1 felt  a profound  respect  is  the 
by-product  of  those  acres  — its  wild- 


life. Within  sight  of  the  knoll  1 was  on, 
nearly  every  species  of  upland  game  and  a 
variety  of  waterfowl  could  he  found.  For 
many  years  I’ve  been  privileged  to  stalk 
game  here  and  I’ve  taken  my  share.  Each 
piece  of  game  is  a harvest  that  is  enthusi- 
astically received  and  expertly  prepared  for 
the  table. 

Faced  with  a major  social  event,  a pub- 
lic official  once  began  his  address  apolo- 
getically, “Who  is  equal  to  these  things/” 
he  lamented.  It  is  like  that  for  the 
outdoorsman  who  shows  proper  respect  for 
the  game  he  has  taken  over  the  years.  The 
hunter  harvests  a “crop”  that  is  nurtured 
on  marginal  lands,  wildlife  that  thrives  in- 
dependently of  humans.  At  a time  when 
much  of  the  world  is  hungry,  one  gives 
thanks  and  does  not  trifle  with  so  valuable 
a resource. 

Having  taken  to  the  fields  and  forests 
for  more  than  50  seasons,  my  physical  ca- 
pacity is  noticeably  curtailed.  I’ve  revised 
my  hunting  styles  and  sought  out  easier  ter- 
rain. 

All  of  this  was  part  of  the  reflective  pro- 
cess as  1 rested  my  knee  on  the  sod  by  the 
farm  road  that  day.  The  thought  of  no 
longer  being  able  to  hunt,  after  being  so 
interwoven  into  my  lifestyle,  is  frighten- 
ing. A day’s  bag  of  grays,  however,  was  in 
my  pouch,  its  weight  was  comforting  and, 
despite  the  fact  I was  sore  all  over,  1 was 
m(«t  grateful  and  hoped  to  hunt  again. 

An  art  piece  called  “Giving  Thanks”  by 
Nick  Rosato  that  graced  the  December  ’84 
Game  News  cover  depicts  a Seneca  war- 
rior kneeling  beside  a fallen  whitetail.  The 
uplifted  head  and  the  raised  bow  to  what- 
ever gods  he  knew  says  it  all;  this  picture 
truly  is  worth  a thousand  words.  His  genu- 
flection will  prompt  his  leaving  the  heart 
and  liver  to  the  forest  god  for  allowing  him 
to  taste  success. 

If  the  grateful  outdoorsman  sees  fit  to 
bend  his  knee,  tip  his  hat  or  quietly  reflect 
in  his  outdoor  cathedral,  it  seems  only  ap- 
propriate he  raise  a doxology  as  he  moves 
on.  □ , 
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Banner  Year 

If  the  tremendous  amount  of  big  game 
sightings  is  any  indication,  this  should  he 
a banner  year  for  hunters  in  the 
Northcentral  Region.  Clearfield  County 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  worker  Par 
Donahue  saw  1 2 hears  in  one  month,  and 
the  deer  and  turkey  numbers  are  excellent 
as  well. 

— LMO  Colleen  M.  Shannon,  Grampian 

It’s  True 

Crawford  — Some  sportsmen  question 
our  deer  harvest  data,  which  is  vital  to  the 
deer  management  program.  It  each  one  of 
us  fulfilled  our  responsibility  after  harvest- 
ing  a deer,  our  biologists  would  not  have 
to  estimate  the  kill.  We  would  know  ex- 
actly how  many  deer  were  taken  if  each 
hunter  only  took  a few  minutes  to  com- 
plete and  mail  in  their  card.  On  average, 
less  than  50  percent  of  successful  hunters 
mail  in  their  report  cards.  Not  only  is  this 
the  responsible  thing  to  do,  it’s  the  law. 

— WCO  Marr  a.  Allegro,  Meadville 

It’s  in  the  Blood 

Bradford  — While  on  vacation  in 
Canada,  my  wife  and  I were  just  falling 
asleep  to  the  mesmerizing  calls  of  loons  on 
a nearby  lake  when  two  rifle  shots  brought 
me  to  full  attention.  Because  we  were  three 
miles  in  on  a single  lane  road,  1 felt  confi- 
dent 1 could  get  a license  plate  number  for 
the  local  conservation  officer.  As  I was 
crawling  out  of  bed  my  wife  asked,  “Just 
where  do  you  think  you’re  going.^’’  1 wasn’t 
able  to  get  a license  plate  number  hut  that 
incident  made  me  aware  that  no  matter 
how  far  away  from  home  I am,  it’s  not  far 
enough  to  get  away  from  the  job. 

— WCO  Richard  R Larnerd, 

Warren  Center 


Dedication 

Pike  — In  17  years  as  a deputy  WCO, 
Rich  Heimhrook  has  picked  up  1,740 
roadkilled  deer,  donated  1 5,804  hours  of 
his  time  and  has  recently  driven  his 
100,000'''  mile. 

— WCO  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford 


Best  of  Both  Worlds? 

Boh  D’Angelo  and  1 had  the  bright  idea 
of  trying  to  hunt  geese  and  fish  for  bass  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  one  day  last  Sep- 
tember. After  nearly  two  hours  of  hunring 
without  getting  any  shooting,  we  decided 
it  was  time  to  fish.  With  the  canoe  — and 
our  empty  shotguns  — beached  about  80 
yards  away  from  where  we  had  waded  out 
to  fish,  you  guessed  it,  two  Hocks  of  geese 
made  their  way  downriver.  Hying  so  low 
they  nearly  knocked  our  caps  off.  All  was 
not  lost,  though,  as  we  caught  some  bass 
and  D’Angelo  got  lucky  and  bagged  a lone 
goose  later  in  the  morning.  The  day  would 
have  been  complete  it  D’Angelo’s,  so- 
called,  dove  hotspot  would  have  panned 
out  that  evening. 

— HTE  Division  Chief  Reith  Snyder, 
Harrisburg 
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Seen  its  Setter  Days 

Lycoming  — We’ve  been  after  Deputy 
Ken  McDermott  for  years  to  get  a new  ve- 
nicle.  One  nigKt  his  partner  Jam  near  fell 
out  of  the  car  because  the  door  wouldn’t 
close.  The  gas  gauge  doesn’t  work  and  the 
gas  tank  has  a hole  in  it.  And,  while  parked 
on  a steep  hill  while  setting  a hear  rrap, 
Ken  discovered  he  no  longer  had  brakes, 
much  to  the  farmer’s  dismay.  Yep,  1 think  a 
new  full  size  truck  — one  capable  of  hauL 
ing  roadkilled  deer  — would  suit  Ken  fine. 
How  about  it,  Ken.^ 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 

Who’s  Teaching  Orienteering  Class? 

Training  School  — During  a recent 
trip  to  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  the  ve- 
hicle we  were  in  got  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  group.  You  can  imagine  the  ten- 
sion among  the  trainees  when  we  arrived 
and  discovered  we  were  at  the  wrong  game 
farm.  Thankfully,  it  wasn’t  a trainee  driv- 
ing. 

— Trainee  R.  E.  Bimder,  Harrisburg 

Productive 

Glenn  Hendricks  of  Orwigsburg  said 
that  one  of  his  bluebird  boxes  produced  25 
fledglings  last  summer.  It  just  goes  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  hluehird  box  pro- 
gram. 

— LMO  Matthew  D.  Deeding,  Pitman 


Turkey  Hotspot 

Erie  — The  wild  turkey  population  in 
my  district  seems  to  be  at  an  all-time  high. 
I’ve  seen  flocks  of  hens  with  poults  that 
numbered  abour  100  birds.  The  poults  var- 
ied in  size  depending  on  the  time  of  hatch. 
1 could  determine  three  different  age  groups 
in  one  large  flock  that  1 noticed  foraging 
for  insects  on  the  main  run  of  a ski  lodge. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecki,  McLean 

Needs  More  Hands 

Clarion  — On  the  early  goose  season 
opener  1 saw  a guy  along  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Parker  who  was  really  getting 
the  most  from  his  day  afield.  He  was  wear- 
ing waders,  carrying  a fishing  rod,  and  had 
a shotgun  slung  over  his  shoulder.  I have 
no  room  to  talk,  though,  because  my  out- 
door hobbies  and  the  accompanying  gear 
take  up  plenty  of  room  in  our  garage  and 
shed.  Mayhe  that’s  why  my  wife  got  me  a 
coffee  mug  with  the  inscription,  “The  one 
who  dies  with  the  most  toys  wins.” 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Dethlehem 


Bedford  — While  manning  a Game 
Commission  exhibit  last  summer,  1 was 
talking  with  a group  of  people  when  a yel- 
low jacket  crawled  up  my  sleeve  and  be- 
gan stinging  me.  And  my  wife  says  that  1 
can’t  dance. 

— WCO  Jim  Tromdetto,  New  Enterprise 
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Try  It  on  for  Size 

Montgomery  — While  I was  showing 
animal  furs  at  the  Hart  Boy  Scout  Camp, 
one  young  man  commented  that  the  hea- 
ver pelt  would  make  a good  toilet  seat 
cover. 

— WCO  Bill  Woman,  Frederick 

Tears  into  His  Training 

Training  School  — One  ot  my  class- 
mates has  earned  the  nickname  “Mad  Dog” 
because  of  his  aggressive  techniques  dur- 
ing defensive  tactics  training.  On  a land 
management  detail,  he  waded  in  knee  deep 
water  30  feet  into  a culvert  pipe  to  inspect 
it,  only  to  emerge  with  a new  nickname, 
“Pipe  Mole.”  I’m  not  sure  which  one  fits 
better,  how  about  it,  Rick  I 

— Trainee  Bandy  \N.  Pilarcik,  Harrisburg 

Satisfied  Customers 

Berks  — I was  working  a Game  Com- 
mission display  at  the  Kutitown  Fair  when 
a man  and  his  wife  stopped  to  look  at  the 
Items  we  had  for  sale.  The  woman  spied 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  and  said, 
“1  have  that,  and  it’s  great.”  She  then  noted 
how  much  she  and  her  husband  enjoyed 
Game  Neivs,  and  said  it  was  the  only  maga- 
zine they  have  received  continuously  dur- 
ing the  25  years  they  had  been  married.  To 
that  couple  . . . Happy  Anniversary. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesport 


They’re  Our  Future 

Training  Schocyl  — The  24''’  Class  was 
recently  trained  and  certified  as  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  instructors,  and  our  fi- 
nal exam  included  conducting  a course 
here  in  Harrisburg.  Most  of  us  were  ex- 
tremely nervous  before  each  ot  our  presen- 
tations, but  once  started,  things  went 
smoothly.  We  discovered  one  of  the  pleas- 
ant tasks  of  a WCO  is  working  with  young- 
sters. 

— Trainee  Frank  Leichtenberger, 
Harrisburg 


Let  Us  Know 

Tiog.a  — I’ve  received  many  calls  re- 
cently about  roadkilled  deer  not  being 
picked  up  promptly.  Any  deer  reported  to 
me  or  my  deputies  is  picked  up,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  PennDOT,  as  of  July 
1,  has  taken  over  removing  dead  deer  on 
many  state  highways.  Here  in  Tioga 
County  they  are  providing  this  service  on 
routes  6,  15  and  287.  Help  us  and 
PennDOT  by  reporting  roadkilled  deer, 
don’t  just  assume  that  someone  else  did. 

— WCO  Bichard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Mistaken  ID 

Training  Sc.hool  — During  our  mam- 
malogy class  one  of  my  classmates  must 
have  thought  the  pine  marten  was  a bird 
because  he  asked  what  the  height  require- 
ments were  for  a birdhouse  to  attract  them. 
He  must  have  been  thinking  of  a purple 
martin  because  I never  heard  ot  a 
furbearing  bird. 

— Trainee  Bichard  E.  Macklem, 

Harrisburg 


a suspect  in  a violation  his  date  of  birth 
and  the  man  said  June  12.  George  then 
asked  him  what  year,  to  which  he  replied, 
“Every  year.” 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 
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That’ll  Teach  Him 

Monroe  — While  neighboring  WCO 
Dirk  Remensnyder  was  away  on  military 
leave  1 went  to  his  home  to  reclaim  my  hear 
trap.  Upon  arrival  1 noticed  his  overturned 
garbage  can  and  trash  strewn  about  the 
woods.  Right  next  to  his  vehicle  were  the 
muddy  paw  prints  ol  the  black  hear  respon- 
sihle  tor  the  raid.  1 guess  while  the  WCO  is 
away,  the  hears  will  play. 

— WCO  Ranpy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 

Two  Sides  to  a Story 

York  — Because  rumors  get  out  ot  con- 
trol  at  times,  and  with  all  the  recent  cori' 
troversy  regarding  the  Game  Commission’s 
authority,  deputy  program,  etc.,  please  take 
the  time  to  get  all  the  facts.  Judgements 
should  not  be  based  or  made  on  inaccu' 
rate  or  slanted  intormation. 

— WCO  O.C.  Houghton,  Emigsville 


Handles  Soth  Quite  Well 

Bradford  — After  returning  from  the 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  cham- 
pionship in  Raton,  New  Mexico,  1 told  my 
supervisor  Barry  Warner  that  I was  sur- 
prised 1 didn’t  have  a lot  of  work  to  catch 
up  on.  Barry  replied,  “That’s  because  Mary 
Alice  (my  wife)  handled  all  the  calls,  and 
your  deptities  took  care  of  them.’’  He 
quickly  added,  “1  think  we’re  sending  the 
paycheck  to  the  wrong  person.”  1 promptly 
replied,  “She  takes  care  of  that,  too.” 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


Do  the  Homework 

Allegheny  — Sportsmen  always  ask  me 
where  they  can  hunt  here.  Usually  this  is 
asked  the  day  before  they  want  to  go.  My 
suggestion  to  any  hunter  is  to  scout  and 
knock  on  some  doors  well  before  the  sea- 
son. We  have  approximately  29,000  acres 
enrolled  in  the  Safety  Zone  Program,  and 
SGL  203  has  1,100  acres.  Thar’s  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg,  though.  There  are  many 
small  woodlots  inhabited  by  deer,  turkey, 
and  other  game  that  are  accessible  to  those 
hunters  willing  to  make  landowner  con- 
tact. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucag,  Pittsburgh 

Seeing  Stars 

Wyoming  — Curt  Bach  of  Mile  Hill  was 
driving  home  one  night  when  he  saw  a 
fawn  in  his  headlights.  After  slowing  down, 
another  fawn  appeared  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  Suddenly  both  deer  pan- 
icked and  bolted,  slamming  into  each  other 
with  such  force  that  both  became  airborne 
before  collapsing.  One  quickly  jumped  up 
and  ran  away,  hut  the  other  just  lay  there. 
Curt  lifted  the  fawn  back  to  its  feet  and 
walked  it  to  the  edge  of  the  road.  At  first 
the  disoriented  deer  refused  to  leave  his 
side,  hut  after  a gentle  nudge  or  two  the 
fawn  scrambled  off  and  joined  its  twin. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 

Didn’t  Appreciate  the  Company 

Mercer  — Janice  Kotch  from  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney’s  Office  told  me  that  a squir- 
rel regularly  visits  her  hirdfeeder.  Nothing 
unusual  about  that  except  that  this  squir- 
rel climbs  to  the  top  of  the  feeder,  shakes 
it,  and  then  fills  its  cheeks  with  the  seed 
that  spills.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  squir- 
rel shoerk  the  feeder,  a rabbit  showed  up 
and  started  to  eat.  After  the  squirrel’s 
cheeks  were  full,  and  it  was  ready  to  leave, 
it  hit  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit  kicked  at  the 
squirrel  a few  times  and  then  both  left.  The 
rabbit  never  did  return. 

— WCO  Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer 
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Annual  Checkup 

Schuylkill  — In  1996  1 trapped  a large 
hear  here,  and  while  attaching  the  two  ear 
tags  the  hear  woke  up  and  ran  away  in  an 
easterly  direction  while  I headed  west. 
Needless  to  say  1 didn’t  pull  a tooth  for 
aging.  Our  paths  crossed  again,  though,  and 
this  time  the  drug  took  longer  effect.  He 
had  lost  one  of  the  tags,  which  1 replaced, 
and  this  time  he  received  that  long  over- 
due dental  work. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Age-Old  Advice 

Chester  — Please  rememher  to  thank 
the  landowner  who  allowed  you  to  hunt 
this  year?  Perhaps  some  canned  venison  or 
a couple  of  venison  steaks  could  he  shared 
with  him  or  her.  You  could  even  send  a 
Christmas  card  with  a little  note  inside  tell- 
ing some  of  the  highlights  of  hunting  on 
the  property. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Romance  is  Over 

McKean  — Alter  nearly  a mcmth  of  sto- 
len hait,  sprung  traps  and  two  misses  with 
my  tranquilizer  gun,  1 finally  caught  a nui- 
sance hear  in  Smethport.  One  onlooker 
asked  me  the  sex  ot  the  hear,  and  after  a 
quick  peek  into  the  trap  1 replied  a female. 
She  then  asked  me  how  1 knew,  hut  before 
1 could  answer  another  onkroker  replied, 
“He  ought  to,  he’s  been  dating  her  for  a 
month.” 

— WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethport 


Saturday  Night  Fever 

Snyder  — Landowner  Ken  Narehood 
was  having  problems  with  heavers  cutting 
his  corn,  so  Deputy  Tim  Wagner  and  I 
trapped  a couple  to  relocate  elsewhere. 
While  standing  between  rows  of  corn  re- 
moving the  heavers  from  the  traps,  Tim, 
all  of  a sudden,  began  dancing.  I thought 
this  was  a hit  strange  until  1 noticed  he  was 
wearing  shorts  and  standing  in  a patch  of 
stinging  nettle. 

— WCO  Steven  Sernardi,  Penns  Creek 

High  Dive 

While  anchored  near  the  Hunter  Sta- 
tion Bridge  after  patrolling  the  Allegh- 
eny River  on  the  first  day  of  the  early 
goose  season.  Deputy  Tony  Eismont  and 
I saw  a deer  on  the  bridge  avoid  a colli- 
sion with  a car  by  jumping  into  the  water. 
The  deer,  after  a fall  of  nearly  30  feet, 
promptly  swam  to  shore  and  ran  up  the 
adjacent  hillside. 

— WES  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Taking  No  Chances 

Luzerne  — Deputy  Dominic  Anastasi 
went  to  pick  up  a roadkilled  deer,  and  while 
removing  the  decaying  carcass  from  the 
side  of  the  road,  he  was  startled  hy  a snort- 
ing hear  standing  on  its  hind  legs  about  10 
feet  away.  Anastasi  yelled  at  the  hear,  hut 
when  it  refused  to  leave  he  retreated  to  his 
vehicle  and  returned  the  following  morn- 
ing to  retrieve  the  deer  remains. 

— WCO  J05EPH  G.  Wenzel,  Sear  Creek 

Fixed  Him 

Elk  — Over  the  years  I’ve  relocated 
many  nuisance  hears  for  damage  caused  to 
beehives,  hirdfeeders  and  aunfields,  hut 
the  hear  that  tore  the  siding,  insulation  and 
entire  corner  off  the  Nansen  Hotel,  while 
trying  to  get  the  chicken  wings  in  the  walk- 
in  cooler,  had  gone  too  far.  I wondered  if 
he  thought  1 went  too  far  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  far  reaches  of  Clinton 
County. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Sodenhorn,  Ridgway 
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Came  Commission  responds  to 
deputy  inquiries 


Game  commission  officials 

are  concerned  that  recent  criti- 
cism and  critical  media  coverage  of 
agency  law  enforcement  efforts  may 
compromise  the  safety  of  wildlife  con- 
servation officers  this  fall.  Over  sev- 
eral weeks  last  summer,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles appeared  that  quoted  persons 
who  claimed  they  had  been  mistreated 
by  wildlife  conservation  officers. 
While  there  was  some  legitimacy  to  a 
few  of  the  allegations,  such  situations 
are  not  widespread. 

The  agency’s  deputy  force  was  the 
target  of  much  of  the  criticism.  Depu- 
ties, an  integral  part  of  the  Game 
Commission  since  1903,  comprise 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  offic- 
ers in  the  agency’s  law  enforcement 
ranks.  Their  activities  are  coordinated 
by  full-time  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficers. 

Media  interest  in  deputies  surfaced 
through  a newspaper  account  of  an 
investigation  last  December  in 
Cambria  County  in  which  an 
antlerless  deer  was  shot  illegally  in 
buck  season.  The  violation  was  ob- 
served and  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion; officers  responded  to  a camp,  and 
through  their  investigation  later  found 
that  the  deer  had  been  transported  to 
a nearby  residence.  After  lengthy  in- 
terviews with  seven  hunters,  who  were 
uncooperative,  the  officers  cited  all 
they  believed  were  involved. 

About  two  dozen  citations  were  is- 
sued to  the  hunters,  who  were  de- 


tained for  several  hours.  A magistrate 
later  dismissed  the  citations  and  sug- 
gested the  officer  re-file  on  key  defen- 
dants. New  charges  were  never  filed. 

The  incident  has  been  investigated 
by  the  Commission,  and  it’s  already 
been  acknowledged  the  supervising 
wildlife  conservation  officer  could 
have  handled  the  situation  more  effi- 
ciently. 

“It’s  unfortunate  this  incident  un- 
folded the  way  it  did,”  said  PGC  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Donald  C.  Madl.  “We 
must  remember,  though,  that  these 
officers  had  a responsibility  to  inves- 
tigate the  reported  violation.  They 
met  resistance  and  tried  to  deal  with 
it  professionally.” 

More  newspaper  articles  followed, 
including  an  ad  soliciting  comments 
from  hunters  who  felt  they  were  mis- 
treated. The  stories,  some  of  which 
identified  the  need  for  the  Game 
Commission  to  use  a formal  com- 
plaint-tracking system,  made  media 
wire  services.  That  generated  legisla- 
tive interest  and  concern.  At  a House 
Game  and  Eisheries  Committee  meet- 
ing, unsworn  testimony  by  persons 
who  alleged  officer  abuse  led  to  a state- 
wide flurry  of  newspaper  stories. 

“It’s  unfortunate  that  deputies  have 
been  stereotyped  by  this  rash  of  slanted 
articles,  that  their  motivation  and  in- 
tegrity have  been  questioned,”  said  J. 
R.  Eagan,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
director.  “They  are  hard  working,  dedi- 
cated officers  who  don’t  deserve  the 
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negative  publicity  they’re  getting.” 

Game  Commission  officials  believe 
the  stage  has  been  set  tor  people  who 
may  challenge  the  authority  ot  all 
wildlife  conservation  officers  during 
the  upcoming  hunting  seasons.  “We 
expect  more  complaints  than  normal 
as  a result  ot  these  articles,”  Fagan  said. 
“And  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
our  ofticers  will  encounter  some  addi- 
tional resistance  in  the  pertormance 
ot  their  duties  this  tall.” 

The  Game  Commission  acknowl- 
edges that  Its  ofticers  do  make  mistakes 
and  agrees  some  could  benetit  by  im- 
proving their  communication  skills. 
But  the  problem  is  not  epidemic.  The 
overwhelming  majority  ot  ofticers  are 
professionals  who  take  great  pride  in 
furthering  wildlife  conservation  and 
ensuring  hunters  pursue  game  through 
fair  chase. 

“Everyone,  including  legislators 
who  have  expressed  concerns  about 
deputies,  agrees  the  problem  stems 
from  a few,”  Madl  said.  “Are  we  going 
to  address  this  problem?  Yes.  But  there 
will  always  be  complaints.  There  isn’t 
one  law  enforcement  organization  in 
this  country  that  doesn’t  get  them.” 

The  Game  Commission  is  currently 
looking  into  the  purchase  ot  a com- 
puter-integrated complaint-tracking 
system  that  would  centrally  locate 
complaints  currently  received  by  the 
six  region  offices  and  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  Other  considerations 
include  a suggestion  by  Rep.  Gary 
Haluska,  D-Cambria  County,  to  de- 
velop a standardized  complaint  form. 
The  agency  will  also  continue  to  re- 
view additional  training  possibilities. 

The  average  deputy  has  12  years 
experience,  a full-time  job,  and  sacri- 
fices much  of  his  or  her  free  and  vaca- 
tion time  to  enforce  the 
commonwealth’s  wildlife  laws.  Depu- 
ties do  more  than  law  enforcement. 
They  present  educational  programs  to 


students,  teach  hunter-trapper  educa- 
tion courses,  stock  pheasants  and, 
among  many  other  duties,  respond  to 
wildlite  complaints.  Deputies  also 
have  increasingly  become  a point  ot 
contact  tor  the  agency  because  they’re 
tamiliar  public  tigures  in  most  commu- 
nities. 

To  become  a deputy,  a person  must 
be  at  least  21  years  old,  undergo  an 
extensive  background  check  and  pass 
a written  examination.  Successtul  ap- 
plicants attend  an  intensive,  one-week 
training  program  at  the  Ross  heftier 
School  ot  Conservation.  Prior  to  re- 
porting to  the  school,  deputy  candi- 
dates receive  two  days  ot  Game  and 
Wildlite  Code  and  regulations  train- 
ing at  the  region  office.  Once  commis- 
sioned, deputies  serve  a one-year  pro- 
bation and  are  required  to  participate 
in  a structured  on-the-job  training 
program  supervised  by  their  wildlite 
conservation  officer.  The  number  ot 
hours  new  deputies  participate  in  on- 
the-job  training  varies,  but  the  1997 
statewide  average  was  460  hours. 

In  addition,  deputies  are  required 
to  annually  participate  in  officer  skills 
training  — tirearms  training  and  quali- 
fication, defensive  tactics,  use-of-force 
and  hazardous  materials  training.  If 
they  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  be- 
fore October  1 5 in  any  given  year, 
their  law  enforcement  authority  is  sus- 
pended. They  must  also  attend  at  least 
four  training  sessions  scheduled  by  the 
supervising  officer  every  year. 

Deputies  also  play  an  invaluable 
role  by  providing  Game  Commission 
services  in  vacant  officer  districts. 
Without  their  help,  the  agency’s  pres- 
ence in  the  districts  would  be  virtu- 
ally nonexistent  and  wildlife  resources 
would  suffer. 

Being  a wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer isn’t  easy.  It  often  requires  offic- 
ers to  interrupt  a person’s  recreational 
activities  and,  if  they  apprehend  some- 
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one  breaking  the  law,  assess  penalties 
that  often  include  expensive  fines  or 
loss  of  hunting  privileges.  But  these 
officers  are  also  the  same  ones  who 
break  up  poaching  rings,  search  for  lost 
hunters,  handle  problems  with  wild- 
life  and  a host  of  other  activities. 

“1  believe  the  public’s  perception  of 
wildlife  conservation  officers  is  a good 
one,  despite  the  recent  negative  pub- 
licity,”  said  Game  Commissioner  Sam 
Dunkle.  “Pennsylvanians  recognize 


the  important  role  conservation  offic- 
ers  play  and  have  supported  the  job 
officers  do  for  close  to  100  years. 

“But  it’s  also  clear  the  Game  Com- 
mission  needs  to  make  some  changes,” 
Dunkle  noted.  “We’ve  been  receiving 
suggestions  from  legislators  and  other 
interested  individuals  on  how  to  im- 
prove our  law  enforcement  programs. 
We  welcome  this  discussion  and  hope 
it  leads  to  solutions  beneficial  to  wild- 
life, the  agency  and  Pennsylvanians.” 


Bear  and  buck  seasons  on  tap 


WHAT  MANY  consider  the  peak  of 
the  hunting  season  comes  this  month; 
Bear  season,  followed  by  buck  season. 
This  year’s  hear  season  will  run  from 
Monday,  November  2 3 through 
Wedne.sday,  November  25.  Every  in- 
dication is  that  this  year  should  he 
another  excellent  year  for  hear  hunt- 
ers. Last  year,  hunters  took  2, 1 10  bears, 
the  third  largest  harvest  on  record. 

For  hunting  bears,  a hear  license  is 
required.  They  may  he  obtained  from 
any  license  issuing  agent  and  Game 
Commission  offices.  Like  last  year,  the 
hear  license  does  not  have  to  he  dis- 
played, hut  It  must  he  produced  upon 
demand  of  an  officer. 

Bear  hunters  must  wear  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange,  on  the 
head,  chest  and  hack  combined. 

Upon  killing  a hear,  the  hunter 
must  tag  the  animal  before  moving  the 
carcass.  Then,  within  24  hours,  the 
hunter  must  take  the  animal,  along 
with  his  hunting  license  and  hear  li- 
cense, to  a Game  Commission  hear 
check  station. 

It  is  unlawful  to  kill  a hear  in  a den, 
use  a radio  to  locate  a hear  to  which  a 
radio  transmitter  has  been  attached, 
hunt  where  hair  has  been  used  as  an 
enticement  to  Lire  wildlife  within  the 
past  30  days,  and  to  use  scents  or  lures. 


The  six  Game  Commission  re- 
gional field  offices  and  all  other  offi- 
cial bear  check  stations  will  examine 
and  tag  hears  Nov.  23,  24  and  25,  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  After  9 p.m.  on  Nov. 
25,  hunters  with  hears  that  need  to  he 
checked  should  contact  the  appropri- 
ate regional  office. 

For  hear  check  station  locations 
and  additional  hear  hunting  regula- 
tions, refer  to  the  1998-99  Pennsylva- 
nia Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 

The  antlered  deer  season  opens 
Monday,  November  30  and  runs 
through  Saturday,  December  12.  Last 
year’s  buck  harvest  was  176,504,  with 
84  percent  of  that  occuring  in  the 
regular  firearms  season.  This  year 
promises  to  he  just  as  good,  if  the 
weather  cooperates. 

Deer  hunters  are  required  to  wear 
at  least  250  squate  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange,  on  the  head,  chest  and 
hack  combined. 

Deer  must  he  tagged  immediately 
after  harvest  and  before  the  carcass  is 
moved.  Tag  must  he  attached  to  the 
ear  and  remain  attached  until  the  ani- 
mal is  processed  for  consumption  or 
prepared  for  mounting.  Within  10  days 
of  taking  a deer,  hunters  must  submit 
a report  card  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  office. 
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Deer  Damage  Farms  lists  available 


HUNTERS  who  would  like  to  obtain 
a list  ot  Deer  Damage  Farms  in  the 
county  where  they  hold  an  antlerless 
deer  license  are  encouraged  to  contact 
the  Game  Commission  Region  Office 
serving  that  county. 

During  the  statewide  antlered 
(buck)  season,  hunters  on  designated 
Deer  Damage  Farm  areas  may  harvest 
one  antlerless  deer  with  a county-spe- 
cific  antlerless  license. 


A county  list  may  he  obtained  by 
sending  a stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
\'elope  to  the  proper  Game  Contmis- 
sion  region  office  found  on  page  4 of 
the  J 998-99  Digest  of  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations . 

Since  its  inception  nearly  10  years 
ago,  this  program  has  helped  increase 
hunting  pressure  where  deer  damage 
is  most  severe  and  provide  added  deer 
hunting  opportunites  for  hunters. 


PGC  region  maps  about  sold  out 


SUPPFIES  of  the  Game  Commission 
region  maps,  produced  about  1 5 years 
ago,  are  about  exhausted,  it’s  not  likely 
they’ll  he  reprinted  in  the  near  future. 

Maps  for  the  Southcentral,  South- 
west and  Northcentral  regions  are 
gone.  Supplies  for  the  remaining  three 
regions  are  limited.  Region  maps  are 


$4.72  each,  plus  6%  state  sales  tax.  In- 
dividual state  game  lands  maps  are  94 
cents  each,  plus  6%  state  sales  tax. 

To  order  maps,  or  for  a map  order 
form,  write  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 
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Surplus  licenses  authorized  for  south- 
western counties 


AT  THE  October  meeting,  the  Com- 
mission  authorized  treasurers  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  counties 
to  otter  unsold  antlerless  deer  licenses 
as  either  surplus  or  antlerless  licenses. 
More  than  60,000  unsold  antlerless 
licenses  remained  in  the  affected 
counties  as  of  October  1. 

Counties  expected  to  offer  hunt- 
ers surplus  licenses  include 
Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Washing- 
ton and  Westmoreland.  Somerset 
County,  also  selected  for  surplus  sales, 
had  already  sold  its  entire  1998  li- 
cense allocation.  Allegheny  County, 
given  its  special  regulations  area  des- 
ignation, has  been  selling  surplus 
antlerless  licenses  since  August. 

Treasurers  in  these  eight  south- 
western counties  will  begin  accept- 


ing surplus  license  applications 
through  the  mail  immediately.  Appli- 
cations will  be  accepted  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Surplus  li- 
censes will  be  issued  to  applicants 
when  the  required  regulatory  process 
is  complete.  There’s  no  guarantee  sur- 
plus licenses  will  be  available  to  ar- 
chers in  the  early  season.  The  surplus 
license  application  is  found  in  the 
Hunting  & Trapping  Digest. 

Hunters  are  reminded  they’re  lim- 
ited to  buying  only  one  surplus  license, 
except  in  special  regulations  counties, 
where  multiple  surplus  licenses  may  be 
purchased. 

These  southwestern  county  surplus 
licenses  will  be  available  for  the  tradi- 
tional firearms  seasons,  and  late  ar- 
chery and  flintlock  muzzleloader  sea- 
sons. 


Catch  WILD  Pennsylvania 


WILD  Pennsylvania  is  a 1 3-part  tele- 
vision series  featuring  wildlife  and  out- 
door activities.  Produced  by  Chuck 
Unger  and  Tim  Schwartz  of  WPSX  at 
University  Park,  and  hosted  by  Chuck 
Aher,  WILD  Pennsylvania  is  being 
picked  up  by  every  public  television 
broadcasting  station  in  the  state. 

First  in  the  series  is  an  overview  of 
the  entire  series.  The  others  will  cover 
black  bears,  the  Becoming  an  Out- 


doors-Woman program,  eagle  and  per- 
egrine falcon  reintroductions,  wildlife 
education  programs,  otter  and  fisher 
reintroductions,  wetlands,  wildlife  art- 
ists, deer  management,  habitat  man- 
agement, backyard  wildlife,  youth  field 
days  and  Pennsylvania’s  elk. 

Stations  will  run  the  series  at  least 
once.  Many,  if  not  all,  will  run  it  a sec- 
ond time,  too.  Check  you  local  TV 
listings  for  WILD  Pennsylvania. 


Region  Office  Phone  Numbers 

Use  the  following  numbers  to  contact  a region  office: 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 717-675-1  143 

Northcentral  — 717-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-3136 

TIP  Hotline:  1-888'PGC-8001 . This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  or  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


Deer  Data  Collection  Results  for  1997 

Those  who  claim  the  PGC  does  not  collect  held  data  to  support  deer  man- 
agement  may  find  it  interesting  that  last  year  aging  teams  examined  more  than 
18,000  deer  during  the  buck  season  and  29,000  during  the  antlerless  season. 
Examinations  took  place  Tuesday  through  Thursday  on  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  seasons. 

Then,  from  February  1 through  May  31,  WCOs  examined  2,292  females  — 
killed  on  highways,  tor  the  most  part  — to  determine  it  they  were  pregnant, 
and  if  so,  how  many  fawns  they  were  carrying.  This  data  is  used  to  estimate 
productivity  in  each  county.  — Bret  Wallingford 

Reporting  Rates  of  Archers  and  Muzzleloaders-Another 
Look 

To  evaluate  reporting  tates  of  howhunters  and  muztleloader  hunters,  4,279 
ear  tags  from  the  early  archery  season  and  543  ear  tags  from  the  post-Christmas 
deer  hunting  seasons  were  obtained.  The  early  and  late  archery  seasons  coni' 
Fined  resulted  in  2,568  of  4,480  (57  percent)  eat  tags  being  reported. 
Muzzleloader  hunters  reported  only  8 ot  47  (17  percent)  deer  confirmed  by 
processors  to  he  muzzleloadet  kills. 

Reporting  rate  for  muzzleloaders  was  probably  higher  than  indicated  by  this 
study,  as  this  estimate  is  based  on  a very  small  sample  size.  Based  on  the  find- 
ings of  this  and  a similar  study,  when  using  rifle  season  reporting  rates,  we  may 
be  slightly  overestimating  the  archery  harvest,  and  underestimating  the 
muzzleloader  harvest.  — Bret  Wallingford 

Propagation  Program  Undergoing  Review 

The  pheasant  propagation  program  continues  to  be  evaluated.  A draft  of  a 
propagation  management  plan  is  being  reviewed.  Also  a harvest  rate  study  has 
been  proposed  for  this  fall.  The  proposed  reward  hand  study  would  last  one 
hunting  season  and  provide  harvest  rate  data  for  birds  produced  by  our  game 
farms.  Differences  in  harvest  rates  between  north  and  south  pheasant  zones, 
public  and  private  lands,  and  week  of  release  would  he  explored.  Also,  the  cost 
to  put  a bird  in  the  hag  would  he  determined. 

A primary  benefit  of  the  project  would  he  to  allow  infotmed  management 
decisions  that  would  increase  the  harvest  rate  of  released  birds,  that  is  put 
more  birds  in  the  hag  without  additional  costs.  Considering  that  increasing  the 
statewide  harvest  rate  by  only  5%  would  result  in  10,000  additional  birds  being 
harvested,  and  that  each  bird  costs  around  $12  to  produce  and  distribute,  the 
value  of  additional  birds  harvested  in  just  one  year  would  more  than  cover  the 
anticipated  cost  of  the  project.  — Bob  Boyd 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


There's  a host  of  unsung  heroes  working  for  wild- 
life conservatioti  who  honestly  can  say  . . . 

They  Couldn't  Pay 
Me  Enough 


Differences  between  employer  and 
employee  must  have  existed  since 
the  first  person  asked  the  second  person  to 
do  something  for  him  tor  pay.  Whatever 
the  joh,  whatever  the  currency  of  compen- 
sation, the  employer  has  always  tried  to  get 
it  done  tor  less,  and  the  employee  has  al- 
ways felt  he  should  get  more. 

It  both  payer  and  payee  are  lucky,  the 
cost  of  getting  the  joh  done  is  a compro- 
mise. Although  neither  may  he  completely 
happy  with  what  they  paid  or  received,  they 
accept  the  imperfect  arrangement  as  a nec- 
essary parr  ot  doing  husiness. 

Wrangling  over  what  the  market  will 
hear  to  pay  for  services  rendered  has  always 
been  a part  ot  contract  negotiations,  even 
it  they’re  “signed”  with  a handshake.  But 
as  anyone  who  has  dickered  over  price 
knows,  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  what  an 
employer  will  pay  tor  the  job  and  a lower 
limit  to  what  the  worker  will  take  to  do  it. 

Honest  work  at  fair  pay  is  what  most  of 
us  expect  in  the  end,  whether  it’s  our  dol- 
lar coming  or  going.  Rut  there  are  some 
jobs  tor  which,  frankly,  they  couldn’t  pay 
me  enough.  That  statement  can  he  read 
two  ways.  First,  1 know  they  can’t  afford 
what  1 would  have  to  charge  for  the  work. 
And,  second,  even  if  they  offered  me  a 
check  with  lots  ot  numbers  between  the 


dollar  sign  and  decimal  point,  it  would 
never  he  enough  to  make  me  do  the  task. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  1 wouldn’t  do  it  for 
love,  or  tor  tun. 

What  would  they  have  to  pay  you  to 
get  you  to  drag  a 100-pound  deadweight 
tor  a couple  of  miles  over  rough  ground? 
And  make  you  carry  30  extra  pounds,  as 
well,  in  boots,  heavy  clothing,  gun  and  a 
heart-and-liver  hag?  I’m  talking,  of  course, 
about  the  hunter’s  chore  ot  dragging  a deer 
through  the  woods,  around  trees  and  rocks, 
over  fallen  logs  and  thorny  bushes,  hack  to 
camp  or  to  a waiting  vehicle.  Yet,  if  we’re 
lucky,  we  do  it  yearly,  for  tree,  and  call  it  a 
happy  job.  In  tact,  we  call  it  our  reward. 

Could  they  pay  you  enough  to  make  you 
get  up  three  hours  before  dawn,  drive 
through  ice  and  blowing  snow,  then  leave 
your  warm  car  to  spend  the  next  10  hours 
outdoors,  without  shelter,  in  that  same  wet, 
cold,  nasty  weather?  Yet  it’s  what  we  do, 
without  hesitation,  if  it’s  opening  day  of 
hunting  season.  We  submit  to  the  assign- 
ment, voluntarily  and  with  no  thought  ot 
compensation.  We  go  without  even  the 
promise  of  a tag  or  game  bag  being  filled, 
and  the  possibility  ot  the  next  week  sick  in 
hed. 

Opening  day  of  fall  turkey  season  last 
year  dawned  overcast  in  my  area.  Rain  was 
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“possible,”  the  news  said,  but  meanwhile 
it  was  still  dry,  and  we  gambled.  Of  our  tur- 
key hunting  gang,  the  group  that  gathers 
traditionally  at  our  place  for  the  season 
starter,  not  one  hunter  wore  or  carried  a 
raincoat  into  the  woods.  Including  me. 

At  noon  1 was  sitting  against  a tree, 
looking  into  a small  hollow.  I’d  heard  a 
turkey  answer  my  call  (or  was  it  another 
hunter?)  across  the  hasin.  1 stroked  the  call 
again,  but  the  turkey  didn’t  yelp  hack.  In- 
stead a deer  appeared,  a fat  doe  scrambling 
down  the  hillside,  probably  kicked  up  by 
other  hunters  on  the  game  lands.  She 
stopped  in  front  of  me,  a stone’s  throw  away, 
and  1 thought  about  my  choice  of  carrying 
a turkey  gun  that  day,  instead  of  my  bow. 
She  looked  hack,  her  ears  cocked  at  the 
way  she’d  come.  Then  she  turned  to  stare 
at  me  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  say,  “1  know 
you’re  not  supposed  to  be  there  and  1 don’t 
like  it,  but  1 don’t  know  what  you  are  and 
you  don’t  seem  be  something  to  worry 


Linda  Steiner 


about.”  Dismissing  me,  the  doe  flicked  het 
tail  and  ambled  off. 

1 congratulated  myself  on  the  fine  morn- 
ing, turkeys  heard,  several  deer  seen,  and 
it  was  only  12  o’clock.  1 didn’t  need  to  be 
paid  to  go  out  on  a day  like  this,  instead  1 
would  pay  to  be  there.  1 realized  that  in  a 
way  1 was  paying  for  the  privilege  — my 
hunting  license  fee  — though  in  my  mus- 
ing I had  meant  I’d  pay  even  more  “admis- 
sion” if  it  had  been  asked. 

Then  it  rained.  A few  drops  at  first,  the 
patter  making  round,  dark  spots  on  my 
cotton  canvas  small-game  pants,  and  soak- 
ing through  immediately.  The  day  was 
warm  and  1 wore  only  cotton  long  johns 
underneath,  and  a light  cotton  flannel  shirt 
under  the  canvas  jacket  and  orange  vest. 
No  pines  or  hemlocks  were  in  sight  to  pro- 
vide a natural  umbrella,  so  1 just  hunkered 
against  the  tree,  trying  to  present  the  small- 
est possible  horizontal  area  to  the  shower. 

Then  it  really  rained.  The  clouds 
dumped  a deluge,  a Niagara.  My  drenched 
clothes  stuck  to  me,  cold  and  clammy, 
forming  their  own  spouts  as  the  rain  gath- 
ered in  the  folds  and  poured  off.  Water  ran 
freely  down  my  back,  into  my  eyes,  and  my 
cotton  cap  plastered  onto  my  wet  hair.  My 
toes  squished  in  my  soggy  boots.  The  cli- 
che that  you  can  only  get  so  wet  was  true. 
1 started  to  laugh. 

For  someone  to  hire  me  to  sit  in  the  fall 
woods  in  a storm  until  1 was  water-logged, 
then  get  me  to  stay  while  the  rain  beat  on 
me  another  hour  for  good  measure,  1 would 
need  so  much  money  that  I’d  have  to  hire 
someone  in  turn  to  help  me  haul  it  to  the 
bank.  Rut  that  day  1 was  letting  all  that 
happen  to  me  for  free,  willingly  and  hap- 
pily. That  was  why  1 laughed. 

VOLUNTEERS  from  the  Allegheny  Sultans 
Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  plant  nut  bearing  trees  at  Two 
Mile  Run  County  Park  in  Venango  County. 
Wildlife  conservation  volunteers  can  never 
be  paid  enough  because  caring,  dedication 
and  a kind  heart  are  beyond  price. 
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Could  they  pay  you  enough  to  wait  on 
a snowy,  sub-zero  deer  stand,  while  you 
slowly  lost  the  teelin«  in  your  toes  and  your 
fingertips?  Could  they  pay  you  enough  not 
to  slap  a mosquito  that  was  siphoning  a 
vein  on  your  how  hand,  hur  make  you  miive 
the  other  hand  slowly,  slow-motion  slowly, 
toward  the  blood  thief  to  chase  it  away? 
Could  they  pay  yoti  enough  to  cut  open  a 
deer’s  belly  and  plunge  your  hands  inro  the 
blood  and  fat  and  mass  of  still  warm  or- 
gans and  pull  it  all  our? 

Yet  that’s  what  hunters  do  for  the  love 
of  the  sport  — put  up  with  cold  and  biting 
insects,  and  even  the  unpleasant  hut  nec- 
essary task  of  field-dressing  game,  so  the 
wild  bounty  harvested  from  the  woods  be- 
comes a wild  bounty  for  the  table. 

1 know  sportsmen  who  spend  hotirs  at 
the  reloading  bench,  until  their  eyes  and 
their  hack  ache,  replenishing  their  home- 
made ammunition  supplies  for  hunting  and 
the  target  range.  They’re  on  nobody’s  pay- 
roll. 1 know  outdoorsmen  who  put  in  hours 
tramping  the  woods  before  the  season, 
coming  hack  scratched,  grimy  and  with 
poison  ivy,  just  to  learn  the  state  of  the  land 
and  the  wildlife  in  anticipation  of  hunting 
seasons  to  come.  They,  too,  are  punching 
no  one’s  time  clock. 


Then  there  are  the  folks  who  readily  dig 
and  tote  on  their  days  off,  getting  dirty  and 
tired,  planting  nut-hearing  trees  and  berry- 
hearing  hushes  as  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. Others  sit  hour  after  hour  in  commit- 
tees and  meetings,  testifying  for  wildlife  and 
sportsmen’s  issues,  and  arguing  for  the  fund- 
ing to  make  good  things  happen  for  the 
outdoor  world.  Still  more  are  out  again  and 
again  at  events  and  programs  for  kids, 
teaching  shotgun  shooting  and  archery, 
instructing  in  hunter  ethics  and  firearms 
safety,  or  passing  on  the  how’s  and  why’s  of 
trapping.  They’re  called  volunteers. 

We  can’t  pay  these  people  enough,  again 
in  two  senses  of  the  phrase.  Literally,  there 
isn’t  money  available  to  employ  everyone 
who  is  needed  to  help  with  habitat  im- 
provement, he  advocates  for  conservation 
and  wildlife’s  well-being,  or  to  instruct  the 
next  generation  in  outdoor  recreation  and 
what  it  takes  to  he  a hunter.  We  can  also 
never  pay  these  people  enough  because 
caring,  dedication  and  a kind  heart  are 
beyond  price.  The  “thank  you’’  that  we  can 
give  may  seem  like  small  compensation, 
hut  as  “employers”  we  are  lucky.  For  that 
these  volunteers  for  the  sport  and  for  wild- 
life are  ready  to  mark  our  hill  “paid  in 
full.”  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

Laura  Mark-Finberg's  Maternal  Instincts  is  the  Game  Commission's  1999  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  feature.  It  was  selected  from  among  1 7 entries  submitted  by 
Pennsylvania  artists,  and  is  the  1 7th  painting  in  the  WTFW  series  of  fine  art  prints. 

WTFW  began  in  1979.  Then,  in  1982,  the  series  of  annual  patches  and  decals 
was  launched.  The  osprey  was  the  first  species  featured,  followed  by  the  river  otter 
in  '83,  the  first  year  fine  art  prints  were  offered.  (No  decals  have  been  produced 
since  1987.) 

WTFW  was  developed  to  provide  a way  for  people  — hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike  — to  support  nongame  wildlife.  Through  the  sales  of  these  patches  and  prints, 
the  agency  raises  $150,000  or  more  a year. 

An  issue  of  600  signed  and  numbered  full  color  prints  is  being  offered.  Image 
size  is  15  X ZZVi  inches.  The  price  is  $125  each,  plus  $7.50  s&h.  Add  $97.50,  plus 
$15  s&h,  if  you'd  like  it  framed.  Requests  for  specific  numbers  will  be  filled  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Har- 
risburg, PA  171  10-9797,  or  by  calling  1-888-888-3459,  Visa  and  MasterCard  ac- 
cepted. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Steve  Hower 

Schuylkill  County  WCO 


It  Just  Ain't 


Right 

I LISTENED  intently  as  a visitor  ex- 
plained  how  a bear  had  been  killed 
three  days  earlier,  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  1995  hear  season.  He  said  that  the 
people  who  owned  and  operated  a local 
coal  mine  had  been  feeding  this  hear  at  the 
mine  all  year.  According  to  him,  when  hear 
season  opened,  one  of  the  employees  shot 
the  bear  right  where  he  knew  it  would  come 
looking  for  its  daily  feeding. 

“It  ain’t  right,”  he  muttered  as  he  turned 
to  leave.  It  just  ain’t  right.” 

I agreed.  It  his  account  was  true,  it  isn’t 
right  to  take  advantage  of  wildlife  in  such 
a way.  It  is  also  illegal.  1 realized,  though, 
that  many  times  when  somebody  legally 
shoots  a hear,  rumors  develop,  and  with 
nothing  more  than  my  visitor’s  claims  to 
go  on,  an  investigation  was  not  practical. 

1 had  almost  forgotten  about  the  con- 
versation until  one  evening  the  following 
August  when  a neighbor  stopped  by  to  tell 
me  he  had  heard  about  some  hears  being 
ted  at  the  same  coal  mine.  He  said  that  a 
fellow  named  Johnny  Slouchan  and  sev- 
eral other  men  planned  on  hunting  near 
the  mine  on  the  first  day  of  hear  season. 
He  said  that  a large  hear  was  coming  to 
the  mine  tor  food  every  day,  and  that  these 
guys  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bruin’s  routine. 

1 feet  it’s  better  to  prevent  problems  than 
to  sit  by  and  allow  them  to  happen.  So,  in 
early  October  Deputy  Rill  Honicker  and  1 


went  to  the  coal  mine  to  see  if  the  claims 
were  true,  and  it  so,  to  ask  the  miners  to 
simply  stop  feeding  until  after  hear  season. 

It’s  a small  coal  mine  with  only  a tew 
employees.  Betsy  operates  the  hoisting  de- 
vice that  is  powered  by  an  automobile  en- 
gine, while  three  miners  toil  underground, 
digging  coal  deep  inside  the  mine.  The  men 
signal  Betsy  by  calling  on  an  intercom 
when  they  are  ready  to  he  hoisted  to  the 
surface.  She  spends  the  time  waiting  tor 
these  signals  by  watching  the  wildlife  that 
thrives  around  the  mine.  She  has  a large 
bird  feeder  there,  and  when  the  hears  be- 
gan to  show  up  to  eat  the  birdseed,  she 
started  bringing  other  foods.  Many  folks 
don’t  think  of  birdseed  as  food  for  hears, 
hut  hears  are  especially  fond  of  it,  and  each 
yeat  I deal  with  nuisance  hears  attracted 
to  bird  feeders.  Betsy  would  photograph  the 
heats  and  show  the  pictures  to  friends,  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  many  people  knew 
about  the  heats  that  frequented  this  remote 
coal  mine. 

When  Rill  and  1 arrived,  Betsy  was  in- 
side the  mine  shack,  manning  the  hoist. 
She  seemed  glad  to  see  us,  and  after  some 
small  talk,  I explained  my  concerns  to  her 
about  the  problems  that  might  occur  if  she 
continued  feeding  bears.  1 told  her  that  al- 
though it  was  not  unlawful  for  her  to  feed 
the  hears,  it  would  he  unlawful  h)r  anyone 
hunting  t(i  take  a stand  where  they  ciuild 
take  advantage  of  the  hears  coming  to  or 
going  from  the  food. 

“1  just  don’t  want  any  ptohlems,  Betsy. 
If  you  stop  feeding  now,  we’ll  he  okay  be- 
cause hear  season  is  more  than  50  days 
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away.”  The  game  law  requires  that  no  hunt' 
ing  rake  place  in  such  an  area  until  at  least 
30  Jays  after  all  food  or  remnants  of  food 
has  heen  removed.  This  is  to  permit  the 
hears  to  break  their  hahit  and  to  establish 
a new  feeding  routine.  Betsy  said  that  she 
understood  and  would  stop  feeding.  She 
showed  Rill  and  me  some  pictures  of  a large 
hear  she  called  Jtinior.  The  hear  had  heen 
photographed  only  feet  from  the  mine 
shack  where  we  were  now  standing.  After 
talking  to  Betsy,  1 felt  certain  1 had  averted 
a major  difficulty  for  some  hunters. 

It  snowed  a few  days  prior  to  the  open- 
ing  day  of  hear  season,  and  the  ridges  and 
mountains  of  Schuylkill  County  had  taken 
on  a peaceful  semblance.  The  hunters 
would  have  an  easy  time  tracking  and  see- 
ing  hears.  Sometime  around  1 1 o’clock 
Deputy  Bill  Honicker  radioed  me.  Rill  was 
patrolling  with  Deputy  Frank  Yanosky. 
“Frank  and  1 just  checked  a big  one  cont' 
ing  out  of  Blackwood.  It  was  tagged  and 
everything  looked  okay.” 

Blackwood  is  the  name  given  to  a re- 
mote  valley  between  the  Sharp  and  Red 
mountains.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  min- 
ing  village  that  was  once  located  there,  hut 
has  long  since  vanished,  like  coal  dust  in  a 
windstorm.  There’s  nothing  there  now  ex- 
cept  an  old  railroad,  a few  dirt  roads  and 
Betsy’s  coal  mine. 

“Who  shot  It,  RilD” 

“A  fellow  named  Johnny  Slotichan.  Two 
guys  were  in  rhe  truck,  hut  Slotichan  shot 
the  hear.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  where  he  hrotight  it  out 
of  the  woods?” 

“Affitmative.  Not  far  from  the  road  thar 
goes  up  to  the  mine.” 

“Go  find  the  drag  mark  and  wait  there 
for  me.  I’ll  he  right  over.” 

1 didn’t  think  there  would  he  any  proh- 
lem,  because  Betsy  had  stopped  feeding 
over  a month  ago,  hut  1 wanted  to  check 
things  out.  1 knew  someone  would  proh- 
ably  come  to  me  later  and  say  that 
Slotichan  killed  his  hear  near  the  mine 
where  they  were  feeding  hears,  and  1 


wanted  to  know  for  certain  that  the  feed- 
ing  had  stopped. 

As  we  followed  the  obvious  drag  marks 
1 couldn’t  help  hut  think  of  what  Law  Eri' 
forcement  Supervisor  Lowell  Bittner  (now 
retired)  once  told  me.  “Having  a couple 
inches  of  snow  is  like  having  10  extra  men. 
The  snow  will  tell  you  exactly  what  went 
on  and  it  doesn’t  lie.” 

The  drag  mark  was  easy  to  follow.  They 
had  dragged  the  hear  wirhin  50  yards  of 
the  mine.  As  the  deputies  followed  the  drag 
mark  1 walked  over  to  the  mine  shack  and 
was  astounded  to  see  bird  feed  and  half  a 
dozen  or  so  whole  ears  of  corn  on  the 
ground,  and  hear  tracks  were  leading  to  and 
from  the  feed. 

We  followed  the  drag  marks  just  over 
the  top,  right  above  the  mine  (and  the 
feed)  when  we  saw  a hunter  sirring  on  a 
large  rock.  It  was  Bersy’s  son,  the  man  who 
had  killed  a hear  the  year  before.  Because 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  knew  about  the 
bait  at  the  mine  a few  hundred  yards  away, 
and  about  the  hears  thar  had  heen  frequent' 
ing  the  area,  1 wrote  a citation  for  hunting 
over  bait  and  required  him  to  unload  his 
rifle  and  hunt  somewhere  else. 

We  then  found  where  Slotichan  had 
killed  and  field'dressed  his  hear,  and  its 
stomach  was  full  of  birdseed  and  corn.  We 
rook  photos,  in  case  they  were  needed  in 
court.  Bear  tracks,  some  fresher  than  oth- 
ers, were  plentiful  in  the  snow.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  these  tracks  all  led  to  and  from 
the  mine,  and  that  Slotichan  merely  placed 
himself  in  a position  to  intercept  a hear 
traveling  titward  the  mine  area.  There  were 
also  hoot  tracks  that  looked  to  he  older 
than  those  made  by  Slotichan  that  morn- 
ing. We  photographed  those,  too,  and  1 
wondered  who  had  visited  the  site  before 
this  day.  If  it  was  Slotichan  and  he  had  heen 
scouting  for  hear  sign  the  day  before,  he 
surely  would’ve  seen  all  the  hear  tracks  in 
the  snow.  And  if  thar  was  the  case,  why 
would  he  come  hack  to  hunt  in  an  area  he 
knew  was  haired,  unless  he  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  site? 
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1 radioed  the  Southeast  Region  office 
and  asked  to  have  the  bear  seized  when  it 
showed  up  at  the  check  station.  I also  asked 
that  statements  he  taken  from  all  people 
accompanying  Slouchan,  as  well  as  horn 
Slouchan  himselt. 

That  evening  1 \'isited  the  neighhot  who 
had  informed  me  in  August  ot  Slouchan’s 
plan  to  hunt  near  the  mine.  1 told  him  ot 
Slouchan’s  hear  kill  and  that  1 was  about 
to  inter\’iew  Slouchan,  and  asked  him  it 
he  had  any  new  intormation  that  1 should 
he  aware  ot  prior  to  visiting  Slouchan.  He 
said  he  had  spoken  with  Slouchan  just 
three  weeks  earlier,  on  the  tirst  day  ot  tur- 
key  season.  They  talked  about  turkey  hunt- 
ing, hut  when  the  subject  ot  hear  season 
came  up,  Slouchan  proclaimed,  “They’re 
feeding  a big  one  up  at  Betsy’s  mine.” 

1 asked  if  this  had  been  heatd  by  any- 
one else  and  was  told  that  Slouchan’s  boss 
was  in  the  vehicle  at  the  time,  and  although 
he  lives  in  another  county,  he  would  prob- 
ably testify  it  needed.  This  seemed  to  prove 
what  1 already  suspected.  Slouchan  did  not 
just  go  bear  hunting  near  the  mine  by  hap- 
penstance. He  knew  that  this  hear  was  be- 
ing ted  there. 

1 interviewed  Slouchan  that  evening, 
and  after  only  a few  questions  he  became 
defensive  and  asked  me  to  leave.  1 did,  hut 
tiled  charges  against  him  and  another  man 
who  had  assisted  in  ttansporting  the  hear. 
Biith  men  were  charged  with  otfenses  in- 
volving the  unlawtul  taking  ot  a heat 
through  the  use  of  bait. 

Slouchan  and  his  hunting  companion 
hired  an  attorney,  and  not  surprisingly, 
Betsy’s  son  hired  the  same  lawyer  The  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Pottsville  several  months 
later,  hetore  District  Justice  Chatles  Moran. 
Despite  the  tact  that  Slouchan  had  stated 
to  a Game  Commission  intetviewer  that 
he  could  read  and  write,  and  had  e\-en  writ- 
ten the  word  “Yes”  along  with  his  initials 
alter  the  question  on  the  tirst  page  ot  the 
statement  that  asked  if  he  could  read  and 
write,  he  now  claimed  that  he  could  not. 
This  was  an  oh\ious  attempt  tii  ha\'e  the 
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statement  given  by  him  at  the  check  sta- 
tion ruled  inadmissible,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. In  his  statement  Slouchan  had  admit- 
ted to  being  in  the  area  ot  the  mine  on  the 
previous  day.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
heard  about  Betsy  teeding  beats  and  cwen 
that  I had  gone  up  there  and  talked  to  her 
about  it. 

Now,  in  court,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
admit  to  being  illiterate  earliet  because  he 
was  embarrassed.  The  magistrate  didn’t  buy 
it  and  allowed  the  statement  to  be  entered 
as  ex'idence.  I called  both  witnesses  to  tes- 
tily about  their  con\’ersation  with 
Slouchan  regarding  the  teeding  ot  bears  at 
the  coal  mine.  All  otticets  involved  in  the 
investigation  testilied  as  well.  Alter  an 
unprecedented  three  days  ot  testimony, 
Slouchan  and  his  companion  were  both 
toLind  guilty.  They  faced  tines  ot  $ 1 ,000  and 
loss  ot  hunting  privileges.  At  a separate 
hearing,  Betsy’s  son  was  also  found  guilty 
and  was  otdered  to  pay  a $200  tine. 

All  thtee  appealed,  and  new  trials  were 

heard  before  a 


of  Schuylkill  County.  Betsy’s  son  had  his 
case  heard  first.  And  even  though  it  was 
proven  that  he  worked  at  the  mine  every 
day  and  had  full  knowledge  of  the  hears 
frequenting  the  bait,  the  judge,  without 
giving  any  explanation,  found  him  not 
guilty.  Because  the  other  two  defendants 
were  charged  separately,  the  same  judge 
heard  their  case  at  a later  date.  This  hear- 
mg  lasted  an  entire  day  and  no  decision 
was  given  on  that  day. 

A month  or  so  later  1 received  a notice 
in  the  mail  saying  that  the  judge  had  found 
both  Slouchan  and  his  buddy  nor  guilty  on 
all  charges.  No  explanation  for  this  deci- 
Mon  was  ever  given,  and  to  this  day  1 have 
no  idea  why  the  judge  ruled  in  this  way.  As 
a result  of  the  court’s  decision,  Slouchan 
was  able  to  recover  the  bear,  and  he  had 
the  entire  animal  mounted.  He  then  put  it 
on  display  at  the  Schuylkill  County  Fair 
and  was  seen  wearing  a T-shirt  that  read, 
“1  heat  the  Game  Commission.” 

I’ve  known  for  a long  rime  that  not  all 
people  care  about  protecting  wildlife  or  the 


ethics  of  hunting.  After  all,  I guess  in  the 
big  scheme  of  things,  a deer  or  a bear 
doesn’t  matter  to  some  people,  and  1 proh- 
ably  get  too  involved  in  these  cases,  any- 
way. 1 don’t  know  a whole  lot  about  some 
things,  but  1 can  tell  you  one  thing:  With- 
out w'lldlife  law  enforcement,  we  would 
have  limited  numbers  of  deer  and  hear.  It’s 
happened  before  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
have  entrusted  me  and  my  colleagues  to 
protect  these  animals  and  to  ensure  that 
their  populations  remain  healthy. 

As  long  as  1 proudly  don  the  uniform  of 
a WCO,  1 will  continue  doing  my  duty. 
And  when  I find  that  my  efforts  at  wildlife 
law  enforcement  are  not  supported  by  the 
courts,  I just  remind  myself  of  all  the 
people,  hunters  and  nonhunters  alike,  who 
report  violations.  It  is  their  hope  that  some- 
thing is  done  to  curb  this  ongoing  crime 
against  our  wild  things.  It’s  quite  apparent 
that  they,  too,  believe  that  taking  wildlife 
unlawfully  not  only  is  a crime,  but  it  just 
ain’t  right.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Trumpets  blaring  from  the  heavens,  sunlight  illu- 
minating dazzling  white  forms  ...  ids  the 
annual  tundra  swan  migration. 


Angels  of  the  Sky 


I HEAR  them  before  I see  them.  High' 
pitched,  musical  laughter  emanates 
from  above  the  clouds.  The  clouds  them' 
selves  scud  past,  driven  by  the  cold  wind, 
and  1 scan  the  firmament  in  between, 
straining  to  see  the  “angels  of  the  sky."  Fi' 
nally,  a patch  of  blue  sky  reveals  a flying 
wedge  moving  fast,  outstretched  white 
wings  shining  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  early  No' 
vemher,  and  the  tundra 
swans  are  heading 
southeast  fot  the 
winter. 

In  early  March 
the  scene  repeats 
itself  — the  same 
cold,  blustery 
weather,  the  calh 
ing,  highflying 
birds  often  hidden 
by  the  clouds. 

But,  sometimes 
the  curtain  lifts  for 
a short  period  of 
incomparable 
swan  watching. 

Perched  on  the 
highest  promon' 
tory  of  our  First 
Field,  1 sit  en' 


thralled  by  the  sight  of  flock  after  flock  of 
tundra  swans. 

One  March  morning,  as  1 start  up  First 
Field  Trail  through  the  forest,  1 hear  tun- 
dra swans  calling.  1 race  back  to  the  open 
powerline  right-of-way  for  an  unimpeded 
view  of  over  100  tundra  swans  passing  di- 
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rectly  overhead,  their  white  wings  gleam- 
ing,  their  black  feet  trailing  out  behind 
them.  One  major  wedge  of  50,  plus  several 
small,  weaving  lines  ot  between  nine  and 
21,  proceed  and  follow  the  central  flock. 
Several  minutes  after  they  pass,  five  more 
fly  over  in  a straight  line.  The  major  noise- 
makers  of  the  day  — singing  cardinals  and 
cawing  crows  — are  silenced  hy  the  tun- 
dra swans  as  if  in  tribute  to  their  size,  beauty 
and  wild  calls,  like  peasants  in  awe  of  roy- 
alty. 

Thinking  the  show  is  over  for  the  day,  1 
continue  on  my  walk  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  Ten  minutes  later  1 hear  another 
flock.  This  time  1 run  to  the  middle  of  First 
Field  and  count  125  swans  weaving  in  un- 
even, weaving  lines  across  the  sky.  After 
two  more  minutes,  75  come  into  view,  then 
60,  90,  70,  15,  65  and  12  roll  in  waves  over 
the  mountain.  Clouds  gather,  turning  the 
sky  gray,  but  still  they  come,  about  600  in 
all,  even  as  snowflakes  float  in  the  wind. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  tundra  swan 
extravaganza  is  over  for  the  day.  Long  af- 
ter they  are  gone,  their  wild  cries  echo  in 
my  head,  cries  flung  in  defiance  of  the  wind 
and  cold,  proclaiming  the  advent  of  spring 
despite  the  wintry  chill. 

Tundra  swans  spend  their  winters  in  es- 
tuaries along  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  North 
Carolina’s  Albemarle  Sound.  But  by  mid- 
February  many  of  them  have  flown  to  the 
lower  Susquehanna  River  Valley  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  counties.  This 
is  a major  staging  area  where  they  await 
the  first  break  in  the  weather  to  head  north- 
west across  Pennsylvania,  pa.ssing  directly 
over  our  mountain,  to  another  major  stag- 
ing area,  the  Lake  Erie  marshes  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio. 

Some  of  the  swans  arrive  in  Pennsylva- 
nia as  early  as  mid-  to  late  December  if  the 
winter  is  mild,  and  numbers  continue  to 
build  up  throughout  Januaty  and  into  Feb- 
ruary. By  late  February,  10  to  20  thousand 
are  in  Pennsylvania,  and  folks  in  the  know 


clog  the  roads  at  Middle  Creek  to  see  not 
only  the  five  to  seven  thousand  tundra 
swans  at  the  refuge,  but  the  much  larger 
ntimbers  of  snow  geese.  According  to  John 
Dunn,  waterfowl  biologist  for  the  Game 
Commission,  in  three  years  snow  geese 
numbers  have  built  from  zero  to  100,000 
at  Middle  Creek  alone,  10,000  more  than 
the  entire  eastern  population  of  tundra 
swans.  Ninety  thousand  tundra  swans, 
though,  represent  an  incredible  comeback 
for  birds  that  w'ere  hunted  almost  to  ex- 
tinction in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
tw'entieth  centuries. 

In  1923,  five  years  after  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  went  into  effect  protecting  the 
sw'ans,  ornithologist  Arthur  Cleveland 
Bent  wrote,  “1  had  lived  to  he  nearly  50 
years  old  before  1 saw  my  first  wild  swan, 
but  it  was  a sight  worth  waiting  for,  to  see 
a flock  of  these  magnificent,  great,  snow 
w'hite  hin.ls,  glistening  in  the  sunlight 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  their  long  necks 
pointing  northw’ard  toward  their  polar 
home,  their  big  black  feet  trailing  behind, 
and  their  broad  translucent  wings  slowly 
beating  the  thin  upper  air,  as  they  sped 
onw'ard  in  their  long  spring  flight.  No  op- 
portunity has  been  neglected  to  kill  these 
magnificent  birds,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
since  time  immemorial;  until  the  vast 
hordes  which  formerly  migrated  across  our 
continent  have  been  sadly  reduced  in  num- 
bers and  are  now'  confined  to  certain  fa- 
vorite localities.” 

Sw'ans,  because  they  migrate  sir  early, 
were  particularly  susceptible  during  ice 
storms.  On  March  22,  1879,  w'eighted 
down  with  ice,  tundra  sw’ans  landed  on  the 
ponds  and  streants  of  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania where  the  helpless  birds  were  eas- 
ily shot.  George  Burritt  Sennett  in  his  ar- 
ticle for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological Club  titled  “An  Unusual  Flight 
of  Whistling  |now'  tundra]  Sw'ans  in  North- 
w'estern  Pennsylvania”  wrote,  “A  flock  of 
from  33  to  35  American  or  whistling  swans 
surprised  the  inhabitants  of  Plumer  |a  small 
town  northeast  of  present  day  Oil  Creek 
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State  Park]  on  Saturday  forenoon  by  alight- 
ing in  the  waters  of  Cherry  Run.  One  of 
the  swans  was  almost  immediately  shot  and 
killed,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  now  large 
crowd  of  men  and  boys,  the  remainder  of 
the  flock,  on  account  of  the  ice  accumu- 
lating on  their  wings,  was  unable  to  fly,  and 
a general  rush  was  then  made  for  the 
poor  birds,  and  25  were  captured 
alive  by  the  eager  fellows 
Presumably  they  were  then 
killed  and  eaten. 

Not  only  was  their 
flesh  relished,  their 
skins  were  also  val- 
ued. On  their  Ca- 
nadian breeding 
grounds  they  were 
killed  and  their  skins 
sold  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Between 
1852  and  1877,  17,671 
skins  were  purchased.  But 
after  that  the  numbers 
dwindled  and  the  traffic  in 
skins  practically  stopped. 

Once  the  birds  were 
protected  from  hunting, 
their  numbers  slowly  in- 
creased, but  it  was  not  until 
the  eastern  wintering  population 
switched  from  eating  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation,  which  had  declined 
drastically,  to  abundant  farm  fields  of  win- 
ter cereal  grains  — wheat,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley — and  waste  corn,  that  the  eastern 
population  doubled  their  numbers.  Today, 
limited  tundra  swan  hunting  is  allowed  on 
their  wintering  grounds  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  A separate,  somewhat  smaller 
western  population  of  approximately 
60,000  swans  breeds  along  the  Alaska  coast 
south  of  the  Brooks  Range  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  They  also  switched  their  winter 
feeding  to  farmers’  fields,  and  are  hunted 
during  fall  migration. 

While  the  western  population  heads  due 
south  to  winter  mostly  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  the  eastern  population,  which 


breeds  primarily  in  the  northern  tundra 
regions  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  the 
Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  mi- 
grates southeast  across  the  continent.  In 
fact,  last  winter  John  Dunn  recovered  a 
neck-banded  adult  at  Middle  Cteck  that 
was  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

Both  during  migration  and 
on  their  nesting  grounds,  the 
domestic  life  of  tundra 
swans  is  exemplary  from 
a human  standpoint. 
Not  only  do  they  mate 
fot  life,  but  also  they 
■ care  for  their  young 
throughout  their  first 
fall  and  spring  migra- 
tions. They  are  also 
faithful  to  the  same 
breeding  territories 
and  wintering  sites. 
Even  though  they 
lea\’e  southern  Penn- 
sylvania by  early  to 
late  March  it  is  early 
to  late  May  before 
they  arrive  at  their 
breeding  grounds. 
There  they  defend 
their  half-mile  terri- 
tory from  others  by 
singly  or  jointly  chas- 
ing intruders. 

Both  parents  construct  their  nest 
mound  near  water  of  grasses,  sedges,  li- 
chens, mosses  and  sod  that  they  pull  luit 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  site.  Often  they 
reuse  a previous  nest  but  keep  adding  to  it 
throughout  egg  laying  and  incubation.  Par- 
ents also  share  incubation  and  egg-turn- 
ing duties,  after  the  female  lays  an  average 
of  four  to  five  creamy  white  eggs,  although 
the  female  spends  70  percent  of  her  time 
on  the  nest  in  contrast  to  the  male’s  25 
percent. 

They  biith  protect  the  eggs  ftom  a long 
list  of  predators  — red  and  arctic  foxes, 
golden  eagles,  parasitic  jaegers,  glaucous 
gulls,  pomarine  jaegers,  common  rax’ens 
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and  brown  hears,  because  it  they  loose  a 
clutch,  they  do  not  renest.  It  they  are  sue- 
cesstul  in  detending  their  eggs,  the  eggs 
hatch  atter  a month,  and  downy,  light  gray, 
precocial  cygnets  emerge,  ready  in  12  hours 
to  tollow  their  parents  to  teeding  areas  in 
lakes,  ponds  and  pools.  There  they  eat  the 
seeds,  stems,  roots  and  tuhers  of  aquatic 
vegetation.  Because  ot  their  initial  buoy- 
ancy, the  cygnets  cannot  dive,  tip-up,  or 
forage  well  under  water  tor  at  least  two 
weeks,  so  their  parents  otten  paddle  sub- 
merged vegetation  to  the  water’s  surtace  for 
them  to  eat. 

In  late  September  family  groups  form 
migrating  flocks  and  begin  the  long  migra- 
tion, arriving  in  the  Devils  Lake  area  of 
North  Dakota  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  in  Minnesota  in  early  October.  At- 


ter feeding  and  resting  for  several  weeks, 
they  migrate  nonstop  to  the  East  Coast,  fly- 
ing at  about  50  miles  an  hour,  and  arrive 
from  mid-November  to  mid-December. 

Here  on  our  mountain  the  earliest  they 
have  passed  over  is  October  31  and  the 
latest  November  22.  Until  last  spring  their 
earliest  northern  migration  date  was  March 
8 and  the  latest  March  31.  But  last  winter 
the  balmy  temperatures  of  late  February  set 
them  off,  and  they  were  migrating  over  the 
mountain  by  the  hundreds  on  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  of  March. 

Tundra  swans  — precursors  of  winter, 
harbingers  of  spring  — are  one  of 
conservation’s  great  success  stories.  In  a 
world  where  we  so  often  despair  at  nature’s 
losses,  the  tundra  swan  recovery  provides 
a welcome  antidote.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Trapped 

Identify  each  ot  the  turbearers  by  the  clues  given.  Read  carefully  — the  misplaced 
capital  letters  give  the  answer. 


1 am  about  two  feet  long  with  an  8-inch  tail.  1 have  short  legs  and  a long  slenderM 
body.  My  fur  is  thick  and  Ivery  soft.  Because  of  stiff  hairs  between  my  hinNd  toes, 
1 can  maneuver  in  water  quite  Keasily. 


1 am  America’s  mMost  plentiful  furbearer.  My  name  comes  from  the  strange  smeUll 
1 releases  from  my  perineal  glands.  My  12-inch  long  tailK,  about  the  leRngth  of 
my  body,  is  flatA,  scaly  and  Thairless. 


1 am  the  largest  rodenBt  in  North  America  weighing  upE  to  60  pounds.  1 once 
disAappeared  from  Penns  Woods,  but  becaus’v/e  of  restocking  in  the  early  1900s, 
1 am  able  to  hEe  legally  trapped  in  PennsylvaRnia. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


Your  local  bowshop  can  serve  as  a classroom  for 
improving  your  archery  skills  and  your  bowhunting 
fortunes,  if  you  let  it. 

Bowshop  101 


THE  COUNTER  at  your  local  bowshop  can  also  serve  as 
a forum  for  casual  instruction  and  debate  on  the  fine 
arts  of  archery  and  bowhunting. 


Harry  archer  leaned  heavily 

against  the  glass  countertop,  gestur- 
ing excitedly  with  animated  arms.  “I’m 
tellin’  you,  Btrh,  his  rack  was  this  wide.” 
Archer’s  hands  hung  in  the  air,  his  palms 
facing  each  other  two  feet  apart.  He  seemed 
to  he  breathing  heavily  at  the  memory  of 
the  huge  buck. 

Boh,  the  bowshop  proprietor,  puffed 
thoughtfully  on  his  pipe  as  he  listened  to 
Archer  spin  his  tale.  “That  wide,  eh?”  Boh 
said,  white  smoke  leaking  from  between  his 
lips. 

Archer  reconsidered  and  his  palms  drew 


another  six  inches  apart. 
“Maybe  even  this  wide.  And  1 
counted  at  least  eleven  piunts, 
hut  there  are  probably  more. 
Ot  course  he’s  still  in  lull  vel- 
vet, so  that  probably  made  him 
look  a little  bigger  than  he’ll 
he  during  the  season  alter  he’s 
done  ruhhin’  his  horns.” 

Archer’s  enthusiastic  ges- 
ticulations had  drawn  a small 
crowd  ol  customers,  including 
John  Bt)wman,  to  Bob’s  front 
counter.  It  was  a bright  after- 
noon in  late  July,  and  business 
was  just  beginning  to  pick  up 
as  the  3-D  season  gathered 
steam  and  the  bow  and  arrow 
fraternity  began  looking  toward  that  first 
Saturday  in  October.  The  men  listened 
with  intense  interest  and  a kind  of  awed 
respect,  as  howhunters  tend  to  do.  And  at 
least  one  of  them  was  taking  thorough 
mental  notes.  Archer  raised  his  arm  toward 
the  huge  8-point  that  hung  on  Bob’s  pine- 
paneled  hack  wall.  “Tell  ya  what.  This 
buck’ll  make  that  one  look  like  Bamhi,” 
Archer  announced  with  pointed  hyperbole 
that  drew  at  least  one  sustained  whistle 
from  the  small  assembly. 

“When  did  ycui  say  you  saw  this  buck?” 
asked  Boh  as  he  nonchalantly  passed  a 
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freshly  tuned  how  over  the  counter  to  an- 
other customer.  “This  morning,  right?” 
“Yeah,”  Archer  nodded,  “around  nine. 
He  was  runnin’  with  a nice  6-point  and  a 
little  spike.  1 spotted  a couple  of  does 
around  7:30,  the  bucks  around  9 o’clock. 
Then  1 scouted  straight  through  until  10. 
By  then  it  was  hotter’n  a hear  on  the  beach, 
so  1 quit.” 

Another  voice  drifted  in.  “Where 
ahoLits  you  say  you  saw  that  buck?” 


A smile  rippled  like  a wave  across 
Archer’s  lips.  “1  didn’t  and  1 ain’t  gonna’,” 
he  said  smugly.  “Not  even  a hint?”  Boh 
ptodded  with  another  putt  of  smoke. 

Archer’s  own  enthusiasm  betrayed  his 
shaky  resolve.  “All  right.  I’ll  tell  you  this 
much  — they  weren’t  fat  from  the  old 
Haney  place.” 

“The  soybean  field?” 

“Naw.  The  overgrown  orchard.”  More 
mental  notes  followed.  “I’ll  see  you  guys 
later,”  Archer  said  at  last,  “1  gotta’  get  out 
of  these  sweaty  clothes.”  The  little  hell  on 
Bob’s  how  shop  door  tinkled  merrily  as 
Archer  headed  out  into  the  parking  lot. 
John  Bowman  casually  examined  the 


jackets  of  a few  hunting  videos  as  another 
customer  leaned  close  to  Boh  who  was  now 
adjusting  the  peeps  ight  on  the  bow  he’d 
just  tuned.  “Tell  you  what.  Boh,”  said  Bow- 
man as  he  nodded  toward  the  departed 
Archer,  “1  saw  ol’  Harry’s  pickup  this  morn- 
ing parked  down  below  Perkins’  bridge. 
Chances  are  he  was  scouting  around  those 
crahapple  patches  down  there.  I’ll  bet  dol- 
lars to  donuts  that  big  buck  is  running  that 
little  hollow  between  Perkins  and  Haney’s 
old  place.  That’s  my  guess  any- 
way.” 

Bowman  fiddled  with  a few 
more  videos,  then,  before 
heading  for  the  door,  he 
stopped  by  the  counter  and 
handed  Bob  a dollar.  The 
smoke  from  Bob’s  pipe  seemed 
to  curl  into  a question  mark. 
“What’s  this  for,  johnny?” 
“Your  big  buck  contest,” 
Bowman  smiled  and  gestured 
toward  the  roster  of  scribbled 
names  on  the  poster  behind 
the  counter.  “Sign  me  up.” 
This  scene  and  hundreds 
like  it  are  played  out  every  year 
in  archery  shops  all  across  our 
stare.  Rookie  and  novice 
bowhunters  along  with  their 
more  experienced  brethren  all 
stand  to  learn  “a  thing  or  two” 
about  bowhunting  and  scouting  for  game 
simply  by  hanging  out  at  their  local  bow 
shop.  And  if  you’re  one  of  those  types  who, 
like  John  Bowman  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding scene,  keeps  his  motith  shut  and  his 
ears  open,  you  stand  to  benefit  from  valu-^ 
able  bowhunting  lessons  offered  by  that  in- 
formal course  we  might  call  “Bowshop 
101.” 

Let’s  face  it.  When  we  hunters  get  to- 
gether, we  like  to  talk,  tell  hunting  stories, 
compare  equipment,  and  debate  issues.  Of 
course  we  exaggerate  some  of  the  stories; 
we  often  stretch  the  truth,  and  some  of  us 
can  throw  enough  bull  to  supply  a year’s 
worth  of  beef  barbecue.  Btit  if  you  listen 


CAREFUL  and  critical  attention  during  Bowshop  101 
sessions  can  influence  and  enhance  your  equipment 
choices  and  hunting  techniques. 
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criticiilly  enough,  you  might  just  earn  an 
advanced  degree  in  howhunting,  courtesy 
ot  Bovvshop  101. 

And  as  tar  as  scouting  is  concerned,  we 
all  know  that  there’s  no  suhstitution  tor 
being  in  the  preseason  deer  woods  in  per- 
son, checking  tor  sign,  patterning  deer, 
placing  stands  and  planning  strategies.  Rut 
I’ve  tound  that  attending  “Rowshop  101” 
can  also  enhance  preseason  scouting  ex- 
peditions. Two  of  my  mcire  productive 
hunting  grounds  are  properties  1 discov- 
ered, ultimately,  through  overheard  re- 
marks at  the  howshop.  1 tollowed  these  up 
with  a tew  appropriate  questions  like, 
“Who  owns  that  property?”  “Do  they  al- 
low hunting?”  “Where  do  they  li\'e?”  In  the 
long  run  my  attentiveness  paid  ott  hand- 
somely. 

In  late  summer  and  early  tall,  local 
howshops  hecome  magnets  tor  archers  and 
howhunters  honing  their  skills  at  3-D 
shoots  and  gearing  up  tcir  the  seascm.  A few 
visits  to  the  shop  during  this  time  can  of- 
ten unveil  valuable  information  on  what 
the  deer  are  doing,  the  latest  in  archery 
equipment,  and  what’s  hot  in  the  ever-ex- 
panding wiirld  of  hunting  accessories. 
While  most  howhunters  are  willing  to  share 
pointers  with  others,  the  majority  (unlike 
Harry  Archer)  is  reluctant  to  provide  spe- 
cifics on  the  whereabouts  of  any  nice  bucks 
they’ve  scouted. 

Chester  County  Archery,  owned  by 
Tom  Sagner,  is  typical  in  these  respects. 
Brothers  Rob  and  Len  Devlin,  Junior,  can 
often  he  tound  manning  the  counters  at 
Chester  County  Archery.  “We  had  a guy 
call  here  this  morning,”  says  Roh,  “who  said 
he  saw  five  or  six  bucks  together  in  one 
field  that  would  all  make  Pope  and  Young. 
Ot  course,  he  wouldn’t  say  exactly  where 
he  saw  them,  hut  1 know  the  guy.  He  spends 
a lot  ot  time  scouting,  so  he’s  probably  tell- 
ing the  truth.” 

According  to  the  Devlin  brothers,  the 
how  shop  is  the  scene  ot  lively  discussions 
among  archers  and  bowmen.  Ongoing  de- 
bates about  hunting  strategies,  types  ot 


hows,  acces.sories,  hunting  laws  arid  nvm- 
.sons,  hunting  ethics  and  more  make  the 
how  shop  a lively  place. 

“Guys  are  always  talking  about  how  to 
make  their  hows  shoot  taster  and  more  ac- 
curately,” says  Len.  “A  lot  ot  guys  are 
switching  over  to  single-cam  hows.  One 
reason  single-cams  are  hot  right  now  is  that 
there’s  no  timing,  meaning  you  don’t  have 
to  synchronite  the  cams.” 

“Guys  who  shoot  the  single-cams  be- 
lieve they’re  smoother  and  taster  than  the 
double  cam  hows,”  Roh  adds.  “Of  course, 
there  are  other  guys  who  disagree.” 

Such  disagreement  is  a hallmark  ot  ar- 
chery and  hciwhunting  today.  On  most  is- 
sues, there  is  rarely  a consensus.  Discussions 
about  hunting  strategies  often  come  down 
to  types  of  treestands  to  he  used  — some 
prefet  petmanent,  others  portable,  some 
fixed,  some  climbing;  some  htint  from  10 
feet  up,  others  from  30. 

The  use  ot  scents  while  hunting  is  also 
the  object  ot  some  discussion.  While  most 
hunters  rely  on  cover  scents  like  tcix  or  rac- 
coon, there  seems  to  he  little  agreement 
on  what  kinds  ot  scent  lures  are  most  ef- 
fective. Some  prefer  sex  scents  like  doe  ot 
buck  urine,  others  helie\’e  food  scents  are 
most  effective.  There’s  also  some  debate  on 
what  kind  ot  calling  is  most  ettecti\’e  — 
grunting,  bleating,  or  rattling  — and  how 
much  calling  is  too  much,  or  too  little. 

Like  most  consumers,  howhunters  tend 
to  develop  brand  loyalty  toward  their 
hows  — Hoyt,  PSE,  Browning,  High 
Country,  Jennings  and  others  — hut  are 
willing  to  look  at  any  inno\’ati\’e  new  prod- 
ucts that  other  manufacturers  come  out 
with.  Such  innovations  include  limb  con- 
formation, split  limbs,  riser  conformation 
and  material  composition,  wheels  and 
cams,  overdraws  and  mini-overdraws  just 
to  name  a tew. 

“Some  guys  like  to  shoot  fingers,  hut 
most  use  releases,”  says  Roh.  “The  debate 
is  over  trigger  releases  versus  tension  re- 
leases. Guys  who  shoot  a lot  ot  3-D  prefer 
tension  because  it  reduces  ‘target  panic.’” 
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“When  it  comes  to  setting  up  their 
hows,”  offers  Len,  “some  guys  prefer  peep 
sights,  some  prefer  kisser  buttons,  and  some 
use  both.  Some  hunters  don’t  like  to  hunt 
with  peep  sights  because  they  can  be  tough 
to  see  through  in  low  light.  Then  you  have 
the  whole  issue  of  pin  sights  versus  slider 
or  target  sights,  regular  pins  versus  fiber 
optic  pins.  Archers  have  a lot  of  choices 
to  make.” 

“The  same  is  true  of  arrows  and 
hroadheads,”  adds  Rob.  “more  and  more 
guys  are  moving  from  aluminum  to  carbon 
arrows.  Some  guys  use  plastic  vanes  because 
they  hold  up  better  in  had  weather,  others 
like  feathers  better  because  they’re  more 
forgiving.  Some  use  strait  fletching,  others 
like  helical,  feeling  that  that  makes  the  how 
easier  to  tune  with  a hroadhead  on  the  ar- 
row. As  far  as  hroadheads  are  concerned, 
there’s  a growing  debate  between  fixed 
blades  versus  mechanical  blades  that  pop 
out  on  impact.  Wasp,  for  example,  just 
came  out  with  their  “Jackhammer”  me- 
chanical blades.  They  cost  twice  as  much 
as  most  typical  hroadheads,  hut  they’re  sup- 
posed to  he  state  of  the  art  and  shoot  just 
like  a field  point.” 

“And  of  course  there’s  always  the  ongo- 
ing controversy  about  crossbow  hunting,” 
says  Len.  “Most  guys  are  dead-set  against 
allowing  crossbows  during  archery  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  seem  to  have  more 
and  more  guys  who  are  older  or  handi- 
capped in  some  way  getting  special  permits 
and  switching  over  to  crossbows.” 

“Archery  equipment  keeps  getting  more 
sophisticated  all  the  time,”  notes  shop 
owner  Tom  Sagner,  “right  down  to  the 
cable  and  string  comstruction  on  compound 
hows.  For  example,  BCY  has  their  450 
PLUS,  which  1 think  is  the  best  howstting 
made  today.  It’s  non-stretch  and  non-creep. 
We’ve  been  putting  it  on  a lot  of  hows 
lately.” 

“Guys  come  in  here,  listen  to  what  other 
guys  have  to  say,  then  go  out  an^l  experi- 
ment,” notes  Len.  “But  just  like  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hunting  strategies,  with 


equipment  choices,  what  a guy  ultimately 
ends  up  using  usually  comes  down  to  what 
works  for  himd’ 

Incidentally,  you’ve  probably  guessed 
the  outcome  of  the  story  that  opened  this 
piece  — or  maybe  you  haven’t.  Harry  Ar- 
cher hunted  opening  day,  determined  to 
arrow  that  huge  trophy  buck  he’d  seen.  By 
the  seci'ind  Saturday  of  the  season,  Archer’s 
patience  had  worn  thin  enotigh  that  when 
that  nice  little  6-point  walked  under  his 
stand,  he  decided  the  buck  was  “good 
enough.”  He  took  the  buck  with  a nice 
quartering  shot  through  both  lungs  at  less 
than  10  yards. 

John  Bowman  had  more  patience.  He 
spent  most  of  the  season  in  a stand  at  the 
other  end  of  Perkins’  Hollow.  Before  the 
season  was  over  he  passed  on  two  spikes,  a 
forkhorn  and  a spindly  little  7-point.  He 
glimpsed  Archer’s  trophy  buck  once  50 
yards  away  on  the  far  side  of  the  ridge,  just 
after  dawn  that  first  Saturday.  Then,  near 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November,  he 
grunted  the  big  buck  in  fewer  than  30  yards. 
He  had  tucked  his  grunt  call  inside  his 
jacket  and  was  starting  to  draw'  his  how 
when  an  unseen  doe  slinked  by,  snorted, 
and  took  off  like  a shot  w’ith  the  buck  in 
hot  pursuit.  That  was  the  last  he  saw  of 
Archer’s  trophy. 

Bowman  hunted  hard  during  the  sec- 
ond how  season,  hut  w'hen  late  January 
came,  his  buck  tag  w'as  still  clinging,  un- 
filled, to  his  hunting  license.  One  night 
during  winter  leagues,  Bow'man  was  admir- 
ing the  photo  of  Archer’s  six-point  pinned 
up  on  Bob’s  bulletin  hoard.  Boh  looked  over 
his  shoulder  and  remarked,  “Yeah,  I’d  say 
old  Harry  had  a pretty  good  year.” 

John  Bow'man’s  mind  ran  hack  over  the 
season  as  he  remembered  the  bucks  he  had 
passed  up  and  the  close  encounter  he  had 
had  with  Archer’s  trophy.  “Yeah,  hut  I’ll 
tell  you  what.  Boh,”  Bowman  smiled.  “I’d 
say  my  season  was  even  better.”  Needless 
to  say,  a spirited  debate  followed  Bow'man’s 
remark  as  another  .session  of  Bowshop  101 
commenced.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Some  new  inventions  in  shooting  benches,  scopes 
and  reloading  equipment  are  just  a few  advance- 
ments in  the  shooting  world  this  year. 

New  Shooting 
Gear 


BR-PIVOT  BENCH  set  up  for  range  work.  Rifle  is  a 
.22-250  Ackley  Improved  Dumoulin  topped  with 
a Schmidt  & Bender  4-16x  scope.  Front  and  rear 
rests  are  Bald  Eagle  rests. 


SHOT,”  quipped  Tom  Leete. 
JL^  “That’s  close  to  400  yatds,  and  it 
takes  a steady  hold  fot  distances  that  fat.” 
“I  had  a steady  hold,”  I replied.  “This  new 
shooting;  bench  is  as  solid  as  my  range 
bench  at  home.” 

“There’s  no  argument  on  that  point,” 
John  Novak  cut  in,  “It’s  just  like  shooting 
off  a brick  wall.” 

The  comments  came  after  1 nailed  a dis- 
tant chuck  on  a hunt  in  Coudersport.  The 
primary  purpose  of  our  hunt  was  to  test  the 
new  Rit-Pivot  shooting  bench  from 


Varmint  Masters,  PO  Box  6724, 
Bend,  Oregon  97708.  The  bench  is 
unique  in  many  ways.  It’s  a 3 -piece 
unit  complete  with  a padded, 
Naugahyde  covered  seat  that  at- 
taches to  the  main  post,  and  the  seat 
is  adjustable  for  height.  In  the  adjust- 
able, 3-leg  setup,  by  loosening  the 
main  post  screw  slightly,  the  table- 
top and  seat  can  he  rotated  a full  360 
degrees.  The  tabletop  is  what  1 call  a 
reverse  “L”  type  or  a figure  seven.  A 
shocking  arm  comes  hack  on  one  side 
from  the  main  table,  and  the  table- 
top is  finished  on  both  sides,  sc>  it  can 
he  flipped  to  accommodate  either  left 
or  right  handed  shooters. 

The  45x2 5-inch  tabletop  is  solid  lami- 
nated hardwood.  The  tripod  leg  design  is 
sturdy  and  has  individual  leg  adjustmenrs 
(Cam-Loc)  for  leveling  on  steep  hillsides. 
All  parts  are  precision  made  from  high 
quality  materials.  No  tools  are  required  to 
assemble  the  Bit-Pivot  bench  in  the  field. 
To  flip  the  tabletop  requires  only  the  use 
of  an  Allen  wrench.  Although  it  is  not  the 
lightest  or  the  least  expensive  rest,  it  is 
beyond  a doubt  the  sturdiest  field-type  rest 
I’ve  ever  used.  The  Bit-Pivot  bench  is  ideal 
for  handloaders  who  do  not  have  access  to 
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a shooting  range.  This  complete  solid 
shooting  bench  can  he  taken  to  remote 
areas  where  shooting  is  permitted  and  set 
up  in  a matter  ot  minutes.  Although  around 
80  pounds,  the  Bit-Pivot  bench  is  not  hard 
to  transport.  The  three  pieces  tit  in  the 
trunk  ot  a car,  and  in  states  that  permit 
shooting  trom  a vehicle,  it  can  he  com- 
pletely set  up  in  a standard  pickup’s  bed.  1 
also  think  this  bench  wotild  he  a wise  in- 
vestment tor  gun  clubs  needing  a quick 
setup  bench  tor  shooting  at  non-standard 
ranges,  such  as  1 50  yards. 

Along  with  testing  the  Bit-Pivot  bench, 
we  checked  out  three  scopes  designed  tor 
both  target  and  varmint  shooting.  The 
Dumoulin  .22-250  Ackley  Improved  car- 
ried a World  Class  Tasco  10-40x.  A 
thumhhole  6mmBR  built  by  Jim  Peightal 
was  topped  with  a Sightron  4-16x,  which 
Peightal  claimed  was  a “must  scope”  tor 
chuck  hunters,  and  a target-type  6mm  BR 
hull  barrel  was  decked  out  with  a Lighrtorce 
5'22x  scope.  The  Lighrtorce  is  a tavorite 
with  the  1, 000-yard  shooters  at 
Williamsport. 

The  World  Class  Tasco  10-40x  50mm 
IS  designed  tor  bench  rest  shooting  and 
varmint  hunting.  It  has  Super-Con  5-lay- 
ered multi-coated  optics  that  provide  crys- 
tal clear,  ultra  high  resolution,  and  a 50mm 
objective  lens  tor  greater  light  transmission. 
The  reticle  is  a thin  crosswire  with  a 
1/8-inch  dot  (covers  l/8''Nitan  inchar  100 
yards)  at  its  intersection.  It  is  waterproot, 
togproot  and  shockproot.  1 have  done  mtich 
range  shooting  with  this  scope,  and  it  has 
lived  up  to  its  manutacturer’s  claims.  It  pro- 
\'ides  sharp,  distinct  images  at  long  range. 

As  1 mentioned,  the  Lightforce  5-22x 
56mm  has  built  quite  a reputation  with 
many  ot  the  1 ,000-yard  shooters.  There’s 
no  question  that  it’s  made  trom  high  qual- 
ity materials  and  otters  the  ultimate  in 
strength  and  durability.  1 used  the  5-22x 
on  our  hunt  in  Coudersport,  and  both  Tom 
and  John  remarked  about  the  image  sharp- 
ness ot  the  scope.  1 tound  that  to  he  trtie, 
even  though  1 missed  a shot  at  275  paces.  1 


can’t  blame  the  scope  tor  that,  though,  1 
simply  misjudged  the  distance  and  shot 
over  the  critter. 

The  Lighrtorce  uses  several  types  of 
reticles.  The  Varmint  Ranging  Reticle 
(NPl'RR)  is  definitely  a top  varmint-type 
reticle.  It’s  tairly  complicated,  consisting  of 
crosshairs  with  a series  ot  six  parallel  hori- 
zontal lines  on  top  ot  circles  below  the 
crosswire.  The  circles  vary  in  size  from 
small  on  the  lett  to  larger  on  the  right.  Be- 
low the  circles  is  a solid  line  with  marked 
yardage  distances  starring  at  500  yards  tor 
the  large  right  circle,  ranging  up  to  800 
yards  for  the  smallest  circle  on  the  lett. 

The  brackets  (distance  between  the  line 
above  the  circle  down  to  the  solid  line 
above  the  yardage  tigures)  are  based  on 
18-inch  targets  and  the  circles  represent 
nine  inches.  For  small  targets,  such  as  prai- 
rie dogs,  which  are  roughly  nine  inches  tall, 
simply  use  the  circle  that  the  dogs  fits  in, 
and  then  use  the  yardage  indicated  helow 
It.  For  big  game,  such  as  deer,  which  have 
a span  ot  about  18  inches  trom  shoulder  to 
brisket,  use  the  lines  above  the  circles  and 
the  line  above  the  yardage  marks.  Which- 
ever one  tits  is  the  distance  in  yards. 

With  many  of  today’s  scopes  running 
trom  $500  to  well  over  $1,000,  Sightron 
varmint  and  target  scopes  are  priced  un- 
der $400.  This  might  give  the  impression 
that  Sightron  scopes  lack  in  quality.  Well, 
I’m  not  an  optical  expert,  hut  I’ve  locrked 
through  hundreds  of  scopes,  trom  inexpen- 
sive rimtire  scopes  to  top  of  the  line  scopes 
such  as  Schmidt  & Bender,  Leupold, 
Lighrtorce  jtist  to  name  a tew.  From  a 
varmint  hunter’s  viewpoint,  the  4-16x 
42mm  Sightron  1 tested  showed  no  signs 
ot  interior  quality.  For  shots  well  beyond 
225  steps,  both  John  and  1 used  Peightal’s 
thumhhole  6mmBR  Remington  topped 
with  the  4-16x  Sightron. 

The  4-16x  has  a 720-degree  adjustable 
objective  lens  that  focuses  down  to  10 
yards.  Its  reticle  setup  has  1 /8-minute  clicks 
(eight  clicks  moves  the  bullet  1 -inch  at  100 
yards)  and  has  multi-coated  optics. 
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Sightron  offers  two  reticles  in  the  4'16x. 
Target  and  competitive  shooters  may  opt 
for  the  fine  crosswire  with  a 1/2  MOA  dot, 
but  varmint  shooters  may  find  the  plex- 
type  reticle  easier  to  use  in  the  field.  The 
test  model  had  the  plex  reticle  — tour 
heavy  wires  coming  in  from  all  sides  with 
thinner  wires  making  up  the  intersection. 
Sightron  refers  to  it  as  tine  crosshair  reticle 
that  has  part  ot  the  components  of  their 
ExacTrack  system.  They  state  that  the 
ExacTrack  system  will  withstand  the  recoil 
ot  any  caliber  on  the  market. 

The  Sightron  has  plenty  ot  adjustment 
on  the  tube  to  obtain  proper  eye  relief  with- 
out  using  extension-type  rings.  When  1 set 
the  eye  relief  on  the  6mmBR  thumbholer, 
the  scope  could  have  been  pulled  back 
another  f4-inch. 

One  other  feature  on  the  Sightron  4- 
16x  is  its  42mm  objective  lens.  Many  ot 
today’s  scopes  have  50mm  or  56mm  oh- 
jective  lenses.  Large  objective  lenses  re- 
quire  high  rings  and,  on  parallel  barrels  (no 
taper),  some  type  ot  riser  is  needed  to  get 
the  objective  lens  above  the  barrel.  Con- 
ventional high  rings  otter  plenty  ot  barrel 
clearance  tor  tbe  42mm  objective  lens  on 
the  Sightron.  While  the  extra  large  objec- 
tive lenses  look  impressive,  varmint  shoot- 
ing is  normally  done  in  bright  light.  A 
42mm  objective  provides  sutticient  light 
transmission  for  this  type  of  shooting.  The 
Sightron  4-16x  42mm  will  enhance  any 
varmint  rifle.  Maybe  Peightal’s  comment 
about  it  being  a “must”  for  chuck  hunters 
says  it  all. 

A Schmidt  & Bender  4-16x  50mm 
scope  arrived  too  late  tor  our  hunt,  but 
range  tests  show  it  is  a high  quality  scope. 
With  a list  price  of  $1,450,  it’s  also  one  ot 
the  highest  priced  scopes  on  the  marker. 
While  this  much  money  is  certainly  a de- 
terrent for  many  varmint  hunters,  Schmidt 
&.  Bender  is  a world  leader  in  high  quality 
optics.  This  type  ot  scope  is  a lifetime  in- 
vestment, and  tor  the  varmint  hunter  seek- 
ing the  ultimate  in  optics,  the  4-  16x  50mm 
Schmidt  & Bender  has  tew  peers. 


It’s  true  that  most  Schmidt  & Bender 
scopes  are  heavier  than  other  rifle  scopes, 
but  that’s  why  they  are  so  incredibly  rug- 
ged. Just  knowing  your  scope  is  immune  to 
the  rigors  of  hunting  can  be  important. 
Sub-zero  temperatures,  blistering  prairie 
temperatures  or  pounding  rains  challenge 
the  best  of  scopes.  When  it  comes  right 
down  to  brass  tacks,  nature’s  laws  are  bru- 
tally simple.  Only  the  fittest  survive,  and 
that  applies  to  hunters,  too.  Those  with  the 
best  equipment  are  more  likely  to  succeed. 

The  Schmidt  & Bender’s  50mm  objec- 
tive lens  does  not  take  it  into  the  class  of 
special  mount  set-ups.  Normal  high  rings 
otter  enough  height  on  sporting  rifles  tc> 
keep  the  50mm  objective  lens  above  the 
barrel.  This  might  not  be  the  case  with 
parallel  (no  taper)  barrels.  S & K Manu- 
facturing Co.  in  Pittsfield  offers  a complete 
line  ot  bases,  rings  (tor  1-inch  or  30mm 
scope  tubes)  and  risers  that  give  sufficient 
clearance  on  all  types  ot  barrels,  even  for 
scopes  with  56mm  objective  lenses.  S & K 
bases  and  risers  are  machined  from  virgin 
steel,  exceptionally  strong  and  can  be  ad- 
justed tor  windage.  1 like  their  Kontoured 
rings  that  slip  over  the  scope  tube  and  are 
locked  in  the  bases  with  cone  pointed  set 
screws.  There  are  no  screws  in  the  rings, 
and  that  means  no  battered  screw  heads. 

A new  entry  on  the  reloading  front  is 
the  RGBS  X-Die  (Trim  Die)  available  now 
for  the  .22-250,  .220  Swift,  .22  3 
Remington,  7mm  Remington  magnum, 
.30-06,  .30-30  and  .308  Winchester.  It’s 
used  in  place  ot  a standard  sizer.  It’s  a tull- 
length  case  sizing  die  for  bottleneck  car- 
tridges that  limits  case  “growth”  at  the 
mouth.  A positive  stop  built  into  the 
spindle  is  mated  to  a precision-fitted  neck 
section  in  the  die  body  and  controls  the 
length  and  diameter  ot  the  case  neck.  Cases 
can  be  tired  many  times  witbout  their 
lengths  exceeding  industry  maximtims. 

Technology  continues  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  improve  an  outfit’s  accuracy  po- 
tential, and  that  should  be  the  goal  ot  all 
shooters.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Waterfou’l  hunters  in  North  Dakota 
took  25  percent  more  ducks  — from 

276.000  to  347,000  birds  — and  22 
percent  more  geese  — from  245,000  to 

300.000  birds  — in  1997  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  average  seasonal  bag 
rose  from  5.3  ducks  to  6.6,  and  from 
4.7  to  5.7  geese  per  hunter.  The 
average  hunter  sperit  four  days  each 
hunting  ducks  and  geese.  Mallards 
comprised  55  percent  of  the  duck 
harvest,  while  snow  geese  made  up  54 
percent  of  the  goose  harvest. 

A record  194,260  deer  were  taken  in 
Missouri  during  the  1997-98  firearm 
seasons.  An  additional  1,71 1 deet  were 
taken  dtiring  the  special  nuizzleloadet 
season. 

Last  year  478,725  deer  (230,683 
antlered,  248,042  antlerless)  were 
taken  in  Michigan  — just  233  less  than 
the  record  478,958  taken  in  1995. 

Hunters  took  334  black  hears  in  New 
Hampshire  during  the  1997  season.  The 
hear  population  is  estimated  at  about 
3,800. 

Deer  hunters  in  lotva  set  another 
record  in  1997,  taking  more  than 

1 18.000  deer  — nearly  1 1,000  more 
than  the  previous  record  set  in  1996. 

There  were  10,578  deer  taken  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  1997  deer 
seasons  — exceeded  only  by  the  record 
setting  season  in  1995. 


Hunters  in  Neiv  Hampshire  achieved 
a 75  percent  success  rate,  taking  428 
moose  — 263  bidls  and  165  cows  — 
during  the  1997  season.  The  largest 
ivas  a 930-pound  (field-dressed)  bull. 

Hunters  in  Virginia  took  787  black 
hears  in  1997  — two  short  of  the  state 
record  set  in  1993,  and  a 26  percent 
inctease  from  the  print  year.  Archers 
took  approximately  28  percent  of  the 
hears.  The  over-lapping  deer/hear  season 
accounted  for  34  percent  of  the  harvest, 
and  another  38  percent  was  taken  during 
the  regular  bear  season,  when  the  use  of 
hounds  is  legal. 

The  Arkansas  Qame  and  Fish 
Commission  has  established  a statewide 
3-point  rule  for  bucks  for  the  1998-99 
hunting  seasons.  This  means  that  a 
buck  is  not  legal  unless  it  has  at  least 
three  points  on  one  side  of  its  antlers. 
(Point  is  defined  as  an  antler  tip  or 
projection  at  least  one  inch  long.) 
Exceptions  are  button  bucks;  those  with 
antlers  less  than  two  inches  long. 

A record  233,299  deer  were  taken  in 
West  Vitginia  during  the  1997  archery, 
buck,  antlerless  and  muzzleloader 
seasons.  The  harvest  was  25  percent 
above  the  1996  tally,  and  13  percent 
above  the  previous  record  205,924  deer 
taken  in  1992. 


Answers:  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  BEAVER. 
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?GC  Centennial, 
1695-1995 
$5.00 


PGC  Patches 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife,  $4.71  ^ 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Patches  and  other  sale  items 
can  now  be  ordered  over  the 
phone  and  charged  to  a Visa 
or  MasterCard  account,  call 
1-888-888-3459. 


Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  want. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commordy  found  here, 
plus  infonnation  on  their  biology  and 
behavior. 

Price;  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 

maps  and  photos  included.  Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Price:  $12.22  Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 

state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  }.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profdes  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price;  $12.22 


TUP, 


'ennsijivanio 


.'r 


Prices  include  handling  and  post 
age.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 
Make  check  or  money  order  (n<, 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylva' 
nia  Game  Commission  and  send  t< 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har 
risburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Items  ma; 
now  be  ordered  over  the  phone 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  call 
ing  1-888-888-3459. 


Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  \Nowdroue  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneylvania  lVf7/teta//a  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  aion^  with  Game  Commission  biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fenn&ylvania*e 
Flack  Fears,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
eeaoone  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  67oState  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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editorial 


The  Deer  Management  Challenge 

OVER  THE  PAST  I')ECAL')E  ( 1988-97),  Pennsylvania  hunters  have  harvested  3.9 
million  deer,  more  than  any  other  decade.  Ruck  harvest  alone  was  up  1 3 
percent  over  the  previous  10-year  period,  28  percent  above  the  decade  before,  and  64 
percent  higher  than  the  decade  before  that.  In  terms  of  deer  harvest,  these  are  the 
good  old  days! 

Statewide,  the  deer  population  is  more  than  40  percent  above  density  goals 
approved  by  the  Commission  and  recommended  by  field  studies  based  on  nutrition- 
based  habitat  carrying  capacities.  High  deer  densities  are  an  especially  acute  problem 
in  our  southern  counties,  where  only  two  counties  are  within  20  percent  of  goal.  One- 
third  of  the  northern  countie,'-  are  within  20  percent  of  approved  density  goals.  We’ve 
still  got  a long  way  to  go  to  get  where  we  want  to  he. 

In  addition  to  harvest  data  and  population  estimates,  there  is  ample  evidence  deer 
populations  in  many  areas  of  the  state  are  higher  than  we  should  responsibly 
maintain  them.  However,  many  people  seem  unwilling  to  admit  that  we  have  a 
serums  problem  with  deer.  High  deer  populations  aren’t  good  for  our  economy,  public 
safety,  deer  or  other  wildlife. 

It’s  true,  hunters  pay  most  of  the  bills  for  wildlife  management.  However,  others 
are  paying  too.  High  deer  densities  in  some  areas  impact  the  livelihood  of  many 
Pennsylvanians.  Deer  populations  out  of  balance  with  habitat  and  public  expectation 
are  seriously  impacting  farmers  and  forest  landowners.  Pennsylvania’s  number  one 
economic  interest  — agriculture  — is  incurring  considerable  deer-induced  damage 
each  year.  A recent  Penn  State  University  study  indicates  the  cost  of  wildlife  damage 
to  crops,  with  the  majority  caused  by  deer,  exceeds  $70  million.  These  costs  are 
ultimately  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Current  deer  densities  also  seriously  impact  forestry,  often  cited  as  Pennsylvania’s 
fourth  largest  industry.  Statewide,  forests  support  an  industry  that  earns  $5  billion  per 
year  and  employs  nearly  100,000  people.  If  deer  densities  are  not  dealt  with  now,  our 
forests  will  pay  the  price  for  that  negligence  for  decades  to  come.  Foresters  must  fence 
to  obtain  desirable  regeneration  and  stocking.  High  deer  densities  increase  the  cost  of 
forest  products  for  all. 

The  safety  of  Penn,sylvanians  is  at  greater  risk  because  of  current  deer  densities. 
Roadkilled  deer  have  exceeded  40,000  annually  since  1988.  At  an  average  of  $2,000 
per  incident  (often  cited  in  studies),  this  translates  to  a minimum  of  $80  million  in 
damages  each  year.  This  figure  doesn’t  account  for  the. medical  hills  and  even  human  _ 
death  caused  by  deer-vehicle  collisions. 

High  deer  densities,  which  degrade  food  and  habitat  conditions  for  deer,  also 
reduces  habitat  carrying  capacities  for  grouse,  snowshoe  hares,  rabbits  and  many  other 
wild  animals.  Some  claim  deer  are  not  the  problem.  However,  we  have  examples  in 

continued  on  p.42 


letters 


Editor: 

I enjoyed  Linda  Steiner’s 
July  column  about  old  Game 
News.  Many  years  a^o,  a 
deputy  who  worked  tor  me 
willed  me  his  complete  set  of 
Game  News,  from  the  very 
first,  mimeographed  issue 
through  1943. 

Many  times,  as  a retired 
game  protector.  I’ve  enjoyed 
reading  over  those  old  issues. 

Linda  was  right,  the  more 
things  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same. 

E.j.  E.aschino, 
Elverson 

Editor: 

Traveling  the  Northeast 
Extension  of  the  Turnpike, 
I’ve  seen  all  sorts  ot  wildlife, 
hut  the  most  unusual  was  two 
white  crows  1 saw  near  Exit 
56.  1 was  alone,  hut  two 
weeks  later  my  family 
experienced  the  rare  treat. 

j.W.  WELCtOSS, 
WilkeS'B.arre 

Edittir: 

My  friends  and  1 have 
huilt  and  distributed  more 
than  1,000  wood  duck  nest 
boxes,  and  we’ve  learned 
much  while  doing  annual 
checks.  The  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Eund  and  the 
Game  Commission  should  he 
commended  for  the  newly 
revised  “Woodcrafting  for 
Wildlife.”  The  wood  duck 
nest  box  plans  presented  are 
based  on  the  most  currently 
reliable  scientific  research 
available. 

Tciny  M.'Yrich,  Jr. 

M.arkleton 

Editor: 

Growing  up  in  Centre 
County  during  the  1940s  and 


’50s,  1 will  forever  cherish 
the  memories  1 have  of 
hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing.  Regretfully,  I’ve  not 
been  able  to  continue  my 
cidult  life  in  the  outdoi)rs  as 
much  as  1 would  like. 

Returning  to  Centre 
County  every  two  years,  I’m 
increasingly  amazed  at  the 
progress  Pennsylvania  is 
making  in  land  and  game 
management.  In  July,  as  I 
passed  into  Pennsylvania 
from  West  Virginia,  1 knew  1 
was  once  again  home  in  the 
rolling  hills  and  beautiful 
woods  of  my  youth. 

1 applaud  the  efforts  of  all 
involved  for  the  tremendous 
improvements  to  your  stare. 
Pennsylvania  has  ne\'er 
ktoked  better. 

j.L.  Mulhekoni, 
Las  CrU(.;es,  NM 

Editor: 

My  husband  was  quick  to 
show  me  the  August  issue. 

Vly  favorite  parr  was  Officer 
Wenzel’s  statement  about 
even  worse  than  the  habitat 
destruction  ATVs  catise  is 
the  disturbance  to  others 
who  are  trying  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  solitude  of  the 
outdoors. 

Even  those  who  don’t 
hunt  should  be  thankful  to 
have  the  Game  Commission 
so  active  in  our  state. 

C.  Venturini 
West  Leechburg 

Editor: 

While  hiking  along  Pine 


Creek  I saw  a bald  eagle 
sitting  in  a tree,  three  otters 
sitting  side  by  side,  grooming, 
and  then  an  immature  bald 
eagle  that  flew  over  my  head. 
Then,  as  I was  lea\’ing  for 
home,  a bobcat  walked  across 
the  road  in  front  of  mv  car. 

R.  Baii.v, 
Ei.izabethtow'n. 

Editor: 

In  1775,  when  the 
shirtmen  walked  from 
Northumberland  County  to 
Boston  Linder  Captain 
Litwden’s  leadership.  I'm  sure 
that  it  was  mir  their  intent  to 
have  a central  giivernmenr 
require  a state  agency  to 
invade  my  priv.icy  by 
requiring  me  to  pur  my  social 
security  number  on  an 
application  fiir  a ’hunting 
license.  1 would  think  the 
shirtmen  are  rolling  over  in 
their  graves. 

R.  Carey, 
Ml1NTOURS\'ILLE 

Editor: 

1 cringed  when  I read  the 
newspaper  article  about  the 
legislative  hearing  on  \\>ur 
agency’s  law  enforcement 
activities.  I’ve  been  a 
nonresident  since  the  ’70s, 
and  have  encountered  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer 
only  once.  He  was  most 
courteous.  I know  there  are 
had  apples  in  every  group, 
hut  your  officers  deserve  all 
the  credit  in  the  world. 

j.  M.  Fr.ates, 
Laurel  Springs,  NJ 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Bad  Luck  Buck 


By  Mark  Schmerling 


Not  many  events  are  more  improb- 
able than  those  that  unfold  during 
buck  season.  Buck  season  weaves  its  ever 
changing  annual  tapestry  of  skill,  timing,  a 
bit  of  good  fortune  — some  for  the  bucks, 
some  for  the  hunters  — and  unlimited 
“what  if?”  scenarios.  A good  example  oc- 
curred on  the  1995  season  opener. 

This  was  a season  in  which  someone 
who  never  showed  up  probably  would  have 
nailed  a nice  buck  if  he  or  she  had  shown 
up;  where  a hunter  with  two  weeks  to  hunt 
would  collect  a buck  on  opening  day;  where 
another  hunter  made  a more  difficult  shot 
than  those  he  missed;  and  where  an  unusu- 
ally early,  heavy  snow  storm,  and  subse- 
quent cold  weather,  frustrated  the  best 
shot  of  the  three  hunters  present,  and  prob- 
ably helped  the  other  two  fill  their  tags. 

I’d  looked  forward  to  this  buck  season 
with  more  than  my  customary  anticipa- 
tion. Several  months  earlier,  after  much 
mental  wrestling,  I left  my  full-time  posi- 
tion as  writer/photographer  at  the  Potter 
Leader-Enterprise  newspaper,  to  pursue 
those  activities  on  a freelance  basis.  I also 
needed  more  time  for  my  own  pursuits,  and 
two  weeks  of  that  time  begins  the  Monday 
after  each  Thanksgiving.  Photographing 
hunters  with  their  bucks  was  mighty  frus- 
trating when  I’d  much  rather  be  out  hunt- 
ing myself. 

During  the  previous  16  seasons,  I had 
killed  eight  bucks  from  the  same  location 
on  my  Tioga  County  property,  all  on  open- 
ing day.  I figured  I’d  done  my  share  to 
upgrade  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd,  by  re- 
moving those  specimens  deficient  in  both 
antler  mass  and  any  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion. Frankly,  shooting  deer  that  had  mostly 
been  spooked  by  other  hunters  was  grow- 


ing a hit  old.  1 was  a deer  shooter,  but 
I wanted  to  become  a better  deer 
hunter.  1 cultivated  a plan. 

According  to  that  plan.  I’d  spend 
the  first  few  days  of  the  season  hunting 
my  property  with  my  deer  hunting 
partner  and  cousin,  Barry  Schwartz.  If 
my  tag  was  unfilled  after  that,  no  big 
deal.  1 wanted  to  sneak  back  into  some 
of  the  more  remote  state  forest  land  in 
or  around  the  Hammersley  Wild  Area 
in  southern  Potter  County,  stalk  bed- 
ding and  feeding  areas  with  as  little 
competition  — or  assistance  — from 
other  hunters  as  possible.  1 might  see 
nary  an  antler,  hut  the  experience 
would  no  doubt  be  helpful  and  reward- 
ing. And,  any  success  1 might  enjoy 
would  he  especially  fulfilling,  even  if  1 
tagged  a spike  or  forkhorn,  which  is 
about  all  I’ve  ever  taken  anyhow.  I had 
plenty  of  time  for  preseason  scouting, 
too. 

My  good  friend  Bill  Tammaro  had 
also  considered  joining  me  for  buck 
season,  on  a proposed  dogleg  from 
Seattle,  Washington  to  Florida,  where 
he  planned  to  visit  his  mother  and  two 
brothers.  Bill,  a hunter  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  a 
former  Pennsylvanian  who  occasion- 
ally becomes  misty-eyed  for  the  de- 
ciduous forests  of  his  native  state. 

Bill  had  hosted  me  on  a couple  of 
hunts  out  West,  so  1 wanted  to  make 
sure  he  had  two  weeks  of  great  deer 
hunting,  featuring  some  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  country.  Bill, 
Barry  and  1 could  hunt  around  my 
cabin  for  a few  days,  see  what  devel- 
oped, then  plan  our  next  move.  That’s 
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vvhar ! figured,  anyway,  hut  things  sure 
didn’t  vvH)rk  out  that  way. 

Rill  was  due  to  complete  some  Na- 
tional Guard  ohligations  in  Missis- 
sippi hy  early  Octoher,  hut  1 lost  track 
of  him  after  that.  Perhaps  he  received 
another  assignment;  at  any  rate  he 
wouldn’t  he  coming,  and  this  develop- 
ment somewhat  deflated  my  scouting 
ambition.  However,  1 ptirchased  a 
couple  of  USGS  topo  maps,  and  still 
planned  to  do  plenty  of  scouting.  A 
suhsequent  hit  of  lethargy,  though, 
followed  hy  snow  deep  enough  to  de- 
tour my  pickup  fnim  my  intended  ter- 
ritory, eventually  put  an  end  to  that 
plan,  leaving 
me  wondering 
where  I’d  hunt 
if  the  first  few 
days  were  unpro- 
ductive. It  irked  me 
that  I’d  .squandered  an  op- 
portunity to  turn  my  “extra 
time”  into  productive  scout- 
ing. 

On  opening  morning  Barry  and  I 
went  to  our  traditional  stands.  Mine 
was  on  a hedgerow  separating  my  field 
from  my  neighbor’s  field;  Barry  was 
sitting  a little  way  down  the  opposite 
side  of  a low,  forested  hill  to  the  south- 
west. 

Since  1983,  after  many  years  of 
hunting  deer  in  Sullivan  and  Potter 
counties  and  other  locales,  Barry  has 
spent  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  each 
buck  season  at  my  cabin.  In  the  first  1 2 
years,  he  fired  only  four  shots,  htit 
killed  four  bucks,  none  irf  which  moved 
a foot  after  being  hit.  He’s  a fine  shot, 
a wonderful  storyteller  and  a great 
companion,  as  well  as  a storehouse  for 
jokes  of  all  levels  of  sophistication. 

Before  the  hunt  began,  Barry  pre- 
sented me  with  a lucky  knife,  a razor- 
sharp  A.G.  Russell  Deer  Hunter,  which 
accompanied  me  to  my  stand.  Open- 
ing day  the  previous  year  was  rainy  and 


windy,  with  only  very  limited  shooting  in 
my  hunting  vicinity,  practically  guarantee- 
ing that  a lot  of  bucks  would  live  another 
year,  and  sport  nicer  antlers  in  1995.  That, 
and  this  year’s  opening  day  snow  cover 
were  promising  factors. 

My  stand  allows  me  good  views  of  two 
fields  and  part  of  another,  a wooded  hill- 
side and  some  woods  in  hack  of  me.  No 
buck  that  has  lived  through  several  hunt- 
ing seasons  is  likely  to  blunder  through 
such  an  area,  hut  it’s  a good  spot  to  take 
yoLing  bucks. 

The  day  started  out  slow.  1 didn’t  see 
anything  until  around  9:30,  when  a lone 
deer  trotted  along  the  wooded  hill  then  out 
of  sight  before  1 could  glass  it.  Steady 
shooting  in  most  directions  meant 
that  some  folks  were  seeing 
bucks,  hut  1 felt  as  lonely  as 
the  Maytag  repairman.  Even 
rhe  usual  groups  of  does 
and  fawns  that  typically 
keep  me  alert  by 


moving  hack  and 
forth,  as  though 
caught  in  a giant 
pinball  machine, 
were  absent.  In- 
stead, my  companions  were  some  energetic 
black-capped  chickadees  and  a downy 
woodpecker.  The  chickadees  flitted  hack 
and  forth  from  perch  to  perch,  while  rhe 
woodpecker  probed  some  nearby  tree  trunks 
for  insects.  “The  little  black-capped  chicka- 
dee is  the  embodiment  of  cheerfulness, 
verve  and  courage,”  states  an  old  edition  of 
A Natural  History  of  American  Birds  of  East' 
ern  and  Central  North  America. 

Despite  the  lack  of  deer  1 was  relaxed, 
knowing  1 had  1 1 meire  days  to  find  a buck. 
After  my  usual  bout  with  cold  feet,  sun- 
shine — noticeably  absent  during  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks  — slciwly  bathed  the  area, 
and  rhe  warming  air  felt  good.  It  also  dulled 
my  vigilance  slightly  until  the  overgrown 
field  at  my  hack  erupted  in  gunfire.  1 turned 
in  rime  to  see  two  deer  running  diagonally 
across  the  field,  quartering  away  from  me. 
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towards  the  woods  to  my  left.  Cranking  up 
the  power  on  my  Leupold  27-'Sx  sceipe,  1 
spotted  antlers  on  the  lead  deer.  1 held  my 
fire,  though,  because  1 didn’t  know  where 
the  other  shooter  was,  and  1 didn’t  want  to 
shoot  someone  else’s  deer,  1 merely  fob 
lowed  the  bucks  — as  they  both  turned  out 
to  he  — for  a couple  of  seconds.  The  deer 
turned  and  ran  diagonally  toward  me,  from 
no  more  than  75  yards,  hut  still  1 didn’t 
shoot.  I cannot  fully  explain  the  uncharac- 
teristic calmness  that  seemed  to  guide  my 
movements.  However,  when  the  lead  buck 
turned  and  ran  perpendicular  to  me,  1 slid 
off  the  tang  safety  of  my  Ruger  holt  action. 
The  buck’s  path  would  put  it  broadside,  at 
about  50  yards,  just  before  it  reached  the 
safety  of  the  brush. 

Normally  1 prefer  to  keep  my  rifle  swing- 
ing on  running  shots,  hut  in  this  case,  the 
range  was  short,  sc)  I opted  to  rest  my  right 
arm  on  a hoard  I’d  nailed  to  my  tree  for  that 
purpose.  My  7x57  was  steady,  and  1 decided 
to  shoot  when  the  front  of  the  buck’s  chest 
touched  the  vertical  crosshair,  hoping  to 
place  the  handloaded  140-grain  Nosier 
Ballistic  Tip  bullet  just  behind  the  shoul- 
der. 

A hit  of  good  fortune  canceled  out  a 
slight  goof  on  my  part.  In  cranking  up  the 
scope.  I’d  reduced  my  field  of  view.  When 
brown  hair  came  into  view,  1 pressed  the 
trigger.  The  buck  collapsed  instantly.  Af- 
terseveral seconds,  it  kicked  and  slid  down- 
hill for  a short  distance  and  then  lay  still. 
My  bullet  hit  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  the  neck,  not  a had  shot,  even  though  1 
intended  to  shoot  the  deer  through  the 
lungs. 

Still,  1 was  reluctant  toclaim 
the  buck  until  determining 
that  my  Nosier  was  the  only 
bullet  that  had  struck  him. 

Only  my  entrance  and  exit 
wounds  showed,  and  no 
blood  was  visible 
on  the  snow  in  the 
path  the  buck  had 
taken.  By  then. 


A 


Art,  who  owns  the  neighboring  prop- 
erty, walked  over.  He  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  barrage  that  had 
caught  my  attention  a few  minutes 
earlier,  and  added  that  he’d  seen  four 
deer,  and  at  least  three  were  bucks. 
From  his  treestand  Art  had  missed 
four  shots  at  one  of  the  bucks  running 
in  the  open  field  before  a 6-point  oblig- 
ingly stopped  in  the  woods,  about  50 
yards  away.  Art  was  able  to  shoot 
through  a narrow  opening,  his  bullet 
striking  the  deer  high  in  the  chest, 
dropping  it  on  the  spot. 

After  we  congratulated  each  other, 
I traded  my  Ruger  rifle  for  my  Nikon 
camera.  Art  photographed  me  with 
my  buck,  then  1 went  to  his  stand  and 
took  a couple  photos  of  him  with  his 
trophy. 

The  four  missed  shots  were  only 
part  of  what  could  have  been  an  en- 
tirely different  outcome  for  Art.  “1  told 
myself  if  1 didn’t  see  anything  by  1 1 
o’clock.  I’d  move  to  another  spot,”  he 
said. 

Just  after  approaching  my  downed 
buck  I’d  checked  the  time  of  kill,  for 
curiosity’s  sake  and  for  filling  our  my 
tag.  It  had  been  about  10:55.  My  buck 
was  a short-tined  8-point,  with  a 
14'/-'inch  spread.  Hardly  a bragging 
buck,  hut  the  best  I’ve  ever  taken.  1 
guessed  the  deer  at  2 7-  years  of  age. 
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Here  I was,  a deer  shooter  again,  but  I 
must  confess,  it  didn’t  feel  all  that  had. 
There’s  always  next  year.  Before  field- 
dressing  my  prize  1 offered  a short  prayer 
of  thanks  for  my  good  fortune,  and 
pledged  to  use  the  buck  properly. 

Later,  1 discovered  what  likely 
caused  so  many  bucks  to  suddenly  ap- 
pear in  the  field.  Barry  filled  me  in  on 
most  of  the  details  when  we  met  in  my 
field,  just  as  dusk  ended  round  one  of 
buck  season.  Normally,  the  single  blast 
of  Barry’s  .30-06  is  unmistakable,  and 
informs  me  that  he’s  reaching  for  his 
knife  and  tag.  Unknown  to  me  at  the 
time,  he  had  fired  a single  shot  at  about 
10:50.  Surprising  was  that  he  missed. 

Barry  had  spotted  two  deer  in  thick 
brush  about  80  yards  away,  hut  was 
unable  to  determine  whether  either 
had  antlers.  Soon,  however,  he  no- 
ticed when  one  of  the  deer  moved  its 
head,  some  shrub  branches  moved  and 
some  didn’t.  Barry  finally  identified 
antlers  and  prepared  to  shoot  the  deer 
in  the  head,  the  only  part  of  the  animal 
he  could  see. 

Back  in  1 984,  in  a remarkably  simi- 
lar situation,  Barry  could  see  only  the 
head  and  spikes  of  a buck  at  about  7 5 
yards.  One  slowly  squeezed  shot  from  a 
steady  position  took  that  buck  through 


the  skull.  Now,  it  was  a similar  shot.  With 
his  Browning  A-Bolt  . 30-06  sighted  in  about 
two  inches  high  at  100,  Barry  held  low  on 
the  buck’s  head  and  squeezed  off  the  shot. 

When  the  ’06  boomed  the  buck  merely 
stood  still,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, then  took  off  running.  Miffed,  Barry 
checked  the  spot  where  the  buck  had  been 
standing,  saw  nothing,  then  returned  to  his 
shooting  position  only  to  discover  a small 
hole  neatly  bored  into  the  top  of  a snow 
bank  some  20  yards  in  front  of  him. 

“1  learned  a lesson  in  rifle  ballistics,” 
Barry  admitted,  remembering  that  at  very 
short  ranges,  bullets  will  strike  below  the 
line  of  sight,  due  to  the  center  of  the  bore 
being  below  the  center  of  the  crosshairs. 
Barry’s  horizontal  crosshair  must  have  been 
just  a whisker  above  the  snow  bank,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  bore  wasn’t. 

The  buck’s  good  fortune  may  have  been 
short-lived,  though,  as  it  and  its  compan- 
ion ran  in  the  general  direction  of  Art  and 
me.  They  must  have  been  among  those 
that  Art  spotted,  and  may  have  been  one  of 
the  two  I saw. 

It  seems  as  though  some  aspects  of  deer 
hunting  are  merely  variations  on  the  age- 
old  word  game  that  young  men  and  women 
play,  as  they  pluck  petals  off  flowers,  one  at 
a time.  “I’m  a lucky  hunter;  it’s  a lucky  deer; 
I’m  a lucky  hunter  ...”  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Deer  Hunting  Strategies  for  Whitetails,  by  Terry  Soderberg,  published  by  Beaver  Pond 
Publishing,  P.O.  Box  224-PR,  Greenville,  PA  16125,  80  pp.,  $7.95  shipping  included,  PA 
residents  add  6%  for  sales  tax.  This  book  is  the  condensed  knowledge  of  two  long-time 
whitetail  hunters  from  the  Upper  Midwest.  Author  Terry  Soderberg  and  his  hunting 
partner,  jerry  Polzin,  have  spent  more  than  30  years  apiece,  not  just  tramping  the  woods 
or  sitting  in  blinds,  but  in  experimenting  with  many  variations  of  deer  hunting  methods  — 
everything  from  the  expected  to  some  so  unusual  they  could  almost  be  called  bizarre.  A 
wide  list  of  hunting  strategies  are  covered  that  will  work  for  all  seasons,  all  regions  and  all 
whitetails,  with  gun  or  bow,  although  not  all  tactics  are  necessarily  permitted  in  all  states. 
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Foul  Weather 
Flintlocking 

By  Dave  Ehrig 

Photos  by  the  author 


IT  HAD  not  been  an  easy  morning.  The 
gang  at  Whitetail  Camp  had  done  their 
normal  first  day  ritual.  Boh  went  to  one 
treestand,  Gary  to  another,  Mark  to  the 
overlook  at  the  pines,  and  Dennis  and  Bill 
made  tracks  everywhere  else.  The  lack  of 
coordination  resulted  in  no  deer  seen.  Even 
though  this  seasoned  group  of  muzzleloader 
hunters  knew  better,  old  opening  morning 
habits  die  hard.  What  this  group  needed, 
and  reluctantly  put  their  legs  to,  was  an 
old  fashioned  deer  drive,  the  single  most 
effective  way  to  hunt  deer  in  the  late,  great 
flintlock  season. 

Snow  was  hanging  on  everything.  The 
puffy  dry  crystals  had  created  “cotton  fields” 
in  the  shrubs  and  high  weeds,  cutting  vis- 
ibility down  to  10  yards  or  less.  Fortunately, 
the  fluffy  snow,  which  had  fallen  overnight. 


also  worked  in  the  hunters’  tavor.  Size, 
direction,  speed  and  the  number  of 
deer  in  each  hit  of  cover  could  he  de- 
termined hy  anyone  who  read  the  signs 
in  the  snow. 

We  decided  to  push  the  raspberry 
thicket  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
clearcut  near  camp.  After  the  standers 
were  set.  Bill  picked  up  a trail  and  im- 
mediately saw  that  the  fresh  tracks 
were  heading  straight  up.  The  point 
on  the  ridge  that  we  call  the  fishhook 
is  an  unusually  good  ambush  spot  be- 
cause five  logging  trails  funnel  the  deer 
into  it.  1 headed  off  to  the  west  through 
the  nastiest  tangle  of  briers  and  stump 
sprouts  that  this  northern  tier  coun- 
try could  produce.  Just  minutes  into 
the  drive  1 heard  Bill  yell,  “There  they 
go.  Four  headed  your  way,  Dennis  1” 

The  deer  were  reluctant  to  leave 
the  security  of  the  thicket,  and  their 
shadowy  forms  did  not  offer  clear  shots. 

Bill  shouldered  his  .50  Hawken  sev- 
eral times,  once  as  the  deer  were  only 
40  yards  ahead,  hut  the  brush  and  snow 
made  shooting  impossible.  Suddenly, 
the  group  broke  out  of  the  co\'er  and 
headed  straight  across  the  logging 
road.  Anticipating  a shot.  Bill  and  1 
stopped  and  listened.  But  instead  of 

THE  ADVERSE  weather  conditions  often 
encountered  during  the  muzzleloader 
season  can  play  havoc  with  the  rifles  of 
those  hunters  who  do  not  take  the  steps 
to  adequately  prepare  their  flintlocks. 
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rifling,  drawing  moisture,  and  turning  into 
a thick,  gooey  mess.  A big  mistake  that 
causes  flintlocks  to  misfire  is  allowing  a 
reloaded  gun  to  go  uncleaned  for  a day. 

the  earth  shattering  familiar  boom,  we 
heard  the  all  too  familiar,  and  always 
agonizing,  phffft.  The  deer  stopped  to 
IcHik  hack  at  the  wisp  of  smoke  that 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  rifle.  Predict- 
ably,  the  lead  doe  snorted,  and  the  fam- 
ily group  loped  uphill  to  escape  this 
sulfuroLis  smoke  apparition. 

“What  happened?”  hollered  Bill  as 
he  broke  out  of  the  cover,  pulling 
thorns  from  his  clothing.  Dennis’s  red 
face  and  white  beard  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  an  embarrassed  Santa 
Claus  as  he  tried  to  explain  the  mis- 
fire. “Maybe  1 didn’t  keep  my  powder 
dry?”  he  chuckled.  But  a quick  check 
of  the  touchhole  revealed  the  real  cul- 
prit. The  vent  on  the  side  of  the  bar- 
rel was  so  tightly  plugged  with  greasy 
looking  powder  that  an  acetylene 
torch  could  not  have  ignited  the  in- 
ternal charge  of  black  powder. 

A plugged  touchhole  is  the  num- 


ber one  problem  that  prevents  flintlock 
hunters  from  bringing  home  the  venison. 
Before  you  load  a clean  gun  from  the  safe 
or  gun  rack,  you  must  take  the  time  to  clean 
it  again.  Think  about  it.  After  your  last 
practice,  what  was  the  last  thing  that  you 
did  during  the  cleaning  process?  You  oiled, 
greased,  or  as  my  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
grandfather  would  say,  “smutch  it  gudt!” 

Because  all  shooters  are  concerned 
about  rust  in  their  muzzleloaders,  they  al- 
ways run  a generous  amount  of  lubricant 
clown  the  bore  before  they  store  the  gun.  If 
you  leave  this  stuff  inside  the  barrel,  it 
mixes  with  the  load  of  black  powdet  and  is 
pushed  into  the  totichhole  when  you  ram 
the  patched  round  hall  home.  Sometimes, 
picking  the  touchhole  will  remedy  the 
problem,  hut  all  too  often  the  greasy  mix 
causes  a flash  of  priming  powder,  or  hang 
fire,  and  definitely  not  an  accurate,  lethal 
shot.  And  this  usually  necessitates  a total 
ball-pulling,  water-slopping,  total  re-clean- 
ing  of  the  hatrel. 

Always  clean  your  “clean”  gun  is  great 
late  season  advice  for  all  muzzleloaders. 
Simply  run  a dry  patch,  or  one  dabbed  with 
rubbing  alcohol,  up  and  down  the  bore, 
pick  the  touchhole,  and  then  load  the  re- 
cleaned, clean  gun.  The  next  shot  should 
go  off. 

After  all  the  commotion  on  the  hillside, 
we  regrouped  and  decided  to  hunt  another 
spot.  We  decided  to  push  the  south  end  of 
SGL  36.  Despite  it  being  the  first  day  of 
the  flintlock  season,  there  were  no  other 
cars  in  the  parking  area  when  we  arrived, 
so  we  knew  we  would  he  hunting  un- 
touched tettitory.  Our  strategy  was  simple. 
We  used  the  wind  to  our  advantage  as  we 
slipped  along  the  north  side,  hoping  to  push 
deer  up  to  the  standers  on  top  in  the  lau- 
rel. 

One  of  the  problems  that  the  drivers 
encountered  was  snow  in  the  gunlock.  As 
we  waded  through  the  brush,  clumps  of 
puffy  snow  fell  from  the  branches.  1 always 
walk  with  the  muzzle  down  and  the  lock 
area  tucked  under  my  armpit.  This  keeps 
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the  lock  dry,  even  in  rain,  and  the  title  can 
he  quickly  shouldered  when  needed.  “Keep 
yer  powder  dry”  is  tar  more  than  an  amuS' 
ing  old  saying,  it  is  a vital  piece  of  advice. 
Flintlockers  have  two  problems  with  wet 
guns,  the  powder  train  and,  more  typically, 
the  priming  powder. 

The  powder  train,  or  powder/patch/hall 
combination  inside  the  bore,  is  usually  not 
going  to  he  affected  by  water  coming  down 
the  muzzle.  The  greased,  tightly  swaged 
patch  and  hall  provide  a tairly  effective 
water  seal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  water,  or 
a plug  of  snow  or  mud  is  not  worrisome.  It 
is.  In  fact,  it’s  downright  dangerous  and 
must  he  prevented.  This  is  usually  etfec- 
tively  remedied  with  plastic  wrap  and  a 
rubber  band,  or  a tightly  stretched  balloon 
over  the  end  of  the  muzzle. 

The  other  opening  in  the  hatrel,  the 
touchhole  or  vent,  is  often  the  culprit  for 
allowing  the  powder  train  to  become  damp 
and  useless.  To  prevent  watet  from  enter- 
ing, 1 simply  plug  the  vent  with  a tooth- 
pick until  I’m  ready  to  prime  and  tire.  There 
are  plastic  and  flexible  rubber  lock  covers 
that  can  also  he  stretched  over  the  entire 
lock  area,  an  improvement  on  the  ol’ 
“greased  cow’s  knee.” 

Although  the  powder  train  drops  the 
deer,  it  won’t  come  to  life  without  a spark. 
Sparks  result  from  the  sharp  edge  of  a flint 
cutting  away  molecules  of  steel  from  the 
frizzen.  Get  either  of  these  two  components 
wet,  and  sparks  will  never  fly.  Be- 
cause flints  are  easy  to  wipe  dry,  it  is 
the  steel  frizzen  that  needs  the  great- 
est protection.  Frizzens  can  become 
damp  from  condensation  caused  by 
radical  change  of  temperature  (the 
warm  cabin  to  the  cold  woods),  pre- 
cipitation, and  even  fog.  To  remedy 

HUNTING  in  snow  has  its 
advantages,  but  a wet  snow  can 
create  problems  for  flintlock  rifle 
hunters.  The  touchhole  is  often  the 
culprit  for  allowing  the  powder  train 
to  become  damp  and  useless. 


this  problem,  simply  create  a frizzen 
cover  by  cutting  the  fingertip  off  an 
old  pair  of  greased  leather  or  rubber 
gloves.  This  shoe  can  easily  he  slipped 
off  when  you’re  ready  to  fire,  and  is  a 
no  cost  option  for  foul  weather 
flintlocking. 

“There  they  go!”  yelled  Rill. 
“There’s  a buck.  1 think  one  of  them’s 
a buck.”  More  than  a hundred  yards 
away,  the  deer  scrambled  out  of  the 
cover.  Rather  than  running  into  the 
laurel  on  the  ridge,  they  took  off  di- 
rectly into  the  wind.  Meanwhile,  up 
on  the  ridge  two  flintlocks  tattooed  the 
morning  stillness.  Unknown  to  the 
drivers,  two  antlered  deer  were  circling 
back  when  Bob  and  Gary  intercepted 
them.  Shooting  across  a small  ravine 
and  into  a tangle  of  dciwned  timber, 
their  shots  had  no  telling  effect.  After 
a thorough  check  on  the  ridge  top  as 
well  as  their  trail,  which  led  back  to 
the  original  morning  hunt  in  the  hem- 
locks, we  were  sure  the  shots  had 
missed. 

While  the  party  of  hunters  relaxed 
over  soup  and  sandwiches  for  lunch, 
plans  were  made  for  the  afternoon’s 
hunt.  The  guns  were  kept  outside, 
deprimed,  and  toothpicks  were  placed 
into  the  touchholes  to  keep  moisture 
out,  but  the  fired  and  reloaded  guns 
still  needed  cleaning. 
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WHEN  preparations  are  taken,  the  flintlock 
rifle  can  be  effective  in  the  foulest  weather 
Mother  Nature  can  dish  out. 


Another  big  mistake  that  causes 
flintlocks  to  misfire  is  allowing  a re- 
loaded gun  to  go  without  cleaning  for 
a day.  When  black  powder  is  fired,  the 
fouling  left  behind  is  full  of  carbon, 
sulfur  and  metal  salts.  Almost  50  per- 
cent of  any  charge  is  left  unburned  and 
blown  free  of  the  bore,  but  much  of  it 
remains  in  the  grooves  of  the  rifling, 
drawing  moisture,  and  turning  into  a 
thick,  corrosive  mess.  Although  a sec- 
ond load  can  be  ramrodded  through 
this  mess  and  fired  successfully,  if  a 
hunter  waits  too  long,  the  load  will 
eventually  become  dampened  by  the 
hydroscopic  nature  of  the  fouling. 

The  warm  afternoon  sun  had 
melted  most  of  the  snow  from  the  pre- 
vious night’s  storm.  As  the  puffy  snow 
melted,  it  dripped  from  the  treetops, 
giving  the  hunters  trom  Whitetail 
Camp  a new  problem.  While  walking 
hack  to  the  ridge  top,  droplets  from 
the  overhead  branches  began  saturat- 
ing the  flintlocks.  Slowly,  the  moisture 
was  creeping  down  the  barrel  flats  be- 
tween the  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and 


quietly  turning  the  priming  powder  into 
ink.  To  prevent  this,  we  had  put  wax  dams 
between  the  barrel  and  stock,  just  ahead 
of  the  lock,  as  well  as  using  grease  to  seal 
the  priming  pan  on  the  lock. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  fifth  drive  of 
the  day  produced  a close  encounter  of  the 
flintlock  kind.  At  less  than  40  yards,  two 
does  stopped  in  the  laurels,  broadside  to 
the  hunter.  Bob  raised  the  50-caliber  and 
the  80  grains  of  FFg  sent  the  patched  round 
hall  true  to  its  mark.  The  doe  bounded 
twice  and  collapsed  in  the  laurel  as  the 
other  stood  motionless.  As  the  smoke 
cleared,  meat  had  been  obtained  the  old 
fashioned  way:  with  black  powder,  a cast 
lead  round  ball  and  a flintlock  rifle. 

After  the  hunt,  the  happy,  but  tired 
hunters  collected  hack  at  the  potbellied 
stove  to  dry  out.  While  some  hunters  are 
fond  of  shooting  their  rifles  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  this  is  a waste  of  powder,  lead  and 
time,  and  can  he  dangerous  if  not  shot  into 
a receptive  backstop  that  doesn’t  produce 
a ricochet.  The  powder  train  won’t  go  bad 
as  long  as  the  touchhole  is  sealed  (a  tooth- 
pick works  well),  and  by  not  shooting, 
hunters  won’t  need  to  spend  the  next  half 
hour  cleaning  their  guns. 

My  next  hunt  would  take  place  near 
home.  Close  to  home  deer  hunts  are  the 
primary  focus  of  most  flintlock  hunts  be- 
cause hunters  spend  a few  hours  in  the 
morning  or  evening  during  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  holiday  vacation. 

Back  in  Berks  County,  the  typical  south- 
east winter  had  the  forest  floor  covered  in 
brown  leaves  with  no  snow.  The  large  tract 
of  forest  on  my  northern  hunt  was  now  re- 
placed with  fields  and  woodlots,  but  the 
deer  and  the  rifle  were  still  the  same.  The 
deer  were  holding  tight  to  the  thickest 
cover  as  usual,  but  before  the  rifle  was  re- 
loaded for  this  down  home  hunt,  the  flint 
needed  attention. 

Many  flintlock  rifles  come  factory 
equipped  with  an  agate  flintstone.  The 
edges  on  these  flints  are  quite  adequate 
when  new,  but  use  requires  frequent  re- 
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placement.  English,  French,  German  and 
domestic  jaspers  are  different.  They  have 
the  ability  to  be  re-cut  or  “knapped.”  This 
is  accomplished  by  striking  the  edge  with 
the  back  of  a knife,  chipping  away  the  worn 
edge  and  producing  a new  razor  sharp  edge. 
Regardless  of  whether  you  replace  the  flint, 
or  knap  it,  make  sure  that  it  is  seated  tightly 
in  the  jaws  of  the  half  cock,  just  slightly 
back  from  the  closed  frizzen  face.  This  small 
detail  will  result  in  the  fastest  lock/spark 
combination  for  igniting  your  rifle. 

The  evening  hunt  on  the  Jackson  farm 
was  a season  ender.  Bob  and  Bill  had  al- 
ready been  successful,  Gary  was  hunting 
hack  home  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
Dennis  left  for  a Texas  goose  hunt.  But 
persistence  found  me  back  in  my  old 
treestand  overlooking  an  old  apple  orchard. 
A threatening  sky  and  dropping  thermom- 
eter foretold  the  January  snowstorm,  but 
the  falling  barometer  had  another  effect: 
Deer  were  moving.  My  treestand  was  lo- 
cated in  a giant  poplar,  next  to  a stand  of 
oaks.  A quick  check  of  the  lock  (degreased 
for  the  cold  weather,  light  oil  speeds  up  the 
lock  time),  looseness  of  the  primer  (FFFg 
will  not  cake  up  as  fast  as  FFFFg,  and  ig- 
nites just  as  well),  and  a sharp  solid  edge 
to  the  flint,  assured  ignition  if  needed. 

Eight  does  moved  in  to  feed  on  acorns. 


but  just  a bit  too  fat  away.  As  snow 
began  to  fall,  1 gave  a doe  bleat  on  my 
call.  Instantly,  the  lead  doe  brought  her 
head  up  and  walked  toward  my  stand 
as  she  chewed  on  an  acorn.  At  25  yards 
the  doe  stopped,  stomped  her  front  feet 
and  slowly  turned.  The  painted  blue 
front  sight  nestled  into  the  yellow  rear 
The  sights  clearly  stood  out  as  they 
centeted  on  the  doe’s  shoulder.  The 
frizzen  cover  slipped  off,  the  hammer 
was  drawn  to  full  cock  and  the  trigger 
clicked.  A bright  light  lit  up  the 
canopy,  followed  by  a thunderous  clap 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  deer  jumped 
backwards  as  a telltale  tuft  of  brown 
hair  floated  to  the  ground.  Suddenly, 
the  forest  floor  was  alive  with  deer 
scurrying  in  all  directions,  crashing 
through  the  brush,  snorting  their 
alarm  ...  all  but  one.  A brown  form 
lay  motionless  and  gathered  snow- 
flakes. 

The  venerable  Pennsylvania  long 
rifle,  an  anachronism  in  this  computer 
age  at  the  dawn  of  a new  millennium, 
had  once  again  shown  its  worth.  With 
a technology  born  in  a simpler  time, 
the  flintlock  had  spoken  in  the  foulest 
of  weather,  and  had  proven  its  effec- 
tiveness in  the  late,  great  season.  T 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Black  Powder  Whitetails,  by  Dave  Ehrig,  P.O.  Box  66,  Mertztown,  PA  19539,  168  pp., 
$1 4.95  plus  $2.50  shipping  & handling,  PA  residents  add  6%  for  sales  tax.  Widely  known 
as  "Mr.  Blackpowder,"  the  author  has  been  involved  in  all  facets  of  blackpowder  shoot- 
ing— competitive  target  shooting,  deer  hunting  and  even  rifle  building  — for  many 
years.  Presented  here  is  a wealth  of  information  that  will  surely  help  the  novice  and 
experienced  muzzleloading  enthusiast  alike.  The  1 9 chapters  provide  detailed  loads,  shoot- 
ing tips,  and  proven  clean-up  tricks  for  not  just  flintlocks,  but  percussion  cap  guns  and 
even  the  new  in-line  designs.  Each  chapter  is  prefaced  with  stories  of  real  muzzleloading 
hunts,  in  which  Dave  exposes  the  truths  and  myths  surrounding  the  sport.  Illustrated  by 
Pennsylvania's  Mike  Watson,  Black  Powder  Whitetails  will  appeal  to  everyone  interested 
in,  as  the  author  says,  "making  meat  the  old-fashioned  way." 
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The  Ballfield 
Buck 


The  opening  day  of  the  1995 

buck  season  started  out  like  many 
others  for  Dennis  Swanson  of  New 
Castle,  but  before  the  day  would  end, 
he  would  bag  a trophy  of  a lifetime  in 
a most  unusual  place. 

Dennis  is  one  of  the  growing  num' 
her  of  hunters  who  have  revised  their 
hunting  styles  and  areas  as 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  has  shifted. 
A few  years  ago,  not  many  hunters 
would  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
in  Warren,  McKean,  Potter  or  other 
big  woods  counties  to  hunt  in  a less 
traditional  deer  county  like  Lawrence. 
Dennis  and  several  of  his  hunting  part- 
ners, though,  have  discovered  the  ben- 
efits of  hunting  closer  to  their  homes. 

Lawrence  County  is  located  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  adjacent  to 
Ohio.  The  deer  population  has  been 
steadily  increasing  since  the  mid- 
1970s,  and  because  of  the  excellent 
habitat,  there’s  plenty  of  big-racked 
bucks  in  the  county. 

Scouting  for  the  1995  season,  Den- 
nis found  large  rubs  and  scrapes,  evi- 
dently made  by  a big  buck.  By  the  time 
the  archery  season  arrived,  Dennis  had 
sighted  several  nice  bucks,  hut  never 
the  one  that  appeared  to  be  leaving 


all  of  the  impressive  sign.  Dennis  even  vid- 
eotaped a nice  8-point  one  evening,  and 
had  decided  that  if  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  that 
deer.  The  buck  used  a particular  trail  ev- 
ery evening  to  enter  a soybean  field.  Den- 
nis placed  his  treestand  inside  the  woods 
line  and  waited  for  the  opening  of  archery 
season.  A few  evenings  passed  with  only 
does  using  the  field,  hut  he  was  sure  the 
buck  would  eventually  show.  On  the  night 
the  buck  did  appear,  luck  was  not  on 
Dennis’s  side  — or  at  least  he  thought  so. 

“I  was  in  my  treestand  and,  1 admit,  I 
was  daydreaming.  The  next  thing  I knew, 
there  it  was,  right  under  me  and  heading 
for  the  field.  Before  I could  stand  up  and 
get  my  how  drawn,  the  buck  was  out  of 
range  and  entering  the  field.  I never  saw  it 
again  during  archery  season.” 

Eor  the  regular  firearms  season,  Dennis 
and  his  hunting  partners  planned  on  hunt- 
ing the  first  day  of  buck  season  using  the 
same  techniques  they  had  employed  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  group  would  hunt 
from  stands  during  the  morning,  break  for 
lunch  and  then  put  on  drives  through  the 
small  woodlots.  Over  the  years  they  have 
determined  the  best  ways  to  drive  particu- 
lar spots.  Escape  routes  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  every  participant  in  the  drive 


By 

as  told  by  H.T.  Montgomery  II 
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are  positioned.  Hunter 

safety  is  critical  with  this  method  of  hunt- 

ing. 

The  hunting  party  on  opening  day  con- 
sisted  of  Dennis,  his  brother  Rob  from 
Akron,  Ohio,  Justin  McConnell,  his  dad, 
Ed  McConnell,  Phil  Mele  and  his  son, 
Aaron,  all  from  New  Castle.  Each  hunter 
had  picked  his  stand  location  for  the  early 
morning  hours,  and  Dennis  had  chosen  an 
area  near  an  old  spoil  pile.  The  early  morn- 
ing  found  temperatures  in  the  20s  with 
overcast  skies.  The  lack  of  snow  also  re- 
duced visibility,  hut  it  didn’t  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  hunters. 

The  morning  passed  with  only  Phil  see- 
ing a good  buck,  hut  he  couldn’t  get  a shot. 
Around  noon  the  group  met  to  make  their 
plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was 
decided  to  drive  the  woodlot  across  the 
road  first.  Ed  McConnell  was  to  take  a 
couple  of  the  hunters  in  his  truck  to  the 
lower  road  where  they  would  move  into 
the  woods  and  eventually  push  the  bottom 
toward  Dennis,  Aaron,  Ed  and  Justin. 

“Someone  had  better  cover  the  edge  of 
the  old  hallfield  in  case  a buck  decides  to 
try  to  cut  across,’’  Ed  said. 

After  some  discussion,  Dennis  said,  “I’ll 


take  it.  You  guys  go  ahead  and  take 
the  woods.”  Perhaps  in  the  hack  of  his 
mind  Dennis  remembered  the 
10-point  he  had  shot  at  the  hallfield  a 
few  years  before.  Little  did  he  know  at 
the  time,  hut  that  little  act  of  unself- 
ishness was  about  to  bring  him  the  big- 
gest buck  of  his  life. 

Dennis  eased  off  the  road  and  was 
heading  hack  in  to  the  old  hallfield 
when  he  saw  two  deer  hurst  out  of  a 
huge  brushpile  directly  in  front  of  him. 
“The  doe  went  out  first  and  then  the 
buck  went  out  real  low  to  the  ground, 
and  1 couldn’t  really  see  the  rack.  They 
both  ran  into  the  woodlot  and  toward 
a thick  bottom.  The  brushpile  pre- 
vented me  from  even  thinking  about 
a shot.  1 stood  there  for  about  1 5 min- 
utes before  continuing  through  the 
field.  I then  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  waited  for  Phil  and  Rob  to 
make  their  way  up  from  the  bottom.  1 
found  a big  tree  to  stand  beside,  and 
was  there  only  about  10  minutes  when 
the  doe  and  buck  jumped  up  from  he- 
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hind  another  hrushpile.  The  deer  had 
gone  only  about  100  yards  trom  where 
I had  first  jumped  them.  They  were 
both  looking  down  toward  the  bottom 
where  Phil  and  Boh  were  coming 
through.  The  buck  was  angling  away 
from  me,  so  1 placed  the  crosshairs 
between  the  last  and  next  to  last  ribs 
and  squeezed  the  trigger.” 

The  buck  and  doe  both  ran  down  a 
trail,  and  Dennis  still  wasn’t  sure  how 
big  the  buck’s  rack  was.  “1  walked  over 


11 -point  with  a dressed  weight  of  165 
pounds.  Its  estimated  live  weight  was 
around  205.  The  rack’s  dimensions  are  very 
impressive.  Both  bases  measure  574  inches, 
both  brow  tines  are  nine  inches  and  the 
rack  has  an  outside  spread  of  20  inches. 
Main  beams  measure  227z  inches  on  the 
right  and  2 3 ‘4  inches  on  the  left.  The  most 
amazing  thing  was  that  the  buck  was  found 
to  be  only  I^li  years  old. 


Bob  and  Phil  came  over  when  they 
heard  the  shot,  and  1 told  them  what 
had  happened.  We  spread  our  and 
started  to  search  for  the  buck.” 

Dennis’s  first  indication  about  the 
size  of  the  buck’s  rack  came  from  Boh 
when  he  heard  him  yell.  “Did  you  see 
the  rack  on  this  deer?” 

“1  went  over  to  where  Bob  had 
found  my  deer  and  1 couldn’t  believe 
It.  When  1 shot  at  the  buck  all  1 could 
see  was  just  one  of  his  tines.  1 remem- 
her  thinking  he  must  be  a huge  spike.” 
Dennis’s  buck  was  a beautiful 


bigger  buck?  Well,  there  is  a good  possibil- 
ity that  someone  in  the  group  will.  While 
skinning  out  the  deer  it  was  obvious  that 
the  buck  had  been  fighting  during  the  rut. 
He  was  bruised  in  the  neck  area,  and  had 
scars  around  the  forehead  and  neck. 

“If  this  guy  was  able  to  find  a buck  that 
wasn’t  intimidated  by  his  size  or  rack,  then 
that  means  there  must  be  another  big 
bruiser  out  there  somewhere.  We’ll  he  look- 
ing for  him,”  Dennis  said. 

If  that  buck  does  exist,  and  if  I get  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  group’s  deer 
drives,  I got  dibs  on  the  ballfield.  □ 
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The  Last  Hunt 


By  Steve  Liscinsky 


IT  WAS  the  last  day  ot  the  grouse  sea- 
son, crunchy  cold  but  sunny 
bright.  It  was  time  lor  reflection:  on  hunts 
gone  by  and  joys  remembered;  ot  friends 
and  dogs  and  special  days;  of  changed  habi- 
tats and  of  gratitude  and  reverence. 

So,  in  a clearing  ot  a young  sapling 
thicket,  he  sat  on  a stump  to  rest  and  eat 
and  think  of  days  gone  by.  Reaching  for  a 
sandwich  in  the  game  pocket  of  his  jacket 
he  felt  that  still  warm  grouse  he  had  bagged 
within  the  past  hour.  Admiring  its  beauty 
he  pondered  how  best  to  pay  it  homage. 
Having  seen  no  disturbance  of  the  feath- 
ers, skin  or  hone,  hut  a drop  or  two  of  dry 
blood  just  behind  one  eye  that  explained 
the  unusual  vertical  last  second  flight  pat- 
tern typical  of  brain  shot  birds,  he  decided 
to  dry  pick  the  feathers  in  preparation  for 
roasting.  What  better  way  to  pay  tribute 
to  such  a noble  bird .’ 

Alone  again,  he  thought.  No  one  to 
share  this  moment  with,  no  one  to  speak 
of  days  gone  by.  Nutsing  homes  and  cem- 
eteries had  claimed  most  of  his  old  hunt- 
ing companions,  and  only  yesterdav  he 
thought  he  did  quite  well  keeping  up  with 
younger  companions  who  allowed  him  the 
“inside  swing.” 

He  survives  and  wonders  whv.  Through 
war  and  peace,  through  sickness  and 
health,  through  joy  and  sadness,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Life  stvle, 
genetic  inheritance,  angelic  protection, 
extta  luck  — who  knows?  Counting  his 
blessings,  he  humhlv  gives  thanks. 

Fastet  than  the  best  computer  his  mind 
recalls  more  clearly  the  days  of  yore  than 
events  ot  recent  weeks.  They  say  this  hap- 
pens as  one  gets  older.  Friends  and  bird  dogs 
dominate  his  thoughts  at  first,  but  swiftly 


moved  to  changes  in  othet  matters. 
This,  too,  happens  it  one  lives  and 
observes  long  enough. 

He  thought  back  some  40  yeats,  to 
his  first  assignment  as  a wildlife  te- 
search  biologist.  How  fortunate  he  was 
to  meet  a hunter  who  was  so  thrilled 
that  anyone  would  tty  to  collect  more 
information  to  manage  his  favorite 
game  bird  — woodcock  — that  he 
gave  him  a setter  pup  to  help  him  in 
the  task.  And  this  made  possible  by 
the  man  who  hired  him,  counseled 
him,  and  who  became  a life-long 
friend. 

Other  hunters  followed,  contribut- 
ing many  hours  to  help  him  collect 
field  data  with  and  without  the  aid  of 
theit  bird  dogs.  Setters,  pointers,  span- 
iels — all  different,  all  eaget,  most  ttv- 
ing  to  please  their  master.  Each  so  dif- 
ferent that  memories  link  specific 
traits  and  events  to  individual  dogs. 
Like  those  that  would  attack  skunks 
and  porcupines,  and  those  that  would 
not,  those  that  learned  quickly  and 
those  that  never  learned.  And  how 
those  stories  were  told  and  re-told 
whenever  and  wherever  these  hun;- 
ers  happen  to  meet.  Ahh-those  were 
the  days. 

As  diffetent  as  the  dogs  themseh'es, 
these  cooperating  hunters,  from  all 
walks  of  life  — laborers,  technicians, 
professors,  lawyers,  preachers,  me- 
chanics, salesmen,  engineers  — he- 
came  an  essential  part  ot  collectivr 
knowdedge.  The  hunters  and  their 
dogs,  brought  together  b\-  the  birds  ot 
honor;  these  w’ere  the  jovs  most  re 
membered. 
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THE  CONTOURS  of  the  hills  and  valleys  they  had 
traversed  so  many  times  appeared  the  same,  but  close 
up  many  changes  had  occurred  over  40  years.  Worst  of 
all  was  the  permanent  loss  of  land  due  to  development 
and  clean  farming. 


And  the  joys  of  hunting,  how  they 
raced  through  his  mind  as  specific  in- 
cidents  swiftly  surfaced.  How  pleased 
when  his  youngest  son  on  his  very  first 
day  of  hunting  at  age  12,  hagged  a tur- 
key and  two  grouse.  How  pleased  when 
this  same  son  saw  him  make  a double 
on  grouse  not  far  from  where  he  now 
sat.  And  how  pleased  every  time  his 
son  now  comes  home  to  hunt  with 
him. 

Then  there  were  the  rest  periods  on 
day-long  hunts  when  about  every  two 
hours  someone  would  say,  “Time  for  a 
smoke,  guys.”  They  all  smoked  corn- 
cob pipes  in  those  days,  before  all  the 
health  hazards  were  known  and,  inevi- 
tably at  almost  everyone  of  those 
breaks,  someone  would  start  with  “Re- 
member when  . . . stories  about  dogs 
and  shooting,  grouse  and  woodcock  — 
no  matter  how  often  the  tale  was  told 
before.  Kind  of  like  insurance  against 
forgetting.  He  recalled  so  many,  sitting 
there  on  the  stump. 

Having  finished  plucking  the 
grouse  and  eating  a sandwich,  he  felt 
no  urge  to  hurry  on,  to  shoot  another 
grouse.  Nor  did  his  setter,  resting 


nearby,  show  any  desire  to  find 
more  birds  this  day.  A few 
hours  in  the  morning  was 
enough  for  a dog  compara- 
tively older  than  his  master.  He 
would  rest  and  be  ready  for  to- 
morrow. But  little  did  he  know 
that  this  was  the  last  day  of  the 
season. 

So  they  rested  longer  than 
usual,  looking  out  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  they  had  tra- 
versed so  many  times.  The 
contours  appeared  the  same, 
hut  close  up  many  changes  had 
occurred  over  40  years.  Some 
coverts  improved,  others  dete- 
riorated. But  worst  of  all  was 
the  permanent  loss  of  good 
spots  due  to  what  some  call 
“developments,”  buildings,  highways,  clean 
farming.  From  where  he  sat  he  could  actu- 
ally see  some  of  those  places,  causing 
wrenchful  thoughts.  Places  where  a land- 
owner  cut  out  a large  alder  bottom  to  make 
a pasture,  where  a hillside  aspen  thicket 
had  been  removed  to  plant  Christmas  trees. 
And,  farther  down  the  main  valley,  a place 
where  a landowner  cleaned  out  about  30 
acres  of  prime  woodcock  and  grouse  habi- 
tat along  the  main  stream  for  reasons  per- 
haps only  he  alone  did  satisfy. 

Plant  succession  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  changing  habitats.  Where 
shrubs  and  young  trees  once  harbored  these 
birds,  pole-size  trees  now  stand  and  attract 
few  of  the  same.  Where  almost  pure  stands 
of  alder  or  crahapple/hawthorn  existed, 
bottomland  hardwoods  are  taking  over  and 
shading  out  the  shrubs.  The  40-acre  “Bull 
Pasture”  was  one  of  these  places. 

Yes,  “Bull  Pasture.”  That’s  what  it  was 
in  the  ’30s,  before  World  War  II,  as  he 
learned  from  local  residents.  This  phrase 
led  to  the  naming  of  many  of  the  favorite 
coverts.  “Candybox,”  from  the  time  he 
gave  the  widow  living  alone  in  the  old 
farmhouse  adjacent  to  a favorite  covert  a 
box  of  chocolate  candy.  He  remembered 
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how  she  sat  at  the  window  with  her  Bihle, 
watching  their  approach  across  the  creek, 
and  how  delighted  she  was  to  read  them  a 
verse  or  two.  Then  there  was  the  “Horse 
Farm”  the  “Cemetery”  and  the  “Junkyard,” 
each  with  stories  of  their  naming. 

Good  grouse  and  woodcock  patches  are 
harder  to  find  now,  he  lamented.  Only 
where  trees  have  been  harvested  have  habi- 
tats returned  to  conditions  favoring  these 
game  birds,  a process  that  takes  about  10 
years  and  lasts  about  20  more,  at  most. 
Then  there  were  the  old  fields  slowly  re- 
verting to  shrubs  and  trees  that  compen- 
sated for  coverts  gone  by.  Like  movies, 
these  scenes  traversed  his  mind. 

Quite  cooled  off  now,  he  felt  a quicken- 
ing breeze.  Off  to  his  left  he  spots  a strip  of 
orange  plastic  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Then 
another  of  yellow,  and  one  of  blue.  Not 
until  he  sees  the  new  wooden  stake  closer 
to  the  ground  does  he  suspect  that  high- 
way surveyors  have  been  in  the  area. 

Was  there  not  talk  in  the  village  of  this 
Icication  being  one  of  the  route  options  to 
he  chosen?  Sadness  enters  with  this 
thought:  More  prime  wildlife  habitat  be- 
ing sacrificed  for  the  convenience  of  man. 

Coupled  to  this  thought  his  cranial  data 
bank  screens  up  yet  another  scene.  Posted 
land.  Why  so  much  of  it  now?  In  the  good 
old  days  one  could  hunt  all  day  and  never 
see  a poster.  In  recent  years  most  of  his  old 
stomping  grounds  were  posted,  mainly  by 
new  owners  who  are  not  very  friendly  even 
when  asked  for  permission  to  hunt.  How 
strange,  he  thought.  How  can  one  own  any- 
thing wild  — especially  animals? 


He  shrugs  at  these  thoughts  and 
tightening  muscles.  Time  to  nnrve  on. 
Isn’t  that  life  — a moving  experience. 
Blessed  are  they  who  experience  more 
good  than  had,  mote  joy  than  sotrow, 
more  health  than  sickness.  Satisfied 
that  he  is  one  so  blessed,  he  gives 
thanks  and  says  to  his  dog,  “time  to 
move  on.” 

Who  is  this  contemplating  person 
resting  on  the  stump.  Could  he  many 
of  us.  In  this  case  it  is  the  author  of 
this  story. 

“Sit  quietly  and  listen  and  think  of 
all  that  you  have  heard  (and  seen)  and 
tried  to  understand,  and  then  you  may 
heat  it  — the  vast  pulsing  hatmony, 
its  score  written  on  a thousand  hills, 
its  notes  the  lives  and  deaths  of  plan- 
ets and  animals,  its  rhythms  spanning 
the  seconds  and  the  centuries.”  □ 

— Aldo  Leopold,  Song  of  the  Gai’ilon 
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^ORDS  SPOKEN,  words  read, 
words  written;  1 have  been 
thinking  about  words  lately.  It  started  with  a sign  language  course  that  Terry  is 
taking.  She  works  at  a school  for  special  needs  children,  and  has  been  studying  sign- 
ing to  help  her  communicate  better  with  those  who  are  hearing  and  speech  impaired. 
It’s  a delight  to  watch  her  “sing”  a Christmas  carol,  and  fascinating  when  she  explains 
the  animated  origins  of  certain  words.  Whenever  1 try  signing,  my  movements  ate  clumsy 
and  uncoordinated,  and  1 have  great  difficulty  forming  certain  words.  Usually,  I give  up. 
With  a flurry  of  flying  fingers  and  a big  smile  she  signs  a sentence  for  me,  then  slowly 
tepeats  the  signs  as  she  translates:  “Stick  — to  — your  — day  — job.” 

As  far  as  my  day  job  and  written  words  are  concerned,  somewhere  in  this  month’s 
column  is  my  100,000th  published  word  and,  coincidentally,  the  1,000th  illustration  I 
have  done  lot  Game  News.  This  month  also  matks  the  start  of  my  25th  year  as  a freelance 
illustrator.  I mention  this  indulgent  trivia  only  because  I thought  it  the  appropriate  time 
and  place  to  thank  so  many  readers  who  have  sent  me  such  kind  and  informative  words 
(and  pictures)  about  their  thoughts  and  experiences  in  Penn’s  Woods.  I want  to  espe- 
cially thank  those  young  readers  who  have  an  interest  in  expressing  what  they’ve  dis- 
covered in  the  outdoors.  Also,  much  appreciation  must  go  to  those  senior  woodlanders 
who  write  so  eloquently  and  energetically  — the  best  kind  of  “e”-mail  — about  their 
insightful  observations.  This  year  I’ve  received  letters  from  biologists,  hunters,  farmers, 
teachers,  birders  and  soldiers.  From  writers,  artists,  veteran  trappers  and  those  new  to 
the  outdoors.  The  letters  have  come  from  every  corner  of  this  state  and  from  distant 
states,  penned  by  those  who  hold  these  hills 
close  to  their  hearts.  The  question  readers  ask 
most  frequently  concerns  how  I get  ideas  for 
my  work.  Looking  hack,  1 recall  the  origins  of 
my  first  written  story  and  believe  the  answer 
lies  there. 

When  1 was  a teenager  I used  to  hunt  our  hill 
almost  every  day  during  the  late  winter  archery 
season,  usually  for  an  hour  or  two  in  late 
afternoon.  No  matter  where  1 was  in  the 
woods,  1 could  hear  the  ringing  of  ves- 
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One  gray  winter  day,  while  heading  hack  on  a path  through  the  crahapple  woods,  1 
noticed  a deer  browsing  along  in  the  opposite  direction  on  a parallel  trail  less  than  10 
yards  away.  A dense  screen  ot  thorny  trees  separated  the  two  paths,  hut  1 found  a win- 
dow  through  the  brush  that  1 could  shoot  through.  As  she  approached  the  opening,  the 
vesper  bells  sounded  the  final  carillon  of  the  day.  1 had  never  shot  at  a deer  before,  and 
the  ringing  lent  a dramatic  tension  to  the  moment.  By  the  time  she  stepped  into  the 
opening  1 was  at  full  draw,  and  in  that  moment  of  truth  the  bells  seemed  to  ring  louder, 
pealing  in  exact  time  with  my  pounding  heart,  seeming  to  reverberate  from  within  the 
deer  and  myself.  My  vision  blurred  in  the  cold  breeze  and  from  the  strain,  and  the  only 
thing  in  focus  in  the  dusky  woods  was  her  dark,  liquid  eye,  a living  eye  that  had  seen 
things  on  my  own  hill  that  1 could  only  imagine.  The  broadhead  wavered  on  her  lungs 
as  my  body  was  seized  hy  the  rigor  of  buck  fever.  The  arrow  clattered  harmlessly  over  her 
back,  as  if  snatched  off  the  arrow  rest  hy  the  fingerlike  crab  boughs  and  thrown  into  the 
woods. 

Something  intangible  lingered  beyond  that  shot,  and  1 dwelled  upon  those  moments 
in  the  crab  thicket  for  days.  Finally,  1 wrote  and  illustrated  a story  about  the  tolling  of 
the  bells,  and  how  that  carillon,  which  rang  out  the  end  of  a winter  day,  at  the  same 
instant  rang  in  a burning  purpose  to  the  rest  ot  my  life.  From  then  on  1 discovered  that 
in  nature  certain  truths  exist,  some  obvious,  others  abstract,  but  never  are  there  any 
absolutes.  1 have  found  that  every  new  discovery  made  or  hit  of  knowledge  gleaned  or 
emotion  felt  is  fixed  to  another,  and  that  to  yet  another.  Words,  images,  ideas  bloom 
brightly  like  spring  beauties  on  a hillside,  or  hang  like  ragged  wehworm  tents  on  a 
melancholy  winter  day.  The  easy  part  is  finding  them.  The  hard  part  is  understanding 
what  they  are  hound  to  and  why.  And  the  joyful  part  is  sharing  it  with  you. 


TODAY  I’m  completely  fo- 
cused on  what  I must  do  to 
kill  a deer,  because  here,  in 
the  unforgiving  valley  of 
truth  or  consequences  1 must 
use  all  my  still-hunting  skills. 
Up  on  the  ridge  the  great 
black  escarpment  protrudes 
like  the  exposed  spine  of  the 
earth,  and  1 will  hunt  the  sea  of 
tumbled  boulders  at  its  base.  This,  I 
think,  is  a place  for  younger  hunters  with  re- 
silient knees  and  flexible  backs  who  can  stand  balanced 
on  sharp-edged  rocks,  or  gently  set  down  the  front  end  of  a 
loose  stone  like  a skateboard.  Any  errant  noise  will  send  the  deer  to 
hunters  up  on  the  ridge.  Any  hesitation  on  an  offered  shot  may  mean  a lost  op- 
portunity. Two  years  ago  I balked  at  a snap  shot  at  a 6-pointer  that  started  to  sneak  out 
ahead.  Seeing  that  he  was  moving  towards  an  opening,  1 held  up.  I never  saw  him  again. 
Since  then  I have  killed  two  deer  here  at  close  range  moments  after  I saw  them. 

At  first  light  1 start  across  the  steep  sidehill,  picking  my  routes  carefully,  looking  at 
the  sprat  where  I place  my  next  step,  scanning  slowly  in  a circle  when  I stop.  At  mid- 
morning  I hear  a twig  snap  behind  me  and  see  two  deer  move  down  through  the  laurel 
into  the  dark  gorge  near  the  creek.  1 am  in  brilliant  sunlight,  the  deer  in  deepest  shadow. 
1 can  discern  a white  throat  patch  and  then  the  dark  eyes  and  nose  of  one  of  the  deer, 
hut  through  the  scope,  1 can’t  see  anything  because  of  glare.  I quickly  remove  a glove 
and  drape  it  over  the  scope’s  objective  bell  like  a sunshade.  It  works,  hut  the  deer  are 
gone. 

1 have  a hunch  the  deer  will  move  up  the  hollow  and  bed  down  where  the  rocks  give 
way  to  dense  cover.  If  they  know  that  I am  behind  them  they  may  move  far  into  the 
cover  instead,  so  I must  continue  my  slow,  quiet  course.  I squeeze  through  an  opening 
between  boulders,  walk  on  moss,  move  sticks  from  my  path,  avoid  grinding  last  year’s 
acorn  hulls.  In  some  places  where  the  rocks  are  close  together,  1 can  move  a bit  faster. 
Fortunately,  wind  is  not  a factor.  Almost  to  the  thicket  now,  and  I’m  on  full  alert.  I 
creep  forward  like  cold  molasses  on  stone.  Just  as  I step  up  onto  a flat  15-foot  long 
boulder,  a flash  of  white  bolts  from  the  other  end.  It  is  the  flailing  white  tail  tip  of  a big 
red  fox,  and  he  dashes  away  so  fast  that  his  bushy  tail  looks  like  it  is  trying  to  catch  up 
with  him.  Immediately,  he  kicks  up  the  two  bedded  deer  that  run  for  the  ridge.  I kneel 
next  to  the  rock,  my  Sako  solid  as  if  on  a henchrest,  hut  the  deer  continue  up  through  a 
vein  of  cover  toward  my  dad’s  stand.  I hear  him  shoot  and  head  up  the  mountain  to  see 
if  he  needs  some  help. 

Dad’s  thumbs-down  sign  tells  me  that  he  missed.  After  we  eat  lunch  I head  into  a 
little  patch  of  woods  and  scare  the  two  deer  hack  to  him.  This  time  his  shot  was  good, 
hut  he  declines  my  offer  to  drag  the  deer  and  tells  me  to  keep  hunting. 

After  a long  day,  I am  back  at  Dad’s  stand  for  the  last  1 5 minutes  of  the  day.  Right  on 
cue,  three  deer  trot  by.  I hold  on  one  that  is  walking  slowly  and  squeeze  the  trigger  of  the 
.30-06.  My  shot  centers  a sapling,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I do  not  kill  a deer 
that  I have  shot  at  with  a rifle.  Since  last  year  the  memory  of  the  missed  shot  has  ebbed, 
but  the  vision  of  the  running  fox  and  the  silhouette  of  Dad  pulling  his  deer  out  of  the 
woods  remain.  On  that  hunt,  the  consequences  were  more  rewarding  than  the  truth. 
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IT  HAS  recently  been  announced  that  the  word  snuck,  past 
tense  of  sneak,  has  just  been  declared  officially  acceptable  as 
proper  usage.  Previously,  snuck  was  considered  an  irregular 
adverb,  with  sneaked  as  the  proper  past  tense.  1 think  Penn- 
sylvania  deer  hunters  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this, 
because  for  years  I have  heard  them  describing  how  a big  buck 
snuck  down  past  their  stands  and  disappeared  into  the  laurel. 

Sneak  is  a sneaky  word.  Etymologists  (those  who  study  the  ori- 
gins of  words)  say  that  it  popped  up  out  of  nowhere,  appearing  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V.  They  feel  that  it  is  related  some- 
how to  the  Old  English  .snican,  to  creep,  but  can’t  explain  how  it  acquired 
its  unusual  spelling.  Snuck  has  a similar,  mysterious  history,  suddenly  appearing 
first  in  a New  Orleans  journal  in  1887.  Competing  strongly  with  sneaked  since  then, 
both  in  America  and  England,  it  is  now  acceptable  for  proper  use.  Regardless  of  what  is 
proper  or  improper,  whitetails  will  continue  to  sneak  back  through  deer  drives,  and  1 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell  your  buddies  how  you  got  the  big  buck  that  snuck 
around  a sidehill  and  right  to  your  stand. 


ONE  OE  the  joys  of  hunting  is  that  words  are  not  always  necessary.  Eact  is,  1 don’t  like  to 
hunt  with  people  who  talk  a lot  in  the  field  or,  for  that  matter,  to  be  around  people  who 
talk  too  much,  period.  It  even  drives  me  crazy  when  bird  hunting  to  have  the  dog’s 
owner  constantly  screaming  commands  and  whistling  to  his  dog. 

I may  be  inept  at  the  intricacies  of  formal  sign  language,  but  1 can  quickly  read  the 
spontaneously  generated  hand  signals  of  a hunting  partner.  A friend  down  the  hollow 
from  me  points  to  himself,  then  makes  a fishtail  movement  with  his  hand  towards  the 
thicket  in  front  of  him,  points  at  me  and  then  to  a lookout  stand  farther  up  the  hill.  He 
tells  me  that  he  is  going  to  push  out  the  thicket  and  1 should  post  up  at  that  crossing.  In 
another  instance  I look  over  the  lip  of  a ridge,  drop  immediately  to  the  ground,  hold  up 
four  fingers,  then  form  my  hand  into  the  shape  of  a turkey’s  head  picking  up  acorns.  My 
buddy  knows  that  four  feeding  turkeys  are  on  the  bench  below.  Hunters  should  never 
signal  to  passing  hunters  during  either  of  the  turkey  seasons,  though.  Instead,  always 
shout “Stop!” 

I believe  that  hunting  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  language  as  it  did 
with  art.  All  hunters  have  a great,  instinctual  desire  to  tell  of  the  hunt  when  it’s  done. 
This  is  the  time  when  learning  begins,  when  the  stories  of  success  and  failure  must  be 
told  time  and  again.  Eong  ago,  the  retelling  of  these  words  were  vital  to  survival.  But 
outdoor  lore  quickly  becomes  legend,  as  the  words  of  the  hunt  fuse  with  images,  symbols 
and  signs.  Being  that  this  is  December,  the  month  of  the  deer  hunter,  one  last  sign  until 
next  year  . . . 


JOSIE  SANDS,  Tunkhannock,  got  her  12- 
point  on  the  third  day  of  the  '97  season. 


KIM  REDMAN,  West  Middlesex,  got  her 
12-point  in  Mercer  County  last  year. 


Buck 


JANE  WASSON,  Friedens,  above,  took  this  big 
8-point  in  Somerset  County.  SKIP  MOUNTS,  Avella, 
left,  got  this  Washington  County  10-point  on  the 
last  day  of  the  '97  season. 


CHRISTINE  MENET,  Reading,  took  this 
8-point  with  a 22-inch  spread  in  Berks 
County  on  the  second  day  of  the  '97  season. 
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Fever 


THREE  GENERATIONS  of  CRAIGS,  Chicora,  above,  with 
their  Elk  County  bucks  taken  on  last  year's  opener.  (Left 
to  right)  PUD,  spike;  DARIN,  9-point;  JOEY,  8-point.  BILL 
BERNHART,  Mount  joy,  right,  found  his  6-point  in  Mifflin 
County  on  the  first  day  last  year. 


ROBERT  GREENLEAF  JR.,  Martinsburg,  middle  left,  got  his 
big  14-point  in  Blair  County  on  opening  morning  last  year. 
HEATHER  MEYERS,  Somerset,  above,  traveled  to  Clearfield 
County  for  her  first  buck  — a 7-point.  Way  to  go.  Heather! 
KYM  DITTMER,  Butler,  left,  got  her  8-point  — her  first  in 
20  years  of  hunting  — in  Butler  County.  It  pays  to  be 
persistent. 
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Two-Way  Radios 
and  the  GPS 

By  John  McGonigle 


Magnum  rifles  with  range 

finder  scopes,  compound  hows, 
in-line  muzzleloaders,  where  will  it  all 
end? 

These  items  and  many  more  — 
some  seemingly  with  little  connection 
to  our  hunting  ancestors  — have 
moved  hunting  quantum  leaps  for- 
ward. But  we  are  still  connected  hy  our 
love  for  the  outdoors,  and  our  drive 
towards  a successful  hunt. 

Technology  can  change  the  me- 
chanics of  the  hunt,  hut  not  the  in- 
gredients of  it  or  its  essence.  The  hunt 
is  still  in  our  hearts  and  our  souls. 
While  the  value  of  today’s  technology 
and  its  place  in  hunting  is  debatable, 
two  pieces  of  electronic  equipment  for 
hunters  and  their  value  is  unquestion- 
able. These  two  items  provide  a mea- 
sure of  safety,  can  change  expectations, 
and  they  certainly  offer  convenience. 

The  first  item  is  the  two-way  radio. 
Not  the  bulky,  older  radios  that  re- 
quired licensing,  hut  the  ever  smaller 
radios  that  use  the  Family  Radio  Ser- 


vice spectrum  that  was  approved  in  1996 
for  family  and  recreational  use.  With  a 
range  of  about  two  miles,  depending  on  ter- 
rain and  other  factors,  they  can  help  hunt- 
ers stay  on  schedule,  allow  them  to  com- 
municate with  others  in  their  party  and 
make  hunting  safer. 

To  he  helpful  an  item  must  be  available, 
not  left  in  the  car  or  cabin.  The  small  size 
of  FRS  two-way  radios  allows  them  to  eas- 
ily fit  in  a shirt  pocket,  so  they  are  always 
handy.  Transmission  quality  on  FRS  radios 
is  good,  due  to  a built-in  interference  elimi- 
nator that  electronically  eliminates  un- 
wanted noise.  Then,  with  seven  channels 
and  numerous  suh-channels,  it  is  unlikely 
that  your  hunting  party  will  ever  run  into 
cross  talk  interference  with  others. 

Ease  of  use  is  another  plus  with  FPS  ra- 
dios; push  a button  and  talk  to  any  num- 
ber of  people  without  remembering  and 
dialing  numbers.  Parents  use  FRS  radios  to 
remain  in  contact  with  their  youngsters  at 
the  mall,  spouses  use  them  to  contact  each 
other  at  the  shore,  flea  markets  or  other 
large  gatherings,  and  sportsman  use  them 
in  ever  expanding  ways. 

Hunters  can  take  advantage  of  several 
available  options  for  FRS  radios,  includ- 
ing ear  plug  attachments  that  reduce  noise 
in  the  woods  and  in-line  or  headset  micro- 
phones that  allow  hands  free  operation. 

A gentleman  I know  recently  bought 
three  Motorola  two-way  FRS  radios  for  his 
daughters  and  a friend  who  were  traveling 
in  three  vehicles,  pulling  horse  trailers,  13 
hours  to  South  Carolina.  He  said  that  with- 
out the  radios  the  girls  would  have  been 
on  his  cell  phones  the  entire  trip,  leaving 
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him  with  an  exorbitant  phone  hill.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  dollars  ahead  on  the  purchase 
in  a short  period  of  time.  Unlike  cell 
phones,  these  mighty  mites  have  no  mon- 
etary charge  for  airtime,  and  they  work  in 
the  most  remote  areas,  regardless  of  satel- 
lite or  antenna  availability. 

As  with  many  electronic  items,  the  cost 
of  two-way  radios  has  dropped,  making 
them  affordable  for  the  majority  of  hunt- 
ers. Basic  models  are  available  tor  around 
$100  apiece. 

The  safety  benefits  of  two-way  radios  are 
obvious  and  impossible  to  argue  against.  1 
hunt  with  a gentleman  73  years  old  who 
has  previously  suffered  a heart  attack,  un- 
dergone bypass  surgery  and  had  two 
angioplasty  procedures.  He  has  brought 
many  of  his  health  risk  factors  more  favor- 
ably in  line.  His  age  and  medical  history 
are  factors  that  cannot  be  ignored,  though. 
The  radios  we  carry  offer  him  a better 
chance  for  survival  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Any  hunter,  young  or  old,  fit  or  less  so, 
can  become  injured.  It  might  he  as  minor 
as  a sprained  ankle  (not  always  so  minor) 
or  as  major  as  broken  hones,  internal  bleed- 
ing or  a heart  attack.  A two-way  radio  can 
improve  an  injured  individual’s  chances  by 
providing  quick  first  aid,  time  often  being 
the  key  factor  in  emergency  situations. 

Radios  should  not,  though,  replace  good 
judgement.  As  with  many  items  used  by 
hunters,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  legal  as- 
pects of  two-way  radios.  Equally  important 
are  the  ethical  considerations. 

“Hey,  Wally,  1 fell  and  twisted  my  ankle 
badly,  and  1 can’t  walk;’’  or  “Hey,  Wally, 
it’s  10  o’clock.  I’ll  start  down  in  15  min- 
utes and  we’ll  grab  some  food.”  Surely  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  either  message. 
But  how  about,  “Hey  Wally,  a buck  is  mov- 
ing your  way,  move  over  a hundred  yards 
and  it  should  come  right  to  you;”  or  “John 
and  Wally,  you  guys  go  around  to  the  left. 
Boh  and  Brian  you  go  to  the  right.  Tom 
and  Katy  should  have  them  blocked  in 
front.  On  my  signal  we’ll  move  in,  we 


should  get  at  least  a couple  of  deer.” 

How  about  those  messages? 

The  law  applying  to  the  last  two 
reads,  “It  is  unlawful  to:  Hunt  or  take 
wildlife  through  the  use  of  an  elec- 
tronic contrivance  or  device  not  per- 
mitted by  Commission  regulation.”  In 
the  last  two  examples  above,  the  ra- 
dio is  an  electronic  device  being  used 
to  take  game  and  is,  therefore,  illegal. 

How  about  ethics?  Do  we  need  the 
assistance  of  a radio  to  take  game?  Do 
we  want  to  use  a radio  to  take  game? 
What  is  the  value  of  a game  animal? 
Is  a game  animal  devalued  if  taken 
unethically?  Those  are  questions  only 
you  can  answer.  Talking  about  two- 
way  radios  with  WCO  Mike  Doherty, 
he  said  that  radios  are  a great  safety 
device  that  can  make  his  job  easier  by 
keeping  hunters  from  getting  lost. 

The  second  breakthrough  for  hunt- 
ers (and  others)  is  the  Global  Position- 
ing System.  Conceived  in  the  1970s, 
GPS  is  a space  age  navigational  sys- 
tem developed  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense. 
The  system  allows  users  to  know  their 
exact  location  at  any  time,  and  to  find 
their  way  hack  to  previously  visited 
locations  stored  in  the  unit’s  memory 
as  “waypoints.” 

It  immediately  became  clear  that 
there  were  many  civilian  uses  for  GPS, 
including  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  bik- 
ing, canoeing,  cross-country  skiing, 
emergency  applications  and  others. 

The  government  developed  a Ci- 
vilian Access  code  to  make  the  GPS 
system  available  to  everyone  at  no  cost 
via  a series  of  24  satellites  that  system- 
atically cover  the  earth  from  space. 
GPS  units  locate  three  or  more  satel- 
lites and  accurately  triangulate  the 
unit’s  latitude  and  longitude,  allowing 
you  to  mark  your  position  on  a map. 

In  simple,  non-technical  terms  the 
GPS  system  for  civilian  use  is  cali- 
brated differently  from  the  military’s 
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measurements  tor  national  security 
reasons.  The  difference  is  slight  and 
not  enough  to  cause  serious  problems 
with  general  civilian  uses  of  the  sys- 
tern.  Government  figures  for  civilian 
GPS  accuracy  puts  users  within  100 
meters  or  less  of  their  objective  95 
percent  of  the  time.  Civilian  GPS  ac- 
curacy is  within  300  meters  or  less  of 
the  objective  the  remaining  five  per- 
cent of  the  time.  Typical  civilian  GPS 
accuracy  averages  between  20  and  50 
meters.  The  really  great  use  for  hunt- 
ers and  other  sportsmen  is  the  GPS 
unit’s  ability  to  store  “waypoints”  in 
memory  for  use  in  navigating  back  to 
those  waypoints. 

Here’s  an  example.  Last  year  Tom 
Tatum  and  I took  his  boat  and  his  new 
GPS  unit  for  a cruise  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  We  entered  the  ocean  at  the 
Ocean  City,  Maryland  inlet.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet,  Tatum  entered  a 
waypoint  in  his  GPS  unit.  Cruising  to 
the  first  buoy  marker  he  marked  it  on 
his  unit  and  then  did  the  same  for  the 
second  buoy  when  we  reached  it.  We 
then  headed  to  sea  and  soon  ended  up 
among  a pod  of  cfolphins.  We  cruised 
awhile  before  turning  hack,  and  then 
we  decided  to  test  the  GPS  unit.  Could 
it  take  us  home? 

Tatum  punched  in  the  appropriate 
waypoint  numbers  and  his  GPS  screen 
posted  our  return  heading  on  its 
screen.  Using  the  boat’s  compass  we 
followed  the  heading  directly  back  to 
buoy  number  two,  then  to  buoy  num- 
ber one  and  from  there  directly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet.  Slick! 

It  is  easy  to  navigate  to  waypoints 
and  you  can  do  so  three  ways: 

1 ) If  it’s  stored  already,  the 
waypoint  can  be  recalled  and  the  unit 
instructed  to  navigate  to  that 
waypoint. 

2)  The  waypoint  can  be  entered 
from  a navigational  chart  and  the  unit 
instructed  to  navigate  to  the  waypoint 


3)  Using  the  plotter,  the  cursor  can  he 
used  to  pinpoint  the  waypoint’s  location, 
then  the  unit  is  instructed  to  “navigate  to” 
the  waypoint.  Most  units  even  help  you 
through  the  process. 

For  hunters  the  benefits  should  be  ob- 
vious. Did  you  ever  get  turned  around  on  a 
mountain  plateau  in  a snowstorm?  Heck, 
maybe  you  didn’t  even  need  a snowstorm. 
With  your  cabin  or  vehicle  marked  as  a 
waypoint  on  your  GPS  unit,  you  always 
have  instant  return  directions. 

As  a grouse  hunter  you  could  map  your 
coverts,  abandoned  orchards,  springs  for 
watering  the  dog,  or  maybe  just  a special 
rock  to  sit  on  while  you  pet  your  dog  and 
reflect.  With  a GPS  unit  it  is  a simple  mat- 
ter to  mark  the  waypoints  and  then  return 
to  them  as  desired. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
DeLorme  maps  with  GPS  grids,  you  could 
mark  your  waypoints  from  the  cabin.  Hunt- 
ing camps  that  assign  members  to  known, 
or  named  deer  stands  could  use  the  maps 
and  mark  waypoints  for  each  stand,  give 
each  hunter  the  waypoints  and  each  hunter 
could  then  easily  locate  the  stands. 

The  more  expensive  GPS  units  gener- 
ally offer  better  displays  and  more  memory 
for  storing  waypoints,  maps,  etc.,  and  in 
some  cases  they  offer  faster,  more  accurate 
satellite  tracking.  FRS  radios  and  the  ci- 
vilian GPS  units  offer  sportsmen  many 
benefits,  including  a good  measure  of  safety. 
Both  are  worth  examining  closely  and  can 
really  add  to  your  sporting  experience. 

As  for  what’s  ahead,  the  only  thing  we 
can  he  absolutely  sure  of  is  change.  Change 
continues  to  take  place  and  we  can  adapt 
or  he  left  behind.  Some  sportsmen  choose 
the  old  ways,  using  longbows  and  flintlocks 
for  example.  (And  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  that.)  Still  others  prefer  to  use  cut- 
ting edge  technology  in  everything  they  do, 
including  their  hunting. 

It  is  our  choice  either  way,  modified  only 
by  a few  legalities  and,  we  hope,  good  ethi- 
cal choices.  The  important  thing  is  partici- 
pation, because  life  is  for  living.  □ 
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Air  Show 

Food  and  Cover  Corp  employee  Bob 
Johnston,  while  working  with  bulldozer 
operators  from  the  USFWS  constructing 
wetlands  on  SGL  169  in  Cumhe’-land 
County,  watched  an  osprey  harass  a bald 
eagle  until  the  eagle  had  had  enough  and 
moved  on. 

— LMO  Steven  M.  Spangler,  East  Berlin 


That’ll  Teach  Ya 

Erie  — Deputy  James  Fite  had  located 
a treestand  with  bait  nearby,  so  he  hiked 
the  two  miles  hack  in  with  his  camera  to 
take  photos,  only  to  discover  that  he  didn’t 
have  any  film.  1 told  him  1 wctuld  get  the 
photos,  and  that  1 wouldn’t  make  the  same 
mistake.  After  finding  the  site,  1 tried  to 
turn  my  camera  on,  only  to  discover  that 
the  batteries  were  dead. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 

Sound  Advice 

Dauphin  — With  the  deer  seasons  upon 
us,  remember  that  no  deer  is  worth  getting 
injured  or  killed  for.  Wear  fluorescent  or- 
ange and  positively  identify  your  target 
before  you  shoot. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Middletown 


Can  Withstand  Almost  Everything 

Tr.vining  School  — During  my  train- 
ing I’ve  been  pepper-maced,  dumped  out 
of  a canoe,  been  up  to  my  elbows  in  mag- 
gots, nearly  sprayed  by  a skunk,  examined 
owl  pellets,  withstood  a barrage  of  bat  drop- 
pings, been  into  poison  ivy,  sprained  my 
shoulder,  and  had  my  truck  break  down 
while  in  the  field.  But  worse  of  all,  every 
Sunday  my  weight  is  announced  in  front 
of  my  classmates  after  the  mandatory 
weigh-in  we  all  must  go  through. 

— Trainee  Bose  Luciane,  Harrisburg 

Valiant  Effort 

Bald  eagles  have  nested  at  SGL  95  for 
several  years  now,  and  have  produced  quite 
a few  young.  Unfortunately,  last  summer 
the  tree  with  the  nest  blew  down  in  a wind- 
storm. The  eaglet  that  was  in  the  nest  broke 
its  wing  and  leg,  and  although  rescued  by 
retired  LMO  Ned  Weston  and  taken  to  a 
rehabilitator,  it  died  two  weeks  later.  In 
hopes  of  encouraging  the  eagles  to  con- 
tinue nesting  in  the  area,  WCO  Brunst, 
Ned  Weston  and  1 located  some  tall  trees, 
and  with  the  expert  climbing  ability  of 
Mark  Kahrer,  we  removed  branches  from 
two  of  the  tallest.  The  pair  of  eagles  started 
building  a new  nest  in  one  of  the  trees 
within  a month. 

— LMO  Dale  E.  Hockenberry, 

Ea5t  Butler 

It  Goee  a Long  Way 

Berks  — With  the  holiday  season  upon 
us,  don’t  forget  those  who  allowed  you  to 
hunt  or  trap  on  their  property.  You  could 
offet  to  share  your  harvest,  send  a small  fruit 
basket,  drop  a card  or  just  stop  back  and 
say,  “thanks.”  It  makes  the  landowner  feel 
appreciated  and  you’ll  he  welcomed  hack. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesrort 
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Do  the  Math 

Bradford  — While  buying  a newspa- 
per one  Sunday  morning  I met  four  men 
on  their  way  to  play  golf.  One  man  began 
complaining  about  the  Game  Commission 
wanting  to  raise  hunting  license  fees.  “How 
much  does  a round  of  golf  cost  these  days?” 
1 asked.  “Twenty-eight  dollars,”  he  replied. 
As  1 walked  away  1 heard  him  yell,  “Yeah, 
hut  you  can  play  on  Sundays.”  An  average 
round  of  golf  lasts  about  four  hours  I’m  told. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears 

Juniata  — James  Messimer  of 
Millerstown  said  a hear  and  her  cubs  broke 
into  his  hunting  cabin,  leaving  depressions 
on  his  couch  and  beds  where  they  had  lain. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  porridge,  or  they 
would  have  sampled  that,  too. 

— WCO  Daniel  I.  Clark,  Honey  Grove 


Good  Advice 

Montgomery  — Bats  inhabit  many  old 
buildings,  and  many  times  these  small 
mammals  are  not  welcome.  Seal  entrances 
to  buildings  in  the  fall,  after  hats  leave  for 
the  winter,  and  place  hat  boxes  on  the  side 
of  the  buildings  to  give  them  a home  next 
spring.  Bats  are  beneficial,  eating  up  to  500 
insects  in  a single  hour,  providing  relief 
from  mosquitoes  and  other  pests. 

— WCO  Christopher  B.  Grudi, 

COLLEGEVILLE 


A Natural 

My  wife  and  1 were  putting  our  children 
to  bed  when  we  heard  a pack  of  coyotes 
howling  in  the  woods  nearby.  1 ran  and  got 
my  store  bought  “howler”  to  see  how  the 
coyotes  would  respond  to  it.  As  1 was  re- 
turning with  it,  my  7-year-old  son,  Samuel, 
attempted  to  make  a coyote  call  with  his 
own  voice.  The  coyotes  went  absolutely 
crazy  in  response  to  Sam’s  call.  1 then  tried 
my  howler  and  the  coyotes  quickly  became 
quiet  and  were  not  heard  from  again  that 
evening.  You  can  only  imagine  how  proud 
Sam  was  of  his  predator  calling  prowess, 
and  how  disappointed  1 was  with  the 
howler.  1 wonder  how  Sam  is  at  calling  tur- 
keys, crows  and  foxes. 

— WES  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Two  that  Didn’t  Get  Away 

Wayne  — Statistics  show  that  wildlife 
conservation  officers  apprehend  only  about 
five  percent  of  wildlife  law  violators.  Re- 
cently, though,  a landowner  here  was  awak- 
ened by  gunfire  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
He  then  saw  the  poachers  driving  through 
his  field  to  fire  a second  shot  at  a wounded 
deer.  As  the  landowner  approached,  the 
thieves  jumped  into  their  truck,  leaving  the 
deer  and  their  license  plate,  which  had 
fallen  off  the  truck  during  their  getaway.  A 
quick  check  of  the  registration  lead  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  two  individuals 
who  paid  $1,200  in  fines  and  lost  their 
hunting  privileges  for  three  years.  Call  it 
fate,  divine  intervention,  or  just  someone 
concerned  enough  to  get  involved,  but 
with  this  case,  the  odds  went  in  our  favor. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Knows  When  it  Counts 

While  setting  poles  for  roof  supports  at 
the  Archbald  Range,  PP&L  employee  Joe 
Brady  noticed  a large  buck  feeding  only  50 
yards  below  the  range.  The  buck  contin- 
ued feeding  unalarmed  while  a dozen  shoot- 
ers sighted  in  their  rifles. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufoki,  Damascus 
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Tunin’  In 

Wyoming  — I was  doing  paperwork  and 
simultaneously  monitoring  police  trequen- 
cies  on  my  scanner  when  my  lO-year-old 
daughter  asked  to  play  her  clarinet  for  me. 
Sarah,  who  had  been  practicing  for  only 
one  week,  managed  just  a few  short  notes 
when  the  scanner  blurted,  “Try  again, 
you’re  breaking  up.”  Wide-eyed  in  disbe- 
lief, Sarah  put  down  her  instrument  and 
whispered,  “Daddy,  can  they  hear  me?” 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 

Knew  the  Score 

Adams  — While  checking  my  target  at 
our  firearms  qualification  shoot  1 was  sur- 
prised to  find  a toad  on  the  ground  just 
behind  my  silhouette  target,  about  two  feet 
below  my  line  ot  fire.  After  my  next  series 
of  shots  1 checked  my  target  again,  and 
could  tell  right  away  that  1 hadn’t  done  too 
well,  because  the  toad  had  moved  over  to 
the  target  next  to  mine.  It  knew  who  the 
better  shooter  was. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Think  About  It 

Venango  — With  all  the  news  media 
response  to  the  hearings  held  hy  the  House 
Game  and  Fish  Committee  about  our  law 
enforcement  procedures  and  the  deputy 
program,  1 can’t  help  hut  wonder  what  the 
public  thinks  of  the  Game  Commission. 
Although  the  testimony  was  not  given 
under  oath,  and  was  for  the  most  part  un- 
truthful and  perhaps  malicious,  the  news 
accounts  may  give  people  the  wrong  im- 
pression of  our  organization.  We  provide  a 
service  to  the  public  and  take  an  oath  to 
protect  the  wildlife  of  the  commonwealth. 
Our  deputies  for  little  or  no  compensation 
provide  a service  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth. For  the  most  part  they  are 
trained,  family  oriented,  dedicated  volun- 
teers who  want  to  make  a contribution  to 
our  environment  and  ensure  that  wildlife 
has  a place  in  the  future. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Pass  the  Gray  Poupon,  Please 

Jefferson  — The  Sigel  Sportsmen’s 
Club  provided  hotdogs  and  chips  for  lunch 
at  an  HTE  class  last  summer.  There  were 
all  the  usual  fixings,  such  as  ketchup,  mus- 
tard and  relish,  hut  the  very  first  youngster 
in  line  grabbed  a hotdog  and  a bottle  of 
mustard,  looked  at  the  mustard,  and  said 
to  one  of  the  club  ladies,  “This  is  not  my 
usual  brand.” 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Broorville 

Many  Thanks 

Montgomery  — 1 want  to  thank  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Chapter  of  Safari  Club  In- 
ternational, and  the  many  clubs  who  are 
members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmans  Clubs  who  donated 
money  towards  the  purchase  of  new  county 
police  radios  for  us.  With  these  radios, 
WCOs  and  deputies  can  now  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  police,  and  that  not 
only  helps  us,  hut  also  helps  the  police 
when  they  need  assistance  from  the  Game 
Commission. 

— WCO  Bill  Woman,  Frederick 


about  how  much  damage  deer,  bears  and 
turkeys  did  to  his  corn  crop  when  his  dachs- 
hund walked  out  of  his  corncrih  carrying 
an  ear  of  corn. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 
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nuisance  elk  out  ot  backyards  is  by  tirino 
cracker  shells.  (Cracker  shells  resemble 
shotgun  shells,  but  when  fired  the  charge 
travels  a short  distance  and  then  explodes 
making  a loud  noise.)  1 was  dropping  some 
more  oft  to  an  older  gentleman  who 
claimed  to  he  having  trouble  with  elk,  and 
asked  his  grandson  how  many  elk  were 
coming  into  the  yard.  The  boy  replied,  “We 
never  have  any  elk  in  our  yard,  Grandpap 
shoots  them  oft  on  the  4th  of  July.” 

— WCO  PoTY  McDowell,  Saint  Marys 

New  Routine 

Traininc.  Sc.'hool  — After  18  weeks  tif 
intensive  training  we  are  now  on  field  train' 
ing  assignments  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. We  can  now  take  our  classroom 
knowledge  and  apply  it  in  the  field. 

— Trainee  Jerrold  W.  Czech,  Harrisburg 

3irding  Around 

Schuylkill  — One  day  last  fall  1 helped 
a local  bird  bander  capture  and  band  rap- 
tors during  their  migration.  We  caught  5 
sharp-shinned,  3 Coopers  and  ! red-tailed 
hawk.  The  highlight,  though,  was  when  a 
merlin  swooped  down  and  got  caught  in 
the  net.  While  most  handed  birds  will 
never  he  seen  again,  those  that  are  will 
contribute  important  data  for  science. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Rendevous 

Beaver  — I was  manning  the  Game 
Commission  display  at  the  Big  Knob  Fair 
when  a local  farmer  began  discussing  the 
huge  number  of  deer  in  the  county.  At  the 
same  time,  at  the  other  end  of  the  display, 
a sportsman  was  discussing  the  extremely 
low  population  of  deer  with  Deputy  Steve 
Nemec.  1 took  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  farmer  and  the  sportsman  to  each 
other,  then  gave  them  a piece  of  paper  and 
a pen  for  directions.  The  last  we  saw,  they 
were  walking  down  through  the  crowd  like 
long  lost  buddies.  It  sportsmen  would  just 
take  the  time  to  get  to  know  some  local 
landowners,  they’d  find  some  excellent 
hunting  opportunities. 

— WCO  Douglab  C.  Carney,  Daden 


Rip  Van  Winkle? 

Northampton  — Traveling  between 
Walnutport  and  Berlinsville,  Deputy  Lou 
Rabenold  saw  a truck  parked  off  the  road- 
way beside  several  large  fields.  Thinking  a 
groundhog  hunter  might  be  in  the  area,  he 
approached  the  truck  only  to  find  the 
hunter  fast  asleep.  Lou  cleared  his  throat, 
awakened  the  man  and  asked  how  the 
hunting  was  going.  The  startled  man  said, 
“Not  too  good  today,  no  ’hogs  around.”  Lou 
then  pointed  out  two  groundhogs  in  an 
adjacent  field. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider,  Cherryville 
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Tables  are  Turned 

Union — Jim  Boob  ot  Laurelton  told 
me  he  spotted  a red-tailed  hawk  lying  up- 
side down  on  a gravel  road.  When  he  got 
closer  he  discovered  a live  black  snake 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  still-warm  car- 
cass. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader,  Millmont 


Give  it  a Try 

Berks  — Last  yeat,  duting  the  late  small 
game  season  it  was  not  uncommon  tor  me 
to  flush  up  to  a halt  dozen  rabbits  from  a 
single  south  facing  grass  field  on  a sunny 
day  on  SGL  280.  Hunters  will  find  almost 
no  competition  at  this  time,  too. 

— WCO  Robert  Rrall,  Webt  Lawn 

Sticky  Situation 

Schuylkill  — A woman  called  Deputy 
Will  Horn  about  a bunch  of  squirrels  in 
her  yard  that  were  stuck  together.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  five  young  gray  squir- 
rels with  their  tails  knotted  and  glued  to- 
gethet  with  tree  sap.  Will  captured  the 
squirrels  and  took  them  to  wildlife  reha- 
hilitator  Peggy  Hentz,  who  with  mineral 
oil  and  patience,  freed  the  bushytails  and 
returned  them  to  the  woods. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

Ear-to-Ear 

Luzerne  — While  working  a display  at 
the  Bloomshurg  Fait,  WCO  Scott  Lotow 
and  1 answered  hundreds  of  questions.  One 
teenage  boy,  with  a crazy  grin  on  his  face, 
asked  Scott  if  a tame  gobbler  would  run  off 
with  a flock  of  wild  turkeys.  Scott  replied, 
“Think  about  it,  if  you  were  lonely  and  ran 
into  a group  of  girls,  wouldn’t  you  leave 
with  them.^”  The  young  man  thought  about 
it  for  a minute,  then  shaking  his  head  yes, 
walked  away.  About  50  feet  from  the  booth 
he  turned  around  to  look  at  us  wearing  that 
same  crazy  grin. 

— WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Wafwallopen 


Way  of  the  Times 

Potter  — Despite  the  Game  Commis- 
sion being  undet  constant  attack  from  cer- 
tain groups  and  individuals,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  sportsmen  1 come  in  citntact  with 
support  agency  programs  and  know  that 
Commission  employees  are  a dedicated 
group  of  individuals.  In  fact,  it’s  difficult 
to  find  a sportsman  who  doesn’t  undetstand 
the  agency’s  need  for  a license  increase.  It’s 
not  fait  fot  cettain  people  to  spread  mis- 
representations about  the  Commission  for 
political  or  personal  reasons. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Couderspor' 


That’s  a New  One 

Craweuird  — During  a program  1 asked 
a group  of  youngsters  what  signs  they  might 
find  in  the  woods  indicating  that  deer  had 
been  in  the  atea,  particularly  in  the  fall. 
Without  hesitation  a young  boy  yelled, 
“Buck  scrubs!” 

— WCO  Mark  A Allegro,  Meadville 

It’s  True 

Clinton  — Litter  is  a big  problem  in 
many  game  lands  parking  areas.  I’m  amazed 
that  even  people  who  don’t  littet  do  not 
turn  in  a litterbug,  or  pick  up  any  litter 
themselves.  If  you’re  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, you’re  part  of  the  problem. 

— WCO  Kenneth  J.  Packard,  Mill  Hall 
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MadI  announces  retirement  plans 


At  the  OCTOBER  Commission 
L meeting  in  Pittston,  PGC  Ex- 
ecLitive  Director  Donald  C.  Madl  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  on 
April  30,  1999, 
With  more  than 
35  years  of  ser- 
vice, Madl  has 
served  as  the 
agency’s  execu- 
tive director 
since  October 
1994,  when  he 
succeeded  Peter 
S.  Duncan. 

Madl,  60,  was 
deputy  executive 
director  tor  field  operations  from  1 992 
to  1994-  He’s  a graduate  of  Mars  High 
School  and  attended  Pittsburgh  Uni- 
versity. He  became  a deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officer  in  1959  prior  to 
entering  the  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  in  1962. 

Madl  graduated  with  the  1 1*  RLSC 
training  class  in  1 963  and  was  assigned 
to  Washington  County.  He  transferred 
to  Armstrong  County  in  1968,  was 


promoted  to  Southwest  Region  con- 
servation information  assistant  in 
1970  and  became  that  region’s  direc- 
tor in  1973. 

Madl’s  career  has  many  milestones. 
Recently,  he  participated  in  the  elk 
trap  and  transfer  project  and  the 
Governor’s  Symposium  on  North 
America’s  Hunting  Heritage. 

“1  can  honestly  say  that  1 have  had 
an  exciting  and  extremely  rewarding 
career,”  wrote  Madl  in  his  retirement 
letter.  “My  love  and  loyalty  will  always 
be  to  the  Game  Commission,  and 
even  though  1 realize  it  is  time  to  step 
aside,  1 will  miss  being  an  active  em- 
ployee. 1 thank  each  and  every  em- 
ployee of  this  great  agency  for  all  they 
have  done  to  support  and  assist  me  as 
1 traveled  through  my  career.” 

Commission  President  George 
Miller  appointed  a committee  com- 
prising commissioners  Vernon  Shaffer, 
Nicholas  Spock  and  himself  to  initiate 
a nationwide  search  for  candicfates  to 
succeed  Madl.  All  commissioners  will 
he  involved  in  the  selection  process. 
(See  related  story  on  page  39.) 


Commissioners  adopt  1999-2000 
budget 


THE  COMMISSION  approved  a bud- 
get not  to  exceed  $58.5  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1999-2000.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  the  agency  anticipates  revenues 
of  about  $50  million  to  offset  the  ap- 
proximate $58  million  spending  plan. 


This  budget  marks  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  the  Commission  has  been  in 
a deficit-spending  mode,  drawing  on 
its  capital  reserve  to  maintain  wildlife 
management  programs  and  public  ser- 
vices. The  agency  has  sought  a license 
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fee  increase  from  the  General  Assem- 
hly  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  budget,  which  must  still  he 
approved  by  the  governor’s  Office  of 
Budget,  is  designed  to  simply  maintain 
existing  programs.  The  commission' 
ers  had  considered  budgeting  $3  mil- 
lion for  land  acquisition  and  $4.6  mil- 
lion for  property  maintenance  and 
heavy  equipment  replacement,  hut 
stripped  these  items  from  the  budget 
during  the  meeting. 

Those  items,  according  to  Deputy 
Executive  Director  Mike  Schmit,  were 
omitted  from  recent  budgets  to  hold 
the  line  on  agency  expenses.  “The 
Commissioners  have  expressed  strong 
concern  about  further  delaying  build- 
ing maintenance  and  replacement  of 
heavy  equipment  needed  to  perform 
important  wildlife  habitat  work,  as 
well  as  upkeep  of  state  game  land  roads 
and  parking  lots,”  explained  Schmit. 


“They  also  expressed  similar  concern 
that  we’re  letting  priority  tracts  of 
wildlife  habitat  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers as  we  wait  for  enactment  of  a li- 
cense fee  increase. 

“We’ve  deferred  these  programs 
over  the  past  few  years  in  order  to  keep 
the  Game  Fund  balance  at  a healthy 
level.  Commissioners  have  heard  from 
many  sportsmen  and  legislators 
who’ve  advised  them  to  get  on  with 
the  business,  spend  down  the  reserve 
and  deal  with  the  agency’s  priorities 
now.  But  the  commissioners  recognize 
that  increasing  the  agency’s  budget  by 
$7  million  when  it’s  currently  deficit- 
spending  to  the  tune  of  roughly  $7 
million  just  isn’t  a sound  fiscal  plan. 
We’ll  attempt  to  address  some  of  these 
concerns  in  May  when  the  agency  has 
one  last  chance  to  alter  its  budget.  By 
then  we’ll  know  where  we  stand  with 
a license  fee  increase.” 


Complaint  tracking  system  to  be 

implemented 


THE  COMMISSION  has  developed 
a draft  citizen  complaint  procedure,  to 
ensure  timely  responses  to  complaints 
brought  against  the  agency,  its  person- 
nel and  volunteers.  The  plan  includes 
the  purchase  of  a computerized  com- 
plaint tracking  system. 

The  complaint  procedure  will  bet- 
ter document  allegations  filed  against 
personnel  and  track  complaints  to 
ensure  they’re  investigated  and  re- 
solved. The  system  will  quantify  and 
maintain  centralized  records  of  com- 
plaints, particularly  those  against  em- 
ployees, which,  in  most  cases,  will  he 
investigated  within  43  days.  Com- 
plaints had  been  handled  by  region  of- 
fices and  the  agency’s  headquarters  in 
varying  ways  prior  to  development  of 
this  system. 

Citizens  can  expect  a letter  ac- 


knowledging receipt  of  their  com- 
plaint and  will  he  advised  of  the  out- 
come. Complaints  involving  alleged 
criminal  activity  will  be  investigated 
by  the  Office  of  Attorney  General, 
state  police  or  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. 

Complaint-tracking  software,  an- 
ticipated to  cost  $64,600,  will  he  op- 
erational in  the  next  few  months.  The 
system  will  connect  the  six  region  of- 
fices to  a secure,  centralized  data-col- 
lection  center  at  agency  headquarters. 

“It’s  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
agency  to  thoroughly  investigate  mis- 
conduct allegations  made  against  our 
employees,”  noted  Executive  Director 
Madl.  “Now,  we’ve  taken  that  policy 
one  step  further  by  defining  a com- 
plaint protocol  and  implementing  a 
complaint  tracking  system.” 
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Agency  management  review  recommends 
further  investigation 


THE  SCOPING  process  findings  of  a 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  Manage- 
ment  Assistance  Team  examination 
into  the  Game  Commission’s  effec- 
tiveness  identified  seven  problem  ar- 
eas on  which  subsequent  review 
should  locus. 

Verlyn  Ebert  ot  the  USFWS  listed 
in  a summary  ot  key  issues  identified 
by  commissioner  interviews,  employee 
surveys,  focus  groups  and  a public 
meeting,  the  seven  areas  of  concern 
as;  Lack  of  identity  (mission,  vision); 
dichotomy  of  wildlife  conservation 
officers  and  non-uniformed  staff;  lack 
of  trust  by  the  Commission’s  publics; 
employees’  lack  ot  trust  of  the  com- 


missioners; employee  morale;  lack  ot 
credibility  (trust)  between  agency  and 
legislature;  and  public  education  and 
programs,  products  and  services. 

The  commissioners  agreed  to  retain 
the  USFWS  Management  Assistance 
Team  to  turther  probe  the  identified 
problem  areas.  MAT  will  resume  work 
sometime  in  December  and  tinish  next 
spring.  Upon  completion  of  its  inves- 
tigations and  evaluations,  MAT  will 
recommend  ways  to  improve  problem 
areas.  The  cost  of  this  additional  work 
is  expected  to  run  between  $10,000 
and  $40,000,  depending  upon  whether 
a stakeholder,  or  special  interest,  sur- 
vey is  performed. 


Land  acquisitions  approved 


THE  AGENCY  acquired  more  than 
500  acres  of  new  state  game  lands 
through  a variety  of  transactions.  The 
largest  deal  involved  the  transfer  ot  10 
tracts  of  land  totaling  258  acres  from 
the  state  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  land,  mostly  forested  except 
for  40  wetland  acres,  is  in  Lycoming 
County’s  Lewis,  Lycoming  and  Pine 
townships.  The  tracts  were  purchased 
by  PennDOT  for  its  Route  1 5 project, 
hut  are  no  longer  required. 

The  Commission  entered  into  two 
coal  mining  lease  agreements.  In  the 
first,  P&N  Coal  Co.,  Punxsutawney, 
will  he  permitted  to  surface  mine  about 
5,100  tons  of  coal  (valued  at  about 
$15,000)  from  a 1. 5-acre  tract  of 
Jefferson  County’s  SGL  195.  In  return 
for  the  lease,  the  agency  will  receive  a 
50-acre  tract  adjacent  to  SGL  195  and 
$14,371.  The  Commission  also  en- 
tered into  a lease  with  Coolspring 


Stone  Co.,  Uniontown,  permitting  the 
business  to  deep  mine  968,147  tons  of 
limestone  (valued  at  $235,170)  from 
a 22.5-acre  section  of  Fayette  County’s 
SGL  5 1 in  exchange  for  an  89.4-acre 
tract  in  Westmoreland  County’s  South 
Huntingdon  Township,  adjacent  to 
SGL  296,  and  $42,650. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  pur- 
chase three  tracts  from  the  Wildlands 
Conservancy,  an  Emmaus  based  land 
preservation  organization,  and  an- 
other from  a Schuylkill  County  resi- 
dent. The  first  was  for  a 3 2 -acre  inte- 
rior holding  of  SGL  217  in  Carbon 
County’s  East  Penn  Township  for 
$12,800.  The  others  were  a 30-acre 
tract  adjacent  to  SGL  217  in 
Schuylkill  County’s  West  Penn  Town- 
ship for  $10,500,  and  a 10.6-acre  tract 
adjacent  to  SGL  168  in  Northampton 
County’s  Lehigh  Township  for  $3,710. 
In  the  final  acquisition,  the  agency 
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purchased  tive  acres  adjacent  to  SGL 
222  in  Schuv'lkill  County’s  Walker 
Township  from  Clarence  1.  Kerschner, 
Hamhurg,  tor  $2,000. 

The  Commission  received  two 
tracts  through  donations.  The  first,  6.1 
acres  in  Lycoming  County’s  Lewis 


Town.ship  adjacent  to  SCL  1 C,  was 
donated  by  the  Northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy,  William.sport.  The 
second,  a 0. 34-acre  interior  tract  ot 
SCL  25 1 in  Huntingdon  County’s  Tell 
Township,  was  donated  by  Orval  P. 
Wick  ot  Viera,  Florida. 


In  other  business,  the  commission: 

• Adopted  a regulation  limiting  the  1999  spring  wild  turkey  .season  hag  limit 
to  one  bearded  turkey.  Hunters  should  disregard  the  additional  spring  tur- 
key harvest  tag  that  comes  with  their  hunting  license. 

• Suspended  a wild  turkey  trap-and-transfer  project  tor  Turkey  Management 
Area  7B  and  opted  to  perform  research  to  determine  why  turkey  popula- 
tions there  have  declined. 

• Approved  the  restoration  of  more  than  50  hours  ot  overtime  tor  wildlife 
conservation  officers  assigned  to  field  districts.  Preapproved  overtime  au- 
thorizations had  been  reduced  as  part  ot  the  agency’s  ongoing  budget-tight- 
ening program,  hut  commissioners,  concerned  the  loss  ot  overtime  might 
seriously  hinder  law  enforcement  efforts,  especially  in  cases  when  officers 
are  covering  two  districts,  restored  the  additional  work  hours. 

• Approved  the  following  meeting  dates  tor  1999:  January  10,  1 1 and  12  in 
Harrisburg;  April  8 and  9;  June  7 and  8 in  Harrisburg;  and  October  4 and  5. 

• Cave  preliminary  approval  to  a proposal  that  would  allow  landowners  en- 
rolled in  agency  cooperative  public  access  programs  tor  two  or  more  years  to 
enroll  in  the  “deer  depredation  permit  program,”  so  long  as  they  meet  the 
program’s  criteria. 

• Approved  use  of  deer  harvest  report  cards  in  educational  displays  by  agency 
staff  at  the  state  Farm  Show  and  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoors  Show. 


Pennsylvania  marksmen  bring 
home  another  YHEC  title 


TRADITION  CONTINUES  to  grow 
tor  Pennsylvania  youngsters  involved 
in  the  NRA’s  International  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge.  The 
count  now  stands  at  four  in  a row  in 
the  number  of  championships  earned 
in  the  annual  event  held  at  Raton, 
New  Mexico. 

After  four  days  ot  intense  competi- 
tion at  the  NRA’s  Whittington  Cen- 
ter, where  about  300  youngsters  from 
20  states  participated,  Pennsylvania’s 
Senior  Cold  team  emerged  with  the 


senior  category  (ages  15-19)  trophy. 
The  1998  senior  team  title  is  a con- 
tinuation of  championship  efforts 
turned  in  by  Pennsylvania  youngsters 
in  recent  years.  Starting  in  1995,  Key- 
stone State  competitors  captured  three 
straight  individual  “top  gun”  crowns. 
In  addition,  last  year  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Red  squad  took  the  senior  division 
team  title. 

The  1998  champion  senior  squad 
included  Carth  Babcock,  Sayre;  Jer- 
emy Castle,  Troy;  Ed  Dawejko,  Sayre; 
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and  Jeremy  Stackliouse  and  Jordan 
Myers,  Hughesville.  Tliey  swept  tJie 
team  crown  witli  first  place  perfor- 
mances  in  archery,  rifle  and  shotgun, 
whde  placing  third  in  the  safety  trail. 
Jordan  Myers,  a member  of  the  1997 
championship  team,  also  finished  sec- 
ond in  individual  senior  division  com- 
petition this  year. 

Bob  Myers  of  Hughesville  has 
served  as  coach  of  Pennsylvania’s  se- 
nior teams  in  the  NRA  event  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  credits  much  of  the 
youngsters’  success  to  not  just  practic- 
ing, hut  practicing  the  right  things. 
“This  year’s  course  of  competition  was 
much  tougher  than  in  the  past,’’  Myers 
continued.  “The  layout  of  the  archery 
course  was  very  demanding  and 
weather  conditions  made  the  sporting 
clays  portion  really  difficult.  When  1 
saw  no  drop-off  in  our  kids’  scores  as 


compared  to  last  year,  1 knew  we  were 
going  to  do  pretty  well.’’ 

Two  members  of  the  winning  team 
are  now  freshmen  in  college.  Myers  is 
at  Purdue  and  Stackhouse  is  attend- 
ing Penn  State.  Dawejko  is  in  the  Air 
Force,  while  Babcock  and  Castle  are 
high  school  seniors. 

Myers,  50,  has  been  involved  in 
Pennsylvania’s  YHEC  program  since 
1990,  and  has  coaching  experience  in 
soccer  and  football  on  a scholastic 
level.  “After  the  state  shoot  in  June, 
we  had  about  a month  to  get  ready  for 
New  Mexico,”  explained  Myers.  “We 
practiced  as  a group  two  or  three  times. 
Otherwise,  the  kids  did  a lot  of  prac- 
ticing on  their  own.” 

The  Game  Commission  has  sup- 
ported the  NRA’s  Youth  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Challenge  for  well  over  a de- 
cade. 


Millcreek  funds  habitat  project 


THANKS  to  the  Millcreek  Chapter 
of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Eedera- 
tion,  the  Game  Commission  is  com- 
pleting an  ambitious  habitat  improve- 
ment project  on  SGL  244. 

In  a project  that  began  in  the  spring 
of  ’97,  18  acres  of  foodplots  were 


MEMBERS  of  the  Millcreek  Chapter  of 
the  NWTF,  along  with  LMO  Brad 
Myers,  second  from  the  right,  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  habitat 
improvement  work  done  on  SGL  244, 
made  possible  through  a NWTF 
Superfund  grant. 


limed,  fertilized  and  reseeded;  border 
cutting  was  done  on  10  acres  and  500 
seedlings  were  planted.  Another 
3-acre  plot  has  been  planted  in  winter 
wheat  and  will  be  seeded  to  warm  sea- 
son grasses  next  spring,  at  which  time 
additional  trees  to  improve  food  and 
cover  will  he  planted  as  well. 

The  project  has  been  conducted  in 
phases,  over  several  growing  seasons, 
to  provide  wildlife  with  freshly  planted 
food  over  several  years,  and  to  help 
ensure  tree  seedling  survival.  The 
Jefferson  County  food  &.  cover  work- 
ers took  a lot  of  pride  in  this  project, 
and  it  shows;  they  did  a great  job,  but 
It  could  have  never  been  done  so 
quickly  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  help  of  the 
Millcreek  Chapter  of  the  NWTE 
— Brad  Myers,  Land  Management 
Group  Supervisor  for  Jefferson  and 
Clarion  counties 
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HUNTERS  took  9,325  deer  in  last  year's  flintlock  season.  This  year  the  season 
runs  from  December  26  through  January  9,  1999.  Designed  for  those  who  want 
to  capture  the  experience  of  what  hunting  was  like  in  our  frontier  days, 
permissible  in  this  season  are  flintlock  rifles  44-caliber  or  larger,  using  a single 
spherical  lead  bullet  and  cloth  patch;  iron,  oven  "V"  or  notch  sights  only.  Maxi 
and  mini  balls  are  prohibited.  See  the  1998-99  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest  for 
additional  rules  and  regulations. 


Commission  seeks  appiicants  for 
Executive  Director  position 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commission  is  accepting  letters  and  resumes 
from  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director.  Letters  and 
resumes  must  he  received  by  January  15,  1999,  and  the  position  will  he  avail- 
able May  3,  1999. 

The  Executive  Director  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, responsible  for  directing  all  agency  programs.  The  Executive  Director 
reports  to  the  Commissioners  and  serves  at  their  pleasure. 

Eor  more  information  on  this  highly  responsible  administrative  position, 
refer  to  the  Game  Commission’s  web  site,  WWW.PGC.STATE.PA.US,  or  con- 
tact Harry  Benion,  Chief  of  Personnel  Services,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, 2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  or  by  calling  717- 
787-5801. 
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Officers  on  target  in  annuai 
PCC  event 


DAVID  CARLINI  of  Clearfield 
County  and  Coy  D.  Hill,  Fulton 
County,  moved  to  the  heads  of  their 
individual  classes  in  the  1998  RGC 
Revolver  Championships  held  in  Am 
gust. 

Carl  ini  shot  a 491  -29x  score  to  lead 
salaried  wildlife  conservation  officers, 
while  Hill  Icigged  a 492'31x  total  to 
pace  the  deputy  wildlife  conservation 
officer  category. 

While  deputy  WCOs  and  salaried 
officers  compete  in  separate  individual 
categories  in  the  annual  PGC  event. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  annual  fire- 
arms  training  and  qualification  for  all 
Game  Commission  law  enforcement 
officers  is  conducted  under  identical, 
strict  guidelines. 

Carlini  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  winning  individual  titles  as  both  a 
deputy  and  salaried  officer. 

Guy  Hansen,  southern  Dauphin 
County,  placed  second  in  WCO  cont' 
petition  with  a score  of  485-25x,  while 
a former  individual  champion,  Steven 
Bernardi,  Snyder  County,  was  third  at 
480C2x. 

The  nrp  three  in  individual  DWCO 
competition  continued  what  has  he- 
come  a three-way  shuffle  over  recent 
years.  Hill  last  won  the  crown  in  1996. 


Norman  Carr,  Fulton  County,  was  de- 
fending champion,  but  finished  second 
this  year  with  a score  of  490-35x.  Wil- 
liam Sipple  Jr.  of  Centre  County  was 
third  with  a score  of  487-23x. 

Individual  Lewis  Class  champions 
were:  Expert-Rohert  Rumhaugh, 
DWCO,  Butler  County,  471 -16x; 
Sharpshooter- Scott  Tomlinson, 
WCO,  Somerset  County,  450- 15x; 
Marksman -Raymond  Baptiste, 
DWCO,  Butler  County,  421-16x. 

Extending  a string  of  titles  dating 
hack  to  1994  was  the  four-man  team 
from  Fulton  County.  Hill,  Carr,  Rob- 
ert Strait,  and  Dan  Yahner  shot  a com- 
bined score  of  l,884-104x.  A Greene 
County  squad  once  again  finished  sec- 
ond with  a score  of  l,865-57x  coming 
from  Paul  lams,  William  Vanata, 
David  Adams  and  Maurice  Phillips. 
The  Centre  County  team  of  Michael 
Ondik,  Frank  Scott,  Sipple  and  Fred 
Yearick  placed  third  with  l,822-66x. 

Hartley  and  Herring  of  Adams 
County,  repeated  as  two-man  team 
kingpins  with  a score  of  967-41  x. 
Bernardi  and  Michael  Hockenhrock  of 
Snyder  County  placed  second  at  953- 
44x;  while  Terry  Wills  and  James 
Ncylon,  Lycoming  County,  were  third 
at  949-47x. 


Region  Office  Phone  Numbers 

Use  the  following  numbers  to  contact  a region  office: 

Northwest  — 814-432-3187  Southcentral  — 814-643-1831 

Southwest  — 724-238-9523  Northeast  — 717-675-1143 

Northcentral  — 717-398-4744  Southeast  — 610-926-31  36 

TIP  Hotline:  1'888'PGC'8001.  This  number  is  ONLY  for  calls  concerning 
illegal  killing  of  endangered  species  ttr  multiple  big  game  animals.  All 
other  calls  should  he  made  to  the  appropriate  region  number  above. 
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Facts  fir  Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


Deer  Harvests,  Densities  and  Allocations 

HUNTERS  took  397,016  deer  last  year,  176,677  bucks  and  220,339  anrlerlcss 
deer.  The  harvest  was  a 1 3 percent  increase  over  1996.  Ritle  hunters  took  84 
percent  of  the  harvest,  up  five  percent  from  the  year  before.  The  1998  state- 
wide post-season  overwinter  deer  density  was  30  deer  per  square  mile  of  for- 
ested habitat.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  counties  across  northern  Pennsylvania 
are  within  20  percent  of  goal,  while  only  7 percent  of  southern  counties  are 
within  20  percent  of  goal.  The  1998  preseason  deer  population  outside  special 
regulations  counties  was  just  over  1.2  million.  — Bret  Wallingford 

Late  Season  Grouse  Hunting 

HISTORICALLY,  there  have  been  concerns  about  the  effect  of  hunting  on 
grouse  populations.  In  Pennsylvania,  such  concerns  resulted  in  the  closure  of 
the  grouse  seasons  in  1918,  1929  and  1946.  Researchers  have  long  determined 
that  hunting  did  impact  grouse  populations,  and  each  researcher  expressed 
what  he  felt  were  allowable  harvest  rates  (hunting  pressure). 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  was  pressure  during  the  mid-’70s  to  extend  grouse 
hunting  seasons  further  into  the  winter,  like  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Biolo- 
gists here  were  reluctant  to  do  so  without  determining  the  effects  of  the  exten- 
sion. Biologists  wanted  to  compare  a fall  season  to  one  including  a fall  and  a 
winter  period,  hut  this  recommendation  was  not  followed.  Instead,  a compari- 
son between  a short  late  season  to  a longer  late  season  was  made. 

Beginning  in  1982,  three  weeks  were  added  ro  the  grouse  season  in  55  coun- 
ties. The  season  for  the  remaining  12  counties  closed  the  first  Saturday  follow- 
ing New  Year’s  Day.  Fall  flushing  rates  (flushes/hour  hunted)  from  our  grouse 
cooperator  survey  were  used  as  an  index  to  grouse  ahtindance.  The  1 2 counries 
with  the  shorter  season  were  compared  to  12  counties  with  the  longer  one. 

Overall,  adding  three  weeks  to  the  winter  grouse  season  had  only  a mimir 
effect  on  grouse  flushing  rates.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  number  of  grouse 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania  was  declining,  and  that  grouse  flushing  rates  reported 
hy  cooperators  were  above  average  levels,  the  recommendation  was  to  extend 
the  season  in  the  12  counties,  to  match  the  other  55.  This  srudy  could  not 
determine  the  effect  of  a winter  season  on  grouse  piipulations,  since  all  areas 
had  some  winter  season.  We  believed  the  extra  three  weeks  of  hunting  in  the 
study  resulted  in  relatively  light  hunter  pressure  compared  to  that  during  rhc 
Christmas  to  New  Year’s  period. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  when  many  of  the  earlier  studies  were  ciin- 
ducted,  there  was  less  hunting  pressure  and  more  good  grouse  habitat,  both 
factors  that  need  to  he  considered  today.  A cooperati\’e  research  study  in\'ol\  - 
ing  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  is  currently  looking 
at  harvest  rates  and  other  population  parameters  in  apparenrly  declining  south- 
ern grouse  populations.  — Williarn  L.  Palmer 
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many  areas  of  the  state  where  only  deer  have  been  excluded  — even  on 
puhlic  lands  where  some  perceive  that  deer  are  extirpated  annually  — that 
demonstrate  the  impact  deer  are  having  on  the  vegetative  growth. 

More  people  need  to  recognize  that  degraded  habitats  will  support  even 
fewer  deer  in  the  future.  In  many  areas,  oak  is  being  replaced  by  red  maple, 
striped  maple  and  black  cherry,  species  that  do  not  have  as  good  a 
nutritional  value  to  deer.  As  a result,  deer  carrying  capacities  will  decline  as, 
in  turn,  so  will  hunting  opportunity. 

We  know  hunters  don’t  want  fewer  deer.  They  want  as  many  or  more  than 
can  now  he  found  in  many  areas.  However,  we  need  to  strike  a balance  of 
deer,  habitat  and  people.  That  balance,  we  firmly  believe,  is  a smaller  deer 
population  than  found  currently  in  many  counties. 

The  Game  Commission  must  address  this  situation.  The  Game  and 
Wddhfe  Law  states  that  ownership  and  jurisdiction  over  wildlife  resides  with 
the  Game  Commission.  The  Commission  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
management  and  conservation  of  state  wildlife  populations.  We  hold  a 
trustee  position  for  the  resource  and  present  and  future  users  of  this  resource. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  state  constitution,  which  focuses  on  the  resource 
first,  not  its  uses  by  people. 

While  you  may  see  fewer  deer  as  populations  are  brought  in  balance  with 
habitat  conditions,  they  will  he  healthier  and  have  less  of  an  impact  on  the 
environment.  They  will  also  have  less  impact  on  other  wildlife  and  people. 
We  can’t  ignore  what  we  know  and  see:  Record  levels  of  deer  harvests,  in 
spite  of  record  antlerless  license  allocations;  record  numbers  of  roadkilled 
deer;  and  high  levels  of  deer  depredation  on  farms  and  forests.  We  must 
challenge  opinions,  comments  and  claims  that  don’t  explain,  or  won’t 
improve  the  current  situation.  We  want  to  he  responsive  to  residents  whose 
lives  and  livelihoods  are  affected  by  deer;  we  cannot  be  irresponsible 
stewards  of  deer  and  our  other  resources. 

So,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Most  importantly,  we  need  to  continue 
down  the  path  of  sufficient  antlerless  deer  harvests  to  move  deer  densities 
toward  approved  goals.  We  need  to  work  on  goals  — we  hope  to  establish  a 
task  force  or  committee  for  each  management  unit  to  discuss  population 
goals  and  provide  us  direction.  And,  we  need  to  increase  understanding  of 
deer  biology  and  management  among  all  those  interested  in  Pennsylvania’s 
deer,  to  build  acceptance  of  a responsible  deer  management  approach.  We 
expect  to  begin  that  process  in  the  coming  months  through  a series  of  open 
houses,  workshops,  demonstration  projects  and  educational  programs. 

Details  of  these  activities  will  be  provided  in  the  future.  — Cal  DuBrock, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announce- 
ment, the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Phone  numbers 
for  each  region  are  listed  in  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


"D(ecember)  is  for 

Deer" 


IF  YOU’RE  a fan  of  classic  science  fic- 
tion stories,  you  know  the  name  Ray 
Bradbury.  And  if  you’re  a Ray  Bradbury  tan, 
you  know  the  story  “R  is  for  Rocket.” 

In  the  tale,  a teenage  boy  aches  for  the 
chance  to  become  a rocketman.  But  in  that 
future  world,  you  can’t  volunteer  or  apply 
to  be  accepted  into  the  space  program;  you 
have  to  he  selected. 

For  this  hoy,  who  spends  his  spare  time 
watching  over  the  fence  at  the  rocket  field 
as  the  space  ships  take  off,  the  longing  is 
more  than  longing.  For  him  the  letter  “R” 
means  just  one  thing:  Rocket.  He  waits  and 
hopes,  and  is  almost  afraid  to  hope,  that 
his  wishes  will  come  true  and  that  one  day 
there  will  be  a knock  at  the  door.  Whether 
or  not  his  dream  comes  true.  I’ll  leave  it  up 
to  you  to  read  in  a Bradbury  anthology. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  are  a good  hit  like 
that  obsessed  hoy.  For  about  a million  of 
them  “D”  means  just  one  thing:  Deer. 

In  no  month  of  the  year  is  “D  is  for  Deer” 
as  true  as  this  most  appropriate  month: 


December.  Dee-ccmher,  you  might  say,  is 
for  deer,  and  finish  the  coincidence  all  at 
once. 

Although  bow  season  starts  in  October, 
buck  season  begins  right  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing, which  is  usually,  hut  not  always,  at  the 
tail  end  of  November.  Sometimes  buck  sea- 
son begins  in  December.  In  any  case,  the 
hulk  of  the  firearm  buck  season  lies  in  the 
D-month,  as  does  antlerless  deer  season. 
Between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day  is 
the  traditional  first  week  of  flintlock  deer 
season  and  the  “late”  archery  season  for 
deer. 

December,  you  can  see,  is  as  synony- 
mous with  deer  hunting  as  it  is  with  its 
other  holidays,  Christmas  and  Hanukkah. 

Is  it  right  to  call  deer  hunting  an  offi- 
cial December  holiday?  If  it  isn’t  one  in  fact, 
it  is  certainly  treated  like  one  in  practice. 
All  the  hoopla  and  to-do  that  the  deer  sea- 
sons bring  with  them  make  the  period  from 
Thanksgiving  Day  through  New  Year’s  Day 
doubly  a holiday  season. 

What  comes  after 
Thanksgiving  in  the 
holiday  lineup?  Why, 
Drive-to-Camp  Week- 
end, of  course.  If  you 
don’t  go  to  camp,  hut 
instead  hunt  from  home, 
part  of  that  holiday 

JAMIE  HAAK  of  Oradelf 
New  jersey,  will  always 
remember  December 
means  deer  hunting 
with  his  dad,  Len. 


Bob  Steiner 
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weekend  is  still  Check  Out  Your  Deer 
Stand  Day.  That  happens  traditionally  the 
Sunday  right  hetore  Ruck  Opener  Monday. 

Even  it  you  know  you’ll  he  posting  on 
the  same  rock  or  log  as  last  year,  it’s  still 
part  ot  the  holiday  rite  to  hike  there  on 
Sunday  (all  right,  Saturday  is  acceptable) 
and  check  that  your  spot  is  all  ready  tor 
Monday.  As  part  ot  the 
ritual  you  clear  away  the 
dry,  crackly  leaves,  so 
yoLir  feet  won’t  make  a 
sound  it  you  move  them 
on  stand.  You  snap  oft 
dead  twigs  that  might  he 
in  the  way  of  your  line  of 
sighr  or  your  bullet.  And 
you  generally  imagine 
what  tomorrow  could 
bring  you  on  cloven 
hooves. 

The  Ruck  Monday 
holiday,  celehrated  with 
early  rising,  coffee-and- 
greasy-eggs  heartburn  and  frozen  toes,  co- 
incides with  another  annual,  often-Decem- 
her  event:  “Deer  Munters  Widows’  Day.’’ 
This  sort  ot  sideshow  can't  happen  with- 
out the  main  festivity,  the  start  of  antlered 
deer  season. 

You  may  know  it  as  “Deer  Ladies  Day’’ 
or  some  other  whimsical  name  thought  up 
by  store  owners  and  their  advertising  man- 
agers. Rut  the  business  ploy  uses  the  open- 
ing day  ot  buck  season  as  an  excuse  for  a 
sales  event.  Though  in  a strictly  politically 
correct  sense  the  concept  could  he  viewed 
as  sexist  — their  assuming  it’s  the  women 
who  will  he  shopping,  not  hunting  — this 
is  still  a commercially  smart  strategy.  Re- 
cause the  hubbies  have  taken  the  day  oft 
and  are  out  deer  hunting,  presumably  hav- 
ing a good  time,  the  vendors  suggest  to  the 
ladies  left  home  that  they  make  it  a day 
out  as  well.  Go  shopping,  they  suggest,  with 
the  added  attraction  ot  “Deer  Widows’ 
Specials’’  and  other  bargains.  After  all,  it’s 
Christmas  gift  huving  time,  too. 

When  1 first  moved  to  this  state,  that 


the  first  day  ot  buck  season  is  a sanctioned 
December  holiday  in  many  school  districts 
amazed  me.  1 didn’t  understand  then  what 
deer  meant  to  December.  Afterward,  1 
thought  how  nice  it  was  that  schools 
closed,  so  the  young  people  who  were  old 
enough  could  go  buck  hunting.  Then  1 
changed  my  otitlook  and  figured  that  the 
real  reason  for  making 
Ruck  Monday  a legal 
school-closed  day  must 
he  that  it  kept  a lot  of 
teachers  from  truancy, 
not  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipals. 

All  through  the  first 
two  weeks  ot  December 
— the  Deer  Hunting 
Weeks  — buck  season 
overshadows  the  pre- 
Christmas  excitement,  at 
least  in  the  circles  1 travel 
in.  The  conversation 
isn’t  about  what  Santa 
might  bring  you,  hut  whether  the  Red  Gods 
will  arme  through.  As  December  wears  on, 
“Did-ja-get-yer-huck?”  is  followed  by  “Did- 
ia-get-yer-deerl”’  Doe  season  has  arrived. 

The  third  holiday  in  this  progression, 
after  Thanksgiving  and  Ruck  Season,  is 
“Doe”  Season,  or  rightly.  Antlerless  Deer 
Season.  Some  hunters  may  he  unlucky 
enough  to  shoot  a button  buck  or  a buck 
that  has  dropped  its  antlers,  and  have  the 
twin  feelings  ot  happiness  they  got  their 
deer  and  sadness  that  the  animal  won’t  he 
around  to  grow  antlers  and  he  a legal  buck 
next  year.  Rut  tor  the  rest,  these  days  are 
truly  “doe”  season.  That’s  the  way  it  works 
best.  I’ve  been  told,  deer  herd  management 
wise. 

The  excitement  ot  the  opening  day  ot 
December  Doe  Days  (three  “Ds  in  a row”! ) 
rivals  that  ot  the  night  before  buck  season 
and,  tor  those  ot  us  over  six  years  old,  stir- 
pa.sses  the  anticipation  ot  Christmas  Eve. 
It’s  such  a not-to-he-mi.ssed  event,  that 
some  parents  authorize  their  youngsters  to 
play  hooky,  so  they  can  go  doe  hunting. 


Congratulations  to 
Steiner 

For  her  "Whose  Deer  Is  It," 
in  last  December's  issue, 
Linda  captured  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association's  "Pennsylvania 
Deer  Award."  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Deer  Association  and 
is  designed  to  recognize 
the  best  magazine  or  news- 
paper article  about  white- 
tailed  deer. 
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This  year,  with  junior  hunters  being  able 
to  hunt  antlerless  deer  on  the  two  Satur- 
days  of  buck  season,  there  may  not  he  as 
many  youthful  faces  absent  from  the  class- 
room on  Doe  Days,  although  1 bet  they’ll 
still  look  glum. 

My  nephew,  though,  will  he  in  the  deer 
woods  with  us  after  his  second  December 
doe.  Jamie’s  17  this  year  and  still  in  high 
school.  He  is  “hooked  on  hunting,”  hav- 
ing traveled  with  his  dad  horn  New  Jersey 
to  his  aunt  and  uncle’s  place  in  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  the  past  two  years,  lor  the 
last  day  of  buck  season  and  a couple  days 
ot  doe  season. 

The  first  year,  Jamie’s  December  didn’t 
include  a doe  to  he  tagged,  not  even  a shot. 
But  last  year  he  downed  his  doe  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day,  his  first  deer.  He’s  re- 
turning this  year,  along  with  his  dad  and 
grandpa,  to  try  for  a second  doe,  or  maybe 
his  first  buck.  We  hope  he  continues  the 
sport  as  an  adult,  but  we’re  sure  he’ll  al- 
ways remember  that  December  can  mean 
Deer  Hunting  with  Dad. 


Aftet  two  and  a half  weeks  of  deer  hunt- 
ing, Christmas  seems  like  a breather  in 
December’s  whirl.  If  the  hunter  hasn’t  shot 
his  deer  yet,  buck  or  doe,  pictures  of  Santa’s 
Eight  seem  only  a reminder  that 
muzzleloader  and  winter  how  season  are  yer 
to  come,  and  there’s  still  a chance  to  tear  a 
tag  off  the  license. 

Christmas  week  visitations  to  friends’ 
and  relatives’  hciuses  will  be  worked  arounel 
flintlock  and  archery  hunting  for  those  who 
have  the  time  off.  I’m  looking  forward  to 
the  end  of  this  December  meaning  Days  of 
Smoke  and  Thunder,  in  other  words,  black- 
powder  hunting.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
I’ll  hunt  the  muzzleloader  season,  with  a 
group  of  friends  and  relatives  who  have  also 
forfeited  their  regular  antlerless  deer  per- 
mit in  favor  of  the  flintlock. 

I’m  more  anxious  for  muzzleloader  deer 
season  than  1 am  for  whatever  might  be 
under  the  tinseled  tree.  I’ll  be  counting 
grains  of  FFg  in  my  head  to  try  to  fall  asleep 
the  night  before.  No  sugar  plums  for  me! 
D(ecember),  after  all,  is  for  Deer.  □ 
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Behind  the  Badge 

By  Rick  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


All  they  did  was  turn  a deer  hunt  into 
a rabbit  hunt  . . . 


Le  Raysville 
Massacre 


IT  NEVER  ceases  to  amaze  me  why  some 
people  who  are  normally  upstanding 
citizens  let  greed  rule  their  lives  once  the 
hunting  season  opens.  This  is  what  1 was 
thinking  as  1 stood  in  stunned  silence, 
studying  the  carnage. 

The  1997  deer  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  As  deer  seasons  go,  it  had  been  pretty 
quiet.  My  deputies  and  1 saw  many  fine 
animals  taken  and,  overall,  compliance 
with  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  had 
been  good.  However,  that  was  all  about  to 
change.  After  a phone  call  1 received  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  doe  sea- 
son, 1 was  thrust  into  the  biggest  poaching 
case  of  my  career. 

“Dallas  to  516,”  my  two-way  radio 
cracked.  1 picked  up  the  microphone  and 
answered  the  summons. 

“Can  you  10-21  or  furnish  a number? 
We  just  received  information  on  a viola- 
tion that  cannot  he  given  over  the  air.” 

1 was  in  Sayre  getting  my  truck  gassed 
up  for  the  day  and  advised  the  dispatchet  1 
would  call  within  minutes.  My  deputy,  Jim 
Bentley,  and  1 wondered  aloud  where  this 
information  would  take  us. 


“Rick,  a woman  who  wanted  to  remain 
anonymous  just  called  and  reported  that  a 
small  group  of  hunters  had  killed  19  or  20 
deer  yesterday,  and  were  hack  out  hunting 
again  today.”  Erom  the  phone  booth,  1 gave 
Jim  the  thumbs-up  signal  that  the  infor- 
mation was  going  to  turn  into  something 
big. 

“Where  did  this  occur,”  I asked. 

“She  said  that  it  was  in  the  Le  Raysville 
area,”  Barney,  the  dispatcher,  responded. 
Now  1 was  in  a quandary.  The  Le  Raysville 
area  encompassed  a large  area,  some  of 
which  1 covered,  hut  Le  Raysville  proper 
was  in  the  district  covered  by  a relatively 
new  officer,  WCO  Vernon  Perry.  As  much 
as  1 wanted  to  tackle  this  case,  1 knew  1 
had  to  turn  it  over  to  Vern. 

“Barney,”  1 said,  “That’s  in  Vern’s  area. 
You  should  give  it  to  him,”  I advised.  As 
soon  as  1 heard  I'iallas  report  the  incident 
to  WCO  Perry,  1 radioed  and  offered  assis- 
tance. Vern  gladly  accepted. 

WCO  Perry  had  asked  to  be  transferred 
from  Lackawanna  County  to  assume  his 
new  district  when  WCO  Ed  Gallew  retired 
earlier  in  the  year.  His  request  was  granted 
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hut  didn’t  take  effect  until  that  fall.  1 cov- 
ered the  district  up  until  early  October. 
Vern  had  been  a deputy  for  Ed  for  several 
years,  and  his  transfer  hack  here  was  a wel- 
come relief  from  my  burden  of  covering  two 
districts  at  once. 

Deputy  Bentley  and  1 met  WCO  Perry 
and  his  deputy,  Bill  Smith,  in  Rome.  Bill’s 
daughter,  Sherri,  was  a deputy  applicant, 
and  enrolled  in  the  ride-along  program. 
She  was  there  as  an  observer. 

My  deputies,  Joe  Mihalek, 
joe’s  son  Joey,  also  a 
deputy  applicant,  and 
Jerry  Smith,  arrived 
shortly  after. 

WCO  Perry  had 
more  information,  and 
upon  closer  investiga- 
tion we  discovered  that 
the  hunting  camp  was 
actually  located  in  War- 
ten  Township,  a town- 
ship in  my  district.  Now 
1 was  faced  with  another 
quandary.  1 had  a lunch 
meeting  in  Athens,  at 
noon,  with  the  District  Attorney  and  mem- 
bers of  the  state  and  local  police  fotces 
about  some  evidentiary  problems  that  had 
been  occutting.  That  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. Leaving  my  entire  deputy  force 
with  WCO  Perry,  1 left  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment with  a vow  to  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Subconsciously  tapping  the  table  with 
my  fingers  and  looking  at  my  watch  every 
five  minutes  or  so,  1 was  a bundle  of  nerves. 
I’m  sure  Mr.  McGuiness  sensed  that  I’d 
rather  be  elsewhere  and  wondered  what  was 
more  important  than  the  meeting.  The 
District  Attorney’s  perception  was  accu- 
rate. He  leaned  ovet  to  me  and  asked  if 
there  was  some  place  else  I’d  rather  be.  I 
quickly  told  him  what  1 had  been  working 
on  and  he  urged  me  to  go.  Graciously 
thanking  him  and  profusely  apologizing  for 
my  early  departure,  1 practically  ran  out  and 
got  on  the  ait  as  soon  as  1 could. 


“516  to  517,”  1 called.  WCO  Perry’s 
scratchy  reply  came  after  several  seconds. 
“Are  you  still  on  scene  and  do  you  still  need 
my  assistance?”  1 asked. 

“You’d  bettet  head  this  way,”  he  an- 
sweted.  “We’re  gonna  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get.” 

Only  the  crash  of  a rifle  on  a crisp  fall 
night  gets  my  blood  racing  quicker.  Vern 
gave  me  directions  to  his  location  as  best 
he  could,  and  1 found  him 
without  any  trouble.  It 
definitely  was  the  long- 
est 45-minute  drive  I’ve 
ever  made,  though. 

Standing  in  the 
driveway  of  a house  like 
opposing  football  teams 
in  a huddle,  consetva- 
tion  officers  stood  in  one 
group  while  a group  of 
hunters  stood  facing 
them.  In  various  stages 
of  dress,  the  hunters  had 
nervous  looks  on  their 
faces,  some  silently  smok- 
ing, others  occasionally 
toeing  a stone.  Around  the  men  were  the 
carcasses  of  deer  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
cess. Vast  amounts  of  splashes  and  smeats 
of  btight,  red  blood  christened  the  white 
snow.  A line  of  rifles  leaned  against  the 
cornet  of  the  home.  Sevetal  vehicles  were 
parked  in  the  driveway,  and  a van  bearing 
New  Hampshire  plates  stood  with  the  doors 
and  hack  hatch  open  as  if  the  owner  was 
packing  to  leave.  It  was  obvious  that  WCO 
Perry  and  his  entourage  had  arrived  just  in 
time. 

As  I pulled  in,  WCO  Perry  spotted  me 
and  walked  over  shaking  his  head.  I didn’t 
need  to  ask  fot  a report.  The  dead  deer  ly- 
ing about  stood  in  mute  testimony  to  the 
carnage  that  had  occurred  over  the  past  day 
and  a half.  1 asked  Vern  to  show  me  what 
they  had  recovered  so  far.  He  led  me  to  an 
area  near  several  abandoned  cars  where  the 
salted  down  hides  from  21  deer  were 
stretched  out  on  the  snow.  All  were  fresh. 


Standing  in  a drive' 
way  of  a house  like 
opposing  football 
teams  in  a huddle , 
conservation  officers 
stood  in  one  group 
while  a group  of 
hunters  stood  facing 
them. 
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Forming  a windbreak,  as  well  as  a conve- 
nient  hiding  place,  a long  row  of  round 
hales  extended  into  a field  paralleling  the 
house.  Five  deer  had  been  stashed  in  the 
crevices  between  the  bales.  These  had  been 
killed  that  morning.  Vern  led  me  to  an 
upright  pole  in  the  backyard  where  several 
carcasses  were  suspended.  In  an  old  van 


located  near  a mobile  home,  another  deer 
was  discovered.  Our  tour  ended  in  the 
driveway  back  at  the  house.  On  the  bank, 
covered  in  snow,  were  the  carcasses  of  even 
more  deer  that  had  been  processed  the  day 
before.  Melting  snow  had  uncovered  por- 
tions of  them,  and  it  appeared  as  though 
they  had  been  hastily  buried  to  keep  them 
from  being  discovered. 

The  New  Hampshire  van  held  the  car- 
casses of  three  deer  plus  a cooler  packed 
with  1 3 deer  hearts.  The  vehicle  was  in- 
deed packed,  its  owner  ready  for  his  trip 
back  home.  One  thing  was  certain.  His  trip 
would  he  delayed. 

While  WOO  Perry  and  1 were  trying  to 
determine  how  many  deer  had  been  killed. 
Deputy  jerry  Smith,  Bill  Smith  and  his 
daughter,  Sherri,  returned  trom  a toray  into 
the  nearest  woodlot.  They  had  made  a 


grisly  discovery.  A pile  of  legs,  17  sets  of  4 
in  all,  several  ribcages  and  14  heads,  all 
anrlerless,  were  uncovered.  1 found  myself 
shaking  my  head  as  Vern  had  done  upon 
my  arrival.  1 suggested  to  Vern  that  we 
gather  the  five  men  present  and  advise 
them  of  what  was  going  on.  While  WOO 
Perry  had  told  them  why  he  was  there  ini- 
tially, he  didn’t 
complete  a formal 
interview.  1 felt 
this  was  the  best 
place  to  start  and 
Vern  agreed. 

So  far,  we  knew 
that  the  parts  of  at 
least  26  deer  were 
present  on  the 
property.  Based  on 
evidence  we’d 
found,  at  least  19 
were  antlerless. 
Because  there 
were  five  members 
of  the  hunting 
crew  and  none 
possessed  surplus 
tags  (available  at 
the  time  this  case 
occurred),  t’ney  could  have  legally  killed 
only  five  antlerless  deer.  That  left  us  with 
14  that  had  to  be  accounted  for.  We  fully 
realized  that  there  were  more  deer  present, 
hut  identifying  the  sex  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  At  any  rate,  these  men  had  a lot 
of  explaining  to  do. 

We  gathered  the  group,  and  WCO  Perry 
explained  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
told  them  we  would  appreciate  their  co- 
operation in  getting  this  issue  straightened 
out.  Would  they  help  us  by  telling  the 
truth?  They  agreed  and  the  interviews  be- 
gan. 

For  the  next  two  hours,  WCO  Perry  and 
1 interviewed  each  member  of  the  hunting 
party  about  their  activities  over  the  past 
day  and  a half.  While  we  were  doing  that, 
the  deputies  were  busy  taking  inventory 
and  placing  evidence  tags  on  all  items  to 


GAME  COMMISSION  officers  with  evidence  from  various  poaching 
incidents.  Evidence  behind  kneeling  officers,  and  the  pile  of  deer 
hides  in  the  foreground  came  from  the  Le  Raysville  case.  Officers 
kneeling  left  to  right  are  WCO  Dirk  Remensnyder,  WCO  Randy 
Shoup,  WCO  Vern  Perry  and  Deputy  Ron  Schuman.  Officers  standing 
left  to  right  are  LES  Barry  Hambley,  WCO  Frank  Dooley  and  WCO 
Rick  Larnerd. 
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be  seized.  Everything  was  photographed, 
including  the  dumpsite.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  a very  large  vehicle  was  go- 
ing to  be  needed  to  haul  away  the  evidence. 
At  some  point  in  time,  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor  Barry  Hambley  arrived  to  pro- 
vide guidance. 

Upon  completion  of  our  interviews, 
WCO  Perry  and  I compared  notes  and 
made  a startling  discovery.  Each  man  had 
told  an  identical  story.  Every  man  had 
killed  one  buck  during  buck  season,  one 
doe  and  an  extra  doe.  If  that  were  true,  that 
would  account  for  10  of  the  19  antlerless 
deer  that  we  had  recovered.  Who  killed  the 
other  nine?  No  one  knew.  WCO  Perr>'  and 
I were  convinced  that  the  men  were  lying. 
After  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  come 
clean,  and  having  been  there  for  six  hours 
already,  our  nerves  were  stretched  to  the 
limit.  Our  generosity  had  expired.  The  men 
were  gathered  once  again  and  given  an- 
other opportunity  to  come  clean.  They 
stayed  with  their  original  stories.  It  that  was 
how  they  wanted  to  play,  we’d  accommo- 
date them. 

Possession  of  unlawfully  taken  game 
would  he  easier  to  prove  than  who  killed 
it.  Each  man  was  going  to  he  charged  with 
the  possession  of  the  14  unlawfully  taken 
deer. 

While  WCO  Perry  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  a truck  to  come,  I placed  the  in- 
dividual from  New  Hampshire  under  ar- 
rest and  put  handcuffs  on  him.  Because  he 


did  not  have  the  $6,500  for  his  fine,  he  was 
going  to  jail.  As  the  manacles  ratcheted 
closed,  a hushed  silence  fell  over  the  group. 
The  man  began  to  shake  uncontrollahly 
and  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes,  spilling 
down  his  unshaven  face.  The  seriousness 
of  this  had  finally  enveloped  them,  hut  it 
was  too  late. 

Another  person’s  13-year-old  son  ap- 
proached him  and  simply  said,  “Thanks  a 
lot.  Dad.”  With  that,  the  man  collapsed 
against  the  wall  and  sank  to  the  ground. 
He  placed  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept 
openly. 

The  rest  of  the  poachers  were  residents, 
and  their  appearance  in  court  would  not 
need  to  he  guaranteed  by  collateral,  so  they 
were  issued  citations  and  allowed  to  plead 
at  a later  date.  They  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
requested  hearings. 

In  the  end  the  poachers  decided  that 
pleading  guilty  would  he  better  than  pay- 
ing a lawyer  and  risk  being  found  guilty 
anyway.  Their  penalties  totaled  $7,500  plus 
each  got  9-year  hunting  license  revoca- 
tions. 

The  ironic  part  of  this  case  was  that,  ini- 
tially, the  local  residents  were  up  in  arms 
about  the  slaughter  that  had  occurred.  In 
the  end,  though,  they  produced  a petition 
protesting  the  tact  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission was  seeking  restitution  for  the  14 
unlawfully  taken  deet.  After  all,  all  they 
had  done  w'as  turn  a deer  hunt  into  a rab- 
bit hunt.  □ 


Cover  Painting  by  Dennis  Karchner 

IT'S  hard  to  believe  but  it's  that  time  again.  What  most  hunters  have  waited  all 
year  for  — the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  — buck  season.  While  times  have 
changed  and  the  deer  aren't  in  big  numbers  where  they  were  20  or  so  years  ago  — 
mainly  the  Big  Woods  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state  — other  regions,  par- 
ticularly the  Southwest  and  Northwest,  have  too  many.  Big  bucks  — like  the  one 
depicted  on  this  month's  cover  — are  where  you  find  them,  but  hunters  are  more 
apt  to  discover  them  in  suburban  areas  where  food  is  plentiful  and  where  ample 
escape  cover  allows  them  to  obtain  some  age.  For  most  hunters,  though,  any  buck 
is  a trophy,  and  this  season  looks  to  be  another  banner  year.  Get  out  and  enjoy 
Penn's  Woods  during  this  "magical"  season. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Either  you  love  them  or  hate  them  but  you 
have  to  admit,  squirrels  are  fascinating  to 
watch. 


Furry  Raiders 


I KNEW  there  was  going  to  be  trouble 
last  autumn  when  the  acorn,  black  wah 
nut,  beechnut  and  hickory  crops  failed.  Our 
mountain  then  supported  more  gray  squir- 
rels  than  in  any  of  the  26  years  we  have 
lived  here.  Every  acre  of  forest  contained 
leafy  squirrel  nests  tucked  high  in  the  talk 
est  deciduous  trees.  By  December  1 was 
spending  a couple  hours  every  day  defend- 
ing  my  bird  feeders  from  a horde  of  the  furry 
critters.  Sometime  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  1 reached  a high  of  1 5 gray  squir- 
rels. But  by  mid-March  their  numbers  had 
dwindled  to  five. 

Woodland  gray  squirrels  are  shy  crea- 
tures that  prefer  to  eat  wild  foods  when  they 
are  available.  Their  favorites  are  hickory 
nuts,  followed  by  hazelnuts  and  white  oak 
acorns,  although  pecans  in  the  south  and 
black  walnuts  in  the  north  are  also  popu- 
lar. Nut  hearing  trees  have  irregular  fruit- 
ing periods,  which  prevents  nut-eating 
animals  from  building  up  huge  populations 
capable  of  eating  every  nut  a tree  produces. 
After  a particularly  good  nut  hearing  year, 
the  trees’  supply  of  stored  carbohydrates 
needed  to  produce  a nut  crop  are  ex- 
hausted, so  they  skip  a year. 

But  the  nut  predators,  such  as  gray  squir- 
rels, have  increased  because  of  the  previ- 
ous abundance  of  food.  When  the  nut  crop 
crashes,  so  too  does  the  squirrel  population. 


Since  most  mature  deciduous  forests  have 
a wide  variety  of  nut  hearing  trees,  it’s  rare 
that  they  all  fail  at  once.  Here  on  our 
mountain  it  has  happened  five  times  in  26 
years.  At  such  times  squirrel  die-offs  can 
be  severe. 

One  of  the  worse  die-offs  occurred  be- 
tween 1953-54  when  95  percent  of  the 
squirrels  perished  in  suburban  Maryland 
because  of  an  acorn  shortage.  In  those  days, 
bird  feeding  was  not  the  popular  hobby  it 
is  today,  so  there  was  no  artificial  food  to 
help  the  critters  out. 

Malnutrition  is  the  greatest  killer  of 
squirrels.  Either  they  die  outright  from  star- 
vation or  their  weakened  condition  leads 
to  diseases  such  as  sarcoptic  mange.  Caused 
by  scabies  mites,  underfed  squirrels  lose 
their  fur,  a deadly  condition  in  winter  when 
squirrels  depend  on  an  outer  layer  of  fur, 
an  under  fur  for  more  insulation  and  skin 
protection,  and  a layer  of  fat  to  keep  warm. 

Another  strategy  males  and  immature 
females  use  to  conserve  body  heat  in  win- 
ter is  to  sleep  together  in  a drey  (nest).  The 
winter  dreys  are  constructed  to  last.  Both 
sexes  build  them  using  twigs  on  the  out- 
side and  moss,  lichen,  fur,  feathers  and 
leaves  on  the  inside.  They  are  waterproof 
and  strong  enough  to  survive  heavy  winds. 
But  tree  cavities  are  preferred  den  sites, 
especially  in  colder  climates. 
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In  both  dreys  and  tree  dens,  squirrels 
sleep  much  of  the  winter,  especially  dur- 
ing severe  weather  when  they  don’t  come 
our  at  all.  But  on  reasonably  good  days  they 
invaded  my  feeders  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  usual  forag- 
ing hours  tor  wild  squirrels. 

Ideally  each  gray  squirrel  eats  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  nuts  every  week,  or  an  aver- 
age of  three  ounces  at  each  feeding.  Un- 


like red  squirrels,  gray  squirrels  do  not  de- 
fend territories  or  their  buried  nut  supply. 
Their  one  to  seven-acre  ranges  are  shared, 
so  whatever  one  squirrel  buries  is  fair  game 
tor  its  fellow  range  inhabitants  to  sniff  out, 
dig  up  and  eat.  Researcher  Michael  Steele 
of  Wilkes  College  in  Wilkes-Barre,  how- 
ever, has  watched  gray  squirrels  pretend  to 
bury  nuts  at  several  places  before  finally 
doing  so,  a strategy  they  may  be  using  to 
confuse  other  cache  rohhers  such  as  chip- 
munks and  blue  jays. 

At  bird  feeders,  gray  squirrels  prefer 
black  oil  sunflower  seeds.  But  while  they 
eat  enormous  amounts  during  famine  years, 
they  ignore  our  feeders  in  feast  years.  Not 
so  city  and  suburban  squirrels.  They  have 
no  preference  for  wild  nuts  and  will  eat 
whatever  humans  offer  them,  including  a 
wide  variety  of  junk  food.  Some  have  even 
learned  how  to  steal  candy  and  nuts  from 
vending  machines. 

“In  Pittsburgh’s  Schenley  Park  . . . ’’ 
writes  Eugene  Kinkead  in  his  hugely  en- 
tertaining and  informative  Squirrel  Book, 
“one  [gray  squirrel]  was  seen  regularly  to 
reach  a forepaw  up  into  the  back  of  an  out- 
door vending  machine,  pull  our  a candy 
bar,  and  run  away  and  eat  it.”  However,  he 
did  show  his  squirrel  inheritance  by  pre- 
ferring bars  with  nuts. 

Park  and  suburban  squirrels  are  active 
all  day  long  and,  unlike  their  wild  relatives, 
have  few  predators  except  for  feral  cats  and 
cars.  Consequently,  they  are  hold  and  fear- 
less toward  humans.  Because  most  parks 
and  suburban  areas  don’t  have  enough 
habitat  to  support  squirrels,  especially 
through  the  long  winter  months,  people 
who  feed  birds  spend  a good  bit  of  time, 
energy  and  money  attempting  to  thwart 
squirrels. 

Reading  about  the  exploits  of  such  squir- 
rels, 1 am  almost  ashamed  of  our  wild  squir- 
rels. They  obligingly  run  when  1 chase  them 
and  don’t  even  try  to  tear  apart  my  square 
tube  feeder  encased  in  heavy  wire  mesh. 
Called  the  squirrel’s  dilemmas  feeder  hy  Bill 
Adler,  Jr.,  author  of  the  bestseller  Outivit- 
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ting  Squirrels,  Adler  claims  that  even  with 
a baffle  attached  (which  mine  doesn’t 
have),  it  takes  savvy  city  squirrels  90  sec- 
onds  to  figure  out  how  to  feed  from  it  by 
hanging  upside  down  at  the  openings.  Not 
only  have  my  squirrels  ignored  this  feeder, 
but  they  are  easily  chased  from  my  wooden, 
barii'shaped,  hanging  feeder  with  the  sides 
removed.  This  feeder  Adler  dismisses  as  a 
“squirrel  attractor.” 

One  feeder  that  is  safe  from  squirrels  is 
a thistle  feeder.  But  that’s  only 
because  squirrels  don’t 
like  thistles.  Sun- 
flower seeds,  on  the 
other  hand,  “bring 
in  .squirrels  like  an 
insider  stock  tip 
brings  in  stock  bro- 
kers . . . ,”  Adler  says. 

Furthermore,  1 was 
pleased  to  learn  that  “bird 
feeding  and  squirrel  yelling  are 
common  practices.”  Of  the  “101 
Cunning  Stratagems  to  Reduce  Dra- 
matically the  Egregious  Misappropriations 
of  Seed  from  Your  Birdfeeder  by  Squirrels,” 
the  somewhat  cumbersome  subtitle  of 
Adler’s  book.  Number  30  — “Run  outside 
yelling  and  waving  your  arms  every  time  a 
squirrel  appears”  — is  one  of  the  few  that 
IS  practical.  As  Adler  says,  “Not  only  will 
you  scare  .squirrels  away,  but  you’ll  get  ter- 
rific exercise.”  During  long,  sedentary  win- 
ter days  my  husband  Bruce  and  I take  this 
advice  to  heart.  Bruce  has  even  perfected 
a terrifying  call  that  scatters  the  squirrels 
in  all  directions. 

Most  people  have  either  a love  or  hate 
relationship  with  squirrels.  Dick  E.  Bird  of 
“Dick  E.  Bird  News”  claims  that,  “There 
isn’t  anything  that’s  going  to  keep  squir- 
rels away.  My  philosophy  is  to  feed  squir- 
rels and  birds  and  enjoy.”  He  has  a sepa- 
rate feeder  for  squirrels  that  holds  acorns 
and  other  wild  nuts  that  he’s  gathered. 
According  to  Bird,  the  squirrels  go  crazy 
over  the  food  he  provides. 

A correspondent  in  “Wild  Bird  News” 


also  defended  squirrels  at  feeders.  “The  only- 
reason  they  get  in  the  bird  feeders  is  that 
they  are  hungry,”  she  wrote.  “In  the  fall  of 
1987  there  were  not  many  acorns.  We  have 
cut  down  so  many  trees  that  squirrels  de- 
pend on  us  for  food.” 

One  man  was  so  worried  about  the  fate 
of  urbanized  squirrels  and  birds  that  he  left 
his  entire  $90,000  estate  for  an  endowment 
to  feed  birds  and  squirrels  in  Eargo- 
Moorhead,  North  Dakota.  And  Gregg 
Bassett  of  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  started  The 
Squirrel  Lover’s  Club  in  August  of 
1995.  Less  than  three  years 
later  it  had  600  mem- 
bers from  37  states 
and  six  foreign 
countries. 

In  1984, 
Lafayette  Park  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
held  more  squirrels 
(120  in  an  8-acre 
park)  than  any  place 
on  earth  because  tour- 
ists and  residents  fed 
them  every  day.  One  resident 
spent  $60  to  $90  dollars  a week  on  nuts  for 
squirrels. 

Washington  also  has  the  dubious  honor 
of  having  had  seven  power  outages  in  one 
day  because  squirrels  frequently  use  elec- 
trical transformers  at  the  top  of  power  poles 
to  bury  their  nuts  and  are  zapped. 

Eurthermore,  D.C.  squirrels  are  unusu- 
ally smart.  A spring  loaded  door  on  a metal 
feeder  designed  to  foil  squirrels  was  quickly 
opened  by  a pair  of  D.C.  squirrels  that  “sus- 
pended themselves  spread  eagle  across  the 
top  of  the  feeder  with  one  paw  free  to  reach 
down,  exert  pressure,  and  help  themselves 
to  feed,”  Adler  says. 

Not  even  the  fearsome  numbers  of 
Lafayette  Park  squirrels  match  the  histori- 
cal record  of  abundant  squirrels.  In  1749 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  put  a three 
pence  bounty  on  each  squirrel  scalp.  That 
year  640,000  squirrels  were  killed.  In  those 
days  squirrels  used  to  migrate  in  hordes  as 
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A note  to  my  squirrel  loving  book  read- 
ers: Beg,  borrow,  or  buy  a copy  of  the 
now  out  of  print  Squirrel  Book  by  Eugene 
Kinkead,  published  by  E.P.  Dutton  of 
New  York  in  1980.  I found  my  hard 
cover,  profusely  illustrated  copy  at  a used 
bookstore  for  $5  and  spent  happy  win- 
ter hours  reading  it. 


feared  as  a flight  of  locusts.  John  Bachman, 
naturalist,  minister  and  good  friend  of  John 
James  Audubon,  reported  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  about  one  such  migration. 
“Onward  they  come,  devouring  on  the  way 
everything  that  is  suited  to  their  taste,  lay- 
ing waste  the  corn  and  wheat  fields  of  the 
farmer  ..." 

In  1842  a migration  left  Wisconsin  and 
headed  southwest.  Lasting  four  weeks,  it 
was  130  miles  wide  and  1 50  miles  long.  Ob- 
servers estimated  that  it  contained  half  a 
billion  squirrels. 

The  last  large  migration  occurred  in 
1968,  when  approximately  20  million 
squirrels  were  on  the  move  from  Vermont 
to  Georgia.  Biologists  believe  such  migra- 
tions are  a way  for  squirrels  to  disperse  their 
population  because  they  always  happen  in 
the  fall,  particularly  September,  when  num- 
bers are  high. 

Of  course  such  bounty,  while  cursed  by 
farmers,  was  appreciated  by  hunters  and 
settlers  who  relished  squirrel  meat.  But  no 
matter  how  many  were  killed,  more  tilled 
in  the  ranks  almost  immediately.  Squirrel 
hunters,  armed  with  long-barreled  Ken- 
tucky squirrel  rifles,  were  excellent  marks- 
men and  feared  opponents  during  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  Civil  War.  In  fact,  during 
the  Civil  War,  the  Confederates  decided 
not  to  attack  Ohio  when  they  learned  that 
50,000  squirrel  hunters  had  volunteered  to 
defend  the  state. 

Many  historical  figures  were  squirrel 
lovers,  even  Ben  Franklin,  who  went  to  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  send  one  as  a pet  to  a 
little  girl  in  England.  When  it  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  a dog,  the  little  girl  wrote 


to  Franklin  and  asked  him  to  compose  an 
epitaph  for  her  squirrel,  or  “skugg,”  as  the 
British  called  them.  He  wrote  two.  One 
was  properly  long  and  dignified.  The  other 
was  short  and  gave  us  an  expression  that 
we  still  use.  Here  Skugg  lies,  snug  as  a hug 
in  a rug. 

Whenever  any  magazine  dares  to  have 
a squirrel  article  in  it,  squirrel  lovers  and 
haters  line  up  to  he  counted.  Eugene 
Kinkead  first  started  his  squirrel  research 
when  writing  an  article  for  The  New  Yorker 
back  in  the  ’70s.  He  received  so  much  cor- 
respondence about  it  that  he  wrote  a sec- 
ond article  that  provoked  even  more  let- 
ters, not  only  from  most  states  but  from 
Canada,  Europe  and  Asia. 

“Memories  of  the  eastern  gray  squirrel 
thus  seem  indelible,  even  in  far-off  places,” 
he  concludes.  Most  of  his  readers  admired 
the  gray  squirrel  and  sent  in  wondrous  ac- 
counts of  their  exploits  that  he  used  in  his 
Squirrel  Book.  However,  a substantial  mi- 
nority of  readers  were  not  amused.  They 
were  grumpy,  even  acrimonious,  toward 
squirrels. 

Last  January,  National  Wildlife  magazine 
bravely  published  “Crazy  Over  Squirrels.” 
They,  too,  received  letters.  Three  of  them 
supported  squirrels,  including  Barbara 
Allen  of  Pittsburgh  who  says  that  squirrels 
have  stolen  her  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
J.D.  Jones  of  Milwaukee  sums  up  the  squir- 
rel hater’s  feelings.  “1  hate  squirrels.  They 
get  into  my  yard,  dig  up  my  plants,  eat  my 
birdseed  and  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble.  1 
hate  them.” 

Love  them  or  hate  them,  yet  no  one  can 
deny  that  they  provide  hours  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  depths  of  winter  as  they  raid 
bird  feeders,  prompting  bird  lovers  to 
dream  up  all  kinds  of  ways  to  toil  them. 
But  as  Kinkead  warns,  “It  seems  fair  to  say 
this  to  all  owners  of  squirrel-proof  bird 
feeders:  they  may  work  for  a time.  But  don’t 
become  too  confident.  Tomorrow  that  may 
change.  Tomorrow  may  arrive  the  con- 
queror, the  “furry  Einstein  of  the  out-of- 
doors.”  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


Repairing  your  arrows  yourself  not  only  saves 
money,  but  also  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 

Arrow  Repair  is 
Child's  Play 


Ask  a bunch  ot  archers  to  name 
. their  most  important  piece  of  archery 
equipment  and  you  prohahly  would  not  he 
surprised  by  the  answers.  Bows,  arrows, 
sights,  stabilizers,  treestands,  climbing  de- 
vices, releases  and  peep  sights  would,  pre- 
sumably, all  receive  more  than  one  vote. 
It’s  highly  doubtful  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant components  ot  an  archery  system 
would  even  he  mentioned. 

Fletching,  a critical  component  ot  ar- 
chery tackle,  is  hardly  a consideration  tor 
most  hunters.  Fletching  acts  as  the  guid- 
ance system  tor  an  arrow,  and  is  critical  to 
accuracy  because  it  stabilizes  the  arrow  in 
flight  hy  guiding  the  shaft,  acting  much  like 
the  rudder  of  an  airplane.  In  addition,  some 
archers  feel  offset,  or  helical,  fletching  im- 
parts a spin  on  the  arrow,  further  increas- 
ing accuracy  hy  diminishing  the  tendency 
tor  a heavy  hroadhead  to  wind  plane. 

Before  the  advent  ot  modern  plastics, 
arrow  makers  fletched  shafts  with  goose, 
turkey  and  peacock  feathers.  Today,  Mylar, 
vinyl,  or  urethane  has  edged  out  feathers 
as  the  material  of  choice.  Archers  can 
choose  natural  or  artificial  fletching,  and 
proponents  of  each  material  may  jade  their 
preference  because  of  the  advantages  asso- 
ciated with  each. 

For  example,  feathers  aid  in  accuracy 
and  are  more  forgiving  of  slight  errors  in 


shooting  form  than  are  plastic  vanes.  How- 
ever, some  hunters  consider  them  noisy.  In 
addition,  feathers  are  susceptible  to  mois- 
ture, making  them  problematic  during  pe- 
riods of  heavy  rain  or  snow.  During  wet 
weather,  feathers  have  a tendency  to  mat 
down,  and  even  when  treated  with  special 
waterproofing  sprays,  they  may  still  have 
trouble  stabilizing  a heavy  hroadhead. 

In  addition  to  wet  weather  problems, 
feather-fletched  arrows  must  be  stored  care- 
fully at  the  end  of  the  day.  Feathers  quickly 
become  matted  if  a relatively  heavy  bow 
accidentally  rests  on  the  fletching  for  any 
length  of  time.  Arrows  fletched  with  feath- 
ers are  more  likely  to  need  repair  sooner 
than  those  fletched  with  other  materials 
because  whenever  they  come  in  contact 
with  some  part  of  the  bow  or  string,  they 
are  subjected  to  wear  or  damage. 

Another  drawback  of  feather  fletching 
is  the  damage  suffered  when  a practice  ar- 
row completely  penetrates  the  target  butt. 
In  this  case,  feathers  can  he  torn  loose  or 
even  off  the  shaft.  Still,  despite  these  short- 
comings, many  archers  prefer  the  look,  for- 
giveness, and  flight  characteristics  of  feath- 
ers, keeping  them  near  the  top  of  the  pre- 
ferred list  of  fletching  material. 

Plastic  vanes  have  drawbacks  as  well, 
but  offer  a number  of  advantages  over 
feathers.  Arrows  fletched  with  plastic  vanes 
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are  virtually  unaffected  by  wet  weather. 
Plastic  vanes  are  quieter  than  leathers;  they 
are  less  expensive,  more  durable  and  stabi- 
lize  an  arrow  almost  as  well.  On  the  down 
side,  vanes  are  heavier  than  feathers,  cans- 
ing  slightly  slower  arrow  flight  — a condi- 
tion not  usually  noted  by  most  hunters. 
Vanes  could  also  cause  accuracy  problems 
in  cold  weather  by  stiffening  up  and  inter- 
fering with  some  part  of  the  cable,  string 
or  rest. 

Arrows  used  repetitively  in  practice  will 
ultimately  need  to  be  re-fletched.  Feath- 
ers are  the  first  to  show  wear  by  contact 
with  the  arrow  shelf  or  bow  parts.  They 
quickly  become  worn,  loose  or  detached 
from  the  arrow  shaft.  Vanes  can  also  he  torn 
when  struck  by  other  arrows.  Tight  groups 
in  the  target  butt  often  result  in  holes  be- 
ing shot  through  the  vanes.  In  any  e:\’ent, 
sooner  or  later,  most  archers  will  have  ar- 
rows requiring  repair. 

Not  being  the  most  mechanically  in- 
clined individual,  1 preferred  taking  my 
damaged  arrows  to  our  local  pro  shop  for 
re-fletching.  This  worked  out  fine  except 
it  was  inconvenient  at  the  least,  and  ex- 
pensive at  worst,  when  more  than  just  a 
few  arrows  needed  repair.  One  evening, 
faced  with  only  three  usable  practice  ar- 
rows, I decided  rather  than  tolerating  fur- 
ther inconvenience,  I would  henceforth 
attempt  my  own  repairs.  After  all,  how  hard 
could  it  he?  The  fletching  was  only  glued 
onto  the  shaft,  and  given  proper  tools  and 
clear  directions,  even  1 could  do  that. 

Because  I knew  little  about  arrow  re- 
pair, I decided  to  get  into  the  project  as 
simply  as  possible.  I obtained  a Bohning 
Arrow  Fletching  Kit,  because  it  contained 
everything  needed  to  successfully  re-fletch 
more  than  four  dozen  arrows.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  kit  was  available  locally  and  the 
directions  were  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. When  1 mentioned  my  intentions 
to  several  friends  who  assemble  their  own 
arrows,  they  offered  some  practical  advice 
as  to  the  basic  rules  that  must  be  followed 
in  order  to  achieve  satisfactory  results. 


First,  they  informed  me,  use  compt)- 
nents  produced  by  the  same  manufacturer. 
For  example,  if  using  Bohning  vanes,  then 
use  Bohning  Fletch-Tite  adhesive  to  secure 
the  vane  to  the  shaft.  If  it’s  graphite  shafts 
that  need  re-fletching,  be  sure  the  adhe- 
sive used  is  compatible  with  the  graphite 
material.  Following  this  basic  rule  allevi- 
ates adhesion  problems  caused  by  incom- 
patible components. 

Second,  the  rear  portion  of  the  arrow 
shaft,  whether  aluminum  or  the  newer  car- 
bon/graphite material,  must  be  completely 
free  of  grease  and  oxidation  before  the 
vanes  or  feathers  can  be  attached.  If  re- 
fletching  aluminum  arrows,  they  should  be 
soaked  in  the  special  cleaning  fluid  that 
comes  with  the  kit,  rinsed  under  warm 
water,  and  allowed  to  air  dry.  The  fluid 
cleans  the  shaft  and  slightly  etches  the 
metal,  ensuring  a super  strong  bond  once 
the  fletching  and  adhesive  are  applied. 
Wiping  them  with  denatured  alcohol  can 
also  clean  aluminum  shafts,  but  regardless 
of  the  cleaning  agent  chosen,  cleaning  is 
mandatory  to  produce  a perfect  bonding 
surface  for  the  fletching  material.  After  the 
shafts  are  cleaned,  do  not  touch  them  with 
your  fingers.  The  natural  oil  in  the  skin  will 
contaminate  the  cleaned  area  and  the 
fletching  may  not  adhere. 

Graphite  shafts  require  an  extra  step  and 
must  first  be  lightly  sanded  with  a very  fine 
abrasive,  such  as  600  grain,  wet  sandpaper. 
After  sanding,  remove  the  residue  by  wip- 
ing the  shaft  with  lacquer  thinner  or  alco- 
hol. Wipe  until  a white  rag  shows  no  more 
residue.  If  wiping  with  a paper  towel,  in- 
spect the  shaft  carefully  because  paper  can 
leave  lint  on  the  shaft  that  may  result  in 
possible  bonding  problems.  Finally,  re- 
fletch  the  arrows  within  a reasonable 
amount  of  time  after  cleaning.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  let  tbe  arrows  sit  for  more  than 
a few  hours  before  re-cleaning. 

Vanes  come  in  various  lengths  and  con- 
figurations. The  longer,  4-  or  5-inch  vanes 
stabilize  full-length  aluminum  hunting  ar- 
rows better  than  the  smaller  vanes,  which 
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are  designed  for  use  on  graphite,  over-draw 
or  target  arrows.  The  technique  for  re- 
fletching  with  die-cut  feathers  is  basically 
the  same  as  it  is  with  plastic  fletching  ma- 
terial. Just  he  sure  to  match  the  cut  of  the 
feather  with  the  jig  you  are  using.  Right- 
hand  helical  feathers  must  he  attached  to 
the  shaft  with  a right-hand  helical  jig.  Left- 
hand  helical  feathers  need  to  he  attached 
with  a left-hand  helical  jig. 

Every  fletching  tool  operates  slightly 
differently,  so  be  sure  to  read  the 
manufacturer’s  directions  that  come  with 
the  tool.  All  re-fletching  tools  on  the  mar- 
ket today  are  easy  to  use,  hut  they  do  differ 
slightly  in  the  way  they  clamp  and  posi- 
tion the  fletching.  In  addition,  some 
fletching  tools  will  re-fletch  only  one  vane 
at  a time  while  other,  more  expensive, 
models  allow  all  three  vanes  to  he  glued  at 
once.  They  both  work  well,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  the  time  it  takes  to  complete 
the  task. 

Follow  the  manufacturer’s  directions  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  cock  vane. 
The  Bohning  jig  that  came  with  the  kit  1 
was  using  had  an  indexer  to  line  up  the  jig 
and  the  chuck.  This  alignment  ensures  the 
cock  feather  and  nock  will  line  up  perfectly 
once  the  arrow  is  removed  from  the  jig. 
Other  fletching  tools  may  align  the  cock 


and  hen  vanes  in  a different  mannet. 

After  thoroughly  preparing  and  clean- 
ing the  arrows,  place  a shaft  into  the 
fletching  jig  and  slide  a vane  into  the 
fletching  clamp,  placing  the  clamp  so  that 
it  makes  contact  with  the  arrow  shaft.  Sight 
down  the  shaft  to  determine  if  the  fletching 
is  making  complete  contact  with  the  shaft 
and  is  seated  at  both  ends.  If  it  is  not  mak- 
ing proper  contact  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  shaft,  adjust  the  clamp  position  or 
re-position  the  fletching  in  the  jig.  If  the 
position  of  the  fletching  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  make  total  contact  with  the  shaft,  re- 
check a final  time  before  applying  the  ad- 
hesive to  the  first  vane  or  feather. 

When  using  a tool  that  fletches  more 
than  one  vane  at  a time,  such  as  the  Ari- 
zona E'Z  Fletch,  aligning  the  cock  vane 
with  the  nock  is  just  as  simple.  A pre- 
fletched  arrow  with  existing  nock  glued  in 
place  is  inserted  into  the  tool.  Next,  the 
receiver  is  rotated  counterclockwise  until 
the  cock  vane  on  the  arrow  is  aligned  with 
the  slot  in  the  tool’s  gray  fletching  arm 
aligning  the  cock  vane.  The  nock  receiver 
is  now  aligned  to  the  arrow  and  nock  loca- 
tion, which  means  the  cock  vane  and  nock 
will  he  perfectly  aligned  when  the  arrow  is 
removed  from  the  jig.  After  the  nock  is 
aligned  with  the  cock  vane  and  they  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  bowstring,  apply  a small 
amount  of  cement  to  the  vane. 

’Vanes  come  in  a myriad  of  colors.  1 pre- 
fer bright  ot  even  fluorescent  colors  for 
hunting  because  they  are  easier  to  see  when 
they  strike  a deer  and  are  easier  to  find  af- 
ter the  shot.  Darker  or  more  muted  colors 
can  he  used  depending  on  the  shooter’s 
preference.  The  only  rule  is  that  the  cock 
vane  should  contrast  with  the  other  two 
vanes  to  allow  for  fast  and  easy  nocking  of 
an  arrow.  Being  able  to  choose  colors  and 
color  combinations  is  yet  another  advan- 
tage for  fletching  your  own  arrows. 

THE  Bohning  Arrow  Repair  Kit  comes  with 
everything  needed  to  repair  the  fletching 
on  up  to  four  dozen  arrows. 
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A common  mistake  made  by  the  nov- 
ice  arrow  repairer  is  applying  too  much  glue 
to  the  fletching.  When  clamped  to  the  ar- 
row  shaft,  excess  adhesive  on  the  vane  will 
be  squeezed  out,  resulting  in  an  unsightly 
mess.  All  that  is  required  to  ensure  a pro- 
fessional looking  job  is  a light  film  of  ad- 
hesive between  the  vane  and  the  arrow 
shaft.  This  light  touch  can  best  be  achieved 
by  carefully  piercing  the  adhesive  tube  seal 
with  a straight  pin  or  needle. 

When  the  cock  vane  is  properly  posi- 
tioned and  glued,  wait  until  the  adhesive 
bonds  the  vane  to  the  shaft.  This  waiting 
time  will  vary,  depending  on  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  bonding  agent  being  used, 
the  temperature  and  the  humidity.  As  a 
general  rule,  feathers  require  more  time  to 
bond  than  do  vanes.  The  instructions  that 
came  with  my  kit  were  for  re-fletching 
vanes.  They  recommended  waiting  30  min- 
utes before  removing  the  clamp  and  insert- 
ing the  next  vane  to  be  glued.  Other  adhe- 
sive and  vane  combinations  mav  require 
less  time.  One  piece  of  advice  not  given 
on  any  instruction  sheet  1 read  is  to  clean 
the  edge  of  the  vane  with  alcohol.  The  edge 
could  be  contaminated  with  the  release 
agent  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
Failure  to  take  this  preventive  step  could 
possibly  result  in  bonding  problems. 

The  re-fletching  jig  that  came  with  my 
Bohning  Kit  requires  the  indexer  to  he  ro- 
tated 120  degrees  after  the  first  vane  is  at- 
tached. Turn  the  indexing  knob  until  it 
clicks  into  the  next  position.  Once  in- 
dexed, a new  vane  is  placed  in  the  jig  and 
glued  just  like  the  first.  The  fletching  se- 
quence is  repeated  until  the  final  vane  is 
attached.  After  attaching  the  last  vane  and 
the  adhesive  has  set,  remove  the  arrow 
from  the  jig.  To  ensure  maximum  durabil- 
ity, apply  a small  amount  of  adhesive  to 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  vane. 

Fletching  one  vane  at  a time  is  foolproof 
but  somewhat  slow.  To  reduce  the  time 
needed  to  re-fletch  an  entire  arrow,  1 de- 
cided to  try  a tool  that  allowed  all  three 
vanes  to  be  attached  at  the  same  time.  Any 


outdoors  or  archery  supply  catalog  will  of- 
fer the  budding  arrow  re-builder  several 
choices.  1 decided  to  try  an  Arizona  E-Z 
Fletch  because  of  its  availability  at  most 
spotting  goods  stores,  its  ease  of  use,  and 
relatively  low  cost.  Experience  shows  tools 
like  these  allow  even  the  most  inept  of  us 
to  get  professional  looking  results. 

Fletching  tools  come  with  jigs  that  al- 
low a right-hand  helical,  left-hand  helical, 
or  straight  fletch.  Some  confusion  could 
result  when  the  neophyte  arrow  re-builder 
attempts  to  buy  a re-fletching  tool  and  is 
asked  what  type  of  jig  they  prefer.  As  a gen- 
eral rule,  right  hand  shooters  should  opt 
for  a right-hand  helical  fletch  and  left  hand 
shooters  a left-hand  helical  fletch. 

If  the  kit  comes  with  a straight  fletching 
jig,  it  will  most  likely  serve  just  as  well. 
Unless  re-fletching  with  feathers,  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  matter  much  how  the  arrows  are 
configured  on  the  shaft.  This  statement 
may  raise  howls  of  protest  from  some  shoot- 
ers, but  target  archers  and  3-D  shooters  who 
are  also  hunters  tell  me  they  notice  little 
or  no  difference  with  hunting  shafts 
fletched  with  plastic  vanes  in  either  a left, 
right  or  straight  configuration. 

What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  is  that 
the  fletching  clears  the  cables  and  other 
how  parts.  After  re-fletching,  the  arrows 
should  be  shot  to  see  if  there  is  any  inter- 
ference. Dusting  the  vanes  with  talcum 
powder  or  fine  chalk  and  then  examining 
the  bow  rest  or  shelf  for  contact  after  shoot- 
ing the  arrow  should  determine  any  con- 
tact problems.  If  the  fletching  shows  signs 
of  contact  with  any  part  of  the  bow,  cable 
or  string,  rotating  the  nock  slightly  should 
cure  the  problem. 

Repairing  your  own  arrows  is  economi- 
cal and  fun.  Repairing  or  building  arrows 
is  like  a reloader  tinkering  with  power  and 
bullet  combinations.  There  is  a satisfaction 
knowing  you  repaired  your  own  arrows,  and 
an  even  greater  satisfaction  if  an  arrow  you 
assembled  takes  a deer.  Re-fletching  isn’t 
difficult,  it  saves  money  and  it  is  satisfying. 
What  more  can  anyone  ask?  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


You  don't  need  a high  powered  shoulder  breaker  for 
whitetails.  There’s  some  efficient  medium  calibers  avail- 
able that  — along  with  your  shoulder  — won’t  break 
your  wallet  to  shoot  or  your  back  to  carry. 

Deer  Cartridge 
Scoop 

By  700,  shots  were  ringing  out  on  all 
sides.  This  meant  deer  were  moving,  and 
on  top  of  that,  my  son,  Darrel,  was  putting 
on  a drive  through  several  deep  cuts.  Due 
to  the  heavy  pine  tree  cover  and  under- 
growth, Darrel  thought  it  would  take  nearly 
an  hour  to  get  hack  to  me.  A quick  glance 
of  my  watch  showed  Darrel  had  been  on 
the  move  tor  almost  45  minutes,  hut  be- 
fore 1 could  put  my  thoughts  together,  a 
deer  came  down  the  trail  across  from  me.  1 
could  see  antlers  when  it  passed  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  trees. 

This  was  the  moment  of  truth.  1 had 
spent  a fair  amount  of  time  testing  loads  in 
a Model  Seven  Remington  chambered  for 
the  Remington  7mm-08.  Accuracy  was  not 
superb,  hut  with  a good  dose  of  H-380  be- 
hind a 150-grain  Nosier  spitzer  bullet,  it 

DON  LEWIS  with  a buck  he  took  with  a 
Remington  Model  Seven  7mm-08.  Note  the 
stabilizer  on  the  muzzle,  and  scope  is  a 
Simmons  Classic  Whitetail  3Vz-10x.  The 
7mm-08  is  an  efficient  short  action 
cartridge  that  is  a perfect  match  for  light 
rifles. 


AS  THE  rising  sun  brightened  the  ahan- 
. doned  strip  mines  1 could  see 
what  looked  like  deer  trails  75  yards  away 
on  the  tree  covered  hillside.  Admittedly,  1 
couldn’t  make  out  tracks  in  the  6-inch 
snow,  hut  1 could  see  that  one  trail  had 
definitely  been  used,  and  1 hoped  it  would 
he  used  again  while  1 was  watching. 


Helen  Lewis 
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printed  3 -shot  groups  that  stayed  under  two 
inches  at  100  yards.  That  load  comhina- 
tion  was  suitable  tor  me,  especially  because 
shots  over  150  yards  would  he  rare  in  the 
area  1 would  he  hunting. 

As  the  buck  stepped  intii  a clearing,  1 
placed  the  scope  reticle  on  the  buck’s  rib 
cage  and  pulled  evenly  on  the  trigger.  As 
the  buck  raced  down  through  the  pines,  1 
didn’t  attempt  another  shot  because  1 felt 
the  bullet  had  passed  through  viral  organs. 
1 trailed  the  buck  tor  about  75  yards  betore 
tinding  it. 

Many  deer  hunters  still  think  in  terms 
ot  sheer  power.  Most  choose  50'Caliber 
chamberings,  such  as  the  .50-30  Winches- 
ter, .300  Savage,  .308  Winchester  and  the 
.30-06.  No  one  can  argue  against  these  top 
big  game  cartridges.  The  .308  Winchester 
IS  the  newest  member  ot  this  grotip.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  military  tor  NATO  in  1954- 
The  military  called  it  the  7.62.  Winches- 
ter, however,  beat  the  military  to  the  punch 
by  bringing  it  out  in  1 952  as  the  .308  Win- 
chester. This  compact  cartridge  designed 
primarily  for  machine  guns  and  semiauto- 
matic titles,  is  almost  a halt-inch  shorter 
than  the  .30-06,  but  with  special  ball  pow- 
ders, the  . 308  comes  close  to  matching  the 
ballistics  ot  the  .30-06.  It’s  a super  deer 
cartridge.  I’ve  shot  six  deer  with  a Ruger 
M77  RSI  Mannlicher  chambered  tor  the 
.308. 

! don’t  have  to  spend  much  time  extol- 
ling the  virtues  ot  the  rest  ot  this  group. 
It’s  still  likely  the  old  .30-30  Winchester 
has  taken  more  deer  than  any  other  car- 
tridge. It’s  an  ideal  brush  cartridge  that's 
been  around  since  1895.  The  .30-06  be- 
gan life  as  a military  cartridge  in  1903,  and 
the  .300  Savage  made  its  debut  in  1920. 
It’s  easy  to  see  that  the  .30-30,  .300  Sav- 
age and  .30-06  have  had  long  successful 
careers  in  the  deer  woods,  and  they’re  likely 
to  continue  to  dominate  the  hunting  scene 
for  many  years. 

Some  big  game  hunters  may  wonder 
why  I didn’t  include  the  .30-40  Krag,  which 
was  another  favorite  during  the  Depression 


years.  1 believe  the  Krag  became  popular 
back  then  due  to  its  price  tag.  My  brother- 
in-law  was  a gun  dealer  trom  the  late  1 920s 
until  1940.  He  told  me  lull  military  Krags 
(uncut)  could  be  purchased  in  certain  size- 
lots  tor  as  little  as  $4  apiece.  He  would  buy 
in  lots  ot  50  (many  still  packaged  in 
Cosmoline  tor  overseas  shipment),  and 
then  travel  through  the  rural  areas  selling 
trom  door  to  door.  It  1 recall,  the  average 
selling  price  was  $8  to  $10  per  ritle.  In  the 
early  1930s,  $10  was  a lor  ot  money,  bur 
buving  a Krag  took  a lost  less  money  than 
most  tactory  otferings.  To  add  icing  to  the 
cake,  the  Krag’s  barrel-length  stock  could 
be  customized  cir  sporterized  in  a variety  ot 
ways.  The  Krag  is  a ctimbersome  looking 
ritle,  bur  it’s  a tair  deer  outtit. 

Another  ta\’orite  trom  the  past  th.it  still 
commands  a good  tollowing  is  the  .270 
Winchester.  It  came  on  the  hunting  scene 
around  1925,  when  Winchester  introduced 
It  in  its  bolt  .iction  Model  54.  The  .270 
ranks  as  one  ot  the  tirst  truly  long-range 
ritle  cartridges,  and  its  impact  and  contro- 
versy that  started  back  then  still  exists  to 
some  extent  today.  There’s  not  much  gray 
area  where  the  .270  is  concerned.  There 
are  those  who  dislike  it,  and  those  who 
claim  It’s  the  greatest  cartridge  around  tor 
medium-size  big  game.  When  the  1 50-grain 
bullet  was  introduced,  the  .270  became  a 
true  North  American  big  game  cartridge. 
It  has  the  potential  tor  handling  all  species 
of  North  American  big  game,  except  for 
the  grizzly  or  brown  bear. 

Because  the  .270  is  really  just  a .30-06 
necked  down  to  accept  a .277  diameter 
bullet,  its  critics  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
it  is  just  a junior  size  .30-06.  That  may  be, 
but  it  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
’06  on  game  trom  varmints  to  mountain 
goats.  Although  m.my  big  game  hunters 
prefer  the  1 50-grain  bullet,  the  1 30-grain 
bullet  can  pass  the  3,000  tps  matk  with 
certain  loads  ot  slow  burning  powders. 

Many  big  game  ritles  of  the  ’30s,  ’40s 
and  ’50s  were  ex-military  outfits.  I’ve  men- 
tioned sporterizing  the  .30-40  Krag.  Well, 
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Enfields  and  Springfields  were  sporterized 
hy  the  thousands,  too.  The  1933  Stoeger 
Arms  & Ammunition  catalog  has  several 
pages  on  restocking  the  Springfield,  and 
also  offers  revised  specifications  on  Colo- 
nel Townsend  Whelen’s  restocked  Spring- 
field  Model  1903  National  Match  rifle  with 
the  star-gauged  barrel. 

Generally,  today’s  rifles  are  much  lighter 
than  older  rifles.  With  super  thin  barrels 
and  fiherglass-type  stocks,  a deer  rifle  to- 
day can  weigh  as  little  as  five  pounds.  That’s 
a far  cry  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  of  the 
pre-World  War  II  era.  Scopes  weren’t  com- 
mon then,  nor  were  they  as  heavy  as  many 
of  today’s  hunting  scopes.  Most  quality 
scopes  today  weigh  around  10  to  16 
ounces  — not  including  the  bases  and 
rings. 

Although  the  .30-06,  .270  Winchester 
and  7mm  Remington  Magnum  are  top  fa- 
vorites with  many  Pennsylvania  deer  and 
bear  hunters,  I can’t  overlook  the  .35 
Remington.  1 recall  when  the  .35 
Remington,  with  its  massive  200-grain 
round  nose  bullet,  was  almost  considered 
mandatory  for  hig  woods  deer  hunting. 
That  old  cartridge,  which  arrived  in  1908 
in  Remington’s  Model  8 semi-automatic 
rifle,  and  later  in  its  Model  14  and  Model 
141  slide  action  outfits,  is  ideal  for  hunt- 
ing in  heavy  timber  at  short  ranges.  It  was 
right  at  home  in  the  compact,  fast  handling 
pumps.  It’s  still  a dominating  hig  game  car- 
tridge. 

The  30-caliber  is  still  a favorite, 
hut  the  28-caliher  is  making  deep 
inroads  with  younger  deer  hunters. 

The  28'Caliber  (.284  diameter)  more 
or  less  languished  in  the  shadows  for 

PREMIUM  BULLETS  that  once  were 
available  only  to  handloaders  are 
now  offered  in  factory  loads,  such  as 
Nitrex  cartridges  featuring  the  Speer 
Grand  Slam  bullet.  The  145-grain  pill 
in  the  new  7mm-08  load  should  be 
extremely  effective  on  deer  and 
bears. 


many  years  until  Remington  introduced  its 
7mm  Magnum  in  1962.  There  is  somewhat 
of  a paradox  with  the  7mm  Remington 
Magnum.  Weatherhy’s  7mm  Magnum 
came  into  existence  in  1944,  and  the  7x61 
Sharpe  & Hart  appeared  in  1953.  I can 
understand  why  these  first  two  284-cali- 
ber magnums  didn’t  generate  much  inter- 
est. Availability  to  the  average  hunter  just 
wasn’t  that  good.  From  a pure  ballistic 
viewpoint,  there  is  no  significant  difference 
among  the  three  cartridges.  I guess  the 
7mm  Rem.  Magnum  came  along  at  just  the 
right  time,  not  that  it  was  superior  to  other 
existing  cartridges.  I may  be  off  base,  but 
the  same  thing  happened  with  the 
Remington  .222.  It  took  the  shooting  clan 
by  storm  in  the  1950s,  but  it  was  not  supe- 
rior in  speed  or  accuracy  to  two  popular 
wildcats  — the  .219  Donaldson  Wasp  and 
the  .22-250  Varminter.  The  .222  was  no 
match  for  the  .220  Swift,  either. 

The  .284  Winchester  was  introduced  in 
1963,  more  or  less  to  match  the  ballistics 
of  the  .270  Winchester.  It’s  a rebated  case 
design,  which  means  its  body  is  larger  than 
its  head.  This  allows  the  use  of  a standard 
head  (same  as  .270,  .30-06,  etc.),  but  has  a 
larger  body  for  more  powder  capacity.  It 
has  a lot  of  potential,  but  it  just  didn’t  catch 
on. 

The  Remington  7mm-08  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  1980.  It  evolved  from  the  7mm- 
.308  wildcat,  which  was  a .308  Winches- 
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ter  necked  down.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ovetlooked  deer  cartridges  available  today. 
Basically,  the  Tmm-OS  can  handle  any  huh 
let  weight  from  1 10  to  175  grains,  but  huh 
let  weights  running  from  1 30  to  160  grains 
are  best  for  deer.  The  Tmm-OS  is  a moder- 
ate recoil  producer,  yet  it  has  plenty  of 
punch  to  qualify  as  a hig  game  cartridge. 
The  Remington  Model  Seven  I used  to 
down  the  buck  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  a compact  outfit  with  a 18'/>inch 
barrel.  EXiring  recoil  testing  some  years  ago, 
a Cellini  muzzle  stabilizer  (now  discontin- 
ued) was  installed  on  it.  Recoil  is  similar 
to  the  6mms  and  there’s  no  muzzle  whip, 
which  usually  happens  with  short-barreled 
rifles. 

Recently,  Remington  came  out  with 
their  .260  cartridge.  It’s  somewhat  of  a spin- 
off from  the  Swedish  6.5  x 55.  It’s  claimed 


to  he  on  equal  terms  hallistically  with  the 
.7mm-08,  hut  1 find  that  hard  to  believe. 
The  new  .260  cartridge  is  adequate  for  deer 
and  black  bear,  and  1 see  it  as  a super 
varmint  cartridge.  The  140-grain  factory 
load  had  a 2,502  fps  instrumental  velocity 
(IV)  14  feet  from  the  muzzle.  A 120-grain 
Sierta  BTHP  had  an  IV  of  3,006  fps  at  14 
feet.  The  varmint  huft  might  he  interested 
in  the  .260’s  3,403  tps  IV  with  the  8 5 -grain 
Sierra.  Now  Sierra  offers  a 107-grain  bul- 
let that  should  make  the  .260  a really  po- 
tent long  range  varmint  stopper. 

I’ve  just  skimmed  over  some  top  deer 
cartridges.  The  7mm-08  and  .260 
Remington  are  ideal  choices  if  recoil  is  a 
consideration.  Because  they  are  not  shoul- 
der breakers,  they  are  also  excellent  choices 
for  lightweight  tifles.  These  two  cartridges 
offer  hig  results  from  small  packages.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Pine  Scents 


Match  the  different  kinds  of  pines  found  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  list  below, 
then  see  what  the  letters  spell. 

1 . Short,  soft  flattened  needles  arranged  singly  on  a stem.  It’s  our  state  tree. 

2.  Long,  flexible  needles  in  clusters  of  five. 

3.  Long,  stiff  needles  in  clusters  of  three. 

4-  Short,  twisty  needles  in  clusters  of  two. 

5.  Long,  datk  green  needles  in  clusters  of  two. 

6.  Soft,  short  needles  in  clusters  of  10  or  more.  This  tree  is  deciduous. 

7.  Loosely  arranged,  sharp  3-sided  needlelike  leaves  with  a distinct  odot 

differing  from  other  pines. 


A.  Eastern  Larch 
Y.  Eastern  Red  Cedar 
O.  White  Pine 


L.  Pitch  Pine 
I.  Virginia  Pine 


D.  Red  Pine 
H.  Eastern  Hemlock 


answers  on  p.  62 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  1997  firearms  deer  season  in 
Michigan  was  the  secotid  safest,  with  two 
fatalities  and  25  nonfatal  accidents.  The 
safest  season  occurred  in  1996,  when  one 
person  was  killed  and  15  nonfatal  acci- 
dents occurred. 

Hunters  took  H 1 ,000  cottontail  rabbits 
in  Iowa  last  tall  — up  from  331,000  in 
1996'97.  Rabbit  hunters  spent  an  average 
ot  five  days  afield  and  each  took  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  seven  rabbits  tor  the  season 
compared  to  tour  rabbits  tor  the  1 996-97 
seasirn. 


Legislation  banning  body  gripping  and 
foothold  traps  in  Massachusetts  took  ef- 
fect late  in  1996,  and  already  there  have 
been  dramatic  impacts.  The  1996-97 
beaver  harvest  dropped  to  673  from  the 
1 ,400  trapped  the  previous  year,  and 
nuisance  beaver  reports  are  up  500  per- 
cent. 


Answers:  1 , H;  2,  O;  3,  L;  4, 1;  5,  D;  6, 
A;  7,  Y — HOLIDAY. 
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May 
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Hunters  are  Different 

Aug. 
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Sept. 

Behind  the  Badge 

Hunters  Flock  to  Hershey 

Oct. 

A Day  to  Rememher, 

They  Couldn’t  Pay  Me  Enough 

Nov. 

Michael  D.  Wojtecki 

jan. 

D(ecemher)  is  for  Deer 

Dec. 

Outlaws  at  Wildlife  Ridge, 

William  Wa.sserman 

Feh. 

Archery 

Mason-Dixon  Poachers, 

Scout  Now  tor  Next  Fall, 

James  P.  Filkosky 

Mar. 

John  Kasun 

jan. 

Fateful  Spring  Morning,  Terry  Wills 
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Archer  Scores  Timely  Win, 
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Mar. 
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Htui^e  Call,  Bob  Norbeck  July 

Woods  Rage,  Joseph  Wenzel  Aug. 

Tbie  Coup  de  Grace,  Steve  Hovver  Sept. 

Here’s  how  it  Happened, 

John  Wasserinan  Oct. 

It  just  Ain't  Right,  Steve  Hower  Nov. 

LeRays\  ille  Massacre,  Rick  Larnerd  Dec. 

Con.servation  Education 

In  the  Wind,  Bob  D’Angelo  All 

PGC  Annual  Report,  1996-97  Jan 

Dogs 

The  Making  ot  a Bird  Dog, 

Dave  Cooper  Apr. 

Fun  Games,  Connie  Mertz  All 

Guns  & Shooting,  Don  Lewis 

The  .22-250  Ackley  Improved  Jan. 

Shooting  Rests  Feb. 

The  Chuck  RitJe  Mar. 

The  Max  Load  Apr. 

All  About  Stocks  May 

The  Shooting  Bench  June 

Case  Cleaning  July 

Western  PA  Long  Range 

Groundhog  Shoot  Aug. 

The  Rabbit/Grouse  Shotgun  Sept. 

The  Mysterious  Flyer?  Oct. 

New  Shooting  Gear  Nov. 

Deer  Cartridge  Scoop  Dec. 

History 

Mastodon  Hunt,  Eugene  R.  Slatick  Mar. 

Passage  of  a Forest,  Earle  F.  Layser  Apr. 

Black  Gold  Rush  at  Oil  City, 

Don  Feigert  June 

Hunting — Two  Million  Years, 

Dave  Cooper  June 

Hunting 

My  Unlucky  3-Point,  Wanda  Wilson  Jan. 
Christmas  Bonus,  Jack  Rodgers  Jan. 

Of  a Predatory  Heart,  Joe  Parry  Feh. 

A Midwinter’s  Night  Hunt, 

Freddie  McKnight  Feb. 

Snowbound,  Jack  Rodgers  Feb. 

Long  Wait  for  a Longbeard, 

Gerald  W.  Putt  Mar. 

Snow  on  the  Mountain, 

John  McGonigle  Mar. 

Circle  ot  Life,  Joe  Parry  Mar. 

Steel  City  Gohhlers,  Bill  Chessman  Apr. 

What  is  Hunting,  Justin  J.  Parry  .Apr. 

First  Longheard,  Denny  Burkhart  Apr. 


The  ffoney  Hole,  Joe  Lippincott  Mav 

An  Atiuimn  Heart,  Joe  P.irry  May 

Magical  Morning,  Michael  Hepinger  M.iv 

Silent  Spring  Gobblers,  Bob  Clark  Mav 

Partnership  tor  a PA  Grand  Slam, 

George  L.  Harting  June 

Chucks  in  the  Greene  Hills, 

Michael  E.  Mulvaney  June 

Sporting  Arms  ot  My  Youth, 

Jim  Rcnnanelli  Julv 

Second  enhance.  Curt  Brendlinger  Julv 

Crockett’s  Cap,  Dave  Duftord  July 

Keystone  Coyotes,  Herh  Pennington  Julv 

Pass  it  On,  Dave  Cooper  July 

Youth  Squirrel  Hunt,  Ron  Tussel  Aug. 

Tradition,  Roy  A.  Cathcart  .Aug. 

A Diamond  for  Jessica,  Joe  Parry  Aug. 

The  Final  Buck,  Robert  P.  Mohr  Aug. 

A Jake  for  Jake,  John  L.  Biesecker  .Aug. 

Getting  the  Right  Start, 

Ralph  Martone  Aug. 

Trophies  and  Memories, 

Dottie  Maslonek  Aug. 

The  Blueberry  Buck,  Wes  Waldron  Sept. 

Yearning  tor  September, 

Carl  W.  McCardell  Sept. 

The  Other  September  Sea.son, 

Ritchie  R.  Moorhead  Sept. 

Wildcats  & Meadow  Grizzlies, 

Dennis  Karchner  Sept. 

One  Autumn’s  Quest,  John  D.  Taylor  Oct. 

Lightning  Strikes  Twice, 

Floyd  Barrick  Oct. 

Cousin  Jimmy,  Bob  Butz  Oct. 

Count  Your  Blessings, 

Stephen  D.  Carpenteri  Oct. 

Cameron  County  Bear,  Ted  Morus  Nov. 

A Tale  ot  Two  Turkeys,  Connie  Mertz  No\'. 

One  tor  the  Record  Books, 

Denny  Snyder,  Jr.  Now 

Single,  Id.  Wilson  White  Nov. 

To  Genuflect  . . . The  Proper 

Gesture,  George  Harting  No\-. 

Bad  Luck  Buck,  Mark  Schmerling  Dec. 

Foul  Weather  Flintlock,  Dave  Ehrig  Dec. 

The  Ballfield  Buck,  Dennis  Swanson 

told  by  H.T  Montgomery  Dec. 

The  Last  Hunt,  Steve  Liscinsky  Dec. 


Miscellaneous 

Can  a Gunshot  Hurt  My  Hearing?, 


Shirley  G.  Brosius  Vlar. 

Four  Generations  ot  Top  Guns, 

Howard  A.  Bach  .Apr. 

Rabies  Update,  Larry  lampietro  May 

Recipe  tor  Disaster,  William  E.  Ayers  May 


DECEMBER  J998 
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Topo  Tips,  Eugene  R.  Slatick 
A Middle  Creek  Tribute  to  Dad, 

June 

Governor’s  Symposium,  Boh  D’Angelo 
Funding  for  the  2T'  Century, 

Oct. 

Robert  H.  Checket 

July 

Lantz  Hoffman 

Nov. 

Crahapples,  Steve  Liscinsky 

July 

Pheasant  Restoration  Program,  Tom 

The  Courageous  Blue  Jay, 

Hardisky  & Mary  Joe  Casalena 

Nov. 

Helen  M.  Moore 

July 

1997-98  Game  &.  Furbearer  Surveys, 

An  Expectant  Father’s  Lament, 
Matthew  Wise 

Aug. 

Duane  R.  Diefenhach 

Nov. 

Are  You  Prepared?,  John  F.  Chester 

Sept. 

Trapping 

Two  Way  Radios  and  the  GPS, 
John  McGonigle 

Dec. 

Mussmts  in  the  Mansion,  Tom  Scott 

Feb. 

Natural  History 

A Few  Suggestions  for  Feeding  Birds, 

Greg  Grove  Feh. 

Fishers  — They’re  Back,  Torn  Serfass  Feb. 
The  Black  Cherry,  Karl  Power  Feh. 

Migrants  of  the  Marsh,  Connie  Mertz  Mar. 

The  Naturalist’s  Eye,  Marcia  Bonta 

Winter  Chippies  Jan. 

Winter  Porkies  Feh. 

Pollinator  Power  Mar. 

Waterfowl  Watching  Apr. 

Warbler  Days  May 

Eastern  Old  Growth  Forests  June 

Tapping  Towhees  July 

The  Recovery  of  West  Virginia  Aug. 

September  Btmanza  Sept. 

Autumn  Wildflowers  Oct. 

Angels  of  the  Sky  Nov. 

Furry  Raiders  Dec. 

Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook,  Bob  Sopchick 
Provinces  Jan. 

City  of  Ice  Feh. 

Uncommon  Ground  Mar. 

Portraits  Apr. 

Green  Giant  May 

Wingheats  June 

Composition  in  Red  and  Gray  July 

On  to  Arcadia  Aug. 

Mountain  Time  Sept. 

Rural  Route  Oct. 

Wood  lander  Nov. 

Carillon  Dec. 

PGC  Staff  Written 

Evergreens  tor  Wildlife,  Kevin  Mixon  Mar. 
Bear  Days,  Timothy  A.  Marks  Mar. 

1997  Bear  Season  Results,  Gary  Air  Apr. 

Lightning  Strike!,  Jack  Weaver  Apr. 

Lending  a Hand,  Boh  Mitchell  July 

Elk  Reproduction,  Rawland  D.  Cogan  Sept 
Elk  Calf  Survival,  Rawland  D.  Cogan  Oct. 
Pheasant  Problems,  Carl  Riegner  Oct. 
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Conservation  News  Index 
Putt  becomes  3-time  duck 
stamp  winner 

1998  YHEC  event  scheduled 
PGC  retirees 

Bear  harvest  third  highest 
Tip  hotline  placed  in  service 
Mohr  named  to  Commission 
Proposed  1998-99  seasons 
January  Commission  meeting 
highlights 
Major  cases  solved 
Elk  trap  and  transfer  project 
Planting  for  Wildlife  sales 
Save  our  Steps  drive 
1997  Deer  harvest 

1997  Hunting  accident  report 
Youth  hunter  education  challenge 
April  Commission  meeting  highlights 
1998-99  Seasons  and  bag  limits 

1998  Antlerless  license  allocations 
Governor’s  Symposium 
Governor’s  Hunting  Symposium 
Middle  Creek  programs 
Antlerless  license  application 

schedule 

Two  new  commissioners  confirmed 
Norris  receives  CLECA  award 
Commission  fails  to  adopt  surplus 
tags 

Bald  eagle  comeback  continues 
1998  PA  YHEC  champions  crowned 
Man  acts  to  curb  poachers 
1998-99  Waterfowl  seasons 
Woodcock  study  underway 
1997  Archery  deer  harvest 
Pheasant  band  study  to  begin 
PGC  responds  to  deputy  inquiries 
Surplus  licenses  for  Southwest 
Catch  WILD  Pennsylvania 
Madl  announces  retirement  plans 
Commissioners  adopt  1999-2000 
budget 

Complaint  tracking  system  to  be 
implemented 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Feh. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

Aug 

Aug 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 


GAME  NEWS 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


MATERNAL  IN5TINCT5, 

by  Laura  Mark-Finberg,  is 
this  year’s  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  print. 

The  raccoone  inquisitive 
nature,  along  with  its 
bandit  mask  and  ringed  tail, 
make  this  a most  popular 
and  well  known  wild  animal 
among  young  and  old  alike. 


Maternal  Instincts 


PRINTS  are  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  is 
15  X 22V2  inches.  Cost  is  $125,  plus  $7.50  s&h  (for  framing 
add  $97.50,  plus  $15  s&h).  Pennsylvania  residents  add  <5 
percent  state  sales  tax. 


Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa 
or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your  remit- 
tance to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Make  check  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission;  do  not  send  cash. 


WTFW  sales  benefit 
Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research 
projects. 


VO  VO  VO 


Give  the  gift  that  keeps 
on  giving  . . . 

Pennsylvania 

% QAMENEWS 


One  Year,  $12 
Three  Years,  $34.50 
Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries,  $13  per  year 


Call 

1-888-888-1019 

Visa  and  MasterCard  accepted,  or  send 
your  gift  subscription  order  to  ..  . 


Pennsylvania  Game  News 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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